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PREFACE 


This  treatise  is  designed  for  practicing  engineers  and  contractors,  and 
also  for  a  text  and  reference  book  on  concrete  for  engineering  students. 

To  broaden  the  scoj)e  of  the  work  and  avoid  i)ersonal  inaccuracies,  each 
chapter  has  been  submitted  for  critcism  to  at  least  one,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  three  or  four  specialists  in  the  particular  line  treated.  We  have  aimed 
to  refer  by  name  to  all  authorities  quoted,  and  where  the  data  is  taken  from 
books  or  periodicals,  to  give  the  original  publication,  so  that  each  subject 
may  be  investigated  further.  Proof  clippings  have  also  been  submitted  for 
approval  to  those  whose  names  are  mentioned.  Numerous  cross  refer- 
ences will  be  found  as  well  as  many  repetitions,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  important  facts. 

(  The  chapters  are  arranged  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  therefore 

l^v     are  not  always  in  logical  order. 

^         The  Concrete  Data  in  Chapter  I  presents  a  list  of  definitions  of  words 
and  terms  relating  distinctively  to  cement  and  concrete;  a  summary  of  the 
^     most  important  facts  and  conclusions,  with  references  to  the  pages  discuss- 
ing them;  data  on  concrete  labor,  and  conversion  ratios. 

The  Elementary  Outline  of  the  Process  of  Concreting,  Chapter  II,  is  de- 
signed, not  for  the  civil  engineer,  but  for  those  seeking  simple  directions  as 
to  the  exact  procedure  in  laying  a  small  quantity  of  concrete.  Most  of  the 
subjects  there  treated  are  discussed  at  length  in  subsecjuent  chapters. 

The  Specifications  for  Cement  in  Chapter  III  include  the  btest  recom- 
mendations of  committees  of  our  national  s<^>cieties,  with  incidental  changes 
to  adapt  them  for  direct  use  in  purchase  s[>ecifications.  The  Concrete 
Specifications  have  been  prepared  by  the  authors  to  represent  standard 
practice.  Specifications  for  First-class  or  High  Steel,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  are,  we  believe,  the  fi^^t  recommendations  which  have  l^ecn  made 
to  safely  adapt  this  important  material  to  reinfrjrcerJ  concrete  constnictiiin. 
In  Chapter  IV  the  Choice  of  Cement  i^  ronsidereri  in  an  elementary 
fashion,  which  will  ser\'e  a^  a  jjuide  to  the  con-^tructor.  Cbssificati<^jn  erf 
Cements,  Chapter  V,  di>lingui>hes  the  various  (cments  and  limes  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  and  Euro[>e. 
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Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  an  international  authority  on  the  subject 
treated,  has  very  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter  VI  on  the  Chemistry  of 
Hydraulic  Cement,  discussing  this  complex  subject  in  such  a  clear  and  prac- 
tical manner  that  it  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  scientist,  but  also  to 
the  general  reader  and  to  the  cement  manufacturer.  Mr.  Newberry  has 
also  criticised  Chapter  V. 

Chapters  VII  and  VIII  give  the  latest  information  on  the  testing  of  ce- 
ment. Chapter  IX  presents  practical  rules  for  selecting  sand  for  mortar, 
and  the  effect  of  different  sands  and  of  foreign  ingredients  upon  its  quality. 
Characteristics  of  the  Aggregate  are  further  treated,  and  practical  data  in 
regard  to  it  are  given  in  Chapter  X. 

The  subject  of  Proportioning  Concrete  has  been  treated,  at  our  request, 
by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  the  concrete  expert,  and  his  practical  use  of 
mechanical  analysis  is  fully  discussed. 

The  tables  of  Quantities  of  Materials  for  Concrete  and  Mortar,  in  Chapter 
XII,  and  the  diagram  of  curves,  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating  materials. 

The  Strength  of  Concrete,  Chapter  XIII,  is  taken  up  from  a  practical 
standpoint  so  that  the  data  may  be  directly  employed  in  design. 

The  theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  are  as  yet  in  an  elementary 
stage,  but  the  rules  and  tables  in  Chapter  XIV  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Practical  methods  of  Mixing  and  Laying  Concrete  are  treated  in  Chap- 
ters XV,  XVI,  and  XVII. 

Mr.  Ren^  Feret,  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  whose  extended  researches 
enable  him  to  speak  with  authority,  has  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter 
XVIII,  entitled  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water. 

Chapters  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI,  on  Freezing,  Water-Tightness,  and  Fire 
and  Rust  Protection,  are  of  practical  interest  to  the  contracting  engineer. 

Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures  are  treated  in  as  much  detail 
as  space  permits  in  Chapters  XXII  to  XXVII  inclusive.  The  designs  are 
taken  mostly  from  original  drawings  redrawn  by  the  authors.  They  have 
been  selected,  not  as  extraordinary  productions,  but  because  the  data  in 
regard  to  them  may  be  of  use  in  designing  similar  structures. 

Methods  of  Cement  Manufacture  in  its  modem  types  are  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  XXVIII. 

The  References  in  Chapter  XXIX  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to 
one  pursuing  more  extended  investigations  than  can  be  presented  in  a 
volume  of  this  size. 

They  have  been  selected  from  the  large  number  contained  in  the  authors' 
index,  as  those  which  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader  to  consult. 
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The  articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject-matter  rather  than  by 
their  titles  verbatim. 

Appendix  I  gives  the  method  of  chemically  analyzing  cement  and  cement 
materials  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Additional  formulas  for  reinforced  concrete  beams,  too  complicated  for 
insertion  in  the  body  of  the  book,  are  given  in  Appendix  II,  these  having 
been  kindly  compiled  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  for  this  treatise. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  various 
kindnesses  extended  to  them  while  compiling  the  work.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  lack  of  authoritative  information  on  many  fundamental 
questions,  not  only  to  conduct  numerous  original  investigations,  but  also  to 
correspond  with  the  most  prominient  engineers  in  this  country,  and  with 
experts  in  England,  France,  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Feret,  besides  writing  the  chapter  on  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water,  has 
kindly  criticised  Chapter  IX,  and  made  numerous  suggestions  which  have 
been  incorporated. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  examined  and  criticised  all  the  chapters  on  practical  con- 
struction, and  Prof.  McKibben  has  rendered  material  assbtance  in  the  line 
of  investigations  and  criticisms  relating  to  the  theories  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  many  gentlemen  for  careful  criticism  of 
chapters  or  portions  of  chapters,  for  drawings,  or  for  replies  to  questions, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  all  such 
assbtance.  Among  those  to  whom  especial  acknowledgment  b  due  are 
the  following: 

Messrs.  Earle  C.  Bacon,  David  B.  Butler  (England),  Harry  T.  Buttolph,. 
Howard  A.  Carson,  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  William  E.  Foss,  George  B.  Francb^ 
John  R.  Freeman,  Charles  S.  Gowen,  Allen  Hazen,  Rudolph  Hering^ 
James  E.  Howard,  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  A.  L.  Johnson,  George  A.  Kim- 
ball, Robert  W.  Lesley,  Alfred  Noble,  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Henry 
H.  Quimby,  George  W.  Rafter,  Ernest  L.  Ransome,  Clifford  Richard- 
son, Thomas  F.  Richardson,  A.  E.  Schutt^,  W.  Purves  Taylor,  Edwin 
Thacher,  Leonard  C.  Wason,  George  S.  Webster,  Robert  Spurr  Weston, 
Joseph  R.  Worcester;  and  Professors  Ira  O.  Baker,  Lewis  J.  Johnson, 
Edgar  B.  Kay,  Gaetano  Lanza,  Charles  L.  Norton,  Charles  M.  Spofford, 
George  F.  Swain,  Arthur  N.  Talbot. 

Cuts  have  kindly  been  furnished  by  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Austin  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Automatic  Weighing  Machine  Co.,  Bonnot  Co.,  Bradley 
Pulverizer  Co.,  Clyde  Iron  Works,  Contractors  Plant  Co.,  Drak 
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Machine  Works,  Fairbanks  Co.,  Falkenau -Sinclair  Machine  Co.,  Farrel 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Iroquois  Iron  Works,  Kent  Mill  Co.,  Link-Belt 
Engineering  Co.,  McKelvey  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  W.  F.  Mosher  &  Son, 
Tinius  Olsen  and  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pneumatic  Tool  Co  ,  Thos.  Prosser  and 
Son,  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Riehl^  Bros.  Testing  Machine 
Co.,  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  Sherburne  and  Co.,  T.  L.  Smith,  Henry 
Troemner,  Tucker  and  Vinton. 

FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR. 

SANFORD  E.  THOMPSON. 
February^  1905. 

The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  investigation  and  study  necessary  for 
the  writing  of  this  book  were  done  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
desires  that  full  credit  for  this  should  be  given  to  him. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor. 
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Aggregate  is  the  inert  material,  such  as.satld*,  &K)tei}*sione,  etc.,  with 
which  the  cement  or  other  adhesive  rijaterial  te  jn&j^  Ip^orm  con- 
crete or  mortar.    The  term  j§.«OirfE!fimes  eitoiieb«^lJr*!ippJied  to 
the  coarse  material,  such  a?  brcfen'stone,  only.    */ 
Akron  Oement  is  a  Natural  cemervt'jffpm  the  vicinity  of  Akron,  N.  Y.    40 
Beton  is  the  French  word  for.concrdle.  •..•*.  , 

Beton-Ooignet  is  a  mixture  ofhydraulic  lime,  cement,  and*^2CC-  -  -  4^ 
Oencreto*  is  an  artificial  stone' roa^l^  by  mixing  cement,  or/sC)tA£*^mi- 
lar  material  —  which  after*  mixfn^  with  water  will  set*oJt*fiarden 
so  as  to  adhere  to  inert  ma*lVri$l^  .^--  and  ^ru  tig^f^fe  com- 
posed  of  hard,  inert  particles  of;taj^ii3^-ske,  sucft  a^X  trombina- 
tionof  sand  or  broken  stone  screenings,  wkh  gravel,' broken  stone, 
cinders,  broken  brick,  or  other  coarse  material. 
€k>nereto  Rabble  is  masonry  of  large  stones,  usually  of  derrick  size, 

with  joints  of  concrete  instead  of  mortar 387 

Density  represents  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  volumes  or  mass  of  the 
particles,  or  absolutely  solid  substance,  of  a  material  contained 
in  a  measured  unit  volume  to  the  total  measured  unit  volume. .    139 
Oranolithic  is  concrete  consisting  of  Portland  cement  and  fine  broken 

stone  or  sand  troweled  to  form  a  wearing  surface 442 

Orappien  Oement  {Ciment  de  grappiers)    is  made  in  France  from 
particles  which  have  escaped  disintegration  in  the  manufacture 

of  hydraulic  lime 50 

Hydnited  Lime  is  specially  prepared  powdered  slaked  lime 53 

Hydraulic  Lime  contains  lime  and  clay  in  such  proportions  that  it 

hardens  under  water 52 

James  Biyer  €k>ment  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  James  River  Valley    49 
Laitance  is  decomposed  cement  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 

of  water  393 

*Abo  applied  to  mixtures  of  an  aggregate  with  a  material  such  as  asphalt  —  which  liquefies 
on  appUcaticMi  of  heat. 
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Laitier  Oement  (Ciment  de  laitier)  is  the  French  name  for  Puzzolan 

or  slag  cement 50 

Lime  of  Teil  {Chaux  du  Teil)  is  a  celebrated  hydraulic  lime  of  France    52 
Loaiflville  Oement  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  vicinity  of  Louisville, 

Ky w 49 

Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  cement  or  lime  and  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate 

having  water  added  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  paste. 
Natural  Oement  is  made  from  natural  rock  containing  the  required 

constituents  in  approximately  uniform  proportions 49 

Parker's  Oement  i^»  te^^fnetimes  used  in  England  for  Natural  or  * 

•      ••  •  •  • 

ixoman  ceoreiTv * •% •  ^ v« •••••«•••%••••••>•«••••••«•••>••••••«     40 

Paste  is  a  mixtufa  of  peat,  •«.«..  pfci^e, -cement  or  lime  with  water. 
•         •  •  .  \   J-      -^  - 

Portland  Oemenf  js  made  from  an^artitiQial  mixture  of  materials  con- 
taining lim^'and  clay ^/•'•!^^"- "^ 48 

Puzzolan*  "OlQpient  is  a  mechanical^  mixture  of  slaked  lime  with 
blast  tjtjgb^wce  slag,  or  with  natural  puzzolanic  matter,  such  as  vol- 
canic-^sb/. -V.-^,, 50 

Roman  (fel6lO(,t  t^  the  English  name  for  Natural  cement 49 

Rosendale^O^Bieiitl^  ^  Natural  eeVfeit^^iDom  the  Rosendale  District  in 
eastern  N^v  York  Stat^ *.  \ .  .\  :\\\ 40 

Rabble  Concrete  is.concreta  jh  X^di  large  stones  are  placed 387 

Sand  Oement  or  Silica*  Ocdifeht  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Portland 
cement  and  fine  sand 42 

Slag  Oement  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  Puzzolan  cement 50 

Vassy  Oement  (Cimenl  de  Vassy)  is  a  common  French  Natural  cement    49 
Voids  are  the  spaces  throughout  a  mass  of  concrete,  mortar,  or  paste 
that  are  filled  with  air  or  water 135 

WEIGHTS  AND  VOLUMES 

Irortiand  Oement  weighs  per  barrel,  net 376    lb.      29 

"bag       " 94    ••        29 

hatnral  Oement  weighs  per  barrel,  net 282     ''       3 1 

"  bag,  net 94    "        31 

Oement  Barrel  weighs  from  15  to  30  lb.,  averaging  about       20     " 
Portland  Oement  is  assumed  in  standard  proportioning  to 

weigh  per  cubic  foot 100     "      217 

Packed  Portland  Oement,  as  in  barrels,  averages  per  cubic 

foot  about 115     "      219 

Packed  Portland  Oement  based  on  3.5  cubic  feet   barrel 

contents  weighs  per  cubic  foot    108J 
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Loose  Portland  Ooment  averages  per  cubic  foot  about    ...    93  lb.     219 
Volume  of  Oement  Barrel,  if  cement  is  assumed  to  weigh 

100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot   3.8   cu.ft.  217 

American  Portland  Oement  Barrel  averages  between  heads 

about 3.5    "  "  218 

Foreign  Portland  Oement  Barrel  averages  between  heads 

about 3.25  "  "  219 

Hatural  Oement  Barrel  averages  between  heads  about 3.75  '*  ** 

Weight  of  Paste  of  neat  Portland  cement  averages  per  cubic 

foot  about 137  lb.      258 

Volnme  of  Paste  made  from  100  lb.  of  neat  Portland  ce- 
ment averages  about 0.86  cu.ft.  229 

Volume  of  Paste  made  from  one  barrel  of  neat  Portland 

cement  averages  about 3.2    "  "  229 

Weight  of  Portland  Oement  Mortar  in  proportions  1:2^ 

averages  per  cubic  foot 135  lb. 

Weight  of  Ooncrete  and  Mortar  varies  with  the  proportions 

as  well  as  with  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  242 

Weight  of  Portland  Oement  Ooncrete  per  cubic  foot 453 

Oinder  Ooncrete  averages 112  " 

Oonglomerate  Ooncrete  averages 1 50  '^ 

Orayel  Ooncrete  averages 150  " 

Limestone  Ooncrete  averages 148  " 

Sandstone  Ooncrete  averages 143   " 

Trap  Ooncrete  averages 155  " 

Loose  Unranuned  Ooncrete  is  5%  to  25%  lighter  than  con- 
crete in  place,  varying  with  the  consistency 369 

OEMENT  TESTINQ  FOR  SBIALL  PUROHASERS 

Soundness.  A  sound  cement  will  not  go  to  pieces  on  the  work.  The 
test  is  therefore  of  greatest  importance,  and  is  often  the  only  one  necessary. 
Take  about  i  pound,  or  one  cupful,  of  Portland  cement  and  mix  by  knead- 
ing ij  minutes  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste  of  a  consistency  like 
putty.  Press  portions  of  the  paste  on  to  3  pieces  of  window  glass  4  inches 
square,  so  as  to  make  3  pats  each  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  J  inch 
thick  at  center  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  and  place  in  moist  air  for  24  hours. 
Then  keep  one  pat  in  air  at  moderate  temperature  (about  60^  or  70°  Fahr.) 
for  28  days,  keep  second  pat  in  water  for  28  days,  and  place  third  pat  in 
loosely  closed  vessel  over  boiling  water  and  keep  there  for  five  hours. 
Reject  cement  if  any  pats  show  radial  cracks  or  curl  or  crun  "> 
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pat  should  not  change  color.  Portland  cements  may  be  accepted  on  the 
steam  test  alone  if  time  is  limited.  Natural  cements  should  be  subjected 
to  water  and  air  but  not  to  steam.     (See  p.  79.) 

Fineness.  The  finer  the  cement  of  a  certain  class  the  higher  is  its 
value.  Sift  5  ounces  of  dry  cement  containing  no  lumps  through  a  sieve 
about  6  to  8  inches  diameter  with  100  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Not 
more  than  J  ounce  of  either  Portland  or  Natural  cement  should  remain 
on  sieve.  To  compare  quality  of  two  brands  otherwise  similar,  sift 
through  a  200-mesh  sieve  and  choose  the  finer  cement.     (See  p.  67.) 

Setting.  A  quick-setting  cement  is  difficult  to  handle  on  the  work  and 
a  too  slow  setting  cement  delays  removal  of  forms.  If  a  Vicat  needle  cannot 
be  obtained  for  testing,  use  the  Gillmore  needles,  —  two  steel  rods,  one, 
one-twelfth  inch  diameter  at  its  end,  loaded  to  weigh  J  pound,  the  other, 
one-twenty-fourth  inch  diameter  loaded  to  weigh  i  pound.  A  pat  of  pure 
Portland  cement  paste  made  like  the  soundness  pat  must  not  be  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  lighter  needle  until  30  minutes  after  mixing,  and 
must  support  the  heavier  needle  in  less  than  10  hours.  A  paste  or  mortar 
or  concrete  has  reached  its  final  set  when  it  will  support  a  pressure  of  the 
thumb  without  indenting.     (See  p.  70.) 

Purity.  "  Provide  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  muriatic  acid,  two  shallow 
white  bowls  or  two  J- inch  by  6-inch  test  tubes,  a  glass  rod,  and  a  pair  of 
rubber  gloves.  Put  in  a  bowl  or  a  tube  as  much  cement  as  can  be  taken  on 
a  nickel  5-cent  piece;  moisten  it  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  water;  cover  with 
clear  muriatic  add  poured  slowly  upon  the  cement  while  stirring  it  with  the 
glass  rod.  Pure  Portland  cement  will  effervesce  slightly,  and  will  give  off 
some  pungent  gas  and  will  gradually  form  a  bright  yellow  jelly  without 
any  sediment.  Powdered  limestone  or  powdered  cement-rock  mixed  with 
the  pure  cement  will  cause  a  violent  effervescence,  the  acid  boiling  and 
giving  off  strong  fumes  until  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  consumed, 
when  the  bright  yellow  jelly  will  form.  Powdered  sand  or  quartz  or  silica 
mixed  with  cement  will  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  remain  undissolved 
as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  yellow  jelly.  Reject  cement  which  has 
either  of  these  adulterants."*     (See  p.  65.) 

Tensile  Strength.  The  tensile  test  is  frequently  unnecessar}'  with  a 
standard  brand  of  cement  employed  in  ordinary'  construction.  Neat 
Portland  cement  should  test  at  least  500  pounds  in  7  days  and  600 
pounds  in  28  days.  Mixed  with  three  parts  standard  sand  by  weight,  it 
should  test  at  least  150  pounds  in  7  days  and  200  pounds  in  28  days. 
(See  p.  30.) 

*Tudson*s  City  Roads  and  Pavements,  1902. 
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Spedfie  Gravity.    The  test  requires  delicate  apparatus  and  is  seldom  nec- 
essary.   Specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  should  exceed  3.1.    (See  p.  30.) 
Magnesia  must  not  exceed  4%.    (See  p.  30.) 
Snlphiirie  Anhydride  must  not  exceed  1.75%.    (See  p.  30.) 
Oolor  is  no  indication  of  quality.     (See  p.  113.) 
Weight  is  no  indication  of  quality.     (See  p.  1 14.) 

PROPERTIES  OF  SAND  AND  S0REENINO8 

•BE  FAOI 

Sharpness  of  grain  is  not  necessary 1 53 

Quality  of  sand  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  coarseness  and  relative 

coarseness  of  its  grains 146 

Clay  or  Loam  in  sand  is  sometimes  injurious  to  mortars  because 

introducing  too  much  fine  material,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 

be  beneficial  because  the  fine  material  is  needed 154 

Spedfie  Gravity  of  dry  sand  may  be  taken  at  2.65 163 

Voids  in  sand  cannot  be  accurately  determined  by  fK>uring  water  into 

it,  but  can  be  found  by  weighing  the  sand  and  finding  its  moisture  165 
Oomparison  of  Sands  cannot  be  made  by  a  study  of  voids  l>ecause  of 

the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  moisture 177 

Moist  Sand  measured  loose  is  lighter  in  weight  than  lrx>se  dry  sand  . .  176 
Ooane  Sand  requires  less  water  than  fine  sand,  and  when  mixed  with 

cement  makes  a  denser  mortar 216 

Fine  Sand  with  grains  of  uniform  size  weighs  nearly  the  same  when 

dry  and  has  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  voids  as  sarttnttl  (trdThc 

sand.     Fine  sand  with  ordinary-  moisture  is,  on  the  c/ther  hand, 

lighter  and  more  porous  than  cfjarse  .sand 1 70 

ICxad  Sand  usually  weighs  more  and  contains  a  smaller  volume  (4 

voids  than  coarse  or  fine  sand 171 

PROPERTIES  OF  COARSE  OR  MIXED  AOGREGATE 

Eipul  9^ihertn  if  ^ ymmetncally  pilerj  in  the  th':^>r«rtirall y  m'/rt  f  //mf/a/t 
manner  would  riave  y/  \  \(yA\.  bjt  by  »:r.\^.nn\^\A  it  i-;  foufi/i  thiat 
in  practice  it  ir  imix^-iMe  to  :>,'kr  th*nri  ^»  ar  t//  get  l^low  44'^; 

voids j^Xy 

arc  ap:^ro.\In:i*.e!y  *r'j^a:  >.  the  c.f:*^TtfA  [xjny/rt\  <A  a  *\Ty  rrpx' 

terial  -ahi.r.  r.i-  'jfrt:.  -  rfrfr'T-;  'o  \i:*ii'jtTr,  ^\7J>. ly^ 

Percentage  of  Voids  v  :r^  ir.  i  i../^  ,:*-.  of  \/jr>.  v^  jfr^/U^i 
that  the  *.  v: :-  :  *:>..'.  -.zt  ar*:  f.:!*:^  v.>.h  ti^.  hs,r/*7r  j/ssrtj'k--  v.r.*'  f. 
win  enKrr  ::-r-    
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Density  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  is  greater  than  that  of 

the  sand  alone 172 

Fuller's  Experiments  show  that  the  perfect  gradation  of  sizes  of  ag- 
gregate appears  to  occur  when  the  percentages  of  the  mixed  aggre- 
gate passing  different  sizes  of  sieves  are  defined  by  a  curve  which 
approaches  a  parabola 195 

Gravel,  because  of  its  rounded  grains,  contains  fewer  voids  than 
broken  stone  even  when  the  particles  in  each  have  passed  through 
and  been  caught  by  the  same  screens 174 


STRENGTH    OF   OONORETE  AND  MORTAR 

With  the  same  Aggregate  the  strength  and  water-tightness  of  a  con- 
crete or  mortar  increases  as  the  percentage  of  cement  in  a  unit 
volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  increased 133 

With  the  same  Percentage  of  Cement  the  strength  and  the  water- 
tightness  of  a  concrete  or  mortar  usually  increases  with  the  den- 
sity      133 

Concrete  may  often  be  increased  in  strength  and  made  more  water- 
tight by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion  of  the  sand 173 

Strongest  Mortar  for  any  given  proportions  of  cement  to  dry  sand  by 
weight  is  obtained  from  sand  which  produces  the  smallest  volume 
of  plastic  mortar 149 

Sharp  Sand  produces  but  slightly  stronger  mortar  than  rounded  sand  153 

Coarse  Sand  produces  stronger  and  usually  more  impervious  mortar 
than  fine  sand 146 

Mixed  Sandi  i.  e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mortars 
leaner  than  i  :2,  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impervious 
mortars  than  coarse  sand 1 50 

Fine  Sand  always  produces  mortars  of  lower  strength  than  coarse 
sand 146 

Screenings  from  broken  stone  usually  produce  stronger  mortar  than 
sand 151 

Bfiztures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  (or  crusher 
dust)  often  produce  better  mortar  than  either  material  alone...  148 

Variation  of  Sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank  may  be  util- 
ized by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not 
less  than  a  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  re- 
tained on  a  certain  sieve 149 
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Form  of  Sand  Grains  and  mineralogical  nature  of  sand  have  but  little 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar 153 

Olay  or  Loam  in  the  sand  is  apt  to  weaken  rich  mortars  and 
strengthen  lean  mortars 154 

Gravel  vs.  Broken  Stone  Goncrete.  The  difference  in  quality  is  so 
slight  that  usually  the  cheaper  material  may  be  selected.  Gravel 
concrete,  because  of  the  smooth,  rounded  surfaces,  apj)ears  from 
tests  to  be  weaker  than  broken  stone  concrete  if  the  sizes  of  par- 
ticles in  the  two  cases  are  alike,  but  a  gravel  mixture  may  require 
less  cement  because  of  better  gradation  of  sizes  of  particles 273 

Wet  TS.  Dry  Goncrete.  A  medium  wet  quaking  mixture  gives  the 
most  uniformly  strong  concrete.  A  very  wet  or  mushy  mixture 
is  best  for  concrete  rubble  or  rubble  concrete,  for  thin  walls  and 
columns  and  for  reinforced  work.  Dry  mixed  concrete  may  be 
strongest  at  very  short  periods 372 

Excess  of  Water  decomposes  the  cement 271 
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Steel  is  placed  near  the  tension  surface 283 

Beams  may  be  designed  from  table 313 

Slabs  may  be  designed  from  table 317 

Area  of  Steel  varies  from  \%  to  1%  of  area  of  section  of  beam . .  284 
Tensile  Strength  of  Goncrete  must  not  be  considered  in  the  design 

of  reinforced  beams 290 

Tield  Point  in  Biild  Steel  may  be  taken  as  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. .  292 

Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  Steel  averages  30,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in...  285 
Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  Stone  Goncrete  varies  from  1,500,000  to 
4,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.      An  average  value  may  be  taken  as 

3,000,000 : 285 

The  Higher  the  Modulus  of  the  Goncrete  the  lower  should  be  the 
percentage  of  steel  and  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  beam 285 

Gompression  in  Goncrete  and  Pull  in  Steel  cannot,  with  a  given  per- 
centage of  steel,  be  selected  independently  since  they  bear  a 
constant  ratio  to  each  other 297 

High  Working  Strength  in  Goncrete  requires  a  high  percentage  of 
steel 302 

High  Working  Strength  in  Steel  permits  low  percentage  of  steel..  309 

High  Garbon  Steel,  if  of  a  6rst-class  quality,  is  better  than  mild 
steel  for  reinforced  concrete 291 
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SEZ  PACI 

Oindar  Ooncrate  requires  a  low  percentage  of  steel 318 

Bods  should  be  Imbedded  50  to  80  diameters  in  each  direction,  and 
also,  if  possible,  anchored 325 

WATER-TIOHTNESS   OF   OONORETE    AND    MORTAR 

Excess  of  Oement  increases  water-tightness 417 

Agfi^^egates  should  be  carefully  proportioned  and  graded 417 

Glean  Gravel  is  better  than  broken  stone  for  water-tight  concrete..  417 

Quaking  or  Wet  Oonsistency  produces  best  results 416 

Lay  Ooncrete  in  one  continuous  operation 416 

Layers  of  Waterproof  Material  are  sometimes  necessary 421 


EFFECT  OF  SEA  WATER 

No  Oement  or  other  hydraulic  product  has  yet  been  found  which  pre- 
sents absolute  security  against  the  decomposing  action  of  sea 

water 400 

Fine  Sand  must  never  be  used  in  sea  water  construction 407 

Density  and  imperviousness  are  essential  qualities  for  concrete  or 

mortar  designed  to  resist  sea  water 407 

Sulphates  are  the  most  injurious  compounds  in  sea  water 401 

Alominom  should  be  low  in  Portland  cement  used  in  sea  water 403 

Lime  should  be  as  low  as  possible  in  cements  used  in  sea  water 404 

Pozzolanic  material  is  a  valuable  addition  to  cement  for  sea  water 

construction 404 

Oypsom,  for  regulating  the   time  of  setting,  may  be  added  only  in 

smallest  possible  quantity  to  cements  which  are  used  in  sea  water  401 

EFFECT  OF  FREEZING 

Natural  Cements  may  be  completely  ruined  by  freezing 410 

Setting  and  Hardening  of  Portland  cement  in  concrete  or  mortar  is 

retarded  by  freezing 411 

Ultimate  Strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete  and  mortar  appears 

to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  freezing 411 

Thin  Scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  walks  or  walls  which 

have  been  frozen 410 

Heating  the  Materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost.  413 
Salt  Lowers  the  freezing  point 414 
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Mix  Oonerate  Wat  to  render  it  impervious 429 

Protection  of  Steel  requires  ^  inch  to  2  inches  of  concrete. 433 

Cinders  do  not  corrode  metal 429 

DATA   ON   HANDUNO   OONORETE 

Average  load  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  for  wood  wheelbarrow  .  2.4  cu.  ft. 

"         "      "  sand  for  wood  wheelbarrow 2.5 

Large  load  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  for  iron  wheelbarrow  on 

short  haul  in  concrete  work     3.0 

Large  load  of  sand  for  iron  wheelbarrow  on  short  haul  in  con- 
crete work 3.5 

Average  load  of  ordinary  concrete*  for  iron  wheelbarrow 1.9 

Large       "      "        "  "  "     "  "  ....  2.2 

Number  of  shovelfuls  of  concrete  per  barrow  in  average  load  . .  13 

u       a         u        u  u       u        u        "large      "      ..15 

Average  net  time  of  one  man  filling  wheelbarrow  with  concrete,     i  J  min. 
Ouick         "  "       "    "        "       "  "  "  "  T       " 

Average  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.,  and  rammed, 

per  man,  per  day  of  10  hoursf 2.2  cu.  yd. 

Large  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.  and  rammed, 

per  man,  per  day  of  10  hoursf 3     "      ** 

Average  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15 

men  per  day  of  10  hoursf   33  "      " 

Large  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15  men 

per  day  of  10  hoursf 47  "      " 

Approximate  average  quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and  rammed 

in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of   10  hours 11  "      " 

Approximate  large  quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and  rammed 

in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of  10  hours 16  "       " 

Approximate  average  surface  of  rough  braced  plank  form  built 

and  removed  by  one  carpenter  per  day  of  10  hour? 25  sq.     " 

GHANOINO    FOREIGN    TO    AMERICAN    MEASURES 

To  convert  values  of  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  to  pounds  per 
square  inch,  multiply  the  former  by  14.2  (more  exactly  14.2234). 

To  convert  values  of  pounds  per  square  inch  to  kilograms  per  square 
centimeter,  muhiply  the  former  by  0.07  (more  exactly,  0.07031). 

♦AD  measucrments  of  concrete  are  reduced  to  terms  of  quantity  in  place  after  ramming. 
"fNote  Uut  the  leveling  and  ramming,  but  not  the  labor  on  form,  are  included  in  this  item. 
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To  convert  values  of  pounds  per  square  inch  to  tons  (2,ocx>  lb.)   per 

square  foot,  divide  the  former  by  14  (more  exactly  13.89). 
To  convert  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  temperatures,  multiply  the  former 

by  1.8  and  add  32°  to  the  product. 
To  convert  Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade  temperature,  deduct  32®  from  the 

former  and  divide  by  1.8. 
One  millimeter  =  0.0394  inch 
One  centimeter  =  0.3937  " 
One  meter  =  39.37  inches  or  3.281  feet 
One  square  centimeter  =  0.155  square  inch 
One      "      meter  =  10.764  square  feet  or  1.196  square  yards 
One  cubic  centimeter  =  0.061  cubic  inch 
One     "     meter  =  35.31  cubic  feet,  or  1.308  cubic  yards 
One  liter  =  61.02  cubic  inches  or  0.0353  cubic  foot,  or  1.057  U.  S.  liquid 

quarts  or  0.2642  U.  S.  liquid  gallon 
One  gram  =  0.0353  avoirdupois  ounce 
500  grams  =1.1  pounds  avoirdupois 
One  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds  avoirdupois 

One  tonne  or  metric  ton  =  2204.62  pounds  or  1.1023  ions  (of  2,000  lb.) 
One  English  penny  =  $0.0203 
One        "      shilling  =  $0.2433 
One        "      pound  =  $4.8665 
One  French  franc  =  $0,193 
One  German  mark  =  $0,238 
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CHAPTER    II 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF 

CONCRETING 

This  chapter  is  not  written  for  experienced  civil  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors, nor  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  methods  and 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  an  elementar)-  outline,  indicating 
to  the  inexperienced  the  various  steps  which  must  be  taken  with  this  class 
of  masonry.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject 
are  treated  in  detail. 

The  question  as  to  whether  concrete  is  preferable  to  some  other  form  of 
masonry  may  often  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  cost.  The  cost,  in 
turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  structure,  the  rate  of  labor 
and  the  price  of  the  various  materials  entering  into  the  work.  Portland 
cement  concrete  has  been  laid  in  large  masses  at  as  low  a  price  as  t^  f>er 
cubic  yard,  while  for  thin  walls  built  under  disadvantageoas  conditions  the 
cost  of  constructing  mc^ds  may  cause  it  to  run  as  high  as  S30  ])tT  cubic 
yard,  and  in  the  case  of  ornamental  work  even  alx»ve  this.  Before  esti- 
mating the  cost  in  any  case,  the  materials  must  l>e  chosen  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  determined  from  a  consideration  of  the 
design  of  the  structure. 

WHSBX   OOVCBSTE    MAT   BK   USED 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Portland  cement  concrete  1%  lai^J  in 
hea>y  foundation  work  and  in  other  structures,  .such  as  tunnels  and  auIa- 
ways,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  fjecoiliariy  ariapted  UfT  fr/un- 
dations  of  engines  or  machiner}-,  hea\7'  walls,  piers,  etc..  In  the  firmer 
the  concrete  is  often  carried  all  the  way  up  t/>  the  }>ase  (ff  the  engine  rjr 
machine,  instead  of  being  topped  with  brick  or  .st/^ne.  It  i.s  wiriely  u.sed 
for  sidewalks  or  floors  upon  the  ground  krvel,  awJ  f^/r  «u«.}jenr)ed  fk^>n>. 
Allien  suitably  reinforced  with  steel,  it  fumi-hes  prrff/ably  the  rruM  tunufm- 
ical  and  effective  material  for  firt^frfxA  (f/rthtrufXif^,  Its  ase  fr/r  walls  of 
buildings  is  largely  increa^inir,  but  f^n  ^fj.ff^iux  tA  the  very  in^Jefinite  time 
required  in  tbe  building  and  mwn^  tA  f^jnns  the  hp*X  fnay  hir$^t\y  trxtttA 
the  original  estimate  unlesrn  the  huiWer  i^  exf^erienred  m  this  rlas-*  tA  wf^rk. 
Under  faTonble  cooditioR«,  hr/vtr*^.  a  6-in^h  wall  f4  f  "Wt  no 

more,  and  asaaUT  kas,  than  a  isir^rh  vail  fA  \jfUi  W 
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stronger,  more  durable,  and  fire-proof.    The  strength  of  concrete  columns 
and  beams  is  readily  calculated  by  means  of  formulas. 

Concrete  is  destined  to  be  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction  of 
tanks  and  vats  for  holding  various  liquids  which  attack  wood  and  iron. 
Their  construction  is  comparatively  simple,  but  the  work  must  be  care- 
fully performed  if  the  result  is  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory.  Concrete 
is  especially  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  arches,  because  the  stresses  therein 
are  chiefly  compressive.  Other  classes  of  work  for  which  concrete  is  largely 
employed  are  dams,  retaining  walls,  penstocks,  bridges,  abutments,  sewer 
and  water  conduits,  and  reservoirs.  For  ornamental  work  developments 
are  constantly  being  made,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  concrete  or  mortar 
can  be  cast  in  molds  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  plaster 
of  Paris  is  run  for  interior  decoration. 

SELECTION   OF   MATERIALS 

Concrete  is  ordinarily  composed  of  cement,  sand,  gravel  or  crushed 
stone,  or  both,  and  water.  The  selection  of  each  of  these  materiak  is 
largely  dependent  upon  local  conditions,  and  no  unalterable  rule  can  be 
laid  down  in  regard  to  it,  but  certain  general  conditions  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

Oament.  It  is  a  wise  rule  to  use  Portland  cement  for  nearly  all  classes 
of  concrete,  and  the  remarks  in  this  chapter  are  based  entirely  upon  this 
material.  Portland  cement  is  more  uniform  and  therefore  more  reliable,, 
while  its  strength  is  so  much  higher  than  Natural  cement  that  by  mixing  it 
with  larger  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  properly  graded,  it  will  usually 
yield  better  results  at  less  cost  than  Natural  cement. 

If  the  job  is  small  and  unimportant,  it  is  generally  safe  to  select  in  the 
market  a  brand  of  Portland  cement  of  American  manufacture  which  has 
a  first-class  reputation,  and  to  use  it  without  testing.  As  a  precaution, 
however,  it  is  usually  advisable  that  samples  from  a  few  of  the  packages  of 
every  shipment  be  tested  for  soundness.  This  can  be  done  after  a  little 
practice  with  scarcely  any  apparatus.  (See  p.  79.)  For  very  important 
concrete  construction  complete  specifications  should  be  prepared  before 
purchasing  the  cement,  and  a  small  laboratory  established  for  conducting 
tests  to  determine  whether  it  is  fulfilling  the  requirements.      (See  p.  28.) 

Aggregate.  The  sand  and  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  termed  the 
aggregate.  The  sand  should  be  clean.  One  may  obtain  some  idea  of  its 
cleanliness  by  placing  it  in  the  palm  of  one  hand  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other.     If  the  sand  is  dirty,  it  will  badly  discolor  the  palm. 
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If  the  use  of  dirty  sand  is  unavoidable,  its  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the 
mortar  should  be  investigated.  Preference  should  be  given  to  sand  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  grains.  Extremely  fine  sand  can  be 
used  alone,  but  it  makes  a  weaker  mortar  than  either  coarse  sand  alone  or 
a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  sand. 

Either  crushed  stone  or  clean  gravel,  or  both,  is  suitable  for  the  coarse 
material  of  the  aggregate.  It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  which  can  be  delivered 
upon  the  work  at  the  least  cost.  If  the  gravel  is  chosen  greater  uniformity 
is  attained  by  screening  it  over,  say  a  |-inch  mesh  screen,  and  then  re- 
mixing the  sand  which  falls  through  the  screen  with  the  coarser  gravel  in 
definite  proportions,  than  by  taking  the  run  of  the  bank.  If  the  gravel  \» 
dirty  or  clayey  it  should  be  washed  with  a  hose,  a  little  at  a  time,  before  it 
is  shoveled  on  to  the  mixing  platform. 

Broken  stone,  if  selected,  may  be  used  unscreened  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher,  although  it  is  preferable  to  screen  out  the  dust  and  to  use  the 
latter  as  a  portion  of  the  sand.  The  maximum  size  is  usually  limited 
to  2^  inches.  A  smaller  size  than  this,  say  one  inch,  will  give,  with  le»H 
care,  a  finer  surface.  In  a  thick  wall  large  sound  stones  may  be  placed 
by  hand  or  derrick  without  detriment  to  the  work,  providing  the  con- 
sistency of  the  concrete  is  thin  enough  to  properly  imbed  them. 

PROPOEnon 

Accurate  methods  of  proportioning  the  cement  and  aggregate  in  amcrtie 
are  discussed  in  chapter  XI,  page  183,  and  ifalargeorvery  imfx/rtant  ma^ 
is  under  consideration,  or  if  the  work  mast  be  water-tight,  the  correal  \fro 
portioning  requires  more  careful  consideration  than  can  \h:  given  It  in 
this  chapter.  The  method  often  adr^pted  (jf  pouring  water  inUf  the  r//arMrr 
material  to  determine  the  percentage  of  void.s,  and  thus  finding  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  to  use  for  filling  them,  is  apt  U9  \>t  mi.sleading,  fxr/auMr  v;  murh 
depends  upon  the  compactnesrj  (A  the  ?^tone,  due  to  the  mirth/^J  t/f  han/Jling 
it  —  that  is,  whether  placed  quietly,  drr/ppe^J,  thrown,  r/r  '*}tHktTi  dr/wn  -- 
and  because  in  the  maj^/rity  fA  caries  the  *ar»d  *t,uinlu',  ntnuy  grainii  v> 
large  that  thej'  wiU  n^A  enter  the  -maJUrr  \fnfh  fA  fh#'  nmrHrr  msitirriHl, 
In  a  anall  job  it  Is  sufiidentJy  arr-rjrat^  to  -d/:<^t  th*r  \fr<f[fiffi\tm  (A  ftnu^ti 
to  sand  which  will  zive  the  rtfiuh^rfl  •?r*rT.^h  to  the  rz/fi/refe,  an/i  ihtm  use 
twice  as  much  zrz**t\  or  ^pjokfir.  -^one  '<-.  -itzA.  \u  fi^rurin^  th#r  f^y^^  ^^ 
of  the  measures  for  the  ^j±tA  >:A  -*or^  :r  ma-t  f>e  r#rm#rmf>*rr#5d  that  a  \mn9\ 
oC  Portland  cement  -aretzh-  -i'/*  \^/:zA*.  t^A  htfhuViuy  tfi#r  \arr$Af  a*^  ^ 
bag  of  Portland  cetncr.t  r^  yrizA\.  ir^!  we  Tt^^L^  ^v.  ^rr^e  \fir  tiin% 
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that  a  cement  barrel  holds  3.8  cubic  feet.     This  is  a  fair  average  measure 
ment  of  a  heaped  barrel,  or  a  barrel  with  both  heads  removed  —  a  con- 
venient measure  for  sand. 

As  a  rough  guide  to  the  selection  of  materials  for  various  classes  of  work, 
we  may  take  four  proportions  which  differ  from  each  other  simply  in  the 
relative  quantity  of  cement: 

A  rich  mixture,  for  reinforced  engine  or  machine  foundations  sub- 
ject to  vibrations,  for  reinforced  floors,  beams  and  columns  for  heavy  load- 
ing, tanks  and  other  water-tight  work,  —  proportions  1:2:4,  that  is,  i 
barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  cement  (as  it  comes  from  the  manufac- 
turer) to  2  barrels  (7.6  cubic  feet)  loose  sand,  to  4  barrels  (15.2  cubic 
feet)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone; 

A  medium  mixture,  for  ordinary'  machine  foundations,  thin  founda- 
tion walls,  building  walls,  arches,  ordinar}'  floors,  sidewalks,  and  sewers,  — 
proportions  i:  2^:  5,  that  is,  i  barrel  (4  bags),  packed  Portland  cement 
to  2^  barrels  (9.5  cubic  feet)  loose  sand,  to  5  barrels  (19  cubic  feet)  loose 
gravel  or  broken  stone; 

An  ordinary  mixture,  for  heavy  walls,  retaining  walls,  piers,  and  abut- 
ments, which  are  to  be  subjected  to  considerable  strain,  —  proportions  are 
1:3:6,  that  is,  I  barrel  (4  bags),  packed  Portland   cement,  to  3   barrel? 
(11.4  cubic  feet)  loose  sand,  to  6  barrels  (22.8  cubic  feet)  loose  gravel  01 
broken  stone; 

A  lean  mixture,  for  unimportant  work  in  masses  where  the  concrete  is 
subjected  to  plain  compressive  strain,  as  in  large  foundations  supporting 
a  stationary  load  or  backing  for  stone  masonr)',  —  proportions  are  1:4:8, 
that  is,  I  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  cement,  to  4  barrels  (15.2  cubic 
feet)  loose  sand,  to  8  barrels  (30.4  cubic  feet)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

The  above  specifications  are  based  upon  fair  average  practice.  If  the 
aggregate  is  carefully  graded  and  the  proportions  are  scientifically  fixed, 
smaller  proportions  of  cement  may  be  used  for  each  class  of  work. 

QUANTITIES    OF    MATERIAL 

Inexperienced  contractors  have  often  lost  money  by  assuming  that  the 
quantity  of  gravel  plus  the  quantity  of  sand  required  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  volume  of  the  finished  concrete  —  that  is,  that  7^  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete in  the  proportions  of  i:  2 J:  5  will  require  2^  cubic  yards  of  sand  ancf 
5  cubic  yards  of  gravel.  This  is  absolutely  wrong,  since  the  grains  of  sand 
fill,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  spaces  between  the  larger  pebbles.  It  is  incor- 
rect, on  the  other  hand,  to  figure  a  quantity  of  gravel  equal  to  the  total 
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volume  of  the  concrete,  because  ihe  introduction  of  the  mortar,  which  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  actual  voids,  swells  the  bulk. 

If  gravel  or  stone  having  particles  of  uniform  size  is  used  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  work  will  cost  from  j  to  10  per  cent,  more,  on  account 
of  the  additional  quantity  of  material  required  to  make  a  given  volume  of 
concrete.  In  measuring  the  gravel  or  stone  before  mixing  there  will  be 
less  solid  matter  in  a  measure,  and  consequently  more  sand  and  cement 
will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  stones.  This  fact, 
which  is  often  overlooked  even  by  experienced  men,  is  illustrated  in  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  fashion  in  Figs,  i  and  1.     Here  Fig.  i  illustrates 


T~Xr^ 

]1 

^^ 

i:AV^;vS% 

^Oi^ 

1 

FiC.  1.— Dry  Materials  and  Mixture  when  the  Stone  is  of  va 


(Sff  p.  1 5-) 


the  measurement  of  the  dry  materials  and  the  mixture  produced  therefrom 
when  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  one  uniform  size,  while  Fig.  2  shows 
the  dry  materials  and  the  mixture  when  the  stone  is  what  is  termed  "crusher 
run"  —  that  is,  of  varying  sizes  as  it  comes  from  the  crusher. 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  uniform  stone  measured  in  Fig.  i  con- 
tains less  solid  stone  than  the  graded  ston*"  mmioured  in  Fig.  2,  The  spaces 
between  the  stones  in  the  first  case  — lal  to  the  volume  of 
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the  solid  particles,  and  as  the  measure  of  the  sand  is  one-half  that  of  the 
stone,  and  the  particles  of  cement  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand,  this  sand  and 
cement  mixes  in  between  the  stones,  filling  the  spaces  or  voids,  and  re- 
sulting in  a  mixture  but  very  slightly  greater  in  volume  than  the  stone 
alone.  In  the  second  case,  Fig.  2,  the  spaces  between  the  large  stones  in 
the  stone  measure  are  filled  with  graded  smaller  stones,  so  that  there  is  a 
much  smaller  volume  of  spaces  or  voids.  Hence,-  when  the  sand  and 
cement,  which  are  identical  with  that  in  Fig.  i,  are  mixed  with  it  the 
volume  of  mixture  becomes  considerably  larger  than  the  original  bulk  of 
the  stone.  Consequently,  if  we  start  with  definite  proportions  of  materials, 
more  concrete  will  be  made  with  graded  stone  —  such  as  ** crusher  run" 
broken  stone,  or  gravel  containing  various  sizes,  ranging,  say,  from  {  inch 
up  to  2  inches  —  than  if  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  uniform  size.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  are  changed  on  account 
of  the  fewer  voids  in  the  mixed  stone,  and  less  sand  and  cement  are  used, 
a  saving  in  these  materials  I'esults. 

Fuller's  Rule  For  Quantities — The  simplest  rule  for  determining  the 
quantities  of  materials  for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is  one  devised  by 
William  B.  Fuller.     Expressed  in  words,  it  is  as  follows: 

Divide  1 1  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  all  the  ingredients,  and  the  quotient 
>\ill  be  the  number  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement  required  for  i  cubic  yard 
of  concrete.  The  number  of  barrels  of  cement  thus  found,  multiplied 
respectively  by  the  '* parts"  of  sand  and  stone,  will  give  the  number  of 
barrels  of  each  required  for  i  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  multiplying 
these  values  by  3.8  (the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  barrel),  and  dividing  by 
27  (the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  cubic  yard),  will  give  the  quantities  of 
sand  and  stone,  in  fractions  of  a  cubic  yard,  needed  for  i  cubic  yard  of 
concrete. 

To  express  this  rule  in  the  shaj^e  of  formulas: 
Let 

r  =  number  of  parts  cement; 

.9  =  number  of  parts  sand; 

g  =  number  of  parts  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

Then 

II 
=  P  =  number  of  barrels  Portland   cement   required   for  one 

^  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

3-8 
PXsX        =  number  of  cubic  vards  of  sand  reciuired  for  one  cubic  yard  of 
27 

concrete. 
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3.8 
/^Xj?X   —=  number  of  cubic   yards    of    slone    or  gravel    required    for 

'  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

The  following  table  is  made  up  from  Fuller's  rule  and  represents  fair 
averages  of  all  classes  of  material.  The  first  figure  in  each  proportion 
represents  the  unit,  or  one  barrel  (4  bags),  of  packed  Portland  cement  (weigh- 
ing 376  pounds),  the  second  figure, the  number  of  barrels  loose  sand  (3.8 
cubic  feet  each)  per  barrel  of  cement,  and  the  third  figure,  the  number  of 
barrels  loose  gravel  or  stone  (of  3.8  cubic  feet  each)  per  barrel  of  cement: 

Materials  for  One  Cubic  Yard  oj  Concrete, 


Cement, 

Sand. 

Gra\'el  or  stone. 

Proportions. 

Harrels. 

Cubic  yards. 

Cubic  yards. 

1:2:4 

1-57 

0.44 

0.88 

i:2i:5 

1.29 

0.45 

0^1 

1:3:6 

1. 10 

0.46 

0^3 

1:4-8 

0.85 

0.48 

0.96 

If  the  coarse  material  is  broken  stone  screened  to  uniform  size  it  will,  as 
is  stated  above,  contain  less  solid  matter  in  a  given  volume  than  an  average 
stone,  and  about  5  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  quantities  of  all  the 
materials.  If  the  coarse  material  contains  a  large  variety  of  sizes 
so  as  to  be  quite  dense,  about  5  per  cent,  may  be  deducted  from  all  of 
the  quantities. 

Example. —  WTiat  materials  will  be  required  for  six  machine  founda- 
tions, each  5  feet  square  at  the  '  ottom,  4  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  8  feet 
high  ? 

Answer.  —  E^ch  pier  contains  163  cubic  feet,  and  the  six  piers  therefore 

.6X163 

contain =  36.2   cubic  vards.     If  we  select  proportions  1:2^:  5, 

27 

we  find,  multiplying  the  total  volume  by  the  quantities  given  in  the  table, 

that  there  will  be  required,  in  round  numbers,  47  barrels  packed  cement, 

16 J  cubic  yards  loose  sand,  ^7,  cubic  yards  loose  gravel. 

TOOLS  AND  APPARATUS  REQUIEED  FOB  CONCRETE  WORK 

The  quantity  of  tools  will,  of  course,  varv-  with  the  size  of  the  gang. 
The  following  schedule  is  based  upon  a  small  gang  of  eight  or  ten  men, 
making  concrete  by  hand : 
Eight  square  pointed  .shovels,   size  No.   3,   and  such  as  illu>trated   in 

Fig.  3,  page  18.      (If  a   \tT\  wet  mixture  is  used  substitute  small 

coal  scoops.) 
Three  iron  wheelbarrows.  Fig.  4,  page  18. 
Two  rammers,  Figs.  112,  113  or  114,  pages  373  and  374. 
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One  mixing  platform,  about  15  feet  square,  built  so  substantially  that  it 
can  be  moved  without  coming  to  pieces,  and  having  a  a  by  3-inch 
strip  around  the  edge  to  prevent  waste  of  materials  and  water. 
On  a  small  job  this  may  be  of  i-inch  stuff,  resting  on  joists  about 
3  feet  apart,  provided  it  is  stiffened  by  being  tongued  and  grooved. 


Fig.  5.— Measuring  Boit  for  Gravel.     (.S>f  p.  18.) 


One  measuring  box  or  barrel  for  sand,  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  of  con- 
crete. A  convenient  measure  is  a  cement  barrel,  either  whole  or 
sawed  in  two,  with  both  heads  removed.  It  is  filled  and  then  lifted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  the  sand. 

One  measuring  box  for  gravel  (see  Fig.  5)  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  (rf 
concrete. 
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Lumber  for  making  and  bracing  forms. 

Nails  and,  for  some  kinds  of  work,  bolts,  for  forms. 


OONSTBUOTION  OF  FORMS 

Green  spruce  or  fir  lumber  is  suitable  for  forms.  If  a  smooth  face  is 
required  the  surface  of  the  boards  or  plank  next  to  the  concrete  must  be 
dressed  and  the  edges  tongued  and  grooved  or  beveled.  The  forms  must 
be  nearly  water-tight.  The  sheeting,  which  is  usually  laid  horizontal,  may 
be  1  inch,  i)  inch  or  2  inches  thick,  the  distance  apart  of  the  studding  being 
governed  by  the  thickness  selected.  The  studs  must  he  placed  not  more 
than  2  feet  apart  for  i-inch  sheeting  nor  more  than  5  feet  apart  for  a-inch 
sheeting.  They  must  be  securely  braced  so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure 
of  the  soft  concrete  and  of  the  puddling  or  ramming. 

The  lower  portion  of  a  foundation  wall  in  a  trench  excavated  in  earth  so 
stiff  as  to  stand  nearly  vertical  may  sometimes  be  laid  with  no  form  at  all, 
and  then  narrowed  in  at  the  top  to  the  required  thickness.*  but  if  the 
sides  of  the  trench  are  sloping  it  is  generally  cheaper  lo  save  concrete 
material   by  carrying  the  forms  to  the   bottom.     A   thin    wall  may   be 


i.  «L — CoiMrucuon  of  Form  when  Base  o[  Wall  is  J^pread.     (.Stt  p.  19J 
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greatly  strengthened  by  spreading  the  base,  which  is  readily  accomplished 
by  starting  the  boards  or  plank  6  or  8  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation and  allowing  the  soft  concrete  to  flow  out  under  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  wall  so  as  to  make  footings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  studs  may 
run  to  the  bottom,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  but  should  be  tapered 
and  greased  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  without  injury  to  the 
concrete. 

For  all  walls  under  9  or  10  inches  in  thickness,  small  steel  rods  \  or 
f  inch  in  diameter,  spaced  about  18  inches  apart,  will  greatly  increase  the 
stiffness  and  add  to  the  safety  of  the  structure,  especially  while  the  con- 
crete is  hardening. 

Forms  must  be  left  in  place  for  three  or  four  weeks  if  there  is  earth  or 
water  pressure  against  the  wall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  strain 
upon  it,  24  hours  setting,  or  until  the  concrete  will  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  without  indentation,  is  sufficient. 

Further  descriptions  of  form  construction  and  methods  of  facing  are 
given  in  Chapter  XVII.  Forms  for  sjiecial  structures  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  subsequent  chapters  treating  of  concrete  design. 

MIXINO  AND  LATINO  CONCRETE 

The  advisability  of  employing  machinery'  for  mixing  the  concrete  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  to  be  laid.  On  a  small  job  the  first  cost  of 
mixing  machinery  and  the  running  expenses,  such  as  the  labor  of  the  engine- 
man,  which  continue  when  the  machine  is  idle,  may  bring  the  cost  of  ma- 
chine-mixed concrete  higher  than  hand-mixed.  The  decision  may  be 
based  entirely  upon  the  cost  j^er  cubic  yard  of  concrete  laid,  provided  a 
first-class  machine  is  employed,  since  g(K)d  concrete  can  be  made  either  by 
machine  or  by  hand.  The  various  types  of  concrete  mixers  and  the  methods 
of  employing  them  are  discussed  in  Chapter  X\'I. 

The  foreman  for  a  gang  of  concrete  mixers  nec<i  not  be  of  great  intelli- 
gence, but  must  be  one  who  will  obey  orders  strictly,  and  know  how  to 
keep  all  of  his  men  constantly  busy.  The  amount  of  work  turned  out  will 
de[K»n(I  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  arrangement  of  the  gang,  whether  each 
man  has  certain  definite  ojjerations  to  perform  over  and  over  again,  and 
whether  'these  operations  fit  into  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  gang  so  that 
none  of  the  men  have  idle  moments. 

A  gang  of  at  least  6  men  besides  the  foreman  is  required  even  on  small 
work,  while  as  many  as  23  men  may  be  eff^ectively  employed.  In  addition 
to  these,  an  inspector  is  generally  necessar}'  lo  watch  the  placing  of  the 
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concrete  and  see  that  the  mixture  is  uniform  and  of  proper  consistency. 
Cheap  laborers,  as  for  instance  Italians,  make  good  men  for  mixing  and 
transporting  the  concrete. 

The  materials  for  the  concrete  ought,  of  course,  to  be  deposited  as  near 
the  work  as  possible.  The  cement,  whether  it  comes  in  bags  or  barrels, 
must  be  sheltered  from  the  rain.  Covering  with  plank  is  insufficient. 
Bags  should  be  protected  from  moist  atmosphere;  a  cellar  is  likely  to  be 
t(X)  damp.  To  keep  the  sand  and  stone  as  near  the  mixing  platform  as 
possible,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  haul  the  materials  as  they  are  required 
from  day  to  day.  If  the  sand  or  stone  pile  is  at  any  time  farther  from  the 
measuring  boxes  than  a  man  can  profitably  throw  with  shovels  without 
walking,  say  more  than  8  or  10  feet,  do  not  hesitate  to  have  it  loaded  into 
wheelbarrows  and  dumj>ed  into  the  measuring  boxes.  Materials  can  be 
wheeled  in  barrows  to  a  distance  of  10  to  25  feet  from  the  platform  at 
about  the  same  cost  that  they  can  be  shoveled  direct  with  a  long  throw. 

There  are  many  methods  of  mixing  concrete  by  hand,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  XVI,  all  of  which  with  care  produce  good  work.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  inexperienced  the  following  directions  for  the  work  of  a 
small  gang  of  six  men  with  foremen  may  be  useful.  They  are  given  merely 
for  illustration,  and  must  be  more  or  less  varied  to  suit  local  circumstances. 

Directions  for  Mixing  Oonerete.  Assume  a  gang  of  four  men  to 
wheel  and  mix  the  concrete,  with  two  other  men  to  look  after  the  placing 
and  ramming. 

WTien  starting  a  batch,  two  mixers  shovel  or  wheel  sand  into  the  measur- 
ing box  or  barrel  —  which  should  have  no  bottom  or  top  —  level 
it  and  lift  off  the  measure,  leveling  the  sand  still  further  if  necessary- . 
They  then  empty  the  cement  on  top  of  the  sand,  level  it  to  a 
laver  of  even  thickness,  and  turn  the  dr\*  sand  and  cement  with  shovels 
three  times,  as  described  below,  after  which  the  mixture  should  be  of 
uniform  color. 

While  these  two  men  are  mixing  sand  and  cement,  the  other  two  fill  the 
gravel  measure  about  half  full,  then  the  two  sand  men  take  hold  with  them, 
and  complete  filling  it.  The  gravel  measure  is  lifted,  the  gravel  hollowed 
out  slightly  in  the  center,  and  the  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  shoveled  on 
top  in  a  layer  of  nearly  even  thickness.*  A  definite  number  of  pails  are 
filled  with  water,  and  poured  directly  on  the  top  of  these  layers,  greater 
uniformity  being  thus  attained  than  by  adding  the  water  directly  from 
a  hose.     AiFter  soaking  in  slightly  the  mass  is  ready  for  turning. 

♦  Some  engineers  prefer  to  spread  the  stone  on  top  of  the  sand  and  cement,  while  others 
prefer  to  mix  the  water  with  the  sand  and  cement  before  adding  them  to  the  stone. 
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The  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  of  turning  with  shovels  materials 
which  have  already  been  spread  in  layers  is  as  follows: 

Two  men,  a  and  6,  with  square  pointed  shovels,  stand  facing  each  other 
at  one  end  of  the  pile  to  be  turned,  one  working  right-handed  and  the  other 
left-handed.  Each  man  pushes  his  shovel  along  the  platform  under  the 
pile,  lifts  the  shovelful,  turns  with  it,  and  then,  turning  the  shovel  com- 
pletely over,  and  with  a  spreading  motion  drawing  the  shovel  toward  him- 
self, deposits  the  material  about  2  feet  from  its  original  position.  Repeti- 
tions of  this  operation  will  form  a  flat  ridge  of  the  material,  on  a  line  with 
the  pile  as  it  originally  lay,  and  flat  enough  so  that  the  stones  will  not  roll. 
As  soon  as,  but  not  before,  a  single  ridge  is  complete,  two  other  men, 
c  and  d,  should  start  upon  this  ridge,  turning  the  materials  for  the 
second  time,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  forming  as  before  a  flat  ridge 
and  finally  a  level  pile  which  gradually  replaces  the  last.  A  third  mixing 
is  accomplished  in  a  similar  way. 

Fig.  7  gives  the  position  of  the  piles  as  the  concrete  is  being  turned. 
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Fig.  7.  —  Position  of  Men  and  Concrete  on  Platform  while  Turning.     {See  p.  22.) 
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A  portion  of  the  original  layers  is  shown  at  p,  the  ridge  formed  by  men  a 
and  h  shoveling  from  pile  p  is  shown  at  ^,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ridge  formed  by  men  c  and  d  is  shown  at  rr.  The  third  turning  is  not 
shown. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  must  be  varied  according  to  the  moisture  in 
the  materials  and  the  consistency  required  in  the  concrete.  While  the 
opinions  of  engineers  regarding  the  proper  consistency  vary  widely,  it  is 
ad\dsable,  the  authors  believe,  for  an  inexperienced  gang  to  use  an  excess 
of  water.  The  rule  may  be  made  in  hand  mixing  to  use  as  much  water  as 
can  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  materials.  Concrete  thus  made 
will  be  so  soft  or  "mushy"  that  it  will  fall  off  the  shovel  unless  haiidled 
quickly. 

After  the  material  has  been  turned  twice,  as  described,  and  as  soon  as 
the  third  turning  has  been  commenced,  two  of  the  mixers  who  have 
finished  turning  may  load  the  concrete  into  barrows  and  wheel  to  place. 
They  should  fill  their  own  barrows,  and  after  the  mass  has  been  com- 
pletely tiuned  for  the  third  time  by  the  other  two  men  the  latter  should 
start  filling  the  gravel  measure  for  the  next  batch. 

If  the  concrete  is  not  wheeled  over  50  feet,  four  experienced  men  ought 
to  mix  and  wheel  on  the  average  about  10^  batches  in  ten  hours.  This 
figure  is  based  on  proportions  1:2^:  5,  and  assumes  that  a  batch  consists 
of  one  barrel  (four  bags)  Portland  cement  with  9.5  cubic  feet  of  sand  and 
19  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  stone. 

Assuming,  as  given  on  page  17,  that  1.29  barrels  of  cement  are  re- 
quired for  I  cubic  yard. of  concrete,  one  barrel  of  cement  —  that  is,  one 
batch  —  will  make  0.78  cubic  yard  of  concrete;  hence  lo^  batches  mixed 
and  wheeled  by  four  men  in  ten  hours  are  equivalent  to  8J  cubic  yards  of 
concrete.  This  is  for  the  very  simplest  kind  of  concreting  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  labor  of  supplying  materials  to  the  mixing  platform  or 
for  building  forms. 

Pladng  Oonerete.  The  concrete  may  be  transported  and  handled  by 
any  means  which  will  not  cause  the  materials  to  separate.  If  mixed 
wet  it  may  be  dropped  directly  from  shovels  or  barrows  to  place,  or  it 
may  be  run  down  an  inclined  pip)e  or  chute.  The  layers  should  be  about 
6  inches  thick.  For  a  dr\'  or  a  jelly-like  mixture  common  square  ended 
rammers  are  employed  and  the  mass  must  be  rammed  until  the  mortar 
flushes  to  the  surface.  Wet  concrete  must  be  merely  puddled  or 
"  joggled  "to  expel  the  air  and  surplus  water.  Before  placing  a  fresh  layer 
upon  work  wljich  has  set,  the  surface  must  be  cleaned  of  dirt  and  scum, 
and  thoroughly  wet. 
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The  placing  of  concrete  and  the  kinds  of  rammers  for  different  classes  of 
work  are  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XVII. 


APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  OONORETE 

The  cost  of  concrete  depends  more  upon  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  conditions  which  govern  it  than  upon  the  first  cos! 
of  the  materials.  In  a  very  general  way,  we  may  say  that  when  laid  in  large 
masses  or  in  a  very  heavy  wall,  so  that  the  construction  of  the  forms  is 
relatively  a  small  item,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  in  place  is  likely  to  range 
from  $4  to  $7.  The  lower  figure  represents  contract  work  under  favorable 
conditions  with  lo\*'  prices  for  materials,  and  the  higher  figure  small  jobs 
and  inexperienced  men.  Similarly,  we  may  say  that  for  sewers  and 
arches,  where  centering  is  required,  the  price  may  range  from  $7  to  $14 
per  cubic  yard.  Thin  building  walls  under  eight  inches  thick  may  cost 
from  $10  to  $20  per  cubic  yard,  according  to  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  finish  which  is  given  to  the  surface. 

These  ranges  in  price  seem  enormous  for  a  material  which  is  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  handled  by  unskilled  labor,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  skilled  workmen  are  required  for  constructing  forms  and  centers,  and 
often  the  labor  upon  these  may  be  several  times  that  of  mixing  and  placing 
the  concrete.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  job  is  a  ver\'  small  one  or  under  the 
p)ersonal  supervision  of  a  competent  engineer,  it  is  cheaper  and  more  satis- 
factory to  employ  an  experienced  contractor  than  day  labor.  Green  men 
under  an  inexperienced  foreman  may  not  be  counted  up>on  to  mix  and  lay 
over  one-half  the  amount  of  concrete  that  will  be  handled  by  a  skilled 
gang  under  expert  superintendence. 

A  close  estimate  of  cost  may  be  reached,  in  cases  where  the  conditions 
are  known  in  advance,  by  taking  up  in  detail  and  then  combining  the 
various  units  of  the  material  and  labor  as  outlined  below. 

Cost  of  Oement.  As  the  price  of  Portland  cement  varies  largely  with 
the  demand,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  quotations  from  dealers  for  every 
purchase.  It  is  such  heavy  stuff  that  the  freight  usually  enters  largely 
into  the  cost,  and  quotations  should  therefore  be  made  f.o.b.  the  nearest 
point  of  delivery  to  the  work.  The  cost  of  hauling  by  wagon  may  be 
readily  estimated  by  assuming  that  a  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  }X)unds 
(gross),  and  that  a  pair  of  horses  will  haul  over  an  average  country  road 
a  load  of,  say,  5  000  [)ounds,  traveling  in  all  a  distance  of  20  to  25  miles  in 
a  (lay,  that  is,  10  to  T2J  miles  with  load.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  teams  are  good  and  properly  handled. 
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Having  found  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  barrel,  delivered,  the  approxi- 
mate cost  per  cubic  yard  is  at  once  obtained  from  the  table  on  page  17. 
If.  for  example,  the  cost  is  $2  per  barrel  and  proportions  i:  2^:  5  are 
selected,  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  will  be  1.29  X  $2.00 
=  $2.58. 

€k)8t  of  Sand.  The  cost  of  sand  depends  chiefly  upon  the  distance 
hauled.  With  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  loading  (including 
the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  pit)  may  be  estimated,  if  handled  in  large 
quantities,  at  18  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  on  a  small  job  at  27  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  For  hauling  add  one  cent  for  each  100  feet  of  distance  from 
the  pit.  The  additional  cost  of  screening,  if  required,  will  vary  with  the 
coarseness  of  the  material,  but  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  may  be  called  an 
average  price  for  this,  unless  the  sand  is  obtained  by  screening  the  gravel, 
when  no  allowance  need  be  made.  After  finding  the  cost  of  one  cubic 
yard  of  sand,  the  cost  of  the  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is  readily 
figured  from  the  table  referred  to.  If,  for  example,  the  cost  of  sand 
screened,  loaded  and  hauled  i  000  feet  is  52  cents  per  cubic  yard,  the  cost 
per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  for  proportions  i:  2^:  5  will  be  0.45  X  $0.52  = 
$o.23i. 

Cost  of  Gravel  or  Broken  Stone.  If  broken  stone  is  used  upon  a  small 
job  for  the  coarse  aggregate,  it  is  usually  purchased  by  the  ton  or  cubic 
yard.  A  2000-lb.  ton  of  broken  stone  may  be  considered  as  averaging 
approximately  0.9  cubic  yards,  although  differences  in  specific  gravity 
cause  considerable  variation.  A  two-horse  load  is  generally  considered 
li  to  2  yards,  the  latter  quantity  requiring  ver}-  high  sideboards.  The  cost 
of  screening  gravel,  if  this  is  necessar}',  while  a  ver)-  variable  item,  may  be 
estimated  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  loading  gravel  into 
double  carts,  vnih.  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  may  be  estimated  on  a 
small  job  at  38  cents  per  cubic  yard.  If  handled  in  large  quantities,  25 
cents  is  an  average  cost.  The  cost  of  loading  includes  loosening  and 
also  the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  the  pit.  Hauling  costs  about  one  cent 
per  cubic  yard  additional  for  each  100  feet  of  distance  hauled  under  load. 
If.  to  illustrate,  the  cost  of  gravel  [)icked.  screened,  loaded  and  haule^l 
I  000  feet  is  83  cents  |)er  cubic  yard,  the  cost  of  the  gravel  per  cubic  yard 
of  concrete  for  proportions  i:  2^:  5  will  l>e  0.91  X  $0.83  =  $0.75*. 

For  distances  u[)  to  300  feet  both  sand  and  gravel  can  he  hauled  more 
economically  by  wheelbarrows  than  by  teams.  The  cost  of  loading  wheel- 
barrows is  about  half  the  cost  of  loading  carts,  while  the  cost  of  hauling 
with  barrows  per  100  feet  is  about  four  times  greater. 

Cost  of  Labor.       With  an  experienced  gang  working  at  the  rale  of  15 
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cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  mixing  and  laying  concrete,  if  shoveled  directly 
to  place  from  the  mixing  platform,  will  average  about  80  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  in  addition  to  the  work  on  forms.  If ,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  con- 
crete is  wheeled  in  barrows,  9  cents  per  cubic  yard  must  be  added  to  the 
above  price  for  the  first  25  feet  that  the  barrows  are  wheeled  under 
load,  and  ij  cents  for  each  additional  25  feet  wheeled.  With  other 
rates  of  wages,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as  proportional.  With  a 
green  gang,  the  cost  will  be  nearly  double  the  above  figures,  but  as  the 
men  become  worked  in  and  the  organization  jjerfected,  the  cost  should 
approximate  more  nearly  the  prices  given. 

The  labor  on  forms  is  not  included  in  the  above.  This  is  an  extremely 
variable  item.  The  cost  of  building  rough  plank  forms  (not  including 
cost  of  lumber)  on  both  sides  of  a  5-foot  wall  may  be  as  low  as  14  cents 
per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  with  other  thicknesses  of  wall  in  inverse  pro- 
portion. On  elaborate  work  the  price,  which  is  really  dependent  upon  the 
face  area,  may  reach  several  dollars  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  concrete  varies  (i)  with  the  quality  of  the  materials; 
(2)  with  the  quantity  of  cement  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  the  concrete; 
and  (3)  with  the  density  of  the  mixture. 

We  may  say  that  the  strongest  and  most  economical  mixture  consists  of 
an  aggregate  comprising  a  large  variety  of  sizes  of  particles,  so 
graded  that  they  fit  into  each  other  with  the  smallest  possible  volume 
of  spaces  or  voids,  and  enough  cement  to  slightly  more  than  fill  all 
of  these  spaces  or  voids  between  the  solids  of  the  aggregate.  It  is  obvious 
that  with  the  same  aggregate  the  strongest  cement  will  make  the  strongest 
concrete. 

On  important  construction  the  various  materials  to  be  used  should  be 
carefully  tested,  and  sp)ecimens  of  the  mixture  selected  made  up  in  advance 
and  subjected  to  test.  As  a  guide  to  the  loads  which  concrete  will  stand 
in  compression,  —  that  is,  under  vertical  loading  where  the  height  of  the 
column  or  mass  is  not  over,  say,  12  times  the  least  horizontal  dimension, 
—  we  may  give  the  following  ap[)roximate  figures  as  safe  strengths,  after 
ihe  concrete  has  set  at  least  one  month,  for  the  proportions  which  have 
previously  been  selected  in  this  article  as  typical  mixtures. 

The  figures,  compared  with  the  results  of  recent  experiments  on  1 2-inch  * 
cubes,  allow  a  factor  of  safety  of  six  at  the  age  of  one  month,  or  eight  at  the 
age  of  six  months,  and  are  based  on  conservative  practice.     The  relative 
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strengths  of  the  different  mixtures  are  calculated  from  original  investiga- 
tions of  the  authors  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII. 

Safe  Strength  of  Portland  Cement  Concrete  in  Direct  Compression. 

Pounds  per  Tons  per 

Proportions.  square  inch.  square  foot. 

1:2:4 410  29 

I  2j:5  360         25 

»  3-  6 325         23 

1:4:8 260         18 

With  a  large  mass  foundation  take  values  onc-eishth  greater. 
With  a  vibrating  or  pounding  load,  take  one-half  these  values. 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  ver\*  much  less  than  the  compressive 
strength.  Experiments  made  by  the  authors,  with  mixtures  of  average 
proportions,  give  the  ultimate  fiber  stress  in  beams  as  about  one-eighth 
the  breaking  strength  in  compression. 
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CHAPTER  in 
SPECIFICATIONS 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  specifications  for 
Cement,  in  brief,  for  the  small  purchaser.     (See  p.  29.) 
Portland  cement,  in  full,  for  the  large  purchaser.     (See  p.  29.) 
Natural  cement,  in  full,  for  the  large  purchaser.     (See  p.  31.) 
Portland  cement  concrete.     (See  p.  32.) 
First-class  steel  for  reinforced  concrete.     (See  p.  38.) 

These  specifications  cover  all  ordinar}'  concrete  construction,  and  are 
adapted  as  far  as  possible  for  direct  use  in  placing  contracts  for  material 
and  construction,  although  concrete  specifications  for  structures  of  intricate 
design  will  require  the  insertion  of  additional  paragraphs  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  particular  work. 

If  sand,  screenings,  gravel,  stone,  or  steel  are  purchased  on  separate  con- 
tracts, paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  7  (pp.  33  and  34)  may  be  extracted  from 
the  concrete  specifications. 

The  full  specifications  for  cement  are  advised  for  important  work, 
whether  large  or  small,  although  the  brief  specifications  which  precede 
them  may  be  sometimes  useful. 

Even  when  purchasing  by  the  full  specifications  it  may  often  be,  and 
in  fact  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is,  unnecessar}' actually  to  test  the  cement, 
except  for  soundness  and  fineness,  but  the  strict  detail  specifications  are 
necessary  so  that  if  the  cement  is  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily  samples 
may  be  subjected  to  complete  tests  on  the  ground,  or  sent  to  testing  labora- 
tories, and  the  remainder  of  the  shipment  or  subsequent  shipments  re- 
jected. 

Printed  specifications  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  "Notice  to  Con- 
tractors" stating  the  place  and  time  of  receiving  bids,  the  amount  of  the 
check  to  be  deposited  with  each  bid  and  the  bond  required,  and  specifying 
that  the  contractor  shajl  give  references  and  shall  state  what  work  of  a 
similar  character  he  has  performed.  A  "Form  of  Bid"  is  also  sometimes 
inserted. 

The  specifications  and  contract  are  based  upon  the  authors*  practice 
supplemented  by' a  careful  study  of  specifications  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  &  Mainte- 
nance-of-Way  Association,  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  United  States 
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Army,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Com- 
missions, of  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  others. 

BRIEF  SPEOIFIOATIONS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  CEMENT 

The  cement  shall  be  a  first-class  Portlandf  cement  of  a  standard  brand 
bearing  a  good  reputation,  sound,  i.e.,  not  liable  to  expansion  or  disintegra- 
tion, —  fine  and  of  uniform  quality.  It  shall  be  free  from  lumps  and  shall 
be  packed  in  sound  barrels.  J 

FULL  SPEOIFIOATIONS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

1.  Packages.  Cement  shall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvas  sacks.§ 
Each  package  shall  have  printed  upon  it  the  brand  and  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Packages  received  in  broken  or  damaged  condition  may  be 
rejected  or  accepted  as  fractional  packages. 

2.  Weight.  Four  bags  shall  constitute  a  barrel,  and  the  average  net 
weight  of  the  cement  contained  in  one  bag  shall  be  not  less  than  94  lb. 
or  376  lb.  net  per  barrel.  A  cement  bag  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  one 
pound.     The  weights  of  the  separate  packages  shall  be  uniform. 

3.  ReqnirementB.*  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements 
may  be  held  awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight-day  tests  before  rejection . 

4.  Tests.*  All  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  Januarj'  21,  1903,  and 
amended  January  20,  1904,  with  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
(See  Chapter  VII,  page  63.) 

5.  SampUng.  Samples  shall  be  taken  at  random  from  sound  packages, 
and  the  cement  from  each  package  shall  be  tested  separately. 

6.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following  require- 
ments: 

7.  Definition  of  Portland  Cement.*  This  term  is  applied  to  the  finely 
pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  calcination  to  incipient  fusion  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  properly  pro|3ortioned  argillaceous||  and  calcareous*' 
materials,  and  to  which  no  addition  greater  than  3%  has  been  made 
subsequent  to  calcination. 

^Paragraphs  designated  by  an  asterisk  are  quoted  from  the  Standard  Specifications  of.  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

tOr  Natural,  or  Puzzolan. 

^If  stored  in  a  dry  place  to  be  used  immediately,  it  may  be  packed  in  stout  clotl}  or  canvas  ba)i;!> 
which  are  of  course  cheaper  than  barrels. 

§If  the  cement  it  to  be  stored  in  a  damp  place  or  near  the  sea,  it  must  be  packed  in  well-made 
wooden  barrels  hned  with  paper. 

/Clayey.  •^Consisting  chiefly  of  lime  or  calcium. 
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8.  Specific  Gravity.*  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement,  thoroughly 
dried  at  ioo°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.),  shall  be  not  less  than  3.10. 

9.  Fineness.*  It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than  8% 
on  the  No.  100,  and  not  more  than  25%  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

10.  Time  of  Setting.*  It  shall  develop  initial  set  in  not  less  than  thirty 
minutes,  but  must  develop  hard  set  in  not  less  than  one  hour  nor  more 
than  ten  hours. 

11.  Tensile  Strength.f  Briquettes  one  inch  square  in  section  shall  at- 
tain at  least  the  following  tensile  strengths  and  shall  show  no  retrogression 
within  the  periods  specified. 

Neat  Cement. 

Age  Strengthf 

24  hours  in  moist  air 175    lb. 

7  davs  (i  day  in  air,    6  davs  in  water) 500    " 

28days(i    "       "        27     "■         "         ) 600    " 

One  Part  Cementf  Three  Parts  Standard  Sand, 

Age  Strengtht 

7  days  (i  day  in  moist  air,    6  davs  in  water) 150   lb. 

28  days  (i    "       "  *•      27     '•'        *'         ) 200    " 

12.  Soundness  or  Constancy  of  Volume.*  Pats  of  neat  cement  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tai>ering 
to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  nomnal  temperature,  and  observed  at 

inter\'als  for  at  least  28  days. 

(b)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70°  Fahr.  as 

practicable,  and  obscr\'ed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 

(c)  A  third  pat  is  exposed  in  any  convenient  way  in  an  atmosphere  of 

steam,  above  boiling  water,  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel  for  five 
hours. 
These  pats  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  requirements  shall  remain  firm  and 
hard  and  show  no  signs  of  distortion,  checking,  cracking  or  disintegration. 

13.  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Magnesia.  The  cement  shall  not  contain  more 
than  1.75%  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SO3),  nor  more  than  4%  of 
Magnesia  (MgO). 

^Parrgraphs  designated  by  an  asterisk  are  quoted  from  the  Standard  Specifications  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

"{"The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  gives  minimum  requirements  as  follows :  Neat 
Cement  —  14  hours,  150-200  lb.,  7  days,  450-550115.,  28  days,  550-650  lb.  1:3  mortar  —  /days, 
150-200  lb.,  28  days,  200-300  lb.;  the  exact  values  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  consumer. 
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FULL  SPEOmOATIONS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  NATURAL 

CEMENT 

1.  Packages.  Cement  shall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvas  sacks.*!* 
Elach  package  shall  have  printed  upon  it  the  brand  or  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  Packages  received  in  broken  or  damaged  condition  may 
be  rejected  or  accepted  as  fractional  packages. 

2.  Weight.  Three  bags  shall  constitute  a  barrel,  and  the  average  net 
weight  of  the  cement  contained  in  one  bag  shall  be  not  less  than  94  lb.,  or 
282  lb.  net  per  barrel.  A  cement  bag  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  one  pound. 
The  weights  of  the  separate  packages  shall  be  uniform. 

3.  ReqidrementB.*  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements 
may  be  held  awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight  day  tests  before  re- 
jection. 

4.  Tests.*  All  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  January  21,  1903,  and 
amended  January  20,  1904,  with  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
(See  Chapter  VII,  p.  63.) 

5.  SampUng.  Samples  shall  be  taken  at  random  from  sound  packages, 
and  the  cement  from  each  package  shall  be  tested  separately. 

6.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following  require- 
ments: 

7.  Definition  of  Natural  Oement."*^  This  term  shall  be  applied  to  the 
finely  pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  an  argillaceous 
limestone  at  a  temperature  only  sufficient  to  drive  oflf  the  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

8.  Specific  Gravity.*  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  thoroughly 
dried  at  100°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.)  shall  be  not  less  than  2.8. 

9.  Hneness.*  It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than  10% 
on  the  No.  100,  and  30%  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

10.  Time  of  Setting.*  It  shall  develop  initial  set  in  not  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  hard  set  in  not  less  than  thirty  minutes,  nor  more  than  three 
hours. 

11.  Tensile  Strength.     Briquettes  one  inch  square  in  section  shall  attain 

Paragraphs  designated  by  an  asterisk  are  quoted  from  the  Standard  Specifications  of  the 
Anoerican  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

flf  the  cement  is  to  be  stored  in  a  damp  place  or  near  the  sea,  it  must  be  packed  in  well-made 
wooden  barrels  lined  with  paper. 
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at  least  the  followkig  tensile  strength  and  shall  show  no  retrogression  within 
the  periods  specified: 

Neal  Cement. 

Age  Strengthf 

24  hours  in  moist  air 5a  lb. 

7  days  ( I  day  in  air,    6  days  in  water)   100    " 

28  days  (i     "      •'       27      "        "         )   200    " 

One  Part  Cement ^  Three  Parts  Standard  Sandj. 

Age  Strencthf 

7  days  ( I  day  in  air,  6  days  in  water) 25  lb. 

28  days  (i     "      "      27      "        **         )     75    " 

12.  OoiiBtaiicy  of  Volume.*  Pats  of  neat  cement  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge, 
shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  24  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature. 
{h)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70**  Fahr.  as 
practicable. 
These  pats  are  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days,  and  to  satisfac* 
torily  pass  the  tests  should  remain  firm  and  hard  and  show  no  signs  of 
distortion,  checking,  cracking,  or  disintegrating. 

OONTRAOT  AND  8PEOIFIOATION8  FOR  PORTLAND  OlMEMT 

OONORETEt 

This  agreement  made  this  day  of in  the  year  19 

bv    and    between  ^^'*"^"rP*'^>:'^**°'«'*''/^^""l'*^^^       

party  of  the  first  part,  and   .^^^'^^'''^^.''^:^'^l...xyi 

party  of  the  second  part. 


■- » 


Witnesseth :  That  the  parties  to  these  presents,  each  in  consideration  of 
the  covenants  and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  other,  herein  contained, 
have  covenanted  and  agreed,  and  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree,  for  them- 
selves and  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  under  the 

♦Paragraphs  designated  by  an  asterisk  arc  quoted  from  the  Standard  Specifications  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

■j-The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  gives  minimum  requirement.^  as  follows:  Neat 
Cement  —  24  hours,  50-100  lb.,  7  days,  100-100  lb.,  28  days,  200-300  lb.  1:3  mortar  — 7  6vf%^ 
25-75  lb.,  28  days,  75-150  lb.,  the  exact  values  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  bv  the  consumer. 

jFor  Natural  cement  concrete  paragraphs  i,  11  and  14  must  be  slightly  altered,  and  paragraphs 
7  and  13c  omitted. 
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penalty  expressed  in  a  bond  bearing  even  date  with  these  presents,  and 
hereto  annexed,  as  follows: 

The  contractor  shall  begin  work  within days  of  the  date 

of  this  contract,  and  shall,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  provide  and 
deliver  all  of  the  materials  and  perform  all  of  the  work  called  for  by  these 
specifications,  and  supply  all  implements,  apparatus,  and  appliances  needed 
in  performing  the  work. 

The  entire  work  shall  be  completed  on  or  before 

19 .* 

1.  Oeme]it.t  The  cement  shall  be  first-class  Portland  cement  of  rep- 
utable brand  which  shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  cement  specifications 
herewith  annexed.  The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  a  building  which  will 
protect  it  from  the  weather.  The  floor  upon  which  the  cement  is  placed 
shall  be  at  least  6  inches  above  the  ground.  It  shall  be  stored  so  as  to 
permit  of  easy  access  for  inspection  and  indentification  of  each  shipment. 
A  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  kept  on  hand  at  all  times  so  that  the 
Engineer  may  have  opportunity  and  time  to  make  tests  sufficient  to 
determine  its  quality.  At  least  12  days  shall  be  allowed  for  inspection 
and  necessary  tests. 

2.  Saiid.|  The  sand  shall  l)e  clean  and  coarse,  or  a  mixture  of  coarse 
and  fine  grains  with  the  coarse  grains  predominating. §  It  shall  be  free 
from  clay,  loam,  sticks,  organic  matter,  and  other  impurities. 

3.  ScTMiiiiigs.  II  Screenings  or  crusher  dust  from  broken  stone,  —  in 
which  term  is  included  all  particles  passing  a  J-inch  screen,  —  may,  by 
slightly  altering  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  be  substituted  for  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  sand  in  such  prop>ortions  as  to  give  a  dense 
mixture  and  the  same  relative  volumes  of  total  aggregate. 

4.  OrayeL  ||     The  gravel  shall  be  composed  of  clean  pebbles  free  from 

*A  premium  and  forfeiture  clause  may  here  be  inserted,  but  a  forfeiture  clause  without  a  pre- 
mium in  many  cases  cannot  be  legally  enforced.     The  word  "penalty'*  should  never  be  employed. 

fit  is  often  advisable  that  the  cement  be  furnished  by  the  party  letting  the  contract  or,  to  pre- 
rent  waste  of  cement,  that  it  be  sold  by  them  to  the  contractor  at  an  arbitrary  price  per  barrel,  — 
say,  about  ooe-faalf  the  actual  cost  of  the  cement,  —  which  price  must  be  definitely  stated  in  the 
cootract. 

{Codcrete  construction  is  not  prohibited  if  sand  of  the  quality  designated  is  unobtainable,  but 
coarse  sand  should  usually  be  selected  in  preference  to  fine,  even  if  its  cost  is  double  or  three  times 
the  latter.     The  quality  of  sharpness  is  purposely  omitted.     (See  p.  153-) 

§A  definite  percentage  above  a  certain  diameter  may  be  required.     (See  p.  149.) 

|Omit  paragraphs  for  materials  which  are  not  used.  If  two  or  more  sizes  of  any  aggregate 
are  used,  define  them. 
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sticks  and  other  foreign  matter  and  containing  no  clay  or  other  material 
adhering  to  the  pebbles  in  such  quantity  that  it  cannot  be  lightly  brushed  off 
with  the  hand  or  removed  by  dipping  in  water.  It  shall  be  screened*  to 
remove  the  sand,  which  shall  afterwards  be  remixed  with  it  in  the  required 
proportions. 

5.  Broken  Stone. f  The  broken  or  crushed  stone  shall  consist  of  pieces 
of  hard  and  durable  rock,  such  as  trap,  limestone,  granite,  or  conglomerate. 
The  dust  shall  be  removed  by  a  J-inch  screen,  to  be  afterwards,  if  desired, 
mixed  with  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  sand,  except  that  if  the  product  of  the 
crusher  is  delivered  to  the  mixer  so  regularly  that  the  amount  of  dust,  as 
determined  by  frequently  screening  samples,  is  uniform,  the  screening 
may  be  omitted  and  the  average  percentage  of  dust  allowed  for  in 
measuring  the  sand. 

6.  Water.     The  water  shall  be  free  from  acids  or  strong  alkalies. 

7.  Reinforcing  Steelft.  Steel  for  reinforcement  shall  have  an  "  ultimate 
tensile  strength  of  55,000  to  65,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elastic  limit 
of  not  less  than  one-half  the  ultimate  strength  {i.  e,  not  less  than  27,000 
lb.)  and  a  minimum  elongation  .in  8  inches  of  i  400  000  divided  by  the 
ultimate  strength  per  cent."§  Metal  reinforcement  shall  be  of  such  shape 
or  so  anchored  as  suitably  to  assist  its  adhesion  to  the  concrete. 

8.  Proportions.  The  proportions  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  concrete 
shall  be  exactly  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Engineer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  coarseness  of  the  aggregate,  so  as  to  attain  as  dense 
a  concrete  as  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  specifications  which  follow. 
The  following  paragraphs  designate  the  average  relative  volumes  of  ma- 
terial for  each  class  of  work. 

For II,    one    barrel    (376   lb.)   cement    to    

cubic  feet  sandlf  to cubic  feet  broken  stone,*;  the  cement  to  be  meas- 
ured as  packed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  sand  and  other  aggregate  to 
be  measured  as  shoveled  loosely  into  an  ordinar)'  sand  or  stone  measuring 
box  or  barrel. 

*In  exceptional  cases  where  the  relation  of  pebbles  to  sand  is  very  uniform,  the  mixture  of  sand 
and  pebbles  may  be  used  without  screening.  Frequent  tests  shall  then  be  made  to  see  that  the 
proportions  of  the  coarse  and  line  grains  are  correct. 

fOmit  paragraphs  for  materials  which  are  not  used.  If  two  or  more  sizes  of  any  aggregate  are 
used,  define  them. 

^Specifications  for  high  carbon  steel  arc  given  in  full  on  page  38.  High  carbon  steel  is  dis- 
trusted by  many,  but  may  be  safely  employed  if  it  fulfils  the  requirements  there  given,  and 
owing  to  its  greater  strength  will  be  more  economical  than  ordinary  merchant  steel. 

§Suggested  for  structural  steel  by  the  Committee  on  Boston  Building  Laws  of  the  Boston  Society 
Df  Civil  Engineers. 

I  {Insert  a  description  of  portion  of  structure.     Repeat  paragraph  as  required. 

^If  other  materials  are  selected  for  the  aggregate  alter  the  wording  accordingly. 
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9.  Hand  Blizing.     If  the  concrete  is  mixed  by  hand,  the  cement  and 
aggregate    shall    be .  mixed    and   the  water  added  on  a  tight  platform 
large   enough   to   provide  space  for  the  partially  simultaneous    mixing 
of  two  batches  of  not  more  than  one    cubic  yard    each.      The    sand 
and  cement  shall  be  spread  in  thin  layers  and    mixed    dr}'    until    of 
uniform   color.     This   mixture    may    be    spread    upon    the    layer    of 
stone  or  the  stone  shoveled  upon  it  before  adding  the  water,  or  it  may  be 
made  into  a  mortar  before  spreading  it  with  the  stone.     In  the  former 
method  the  materials  shall  be  turned  at  least  three  times,  —  in  addition  to 
the  mixing  of  the  sand  and  cement  already  mentioned,  the  water  being 
added  on  the  first  turning,  —  and  in  addition  to  the  shoveling  from  the 
platform  to  place  or  into  t'.e  vehicle  for  transportation.     In  the  latter 
method,  that  is,  if  the  sand  and  cement  are  first  made  into  a  mortar,  the 
mass  of  mortar  and  stone  shall  be  turned  at  least  twice.     Whatever  method 
is  employed,  the  number  of  turnings  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  result- 
ing loose  concrete  of  uniform  color  and  apj>earance,  with  the  stones  thor- 
oughly incorporated  into  the  mortar  and  the  consistency  uniform  through- 
out. 

10.  Mftchine  Miziiig.  If  the  concrete  is  mixed  in  a  machine  mixer  a 
machine  shall  be  selected  into  which  the  materials,  including  the  water, 
can  be  precisely  and  regularly  proportioned,  and  which  will  produce  a 
concrete  of  uniform  consistency  and  color  with  the  stones  and  water  thor- 
oughly  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  mortar.  • 

11.  GoiudBtency.  (a)  A  medium  or  quaking  mixture  of  a  tenacious, 
jelly-like  consistenc>',  which  quakes  on  ramming,  shall  be  used  for  ordinary 
mass  concrete,  such  as  foundations,  heavy  walls,  large  arches,  piers,  and 
abutments. 

(6)  Very  wet  or  mushy  concrete,  so  soft  that  it  must  be  handled  quickly 
CH"  it  will  run  oflF  the  shovel,  shall  be  used  for  rubble  concrete,  and  for  rein- 
forced concrete,  such  as  thin  building  walls,  columns,  doors,  conduits,  and 
tanks. 

(f)  Dry  concrete,  of  the  consistency  of  damp  earth,  may  be  employed 
in  dry  locations  for  mass  foundations,  which  must  withstand  severe  com- 
pressive  strain  within  one  month  after  placing,  provided  it  is  spread  in 
6-inch  layers  and  rammed  until  water  flushes  to  the  surface.  Dry  mixed 
concrete  shall  never  be  employed  with  steel  reinforcement. 

12.  Pladng.  Concrete  shall  be  conveyed  to  place  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  shall  be  no  distinct  separation  of  the  different  ingredients,  or,  in  cases 
where  sudi  separation  inadvertently  occurs,  the  concrete  shall  be  remixed 
before  placing.    Each  layer  in  which  the  concrete  is  placed  shall  be  of  such 
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thickness  that  it  can  be  incorporated  with  the  one  previously  laid.  Con- 
crete shall  be  used  so  soon  after  mixing  that  it  can  be  rammed  or  puddled 
in  place  as  a  plastic  homogeneous  mass.  Any  which  has  set  before  placing 
shall  be  rejected.  When  placing  fresh  concrete  upon  an  old  concrete  sur- 
face, the  latter  shall  be  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  scum  or  laitance,  and  thor-  . 
oughly  wet.  Noticeable  voids  or  stone  pockets  discovered  when  the  forms 
are  removed  shall  be  immediately  filled  with  mortar  mixed  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  mortar  in  the  concrete.  *(For  horizontal  joints  in  thin 
walls,  or  in  walls  to  sustain  water  prcssuref  or  in  othex  important  locations, 
a  joint  of  mortar  in  proportions  designated  by  the  Engineer  may  be  re- 
quired, and  no  allowance  over  and  above  the  normal  unit  price  shall  be 
made  to  the  contractor  for  the  material  or  labor  used.) 

j^a.X  Ordinary  Surface.  Surfaces  shall  have  no  sp)ecial  treatment  fur- 
ther than  care  in.  placing  the  concrete  to  avoid  noticeable  voids  or  stone 
pockets.  Forms  shall  be  wet  (except  in  freezing  weather)  before  placing 
the  concrete  against  them. 

136.^  Exposed  Faces.  Faces  exposed  to  view  shall  be  made  smooth  by 
thrusting  a  spade  or  chisel  through  the  concrete  close  to  the  form  to 
force  back  the  large  stones  and  prevent  stone  **  pockets."  The  forms 
shall  be  greased  with  crude  oil  before  placing  the  concrete  against 
them.    On  removal  of  the  forms,  surfaces  shall  be | 

i^cX  Mortar  Surface.  Moldings,  cornices,  and  other  ornaments  re- 
quiring mortar  surface,  shall  be  formed  by  spreading  plastic  mortar  upon 
the  interior  of  finely  constructed  molds,  just  as  the  concrete  is  being  laid. 
No  exterior  plastering  shall  be  permitted. 

14.  Freesing  Weather.^  No  concrete,  except  that  laid  in  large  masses, 
or  heavy  walls  having  faces  whose  appearance  is  of  no  consequence,  shall 
be  exposed  to  frost  until  hard  and  dry.  Materials  employed  in  mass  con- 
crete in  freezing  weather  shall  contain  no  frost.  Surfaces  shall  be 
protected  from  frost.  Portions  of  surface  concrete  which  have  frozen 
shall  be  removed  before  laying  fresh  concrete  upon  them. 

15.  Forms.  The  lumber  for  the  forms  and  the  design  of  the  forms 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  structure  and  to  the  kind  of  surface  required  on  the 
concrete.  For  exposed  faces  the  surface  next  to  the  concrete  shall  be 
dressed.     Forms  shall  be  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  loss  of  cement  or 

♦Omit  following  sentence  in  (  )  unless  the  work  includes  this  class  of  structure. 

tTanks  and  other  structures  having  thin  walls,  to  resist  water  pressure  should  be  built  as  mono- 
liths, that  is,  with  no  interruption  in  the  work,  proceeding,  if  necessary,  night  and  day. 

jSclect  one  or  more  paragraphs  from  ij*/,  f^h^  and  ijr. 

§State  kind  t)f  finish  desired.     (See  p.  380.) 

^Natural  cement  concrete  must  never  be  exposed  to  frost  until  thoroughly  hard  and  dry. 
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mortar.  They  shall  be  thoroughly  braced  or  tied  together  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  concrete,  or  the  movement  of  men,  machinery  or  materials, 
shall  not  throw  them  out  of  place.  Forms  shall  be  left  in  place  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Engineer,  the  concrete  has  attained  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  accidental  thrusts  and  j>ermanent  strains  which  may  come  upon  it. 
Forms  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  being  used  again. 

16.  General  Requirements.  Imperfect  work  or  materials,  or  work  or 
materiab  which  may  become  damaged  from  any  cause  before  its  acceptance, 
shall  be  properly  replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer. 

Foremen  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  be  skilled  in  concrete  mixing, 
and  they  shall  receive  and  obey  orders  from  the  Engineer. 

No  claims  for  extra  work  shall  be  allowed  unless  made  in  writing  previous 
to  its  performance  and  signed  by  both  parties  or  by  their  authorized  rep- 
resentatives. 

In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts or  as  to  the  manner  of  its  execution,  one  arbitrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  each  party  within  one  week  after  notification  in  writing 
by  either  party,  and  in  case  these  cannot  agree,  a  third  arbitrator  shall 
be  selected  by  these  two,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  arbi- 
trators shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

17.  Priees  for  Work.  The  following  prices  shall  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor as  full  comj>ensation  for  the  furnishing  and  use  of  all  materials  and 
implements  required  on  the  work  and  for  all  labor. 

(Here  shall  be  inserted  all  unit  prices  for  all  divisions  of  the  work,  or  the 
lump  sum  for  the  entire  work,  or  the  lump  sums  for  different  divisions  of 
the  work,  or  for  alternate  proposals,  followed  by  a  paragraph  stating  the 
manner  and  time  of  payments  and  the  amount  withheld  each  month.) 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  affixed  their  hands 
and  seals  this  day  of ,  19 


Signed  in  the  presence  of 

(Seal) 


(Seal) 
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Bond  to  Accompany  the  Contract.* 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we 

as  sureties,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 

in    the    sum    of dollars 

($ ),  to  be  paid  said ,  for  which 

payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 
The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bounden 

heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  shall  in  all  things  stand  to  and 
abide  by,  and  well  and  truly  keep  and  i>erform,  the  covenants,  conditions 
and  agreements  in  the  foregoing  contract  on  his  or  their  part  to  be  kept  and 
j)erformed,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  therein  sj)ecified,  and  shall  in- 
demnify and  save  harmless  the  said 

as  therein  stipulated,  then  this  obligation  shall  become  and  be  null  and 
void;  otherwise  it  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

In  witness  whereof  we  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  on  this 

day  of in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and                                                          (Seal) 

(Seal) 

m 

Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of     


SPEOIFIOATIONS    FOR   FIRST-CLASS   STEEL   TO   BE   USED   IH 

REINFORCED    CONCRETEf 

1 .  Process  of  Manufacture.      Steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open  hearth 
process.  , 

2.  Chemical  Properties.      Steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  limits 
in  chemical  composition: 

Phosphorus  shall  not  exceed  o.o6. 

Sulphur  shall  not  exceed  o.o6. 

Manganese  shall  not  exceed  o.8o  or  be  below  0.40. 

3.  Physical  Properties.     The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following 
physical  qualities: 

*Form  adopted  by  Metro{X)litan  Commissioners,  Mass. 

fStcel  of  this  hardness  should  not  be  used  unless  enough  of  it  is  to  be  bought  to  warrant  the 
making  of  complete  tests  as  per  specifications.  Ordinary  mild  steel  may  be  purchased  in  the 
open  market  without  specifications.  In  using  steel  bought  in  open  market,  it  is  not  safe  to 
count  on  a  tensile  strength  greater  than  55000  lb.  — Frederick  W.  Taylor. 
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4.  Tensile  Tests.     Tensile  strength  in  pounds  i>er  square  inch  shall 

be  not  less  than 105  000 

Yield  point  in  pounds  per  square  inch  shall  be  not  less  than    52  500 
Elongation  per  cent,  in  eight  inches  shall  be  not  less  than  10 

5.  For  material  less  than  five  sixteenths  inch  (A^  and  more  than 
three  fourths  inch  (|^  in  thickness  the  following  modifications  shall  be 
made  in  the  requirements  for  elongation: 

(a)  For  each  increase  of  one  eighth  inch  ( J^  in  thickness  above  three 
fourths  inch  (f*^  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent.  (1%)  shall  be  made  from 
the  specified  elongation. 

(b)  For  material  from  \  inch  to,  but  not  including,  V^y  inch  thick  the 
elongation  shall  be  8%. 

For  material  from  ^^  inch  to,  but  not  including,  \  inch  thick  the 
el<Migation  shall  be  7%. 

For  material  from  J  inch  to,  but  not  including,  ^  inch  thick  the 
elongation  shall  be  6%. 

For  material  less  than  J  inch  thicjc  the  elongation  shall  be  5%. 

6.  Bending  Test.  Test  specimens  for  bending*  shall  be  bent  cold 
around  a  diameter  equal  to  their  thickness  to  the  following  angles 
without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion: 

For  specimens  i  inch  thick  80°.  For  specimens  f  inch  thick  90°. 
For  specimens  J  inch  thick  110°.  For  specimens  \  inch  thick  130°. 
For  specimens  1*9  inch  thick  140°.     For  sj)ecimens  \  inch  thick  160°. 

7.  Test  Pieces  and  Methods  of  Testing.  Where  practicable  the 
standard  test  specimen  of  eight- inch  (8*^  gaged  length  shall  be  used  to 
determine  the  physical  properties  specified  in  paragraphs  Numbers  4 
and  5.  The  standard  shape  of  the  test  specimen  for  sheared  plates 
shall  be  as  shown  by  the  following  sketch: 
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.PIECE  TO  BE  OP  SAME  THICKNESS  AS  PLATE 

•The  most  important  test  of  all  is  the  htnding  test,  but  any  soft  steel  will  stand  the  bending 
•o  that  tlie  tensile  test  is  needed  to  secure  a  steel  which  is  stroog  enough. 
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For  material  from  which  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  test  specimens 
like  those  for  sheared  plates,  the  test  specimen  may  be  planed  or  turned 
parallel  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  in  all  cases  where  possible  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  test  specimen  shall  be  the  rolled  surfaces.  Small 
rolled  bars  of  uniform  section  shall  be  tested  full  size  as  rolled. 
•  8.  All  test  specimens  shall  be  cut  from  the  finished  material  as  it 
comes  from  the  rolls,  unless  such  materials  are  to  be  annealed,  in  which 
case  the  test  specimens  will  be  taken  after  the  annealing  process.  In 
case  several  shapes  are  rolled  from  one  heat,  two  test  specimens  will  be 
taken  from  two  different  shapes,  representing  their  class,  for  tension,  and 
two  for  bending.  When  only  one  shape  is  rolled  from  a  heat,  two  test 
specimens  for  tension  and  two  for  bending  will  be  taken  from  each  ten 
tons  or  fraction  thereof. 

9.  Where  practicable  the  bending  test  specimen  shall  be  one  and 
one-half  inches  (i^^)  wide,  and  for  material  three-quarters  inch  (f*^  and 
less  in  thickness,  this  si)ecimen  shall  have  the  natural  rolled  surface  on 
two  opposite  sides.  For  material  more  than  three-quarters  inch  (|^ 
thick,  the  bending  test  specimen  may  be  cut  to  one-half  inch  (J^  thick. 

10.  The  bending  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

11.  In  case  a  test  specimen  develops  flaws  or  in  case  it  breaks  out- 
side of  the  middle  third  of  its  gaged  length,  it  may  be  discarded  and 
another  test  specimen  substituted  therefor. 

12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  specification,  the  yield  point  shall  be 
determined  by  the  careful  observation  of  the  drop  of  the  be£Cm,  or  halt 
in  the  gage,  of  the  testing  machine. 

13.  In  order  to  determine  if  the  material  conforms  to  the  chemical 
limitations  prescribed  in  paragraph  No.  2  herein,  analysis  shall  be  made 
of  clean  drillings  taken  from  a  small  test  ingot. 

14.  Variation  in  Weight.  A  variation  in  cross  .section  or  weight  of 
more  than  2\  per  cent,  from  that  specified  will  be  sufficient  cause  for 
rejection. 

15.  Finish.  Finished  material  must  be  free  from  injurious  seams, 
llaws,  or  cracks,  and  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

16.  Annealing.  All  bars  which,  owing  to  their  sha{)e  or  size,  are 
liable  to  be  under  strain  after  cooling,  must  he  reheated  to  a  tempera- 
ture not  le>s  than  1250°  (Fahrenheit)  nor  more  than  1375^,  and  this 
heating  ami  subsequent    cooling  must   i>e  done  in  an  approved   manner. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CHOICE  OF  CEMENT 

When  the  construction  under  consideration  is  not  of  a  grade  to  warrant 
the  testing  of  different  cements  before  making  a  selection,  the  question 
often  arises  as  to  whether,  for  example,  Portland  or  Natural  cement  is 
most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  or  whether  common  lime 
or  a  mixture  of  lime  and  cement  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Although  the  decision  must  often  dej>end  upon  local  conditions,  a  few 
general  rules  may  be  formulated  relating  to  the  classes  of  construction  for 
which  different  kinds  of  cement  and  lime  are  adapted,  followed  by  illustra- 
tions of  the  methods  for  making  a  selection  where  there  is  a  choice  between 
two  cements  and  between  different  brands  of  the  same  cement. 

THE  GLASS  OF  CEMENT 

Portland  Oement  should  be  used  in  concrete  and  mortar  for  structures 
subjected  to  severe  or  repeated  stresses;  for  structures  requiring  strength 
at  short  periods  of  time;  for  concrete  building  construction;  for  work  laid 
under  water  or  with  which  water  will  come  in  contact  immediately  after 
placing;  for  thin  walls  subjected  to  water  pressure;  for  masonry  exposed  to 
wear  or  to  the  elements;  and  for  all  other  purposes  where  its  cost  will  be 
less  than  that  6i  Natural  cement  concrete,  or  mortar  of  similar  quality. 

Natural  Cement  may  be  substituted  for  Portland  in  concrete,  if  economy 
demands  it,  for  dr\'  unexposed  foundations  where  the  load  in  compression 
can  never  exceed,  say,  75  lb.  per  square  inch  (5  tons  per  sq.  ft.)  and  will 
not  be  imposed  until  three  months  after  placing;  for  backing  or  filling  in 
massive  concrete  or  stone  masonry  where  weight  and  mass  are  the 
essential  elements;  for  sub-pavements  of  streets,  and  for  sewer  founda- 
tions. 

In  mortar  Natural  cement  is  adapted  for  ordinary  brickwork  not  sub- 
jected to  high  water  pressure  or  to  contact  with  water  until,  say,  one  month 
after  laying,  and  for  ordinar}-  stone  masonry  where  the  chief  requisite  is 
weight  and  mass. 

Natural  cement  concrete  or  mortar  should  never  be  allowed  to  freeze, 
should  never  be  laid  under  water,  in  exposed  situations,  in  columns,  beams, 
floors  or  building  walls,  or  in  marine  construction. 
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Mixtures  of  Portland  and  Natural  Cements,  unless  mixed  at  the  factory 
and  sold  as  Improved  Natural  Hydraulic  Cements,  are  not  advised  under 
any  conditions. 

Sand  Cement'*'  is  recommended  by  the  United  States  Army  Engineers 
for  groutingf ,  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Natural 
cement.  Its  use  in  place  of  pure  Portland  cement  is  often  worth  investiga- 
tion and  testing  in  combination  with  the  aggregate. 

Pnzsolan  or  Slag  Cements  are  limited  to  certain  proper  uses  by  the 
engineer  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army  J  as  follows: 

Puzzolan  cement  never  becomes  extremely  hard  like  Portland,  but 
Puzzolan  mortars  and  concretes  are  tougher  or  less  brittle  than  Portland. 

The  cement  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  sea  water,  §  and  generally  in  aU 
positions  where  constantly  exposed  to  moisture,  such  as  in  foundations  of 
buildings,  sewers,  and  drains,  and  underground  works  generally,  and  in  the 
interior  of  heavy  masses  of  masonry  or  concrete. 

It  is  unfit  for  use  when  subjected  to  mechanical  wear,  attrition,  or 
blows.  It  should  never  be  used  where  it  may  be  exposed  for  long  periods 
to  dry  air,  even  after  it  has  well  set.  It  will  turn  white  and  disintegrate, 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  its  sulphides  at  the  surface  under  such  exposure. 

Hydraulic  Lime,  which  has  the  prop>erty  of  setting  under  water,  is  exten- 
sively employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  when 
in  the  United  States  common  lime  would  be  used,  and  frequently  in  place 
of  hydraulic  cement.  Beton-Coignet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with 
cement  and  sand.  Candlot||  gives  as  the  proportions  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, I  cubic  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.)  sand,  125  to  150  kilograms  (276  to  331 
lb.)  lime,  and  50  to  60  kilograms  (no  to  132  lb.)  cement.  Hydraulic 
lime  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Common  Lime  is  not  suitable  for  a  principal  ingredient  in  concrete. 
It  will  not  set  in  contact  with  water,  sustain  heavy  loads,  or  resist  wear. 

The  use  of  lime  mortar,  in  the  building  laws  of  some  cities,  is  limited  to 
chimney  construction  in  frame  buildings,  while  other  dties  permit  its  use 
in  walls  of  all  except  fireproof  buildings.  The  Boston  building  laws  (1896) 
limit  the  stresses  on  brick  laid  in  lime  mortar  to  7  tons  j)er  square  foot. 

Lime  and  Natural  Cement  mortar  is  suitable  for  ordinar}'  building 
brickwork,  for  light  rubble  foundations  and  for  building  walls. 

Lime  and  Portland  Cement  mortar  is  adapted  for  the  same  purposes 

♦See  page  48. 

"|"Professional  Papers  No.  28. 

^Professional  Papers  No,  28. 

§See  Chapter  XVIII,  by  R.  Feret. 

llCiments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  289. 
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as  mortars  of  lime  and  Natural  cement,  but  are  of  superior  quality  and 
strength. 

Hydrated  Lime'*'  is  preferable  to  common  lime  paste  or  putty  for  use 
with  Portland  cement,  because  if  properly  manufactured  it  is  more  thor- 
oughly slaked  and  is  easily  handled  and  measured.  , 

Choica  Determined  by  Cost.  —  When  the  character  of  the  structure 
admits  of  either  Portland  or  Natural  cement,  the  choice  is  based  upon  the 
relative  cost,  which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  proportions  that  may 
be  adopted  in  either  case.  The  sand  in  Portland  cement  mortar  is  usually 
limited,  by  practical  considerations  of  handling  with  the  trowel,  to  propor- 
tions 1 :  3  in  some  instances  and  to  i :  4  in  others,  while  the  most  common 
proportions  for  Natural  cement  mortar  are  1:2,  that  is,  one  part  cement  to 
two  parts  sand,  by  volume. 

The  relative  cost,  after  assuming  the  proportions  of  the  two  substitute 
classes  of  mortar,  is  governed  primarily  by  the  quantity  of  cement  in  a 
cubic  yard  of  mortar.  For  example,  from  table  on  page  229,  3.32  bbl. 
of  cement  (based  on  a  barrel  of  3.8  cu.  ft.)  are  required  per  cubic?  yard  of 
1 :  2  mortar,  while  2.48  bbl.  are  required  for  i :  3  mortar.  Hence,  if  a 
decision  lies  between  i :  2  Natural  mortar  and  i :  3  Portland  mortar,  and 
the  smaller  item  of  quantity  of  sand  is  disregarded,  the  mortar  produced 
from  Natural  cement  at  $1.00  per  barrel  will  cost  the  same  as  that  produced 

from  Portland  cement  at  ($1.00  X  ^)  =  $1.34  per  barrel.    Simiiariy, 

2.4^' 

since  i:  4  mortar  requires  1.98  bbk.  of  cement  per  cubic  yard,  Portland 
cement  mortar  one  part  cement  to  4  parts  sand  is  equivalent  in  cost  to  i :  2 
Natural  cement  mortar  when  Natural  cement  is  $1.00  per  barrel  and 

Portland  cement  is  ($1.00  X  — — )=  $1.68  per  barrel;  that  i.s,  when  Port- 

1.98 

land  cement  delivered  on  the  job  costs  68%  more  than  Natural  cement. 
Allowance  for  difference  in  quantity  of  sand  bring.s  the  Portland  values  still 
lower,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  45.  With  Portland  and  Natural  ce- 
ment mortars  of  equal  cost,  the  Natural  cement  prrxlures  brirkwork  of 
lower  cost  because,  a  fact  usually  overlooked  in  crstimatcs,  a  t^nVk layer  (an 
lay  in  a  given  time  about  ic^^  more  brick  with  Natural  remcnt  mortar 
of  proportions  i :  2  than  with  Portia nri  cement  mortar  oi  f/rr/fiiirttons, 
say,  1:3. 

From  the  results  of  the  cfjm\riiTnu\t\y  few  available  it%i\  Pr/rtland 
cement  concrete  at  the  age  of  nix  months  aj/fjeaf*  Uf  \ft  at  lea»t  three  i%nur% 

•See  S.  Y.  Br%kam  in  Eni^meerini^  7*rjLi,  A.-,f   17,  iy>^,  f».  fjj,  am4  m 

Rack  Prodmets^  Fck.,  1904,  p.  x4. 
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as  strong  as  Natural  cement  concrete  in  the  same  proportions,  while  at 
earlier  periods  the  ratio  is  still  larger.  Since  Portland  cement  concrete 
mixed  i :  2 :  4  is  only  about  ij  times  stronger  than  a  i :  4 :  8  Portland  mixture, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  choice  between  Portland  and  Natural  cement 
for  concrete  is  determined,  as  in  mortars,  by  practical  considerations 
other  than  relative  strength. 

The  following  elementary  example  illustrates  the  method  of  estimating 
the  comparative  cost  of  Portland  and  Natural  cement  concrete: 

Example.  —  What  price  can  be  paid  per  barrel  for  Portland  cement  to 
make  a  concrete  1:4:8  of  equivalent  cost  to  a  i :  2 :  4  Natural  cement  con- 
crete, if  Natural  cement  costs  $i.cx)  per  barrel,  sand  $0.75  per  cubic  yard, 
and  stone  having  45%  voids  $1.50  per  cubic  yard? 

Solution.  —  By  reference  to  the  table  of  quantities  of  materials  on  page 
17,  we  find  that  the  1:2:4  Natural  concrete  will  cost  per  cubic  yard  for 
materials  only: 

1.57  barrels  cement  at  $1.00 ^1*57 

0.44  cubic  yards  sand  *'    0.75 , 0.33 

0.88    "         **    stone  "     1 .50 1.32 

Total  materials $3-22 

The  sand  and  stone  for  the  1:4:8  Portland  mixture  will  cost,  on  the  other 
hand,  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete: 

0.48  cubic  yards  sand  at  $0.75 S0.36 

0.96     *'  '*       stone"     1.50 1.44 

Cost  of  sand  and  stone $1 .80 

Subtracting  $1.80  from  $3.22  leaves  a  difference  of  $1.42  which  may  be 
paid  for  the  Portland  cement  in  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  since  by 
the  quantity  table  0.85  barrels  of  cement  are  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of 
1:4:8  concrete,  the  price  for  the  Portland  cement  may  be  $1.42  -h  0.85  = 
$1.67  per  barrel. 

If  the  Natural  cement  had  cost  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  price  which  couJd 
have  been  paid  for  Portland  would  have  been  approximately  25^;  (, 
higher  or  $2.09  per  barrel. 

This  determination  may  be  expressed  in  a  formula: 

n' 

in  which  a,  h,  and  c  represent  respectively  the  quantities  of  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  the  Natural  cement  concrete,  and 
m,  ;/,  anrl  r  their  respective  unit  costs,  while  </',  //,  and  i'  rej)re.senl  similar 
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quantities  for  the  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  x  the  required  f)rice  per 
barrel  of  the  Portland  cement. 

The  following  table  is  made  out  on  this  basis. 

Prices  of  Portland  Cement  to  produce  Mortar  or  Concrete  of  equal  cost  to  that  from 

Natural  Cement  at  $i  .00  per  barrel.     {See  p.  44.) 


2S 


i:  I 
i:  1} 
i:  2 
x:  2} 

1-3 


PROPORTIONS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
MORTAR. 


i:  I 

$ 
I.oo 

i:  1} 

1:2 

$ 

1.46 
1. 18 
1.00 

1:2} 

1:3 
$ 

1.92 

'•55 
1.30 

113 

1:31 

$ 

$ 

$ 

^•23 
I.oo 

1.69 

1-37 

1-15 
I.oo 

2-iS 
1.74 

1.46 

1.26 

1 

I.oo 

1. 12 

1:4 


2.38 

1.92 
1. 61 

1-39 
1.23 


I" 


1:2:4 
1:24.5 
1:3:6 


PROPORTIONS  OF  PORTLAND 

CEMENT  CONCRETE. 

i:  2:4 

i:2i:5 

1:3:6 

1:4:8 

1:5:10 

$ 

.   $ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

I.OO 

'•15 

1.32 

1.67 

2.01 

I.oo 

1. 14 

1.44 

1.72 

I.oo 

1.26 

1-51 

Note. — When  the  Natural  cement  is  higher  or  lower  than  $1.00  per  barrel,  multiply  its  cost  by  the 
6cures  in  the  table  to  obtain  approximate  corresponding  coat  of  Portland  cement  witn  which  it  is  com- 
pared.   Vahies  make  no  allowance  for  difference  in  strength  or  labor  of  laying  mortar. 

The  equivalent  prices  for  Portland  cement  in  mortars  will  be  still  nearer 
the  price  for  Natural  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  labor  of 
laying  brick,  which  in  some  cases  may  correspond  to  a  difference  of  30 
crents  per  barrel  of  cement.  It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  for  mortar 
Portland  can  rarely  be  substituted  for  Natural  cement  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  work.  A  field  still  o^x\  for  investigation  is  the  employment 
as  a  substitute  for  Natural  cement  of  Portland  cement  mixed  with  slaked 
lime  or  hydrated  lime.  The  lime  is  so  finely  divided  that  it  fills  the  voids 
and  thus  permits  the  use  of  more  sand. 


SELSOnON  OF  THE  BRAND 

A  precise  comparison  of  costs  of  different  brands  of  the  same  class  of 
cement  is  impossible  without  thorough  laboratory  tests,  described  in 
Chapter  VII,  page  63.  If  the  choice  lies  between  two  cements  both  of 
which  have  been  found  to  be  sound  (see  p.  77)  and  to  set  up  proi)erly,  the 
degree  of  fineness,  which  may  be  readily  ascertained  with  two  sieves  as 
described  on  page  67,  is  an  aid  to  the  decision.  The  finer  cement  will 
usually  produce  the  stronger  mortar. 

The  cheapest  cement  is  not  always  the  most  economical.  A  method  of 
comparing  the  relative  economy  of  cements  offered  by  bidders  at  different 
prices  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  for  which  the  authors  are  indebted 
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to  Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews.  Ten  brands  of  Portland  cement  were  submitted 
to  the  Government  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.77  to  $3.29.*  Experiments 
showed  that  sample  No.  5  was  the  strongest,  with  No.  4  a  dose  second. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  different  brands  in  proportions  1:3,  based 
on  the  strongest  as  loo.o,  is  given  in  the  column  headed  Relative  Strength 
of  Mortar,  and  ihe  column  following  this  gives  the  product  of  the  relative 
strength  multiplied  by  the  relative  cheapness.  In  the  case  under  consider- 
ation brand  No.  5  was  selected  for  purchase,  because,  although  No.  4 
gave  higher  economy,  it  appeared  slightly  unsound.  Other  data  with 
reference  to  each  brand  was  observed,  including  the  volumes  of  the  barrels, 
iheir  gross  net  weights,  the  percentages  of  water  used  in  mixing  the  pastes 
and  mortar,  the  time  of  setting  of  the  mortar,  and  the  strength  and  relative 
economy  of  mortars  with  sand  proportioned  to  price  of  cement,  that  is,  for 
example,  using  ig%  more  sand  with  cement  No.  10  than  with  No.  i,  because 
the  former's  price  was  19%  greater. 

•The  price  of  Poltliind  crmcnl  hii  lince  been  milerialtr  lonered. 

Relativt  Economy  0/  Different  Priced  PorUand  Cemtnls. 
By  D.  M.  Andrews. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEMENTS. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint,  limes  and  cements  may  be  classified  as 

Portland  cement. 

Natural  cement. 

Puzzolan  cement. 

Hydraulic  lime. 

Common  lime. 
Typical  analyses  of  each  of  these  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 
The  composition  of  Natural  cement,  even  different  samples  of  the  same 
brand,  is  so  extremely  variable  that  their  analyses  cannot  be  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  locality. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Portland  cement  is  defined  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  as  follows:  **By  the  term  Portland  cement  is  to  be 
understood  the  material  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing  clinker  produced  by 
burning  to  semi-fusion  an  intimate  artificial  mixture  of  finely  ground 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials,  this  mixture  consisting  approxi- 
mately of  3  parts  of  lime  carbonate  to  i  part  of  silica,  alumina  and  iron 
oxide." 

The  definition  is  often  further  limited  by  si>ecifying  that  the  finished 
product  must  contain  at  least  1.7  times  as  much  lime,  by  weight,  as  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide  together. 

The  only  surely  distinguishing  test  of  Portland  cement  is  its  chemical 
analysis  and  its  specific  gravity.  (See  pp.  64  and  65.)  In  the  field  it  may 
often  be  recognized  by  its  cold  bluish  gray  color  (see  p.  113),  although 
the  color  of  Puzzolan  and  of  some  Natural  cements  is  so  similar  that  this 
is  by  no  means  a  positive  indication. 

The  term  Natural  Portland  Cement  arose  from  the  discovery  in  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  France,  as  early  as  1846,  of  a  natural  rock  of  suitable  com- 
position for  Portland  cement.  A  similar  discovery  in  Pennsylvania  gave 
rise  to  the  same  term  in  America,  but  the  manufacturers  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  add  to  the  cement  rock  a  small  percentage  of  purer  limestone. 
Since  the  chemical  composition  of  .Portland  cement,  as  defined  above,  is 
substantially  uniform  regardless  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made» 
in  the  United  States  the  terms  "natural"  and  ^'artificial"  are  meaningless. 

In  France,  cements  intermediate  between  Roman  and  Portland  are 
called  ** natural  Portlands."* 

Sand  Cement.  Sand  or  silica  cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Port- 
land cement  with  a  pure,  clean  sand  vcr}'  finely  ground  together  in  a 
tube  mill  or  similar  machine.  For  the  best  grades  the  proportions  of 
cement  to  sand  are  1:1,  although  as  lean  a  mixture  as  1 :6  has  been  made 
to  compete  with  Natural  cements.  The  coarser  particles  in  any  Portland 
cement  have  little  cementitious  value,  hence  if  a  portion  of  the  cement  is 
replaced  by  inert  matter  and  the  whole  ground  extremely  fine,  its  advocates 
maintain  that  the  product  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  unadulterated  article. 
As  made  in  the  United  States,  the  mixture  is  ground  so  fine  that  95%  of  it 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  all  of 
the  5%  of  residuum  is  said  to  be  sand.  In  other  words,  all  of  the  cement 
passes  a  No.  200  sieve. 

♦Candlot's  Cimcnts  et  Chaux  Hydrauliqurs,  1898,  p.  164. 
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NATX7RAL  OEBIENT 

Natural  cement  is  **made  by  calcining  natural  rock  at  a  heat  below 
incipient  fusion,  and  grinding  the  product  to  powder."*  Natural  cement 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  clay  than  hydraulic  lime,  and  is  consequently 
more  strongly  hydraulic.  Its  composition  is  extremely  variable  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  rock  used  in  manufacture. 

Natural  cements  in  the  United  States  in  numerous  instances  bear  the 
names  of  the  localities  where  first  manufactured.  For  example,  Rosendale 
cement,  a  term  heard  in  New  York  and  New  England  more  frequently 
than  Natural  cement,  was  originally  manufactured  in  Rosendale,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  Louisville  cement  first  came  fronj  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  James  River,  Milwaukee,  Utica,  and  Akron  are  other  Natural 
cements  named  for  localities. 

The  United  States  produces  a  few  brands  of  "Improved  Natural  Hy- 
draulic Cement,"  intermediate  in  quality  between  Natural  and  Portland, 
by  mixing  inferior  Portland  cement  with  Natural  cement  clinker. 

In  England  the  best  known  Natural  cement  is  called  Roman  cement. 
Occasionally  one  hears  the  term  Parker's  Cement,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  discoverer  in  England. 

LS    OHATEUER'S    OLASSmOATION    OF    NATX7RAL    OEMEHTS 

In  France  there  are  several  classes  of  Natural  cement.  Mr.  H.  Le 
Chatelierf  classifies  Natural  cements  as  those  obtained  "by  the  heating  of 
limestone  less  rich  in  lime  than  the  limestone  for  hydraulic  lime.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

"Quick-setting  cements,  such  as  Vassy    and  Roman    (Ciments    k 
prise  rapide,  Vassy,  romain); 
Slow-setting  cements  (Ciments  k  prise  demi-lente) ; 
Grappiers  cement  (Ciments  de  grappiers). 

"Va»sy  Cements  are  obtained  by  the  heating  of  limestone  containing 
«nuch  clay,  at  a  very  low  temj>erature,  just  sufficient  to  decarbonate 
the  lime.  They  are  characterized  by  a  ver>'  rapid  set,  followed  afterwards 
by  an  extremely  slow  hardening,  much  slower  than  that  of  Portland  ce- 
ments." 

"They  differ  from  Portland  cements  by  containing  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  sulphuric  acid,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  their  essential  ele- 
ments, and  a  much  lower  percentage  of  lime. 

*Profesdooal  Papers,  No.  28,  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  p.  33. 

tProccda  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  Hydraulkr*  Mines,  1893. 
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"  Slow-Setting  Cements,  by  the  high  temperature  of  calcination, 
approach  Portland  cements,  but  the  natural  limestones  never  possess 
the  homogeneity  of  artificial  mixtures,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
in  these  cements  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  lime."  The 
composition  of  these  products  varies  from  that  of  the  Vassy  cements  to 
that  of  the  real  Portlands. 

"  Grappiers  Cements*  are  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  particles  which 
have  escaped  disintegration  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  limes.  These 
grappiers  are  a  mixture  of  four  distinct  materials,  two  of  which,  com- 
pletely inert,  are  unburned  limestone  and  the  clinkers  formed  by  contact 
with  the  siliceous  walls  of  furnaces,  and  two  of  which,  strongly  hydraulic, 
are  unslaked  lime  and  true  slow-setting  cement.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  latter  should  predominate  in  the  grappiers  for  their  grinding  to  give 
a  useful  product.  The  grappier  of  cement  is  obtained  regularly  only 
by  the  heating  of  a  limestone  but  slightly  aluminous  and  containing 
about  three  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime  for  one  of  silica;  its  pro- 
duction necessitates  a  heating  at  high  temperature. 

"  These  grappiers  cements  are  even  more  apt  to  contain  free  lime  than 
the  Natural  cements  of  slow  set  which  are  obtained  by  the  heating  of  lime- 
stone containing  much  more  alumina.  Because  of  their  constitution,  also, 
the  grappiers  cements  may  vary  greatly  in  composition  since  they  are 
produced  by  the  grinding  of  a  mixture  of  grains  of  cement  and  of  various 
inert  materials.  The  cement  grains  have  very  nearly  the  comptosition 
of  tricalcium  silicate  (SiOj  3  CaO)." 

PUZZOLAN  OR  SLAG  CEMENT 

Puzzolan  cement  is  the  product  resulting  from  mixing  and  grinding 
together  in  definite  proportions  slaked  lime  and  granulated  blast  furnace 
slag  or  natural  puzzolanic  matter  (such  as  puzzolan,  santorin  earth,  or 
trass  obtained  from  volcanic  tufa). 

The  ancient  Roman  cements  belonged  to  the  class  of  Puzzolans.  They 
were  made  by  mechanically  mixing  slaked  lime  with  natural  puzzolana 
formed  from  the  fusion  of  natural  rock  found  in  the  volcanic  regions  of 
Italy.  In  Germany,  trass,  a  volcanic  product  related  to  Puzzolan,  has 
been  used  with  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  cements. 

Blast  furnace  slag  is  essentially  an  artificial  puzzolana,  formed  by  the 
combustion  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  the  puzzolan  or  slag  cements  of  the 
United  States  are  ground  mixtures  of  j^ranulated  blast  furnace  slag,  of 
special  composition,  and  slaked  lime. 

♦Cements  essentially  of  the  Grappiers  class  in  the  United  States  are  tenned  * 
Cements.**     These  may  closely  approach  Portland  cement  in  strength. 
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A  Board  of  Engineers  oflficers,  U.  S.  A.,  presented  in  igoi  the  followiiiK 
conclusions,*  based,  undoubtedly,  on  the  exhaustive  studies  upon  the  sub 
ject  made  by  a  previous  Boardf  having  the  same  chairman,  Major  W.  L. 
Marshall : 

This  term  (slag  or  Puzzolan  cement)  is  applied  to  cement  made  by  in- 
timately mixing  by  grinding  together  granulatW  blast-furnace  »lag  of  u 
certain  quality  and  slaked  lime,  without  calcination  subsequent  to  the 
mixing.  This  is  the  only  cement  of  the  Puzzolan  class  to  be  found  in  our 
markets  (often  branded  as  Portland),  and  as  true  Portland  cement  i»  now 
made  having  slag  for  its  hydraulic  base,  the  term  "  slag  cement  **  should 
be  dropped  and  the  generic  term  Puzzolan  be  used  in  advertisements  and 
specifications  for  such  cements. 

Puzzolan  cement  made  from  slag  is  characterized  physically  by  its  light 
lilac  color;  the  absence  of  grit  attending  fine  grinding  and  the  extreme 
subdivision  of  its  slaked  lime  element;  its  low  .specific  gravity  (2.6  to  2,8) 
compared  with  Portland  (3  to  3.5);  and  by  the  intense  bluish  green  color 
in  the  fresh  fracture  after  long  submersion  in  water,  due  to  the  prefience 
of  sulphides,  which  color  fades  after  exposure  to  dry  air. 

The  oxidation  of  sulphides  in  dry  air  is  destructive  <A  Puzzolan  cement 
mortars  and  concretes  so  exposed.  Puzzolan  is  usually  very  finely  grouml, 
and  when  not  treated  with  soda  sets  more  slowly  than  Portland.  It 
stands  storage  well^  but  cements  treated  with  srxia  U)  ouicken  setting  lie- 
come  again  very  slow  setting,  from  the  carbonization  of  the  s^xla  (sm  welt 
as  the  lime)  element  after  long  storage. 

Puzzolan  cement  properly  made  contains  rut  fret  in  anhydrrnjs  lime, 
does  not  warp  or  swdl^  but  is  liable  Uf  fail  from  cra^rking  ami  shrinkaf(e 
(at  the  surface  only)  in  dry  air. 

Mcntars  and  concretes  made  from  Puzz/ilan  approximate  in  t4m«iile 
strength  similar  mixtures  of  Portland  cement,  Init  their  re%i%tanie  to 
crushing  is  less,  tke  ratio  of  crushing  ir>  tensile  strength  \mn%  af^/uf  6  Up 
7  to  I  for  Puzzolan,  and  9  to  11  tr^  i  Un  P^/rtlaml.  ()n  snufttni  *A  'ti% 
extreme  fine  grinding  Puzzolan  <Aten  iQves  ruatriy  a^  great  tfm%ik  tirtrttnih 
in  3  to  I  mixtures  as  neat. 

Puzzolan  permanenth'  a.^mjlate%  1/ut  Httk  wat^  ufm^fAtt^S  wftk  P^/ff 
land,  its  Kroe  bdng  already  hydrated.     It  \hi0tM  1^  »jvyJ  in  ffmt\fnrHiSyp^y 
dry  mixtures  wefl  rammed,  but  trhtk  r^^nmft^  \htUt  wat#rr  (//r  th^rtft'ysil 
reactions,  it  requires  for  permanenry  lu  tht  Atr  ufi%t$AU%  *ff  *tm%'%utyftt% 


Puzzolanic  material  ha.%  ^xwr.  wjt^f^^rA  Srf  Iff  }4't^hit^iH,  ^4  ^i^m^AMrj^ 
and  3tfr.  IL  Feret,  'A  Fraryj^  'v*  f^^;/^  XVIII;,  a*  ;a  rafaal/le  ^nM^'ftm 
to  Portland  cement  *]0ts^^i,  U^  v^  sti  ^0A  wm 
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HTDRAULIO  UME 

The  hydraulic  properties  of  a  lime,  —  its  ability  to  harden  under  water, 
—  are  due  to  the  presence  of  clay,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  silica  contained 
in  the  clay.  Hydraulic  lime  is  still  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  Europe, 
especially  in  France,  as  a  substitute  for  hydraulic  cement.  The  celebrated 
lime-of-Teil  of  France  is  a  hydraulic  lime. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  states*  that  **  theoretically  the  proper  composition 
for  a  hydraulic  limestone  should  be  calciiun  carbonate  86.8%,  silica  13.2%. 
The  hydraulic  limestones  in  actual  use,  however,  usually  carry  a  much 
higher  silica  percentage,  reaching  at  times  to  25%;  while  alumina  and  iron 
are  commonly  present  in  quantities  which  may  be  as  high  as  6%.  The 
lime  content  of  the  limestones  commonly  used  varies  from  55%  to  65%." 

Although  the  chemical  composition  of  hydraulic  lime  is  similar  to  Port- 
land cement,  its  specific  gravity  is  much  lower,  lying  between  2.5  and  2.8.t 

In  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  the  limestone  of  the  required  com- 
position is  burned,  generally  in  continuous  kilns,  and  then  sufficient  water 
is  added  to  slake  the  free  lime  produced  so  as  to  form  a  p)owder  without 
crushing. 

OOMMON  Lisa 

The  commercial  lime  of  the  United  States  is  "quicklime,"  which  is 
chiefly  calcium  oxide  (CaO). 

Lime  is  now  manufactured  by  a  continuous  process.  Limestone  of  a 
rather  soft  texture,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  silica,  iron  and 
alumina,  is  charged  into  the  top  of  a  kiln  which  may  be,  say,  40  ft.  high 
by  10  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fuel  is  introduced  into  combustion  chambers 
near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  the  finished  product  is  drawn  out  from  time 
to  time  through  another  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  tempera- 
ture of  calcination  may  range  from  1400°  Fahr.  (760°  Cent.)  to,  at  times, 
2,000°  Fahr.  (1,090°  Cent.).  The  product  (see  analysis,  p.  47),  in  ordi- 
nary lime  of  the  best  quality,  is  nearly  pure  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  Upon 
the  addition  of  water  the  lime  slakes,  forming  calcium  hydrate  (CaHjO,), 
and,  with  the  continued  addition  of  water,  increases  in  bulk  to  twice 
to  three  times  the  original  loose  and  dry  \x)lume  of  the  lump  lime 
as  measured  in  the  cask.  In  this  plastic  condition  it  is  termed  by 
plasterers  ''putty"  or  "paste." 

The  setting  of  lime  mortar  is  the  result  of  three  distinct  processes 
which,  however,  may  all  go  on  more  or  less  simultaneously.     First,  it 

*  American  Geologist^  March,  1902,  p.  152. 

tCandlol's  Ciments  ct  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  26. 
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dries  out  and  becomes  firm.  Second,  during  this  operation,  the  calcic 
hydrate,  which  is  in  solution  in  the  water  of  which  the  mortar  is  made, 
cr^'stallizes  and  binds  the  mass  together.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  83 1 
parts  of  water  at  78°  Fahr;  in  759  parts  at  32®  and  in  1136  parts  at  140°. 
Third,  as  the  i>er  cent,  of  water  in  the  mortar  is  reduced  and  reaches  five 
per  cent.,  carbonic  add  begins  to  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  mortar  contains  more  than  five  per  cent,  this  absorption  does  not  go 
on.  While  the  mortar  contains  as  much  as  0.7  per  cent,  the  absorption 
continues.  The  resulting  carbonate  probably  unites  with  the  hydrate  of 
lime  to  form  a  sub-carbonaje,  which  causes  the  mortar  to  attain  a  harder 
set,  and  this  may  finally  be  converted  to  carbonate.  The  mere  drying 
out  of  mortar,  our  tests  have  shown,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  masonry,  while  the  further  hardening  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary bond.* 

llagiiesiAii  Limes  evolve  less  heat  when  slaking,  expand  less,  and  set 
more  rapidly  than  pure  lime.    A  typical  analysis  is  given  on  page  47. 

Hydrated  Lime  is  a  powdered  slaked  lime  (calcium  hydrate).  It  is 
manufactured  by  treating  finely  grpund  common  lump  lime  with  water  of 
a  certain  temperature,  and  then  cooling  and  screening  it  through  a  very 
fine  screen. 

^nrhe  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson  for  this  paragraph. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CHEMISTRY  OF  HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS* 

BY  SPENCER  B.  NEWBERRY 

XNTRODUOTION 

Hydraulic  cements  are  comp)ounds  consisting  chiefly  of  lime,  silica,  and 
alumina,  which  have  the  property,  when  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water,  of 
hardening  to  a  stone-Uke  mass.    They  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Portland  cement,  made  by  calcining  at  high  heat  an  artificial  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  or  slag,  in  exactly  correct  proportions,  and 
grinding  the  resulting  clinker  to  powder. 

2.  Natural  cement,  made  by  burning  at  low  heat  limestone  containing 
excess  of  day  and  usually  much  magnesia,  and  grinding  the  product  to 
powder. 

3.  Hydraulic  lime,  obtained  by  burning  limestone  containing  a  small 
amount  of  clay,  slaking  by  sprin]ding  with  water,  and  bolting  the  product 

4.  Pussolan  or  slag  cement,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  certain  kinds  of 
volcanic  scoria,  or  of  blast  furnace  slag,  and  slaked  lime,  ground  together. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  cement  shows  peculiar  qualities,  and  each  may 
have  advantages  for  certain  purposes.  Puzzolan  cement  is  that  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  many  striking  examples  of  its  durability  are  seen  in 
ancient  structures.  Slag  cement,  a  mechanical  mixture  of  slag  and  slaked 
lime,  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  countr)%  and  finds  extended 
use  for  mortar  and  in  work  in  which  the  greatest  strength  and  hardness  are 
not  required.  Hydraulic  lime  is  made  chiefly  in  France,  and  is  but  little 
known  in  the  United  States.  Natural  cement  is  manufactured  on  a  very 
large  scale  from  limestones  containing  a  large  proportion  of  clay.  It  is 
usually  quick-setting,  and  the  better  qualities  gain  very  good  strength  at 
long  periods.  Owing  to  its  cheapness  it  is  extensively  used,  chiefly  as 
mortar  for  brickwork  and  masonr}\  All  these  earlier  hydraulic  materials, 
however,  have  gradually  given  way  before  the  advance  of  Portland  cement, 
as  this  product  has  been  improved  in  quahty  and  manufactured  on  a  con- 
stantly increasing  scale. 

Portland  cement  was  first  made  in  England  in  1827,  and  named  from  the 

♦The  authors  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Newberry  for  this  chapter,  which  has  been  especially 
pared  by  him  for  this  Treatise. 
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resemblance  in  color  of  the  hardened  cement  to  the  building  stone  quarried 
at  the  Island  of  Portland. 

BfATEBIALS* 

As  above  stated,  hydraulic  lime  and  natural  cements  are  made  by  burning 
natural  limestones  containing  suitable  amounts  of  day.  Portland  cement, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  made  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  materials,  of  ex- 
actly correct  composition.  Limestones  containing  clay  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  If  a  deposit  of  stone  containing  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
clay,  and  of  exactly  uniform  composition,  could  be  found,  Portland  cement 
could  be  made  from  it  simply  by  burning  and  grinding.  For  good  results, 
however,  the  composition  of  the  raw  material  must  be  exacty  and  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  in  it  must  not  vary  even  by  one  per  cent.  No 
natural  deposit  of  rock  of  exactly  this  correct  and  unvarying  composition 
is  known  or  likely  ever  to  be  found;  therefore  Portland  cement  is  always 
made  from  an  artificial  mixture,  usually,  if  free  from  organic  matter,  con- 
taining about  75%  carbonate  of  lime  and  25%  clay. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  the  materials  chiefly  used  are 
limestone,  chalk  or  marl,  and  clay.  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
western  New  Jersey  occurs  an  imlimited  dep)osit  of  cement  rocky  which 
consists  of  a  slate-like  limestone  containing  usually  rather  more  clay  than 
is  required  for  a  correct  mixture.  This  is  largely  used  for  Portland  cement 
manufacture,  and  is  generaUy  ground  with  a  small  amount  of  purer  lime- 
stone to  bring  it  to  correct  composition.  At  some  of  the  factories  in  that 
section  a  correct  mixture  is  obtained  by  grinding  together,  in  suitable  pro- 
portions, the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  quarry.  In  the  Central  States, 
pure  limestone,  or  marl  (a  soft  and  finely  divided  form  of  carbonate  of 
lime)  and  clay,  are  the  materials  employed.  Whatever  the  materials  used, 
the  first  stage  of  the  process  is  the  preparation  of  an  intimate  and  finely 
ground  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  of  a  certain  definite  compo- 
sition, and  if  this  is  accomplished  the  resulting  cement  will  be  the  same, 
whatever  the  original  materials  may  have  been.  Success  in  Portland 
cement  manufacture  depends,  more  than  upon  all  other  features  of  the 
process,  in  extremely  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  materials.  Most  of  the 
faults  found  in  inferior  Portland  cement  are  due  to  neglect  in  this  regard. 
Either  the  wet  or  dry  process  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  mixture.  The 
material  is  then  dried  and  calcined  at  white  heat,  generaUy  in  revolving 
cylindrical  kilns,  from  which  it  issues  in  the  form  of  small,  black,  rounded 
fragments  of  clinker.  By  grinding  this  clinker  to  fine  powder  the  finished 
Portland  cement  is  obtained. 

*T1k  materials  for  cement  and  the  manufacture  of  cement  are  also  treated  in  Chapter  XXVIII. 


/^ 
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Magnesia  in  Portland  cement,  beyond  a  small  percentage,  has  generally 
been  considered  objectionable.  But  little  positive  evidence  on  this  point 
is,  however,  available.  A  committee  of  the  German  Portland  Cement 
Manufacturers  Association,  many  years  ago,  reported  that  magnesia  up  to 
8  per  cent,  is  harmless.  Dyckerhoff ,  a  member  of  the  conmiittee,  presented 
a  minority  rep>ort  stating  that  he  had  found  more  than  4  per  cent,  injurious. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  another  committee,  in  1896,  but  this  committee 
laid  out  a  program  of  work  which  proved  impracticable  to  complete,  and 
nothing  further  has  been  accomplished.  Van  Blaese,  in  the  Thanindus- 
triezeiiung,  1899,  page  213,  published  a  long  series  of  tests  of  cements  con- 
taining variable  proportions  of  magnesia,  which  show  that  cement  contain- 
ing 8  per  cent,  is  faultless,  while  that  containing  15  per  cent,  is  defective. 
The  writer  has  made  a  similar  series  of  experiments  and  has  found  that 
properly  prepared  cement  with  9  per  cent,  magnesia  passes  the  boiling  test 
perfectly,  while  that  with  15  per  cent,  magnesia  shows  expansion  cracks 
after  several  hours  boiling.  Comparative  tests  of  tensile  strength  and 
expansion  of  bars  of  these  cements,  over  long  periods,  are  now  in  progress. 
From  the  evidence  now  available  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  magnesia 
up  to  8  per  cent.,  in  a  properly  prepared  Portland  cement,  is  no  disadvan- 
tage. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  quantities  exceeding  about  2  per  cent.,  is  objectionable 
in  the  raw  material,  owing  to  liability  of  reduction  to  sulphide,  causing  the 
cement  to  turn  dark  blue  in  hardening  and  to  give  poor  tests,  especially 
with  sand.  This  fault  is  more  frequent  with  cement  burned  in  vertical 
kilns  than  in  those  of  the  rotary  type,  since  the  former  are  more  liable  to 
imperfect  draft  and  consequent  reducing  action. 

Clay  for  Portland  cement  manufacture  should  be  highly  siliceous  and 
practically  free  from  coarse  sand.  Siliceous  clays,  in  which  the  silica  is 
from  2.5  to  3.0  times  the  sum  of  alumina  and  iron  oxide,  give  mixtures 
which  stand  the  high  heat  of  the  kiln  without  fusing,  produce  a  clinker 
which  is  comparatively  easy  to  grind,  and  )neld  slow-setting  cements  which 
show  steady  gain  in  strength  over  long  periods.  More  aluminous  clays 
give  hard,  fusible  clinker  and  quick-setting  cement,  and  are  in  many  re- 
spects troublesome  to  use.  Highly  aluminous  cements  are  believed  to  be 
especially  severely  attacked  by  sea  water. 

Alkalies  (potash  and  soda)  ai)pear  to  exert  very  little  influence,  in  the 
small  amounts  present  in  ordinary  clays,  on  the  character  of  burning  or 
quality  of  the  resulting  cement.  Excess  of  alkalies  is  believed  to  make 
cement  unsound. 
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PROPORTION  OF  INGREDIENTS 

Although  Portland  cement  has  been  manufactured  since  1827,  definite 
rules  for  proportioning  the  ingredients  have  only  lately  been  established, 
and  are  yet  by  no  means  generally  accepted.  In  Germany  it  has  been 
customary  to  adjust  the  ingredients,  as  recommended  by  Michaelis,  so  that 
the  "hydraulic  modulus,"  the  ratio  by  weight  of  lime  to  silica,  alumina 
and  iron  oxide,  shall  be  from  1.8  to  2.2.  It  has,  however,  become  gen- 
erally recognized  by  cement  chemists  that  much  more  lime  combines  with 
silica  than  with  alumina  or  iron  oxide.  The  "hydraulic  modulus"  is 
therefore  a  variable,  and  must  be  much  higher  in  the  case  of  siliceous 
materials  than  with  those  high  in  alumina  and  iron. 

A  dear  explanation  of  the  composition  of  Portland  cement  clinker  was 
first  given  by  Le  Chatelier  in  1887.  From  microscopic  examination  of 
clinker  and  hardened  cement  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief 
constituent  of  Portland  cement  is  tri-caldum  silicate,  3CaO.SiOj,  which 
is  the  active  element  in  the  hardening.  This  tri-silicate  is  produced  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  a  mass  of  a  multiple  silico-aluminate  which 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  silica  and  lime  and  permits  their  combination, 
but  remains  inert  during  the  hardening.  Le  Chatelier  stated  that  the  lime 
and  magnesia  in  Portland  cement  should  not  exceed  a  maximum, 

CaO+MgO 


SiOz+AljO, 
nor  be  less  than  a  minimum, 

CaO-fMgO 


'<3  (I) 


>  3  (2) 

SiO— AljO,— FcjO, 

These  formulas  represent  chemical  equivalents  and  not  weights. 

The  best  brands  of  modern  Portland  cement  approach  pretty  closely  to 
the  above  maximum  formula,  while  one  corresp)onding  to  the  minimum 
formula  would  be  so  greatly  over-clayed  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  hardening  of  cement,  according  to  Le  Chatelier,  consists  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  tri-silicate  by  water,  with  the  formation  of  crystalline 
caldum  hvdrate  and  hvdrated  mono- silicate. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  researches  the  constitution  of  clinker 
and  hardened  cement  have  been  investigated  by  numerous  experimenters, 
and  a  great  number  of  new  theories  have  been  propounded.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  any  of  Le  Chatelier's  important  statements  have  been 
disproved,  nor  that  any  material  advance  has  been  made  upon  the  theorv* 
which  he  proposed.     At  the  present  time  Portland  cement  cHnker  is  re- 
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garded  by  nearly  all  cement  chemists  as  a  crystalline  mass  of  tri-caldum 
silicate,  imbedded  in  a  non-crystalline  magma  consisting  of  a  fusible  com- 
pound of  silica  and  lime  with  practically  all  the  aliunina  and  iron  oxide. 

Le  Chatelier's  formulas  are  inconvenient  in  form  and  incomprehensible 
except  to  those  familiar  with  chemical  formulas.  The  writer  published  in 
1897  (Journal  oj  the  Society  0}  Chemical  Industry,  Nov.  30,  1897)  *  paper 
on  the  constitution  of  hydraulic  cements,  containing  an  account  of  a  series 
of  experiments  based  on  the  work  of  Le  Chatelier.  It  was  found  that  the 
maximum  of  lime  which  could  be  brought  into  combination  to  produce  a 
sound  cement  is  three  molecules  for  each  molecule  of  silica  present,  and 
two  molecules  for  each  molecule  of  alumina.  The  composition  of  cement 
containing  the  maximum  of  lime  would  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula 

X(3CaO.SiO,)  -I-  Y(2CaO.Al,0^  (3) 

It  is  understood  that  this  formula  is  merely  empirical,  representing  the 
relative  prop>ortions  present,  since  the  aluminate  remains  for  the  most  part 
in  the  magma  in  combination  with  part  of  the  silica  and  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

Substituting  weights  for  equivalents,  the  above  formula  may  be  expressed 
as  follows: 

Lime  =  silica  X  2.8  -I-  alumina  X  i.i. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  formula  represents  the  maximum  of 
lime  which  a  Portland  cement,  burned  in  the  usual  manner,  may  contain 
without  showing  unsoundness.  This  maximum  can  be  reached  only  by 
extremely  fine  gnnding  of  the  raw  material.  This  formula,  also,  by  no 
means  represents  the  comp)osition  of  finished  cement,  since  the  ash  of  the 
fuel  lowers  the  lime  and  raises  the  silica  and  alumina,  above  that  calcu- 
lated from  the  raw  material,  by  at  least  2  per  cent. 

In  the  laboratory,  using  gas  as  fuel,  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  prepare 
sound  cements  corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  In  actual  manufac- 
ture it  is  safer  to  reduce  the  lime  slightly,  to  counterbalance  possible  defec- 
tive grinding  of  raw  material  or  unavoidable  variations  in  composition. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  raw  material  at  factories  where  the  best  Portland 
cements  are  made  rarely  falls  below  the  comjwsition. 

Lime  =  silica  X  2.7  -f  alumina  X  i.e.  (4) 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  practical  formula  for  commercial  use. 
With  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  material  it  will  invariably  yield  sound  cements. 
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while  the  use  of  a  lower  proportion  of  lime  will  be  likely  to  produce  quick- 
setting  cement,  low  in  tensile  strength.  As  already  explained,  commercial 
cements  are  considerably  lower  in  lime,  owing  to  change  in  composition 
produced  by  the  fuel-ash. 

The  writer's  experiments  have  shown  that  magnesia  forms  with  clay  no 
products  having  hydraulic  properties.  It  should  therefore  be  disregarded 
in  calculating  cement  mixtures,  the  composition  of  which  should  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  silica,  alumina  and  lime  only,  without  regard  to 
the  magnesia  present.  Iron  oxide,  also,  in  the  quantities  usually  met  with 
in  ordinary  clays,  plays  an  insignificant  part  so  far  as  the  proportions  of 
the  constituents  are  concerned,  and  may  be  disregarded  in  the  calculation. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  use  of  the  above  formula,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  wish  to  make  cement  from  limestone  and  clay  of  the  following 
composition : 


Limestone 


Lime 

Magnesia 

Silica  

Alumina 

Iron  Oxide 

Loss  on  ignition,  etc 


52.6 
0.7 

3-2 
i.o 

0-3 
42.2 


lOO.O 


Clay 


2.2 

1.9 

16.5 

6.1 
7-9 


lOO.O 


The  silica  and  alumina  in  the  limestone  will  require 

3.2  X  2.7  -f  1.0  =  9.6%  lime,  leaving  52.6  —  9.6  =  43  0%  lime  avail- 
able for  combination  with  clay. 

The  silica  and  alumina  in  100  parts  clay  will  require 

65.4  X  2.7  -f  16.5  X  1.0  =  193-^  parts  lime.     Subtracting  the  lime  con- 
tained in  the  clay  we  have 

193. 1  —  2.2  =  190.9  parts  lime  required  for  100  parts  clay. 

As  the  100  parts  stone  contain  43  parts  available  lime,  that  amount  of 

stone  will  require 

43  X  100 

=  22.5  parts  clay. 

190.9 


6o 
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The  composition  of  the  charge  and  of  the  resulting  cement  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows: 


Lime 

Magnesia  . 

Silica 

Alumina  . . 
Iron  Oxide 
Loss,  etc.  . 


xoo 

STONE 

32.5 
CLAY 

laa.5 

MTX 

78.5a 

CEMENT 

52.60 

0.50 

53-10 

53-10 

0.70 

•43 

I-I3 

I-I3 

3.20 

14.71 

17-91 

17-91 

1. 00 

371 

4.71 

4.71 

0.30 

1-37 

1.67 

1.67 

42.20 

1.78 

43-98 

•  •  •  • 

100.00 

22.50 

122.50 

78.52 

xoo 

CEIffEMT 


67.63 

1.44 
22.81 

6.00 

2.12 

I 

•    •    •   • 

100.00 


As  stated  above,  the  ash  of  the  fuel  will  change  the  composition  of  the 
resulting  cement  materially ;  analysis  of  the  product,  burned  with  coal,  will 
probably  show  about  65  per  cent,  lime  and  perhaps  24  per  cent,  silica. 
This  fuel-ash  is,  however,  not  uniformly  distributed  through  the  product, 
but  attaches  itself  chiefly  to  the  surfaces  of  the  clinker.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
found  practicable  to  materially  raise  the  proportion  of  hme  to  counter- 
balance the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  ash. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  calculated  analysis  of  raw  mixture  and 
cement  the 

Lime — alumina 

silica 

The  writer  proposes  to  call  this  figure  the  lime  factor  of  the  mixture. 
Adoption  of  this  factor  will  give  cements  of  practically  maximum  quality 
with  any  materials,  whether  siliceous  or  aluminous,  provided  the  mix  is 
finely  ground  and  properly  burned.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  ash  <rf 
the  fuel,  as  above  explained,  the  factor  of  finished  cements  will  be  found 
about  0.2  lower  than  that  of  the  raw  material.  The  best  commercial  ce- 
ments generally  show  a  factor  of  2.5  to  2.6,  though  made  from  mixtures 
with  a  factor  of  2.7  to  2.8. 

The  following  analyses,  taken  from  a  paper  by  the  writer  in  Cement  and 
Engineering  News,  November,  1901,  show  the  influence  of  the  fuel-ash  on 
the  composition  of  the  clinker.     The  samples  of  clinker  were  taken  one 
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hour  later  than  those  of  raw  material,  since  the  passage  through  the  kiln 
required  about  one  hour. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  AUentoivn,  Pa, 


Mix 

Clinker, 
calculated 
from  mix 

Clinker 
found 

SiOa 

14.33 

4-32 
1.46 

42.69 

1. 81 

35-14 

22.18 
6.68 
2.26 

66.08 
2.80 

•  •  •  • 

22.96 
6.78 

2.54 

63-95 
2.94 

AljO» 

FcjOa 

CaO 

MgO  and  SO« 

Loss 

•  •  •  • 

F«rtnr  CaO-Al,0, 

99-75 

•  •  •  • 

100.00 
2.68 

99.17 
2.49 

SiOj 

Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Syracuse,  Ind. 


w 

SiO, 

AliOa 

FcOz 

CaO 

MgO  and  Sd 

Loss , 

Factor  CaO-Al>0, 
SiOj 


CUnker. 
calculated 
from  mix 


22.02 
5.60 
2.07 

66.49 
3.82 


Clinker 
found 


22.33 

5-53 
3.28 

64.40 

3.61 


100.00 
2.76 


9915 
2.63 


Comparison  of  the  above  analyses  of  mix  and  clinker  shows  how  greatly 
the  ash  of  the  fuel  affects  the  composition.  In  commercial  cement  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  lime  is  caused  by  the  addition  of 
gypsiun  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
It  wiU  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  analysis  of  finished  cement  gives  but 
little  indication  of  the  true  proportion  of  ingredients  or  of  the  quality  of  the 
product. 
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EFFECT  OF  COMPOSITION  ON  QUAUTT 

Too  high  proportion  of  lime  (lime  factor  of  mix  above  2.8)  will  give  a 
slow-setting  cement  which  will  fail  in  the  boiling  test.  If  the  excess  of  lime 
is  great,  pats  of  cement  kept  in  cold  water  will  show  radial  expansion 
cracks  at  the  edges  after  a  certain  time,  perhaps  even  within  a  few  days. 
The  same  defects  result  from  itnperfeci  grinding  0}  the  raw  material,  and 
are  far  more  often  due  to  this  cause  than  to  excess  of  lime.  Cement  which 
is  unsound  and  shows  expansion  from  either  cause  may  be  improved  and 
perhaps  made  sound  by  storage  or  by  exposure  to  air.  It  b  not,  however, 
safe  to  rely  greatly  on  this  remedy.  Lack  of  soundness  is  in  all  cases  due 
to  faulty  manufacture,  since  well-burned  cement  made  from  suitably  pre- 
pared raw  material  will  invariably  pass  all  soundness  tests  when  fresh  from 
the  grinding  mills.  Consumers  are  ad\ised  to  accept  no  cement  which 
fails  to  pass  a  reasonable  boiling  test,  as  they  will  thus  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
safe  side,  and  will  influence  careless  manufacturers  to  improve  their  pro- 
cess. 

Too  low  proportion  of  lime,  giving  an  over-clayed  mixture,  produces  a 
fusible  clinker,  liable  to  overbuming.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
aluminous  materials.  If  hard-burned,  such  mixtures  give  a  fused  clinker 
liable  to  fall  to  dust  on  cooling,  hard  to  grind,  and  yielding  slow-setting 
cement  of  poor  hardening  properties.  If  light-burned,  an  over-clayed  mix- 
ture yields  soft  brownish  clinker,  grinding  to  a  brownish,  quick-setting 
cement  of  inferior  strength. 

Oyerbnming  rarely  occurs  except  with  over-clayed  mixtures  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fluxing  action  of  the  fuel-ash  or  the  brick  lining  of  the  kiln 
Properly  proportioned  mixtures  stand  a  very  high  heat  without  injury. 

Underbuming,  as  stated  above,  in  the  case  of  an  over-clayed  mixture, 
yields  quick-setting  and  weak  cement.  Normal  mixtures,  when  under- 
burned,  usually  give  cement  which  fails  in  soundness  tests.  Light  burning 
is  generally  indicated  by  heating  of  the  cement  on  mixing  with  water. 
This  behavior  generally  accompanies  quick  setting,  and  may  be  so  marked 
as  to  be  quite  apparent  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers.  Some  cements,  though 
slow-setting  when  first  made,  become  ver\'  quick-setting  on  storage.  Cases 
are  on  record  in  which  this  change  has  taken  place  within  a  few  days. 
After  longer  periods  the  original  slow-setting  quality  may  return.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  determined;  it  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  troubles  of  this  class,  including  quick  setting  and  heating  with 
water,  are  especially  characteristic  of  cements  made  from  aluminous  ma- 
terials. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

STANDARD  CEMENT  TESTS 

The  tests  which  are  regarded  as  most  suitable  for  the  selection  and  ac- 
ceptance of  cement  for  important  concrete  construction  are  as  follows: 

Chemical  analysis. 

Specific  gravity. 

Fineness. 

Activity,  or  time  of  setting. 

Tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  and  sand  mortars. 

Soundness  or  constancy  of  volume. 
The  French  Commission*  in  1893,  ^^  addition  to  these  tests,  gave 
standard  rules  for  testing  weight,  homogeneity  (with  the  microscope), 
compressive  strength,  bending  strength,  yield  of  paste  and  mortar  (rende- 
meni),  porosity,  permeability,  decomposition,  and  adhesion,  one  or  more 
of  which  tests  may  be  desirable  under  certain  conditions.  As  these  are 
usually  of  minor  imp>ortance,  however,  special  mention  of  them  is  reserved 
for  the  following  chapter. 

In  unimportant  construction  it  is  often  safe  to  use  a  first-class  American 
Portland  cement  without  testing,  and  in  other  cases  the  test  for  soundness 
is  the  only  one  which  need  be  actually  made.  Under  almost  all  circiun- 
stances,  however,  when  purchasing  cement,  full  specifications  (see  Chapter 
III,  p.  28)  are  advisable,  so  that  if  the  cement  does  not  work  satisfactorily 
it  may  be  more  carefully  examined  and  unused  portions  rejected. 

In  this  chapter  are  presented,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  the  methods 
of  making  cement  tests,  complete  lists  of  apparatus  for  a  large  and  a  small 
laboratory  (p.  80),  formulas  and  tables  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
water  in  cement  mortars  (p.  85),  comparisons  of  American  and  European 
practice  in  cement  testing,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  unsoundness  and 
the  results  of  soundness  tests  (p.  loi),  curves  showing  the  growth  in  strength 
of  typical  cements  and  cement  mortars  (p.  99),  and  other  information  with 
reference  to  the  qualities  and  testing  of  Portland  cement. 

STANDARD  BUTHODS  OF  OEBONT  TSBTDfO 

The  following  recommendations  for  testing  are  reprinted,  with  comments 
by  the  authors,  from  the  preUminary  or  Progress  Rep)ort  of  Special  Com- 

^Commistioa  det  M^thodet  d^Enai  des  MatMauz  de  Conttruction,  1894,  Vol.  i,  p.  235. 
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mittee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,*  as  presented  in  1903  and  amended  in  1904.  The  methods 
are  designed  particularly  for  the  testing  of  Portland  cement,  but  are-  appli- 
cable to  Natural  (and  also  to  Puzzolan),  with  the  exception  of  paragraphs 
S»  6,  70  (2),  73  and  76. 

The  standards  which  should  be  attained  by  first-class  Portland  and 
Natural  cements  are  presented  in  the  Standard  Specifications  in 
Chapter  III,  page  28. 

Sampling,  i.  Selection  0}  Sample,  —  The  selection  of  the  sample  for 
testing  is  a  detail  that  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  engineer;  the 
number  and  the  quantity  to  be  taken  from  each  package  will  depend  largdy 
on  the  importance  of  the  work,  the  number  of  tests  to  be  made  and  iSit 
facilities  for  making  them. 

2.  The  sample  shall  be  a  fair  average  of  the  contents  of  the  package;  H 
is  recommended  that,  where  conditions  permit,  one  barrel  in  every  ten  be 
sampled. 

3.  All  samples  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  twenty  meshes 
per  linear  inch,  in  order  to  break  up  lumps  and  remove  foreign  material; 
this  is  also  a  very  effective  method  for  mixing  them  together  in  order  to 
obtain  an  average.  For  determining  the  characteristics  of  a  shipment  of 
cement,  the  individual  samples  may  be  mixed  and  the  average  test«l;  where 
time  will  permit,  however,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  tested  separately. 

4.  Method  of  Sampling,  —  Cement  in  barrels  should  be  sampled  through 

a  hole  made  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  staves,  midway  between 

Tthe  heads,  or  in  the  head,  by  means  of  an  auger  or  a  sampling  inm 
similar  to  that  used  by  sugar  inspectors.     If  in  bags,  it  should  be 
taken  from  surface  to  center. 
A  sampling  iron  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8. 
With  the  usual  packing  of  Portland  cement,  four  bags  to  the 
barrel,  one  bag  in  forty    is   equivalent   to   one   barrel   in   ten. 
There  is  no  necessity  because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  packages 
Fig.  8.      ^^^  testing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  weight. 
Sampling       The   practice  of  mixing  samples  taken  from  a   number  of 
packages  is  by  many  authorities  not  considered  advisable  except 
{Srrp.bA)    for  the  purpose,  suggested  above,  "of  determining  the  charac- 
teristics   of    a    shipment."      A    mixture    of  samples    will     not    reveal 
irregularities  in  quahty. 

Chemical  Analysis.     5.  Significance.  —  Chemical  analysis  may  render 
valuable  service  in  the  detection  of  adulteration  of  cement  with  considerable 

♦Proceedings,  Januan',  190^. 
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Amounts  of  inert  material,  such  as  slag  or  ground  Umestone.     It  is  of  use, 
also,  in  determining  whether  certain  constituents,  believed  to  be  harmful 
when  in  excess  of  a  certain  percentage,  as  magnesia  and  sulphuric  anhy-. 
dride,  are  present  in  inadmissible  proportions. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  principal  constituents  of  cement  —  silica, 
alumina,  iron  oxide  and  lime  —  is  not  conclusive  as  an  indication  of  quality. 
Faulty  character  of  cement  results  more  frequently  from  imperfect  prepara- 
tion of  the  raw  material  or  defective  burning  than  from  incorrect  proportions 
of  the  constituents.  Cement  made  from  very  finely  ground  material,  and 
thoroughly  burned,  may  contain  much  more  lime  than  the  amount  usually 
present  and  still  be  perfectly  sound.  On  the  other  hand  cements  low  in 
lime  may,  on  account  of  careless  preparation  of  the  raw  material,  be  of 
dangerous  character.  Further,  the  ash  of  the  fuel  used  in  burning  may  so 
greatly  modify  the  compK)sition  of  the  product  as  largely  to  destroy  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  results  of  analysis. 

7.  Method.  —  As  a  method  to  be  followed  for  the  analysis  of  cement,  that 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  in  the  Analysis  of  Materiab  for 
the  Portland  Cement  Industry,  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society  for 
Chemical  Industry,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  January 
15,  1902,  is  recommended.* 

An  exceedingly  simple  test  for  determining  adulteration  with  raw  or 
partially  burned  rock,  is  the  treatment  of  the  cement  with  muriatic  acid 
as  described  in  the  purity  test  on  page  4.  It  does  not  furnish  the 
percentage  of  foreign  ingredients,  but  the  black  precipitation  of  the 
adulterant  darkens  the  color  of  the  yellow  jelly  to  a  degree  depending 
upon  the  quantity  of  adulteration. 

Specific  Oravity.  8.  Significance.  —  The  specific  gravity  of  cement  is 
lowered  by  underburning,  adulteration  and  hydration,  but  the  adulteration 
must  be  in  considerable  quantity  to  afifect  the  results  appreciably. 

9.  Inasmuch  as  the  diflferences  in  specific  gravity  are  usually  ver\'  small, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  making  the  determination. 

10.  When  properly  made,  this  test  afifords  a  quick  check  for  underburn- 
ing or  adulteration. 

11.  Apparatus  and  Method.  —  The  determination  of  specific  gravity  is 
most  conveniently  made  with  Le  Chatelier's  apparatus.  This  consists  of  a 
flask  (Z>),  Fig.  9,  of  120  cu.  cm.  (7.32  cu.  in;)  capacity,  the  neck  of  which 
is  about  20  cm.  (7.87  in.)  long;  in  the  middle  of  this  neck  is  a  bulb  (C), 
above  and  below  which  are  two  marks  (F)  and  (£);  the  volume  between 
these  marks  is  20  cu.  cm.  (1.22  cu.  in.).  The  neck  has  a  diameter  of  about 
9  mm.  (0.35  in.),  and  is  graduated  into  tenths  of  cubic  centimeters  above 
the  mark  (F). 

12.  Benzine  (62°  Baume  naphtha),  or  kerosene  free  from  water,  should 
be  used  in  making  the  determination. 

^Printed  in  Appendix  I  of  this  Treatise. 
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13.  The  specific  gravity  can  be  detennined  in  two  ways: 
(i)  The  flasli  is  filled  with  either  of  these  liquids  to  (he  lower  n 
and  64  grams  (2.2502  )of  powder  prcviouslydriedat  100" Cent.  (112'*  Fanr 
and  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  is  gradually  introducet!  through  J 
the  funnel  {B)  [the  stem  of  which  extends  into  the  flask  to  the  top  af  M 
bulb  (C)],  until  the  upper  mark  (F)  is  reached.    The  diflerence  i^^^~ 


between  the  cement  remaining  and   the  original  quantity  (64  | 
weight  which  has  displaced  ao  cu.  cm. 

14.  (a)  The  whole  quantity  of  the  powder  is  introduced,  and  the  1 
of  the  liquid  rises  to  some  division  of  the  graduated  neck.    This  reAdinf 
plus  30  cu.  cm.  is  the  v-otume  displaced  by  64  grams  of  the  powder. 
I  J.  The  specific  gravity  is  then  obtained  from  the  formula: 
Weight  of  Cement 
Displaced  Volume 


Specific  Gravity  = 
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16.  The  flask,  during  the  operation,  is  kept  immersed  in  water  in  a  jar 
(-4),  in  order  to  avoid  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid.  The 
results  should  agree  within  o.oi. 

17.  A  convenient  method  for  cleaning  the  apparatus  is  as  follows:  The 
tiask  is  inverted  over  a  large  vessel,  preferably  a  glass  jar,  and  shaken  ver- 
tically until  the  liquid  starts  to  flow  freely;  it  is  then  held  still  in  a  vertical 
position  until  empty;  the  remaining  traces  of  cement  can  be  removed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  pouring  into  the  flask  a  small  quantity  of  clean  liquid 
and  repeating  the  operation. 

18.  More  accurate  determinations  may  be  made  with  the  picnometer. 

The  usual  specific  gravities  of  different  classes  of  cement  are  given  on 
|)age  81. 

Le  Chatelier's  apparatus,  suggested  above  as  most  convenient,  was  also 
reconmiended  by  Mr.  E.  Candlot  after  experiments  for  the  French  Com- 
mission,* in  which  he  employed  for  comparison  the  Mann,  Keate,  Schu- 
mann, and  Candlot,  as  well  as  the  Le  Chatelier  apparatus. 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  Jacksonf  has  more  recently  devised  an  apparatus 
with  which  temperature  corrections  can  be  made  more  readily  than  with 
the  older  types. 

# 
Fineness.  19.  Significance,  —  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  coarser 
particles  in  cement  are  practically  inert,  and  it  is  only  the  extremely  fine 
powder  that  possesses  adhesive  or  cementing  qualities.  The  more  finely 
cement  is  pulverized,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  more  sand  it 
will  carry  and  produce  a  mortar  of  a  given  strength. 

20.  The  degree  of  final  pulverization  which  the  cement  receives  at  the 
place  of  manufacture  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  residue  retained  on 
certain  sieves.  Those  known  as  the  No.  100  and  No.  200  sieves  are  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose. 

21.  Apparatus.  —  The  sieves  should  be  circular,  about  20  cm.  (7.87  in.) 
in  diameter,  6  cm.  (2.36  in.)  high,  and  provided  with  a  pan,  5  cm.  (1.97  in.) 
deep,  and  a  cover. 

22.  The  wire  cloth  should  be  woven  (not  twilled)  from  brass  wire  having 
the  following  diameters: 

No.  100,  0.0045  *"•'»  ^^'  200,  0.0024  in. 

23.  This  cloth  should  be  mounted  on  the  frames  without  distortion;  the 
mesh  should  be  regular  in  spacing  and  be  within  the  following  limits: 

No.  100,  96  to  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 
No.  200,  188  to  200    "      " 

24.  Fifty  grams  (1.76  oz.)  or  100  g.  (3.52  oz.)  should  be  used  for  the  test, 
and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.)  prior  to  sieving. 

*Cofnini<rinn  det  M^hodes  d*£ssai  des  Mat^riauz  de  Constnictioo,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  15. 
fSee  Enginttring  Record,  July  16,  1904,  p.  82. 
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25.  Method.  —  The  Committee,  after  careful  investigation,  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  mechanical  sieving  is  not  as  practicable  or  efficient  as 
hand  work,  and,  therefore,  recommends  the  following  method: 

26.  The  thoroughly  dried  and  coarsely  screened  sample  is  weighed  and 
placed  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  which,  with  pan  and  cover  attached,  b  held  in 
one  hand  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  moved  forward  and  backward, 
at  the  same  time  striking  the  side  gently  with  the  palm  of  the  other  hand, 
at  the  rate  of  about  200  strokes  per  minute.  The  operation  is  continued 
until  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  1%  passes  through  after  one  minute  of 
continuous  sieving.  The  residue  is  weighed,  then  placed  on  the  No.  100 
sieve  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  work  may  be  expedited  by  placing 
in  the  sieve  a  small  quantity  of  large  shot.  The  results  should  be  reported 
to  the  nearest  tenth  of  i  per  cent. 

Laboratory  scales  for  weighing  the  samples  and  the  residue  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  10. 


Fig.  10. — Delicate  Laboratory  Scales.     (See  p.  68.) 

A  table  is  given  on  page  84  for  comparing  American  and  European 
sieves,  and  the  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  upon  its  strength  is  discussed 
on  page  82. 

It  is  impracticable  to  sift  cement  through  a  sieve  finer  than  200  meshes 
per  linear  inch.  The  particles  which  will  just  pass  a  No.  200  sieve  are 
about  o.io  millimeter  (0.004  in.)  in  diameter*.  For  still  further  sepa- 
rating the  cement,  some  method  based  on  the  principle  of  suspension  in 
liquid  is  employed  as  described  on  page  85. 

Normal  Oonsistency.  27.  Significance.  —  The  use  of  a  proper  percent- 
age of  water  in  making  the  pastesf  from  which  pats,  tests  of  setting  and 
briquettes  are  made,  is  exceedingly  important,  and  afTects  vitally  the  results 
obtained. 

28.  The  determination  consists  in  measuring  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  cement  to  a  given  state  of  plasticity,  or  to  what  is 
usually  designated  the  normal  consistency. 

29.  Various  methods  have  been  pr()i)osed  for  making  this  determination, 
Tione  of  which  has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Committee 
recommends  the  following: 

♦Allen  Hazen  in  Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1892. 

"j-The  term  "  paste  "  is  ust*d  in  this  report  to  designate  a  mixture  of  cement  and  water,  and 
the  word  "  mortar  "  a  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  water. 
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30.  Method.  Vicat  Needle  Apparatus,  —  This  consists  of  a  frame  (/C), 
Fig.  II,  bearing  a  movable  rod  (L),  with  the  cap  (.4)  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  the  cylinder  (J5),  i  cm.  (0.39  in.)  in  diameter,  the  cap,  rod  and  cyh'nder 
weighing  300  grams  (10.58  oz.).  The  rod,  which  can  be  held  in  any  desired 
position  by  a  screw  (F),  carries  an  indicator,  which  moves  over  a  scale 
(graduated  to  centimeters)  attached  to  the  frame  {K).  The  paste  is  held 
by  a  conical,  hard-rubber  ring  (/),  7  cm.  (2.76  in.)  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  high,  resting  on  a  glass  plate  (/),  about  10  cm.  (3.94  in.) 
square. 

31.  In  making  the  determination  the  same  quantity  of  cement  as  will  be 
subsequently  used  for  each  batch  in  making  the  briquettes  (but  not  less 
than  500  grams)  (17.64  oz.)  are  kneaded  into  a  paste,  as  described  in  Para- 
graph 58,  and  quickly  formed  into  a  ball  with  the  hands,  completing  the 


Fig.  II.— Vicat  Needle.     {See  p.  69.) 


operation  by  tossing  it  six  times  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  maintained 
6  in.  apart;  the  ball  is  then  pressed  into  the  rubber  ring,  through  the  larger 
opening,  smoothed  off,  and  placed  (on  its  large  end)  on  a  glass  plate  and 
the  smaller  end  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel;  the  paste,  confined  in  the  ring, 
resting  on  the  plate,  is  placed  under  the  rod  bearing  the  cylinder,  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  and  quickly  released. 

32.  The  paste  is  of  normal  consistency  when  the  cylinder  penetrates  to  a 
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point  in  the  mass  lo  mm.  (0.39  in.)  below  the  top  of  the  ring.     Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  fill  the  ring  exactly  to  the  top. 

33.  The  trial  pastes  are  made  with  varying  percentages  of  water  until 
the  correct  consistency  is  obtained. 

34.  The  Committee  has  recommended,  as  normal,  a  paste,  the  consist- 
ency of  which  is  rather  wet,  because  it  believes  that  variations  in  the  amount 
of  compression  to  which  the  briquette  is  subjected  in  molding  are  likely 
to  be  less  with  such  a  paste. 

35.  Having  determined  in  this  manner  the  proper  percentage  of  water 
required  to  produce  a  paste  of  normal  consistency,  the  proper  percentage 
required  for  the  mortars  is  obtained  from  an  empirical  formula. 

36.  The  Conmiittee  hopes  to  devise  such  a  formula.  The  subject  proves 
to  be  a  very  difficult  one,  and,  although  the  Committee  has  given  it  much 
study,  it  is  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a  definite  reconmiendation. 

Formulas  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  for  determining  the  percentage  of  water  for 
sand  mortars,  and  an  approximate  table,  are  presented  on  pages  86  and  88. 

The  Boulogne  Method  for  determining  the  proper  consistency  of  neat 
paste  was  formerly  in  general  use  in  France,  and  is  still  the  best  guide  for 
determining  the  correct  consistency  of  paste  when  the  Vicat  apparatus  is 
not  available.  The  Vicat  needle,  however,  should  be  included  in  every 
well  equipp)ed  cement  laboratory,  experiments  by  Messrs.  P.  Alexandre 
and  R.  Feret  for  the  French  Commission*  showing  that  it  gives  much  more 
uniform  results  than  the  Boulogne  method. 

The  Boulogne  method  requires  that  the  paste  shall  be  firm  but  well 
bonded,  shining  and  plastic,  and  shall  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  consistency  shall  not  change  if  it  is  worked  3  minutes  longer 
than  the  original  5  minutes.| 

2.  If  dropped  50  centimeters  (20  in.)  from  a  trowel,  it  should  leave 
the  trowel  clean,  and  fall  without  losing  its  shape  or  cracking. 

3.  Light  pressure  in  the  hand  should  bring  water  to  the  surface,  and 
the  paste  should  not  stick  to  the  hand.  If  a  ball  thus  formed  falls  from 
a  height  of  about  50  centimeters  (20  in.)  it  should  retain  its  rounded  form 
without  showing  cracks. 

4.  The  proportion  of  water  should  be  such  that  more  or  less  will  produce 
opposite  effects  from  those  just  described  for  the  proper  consistency. 

Time  of  Setting.  37.  Significance.  —  The  object  of  this  test  is  to  de- 
termine the  time  which  elapses  from  the  moment  water  is  added  until  the 
paste  ceases  to  be  fluid  and  plastic  (called  the  ** initial  set"),  and  also  the 
time  required  for  it  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  (called  the 

^Commission  des  M^thodcs  d^Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  1895,  ^^^'-  ^>  P*  49- 
'I'The  original  working  for  the  U.  S.  Standard  tests  is  i )  minutes  (see  paragraph  58). 
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*  final "  or  **  hard  set  '*).  The  former  of  these  is  the  more  important,  since, 
«rith  the  conunencement  of  setting,  the  process  of  crystallization  or  harden- 
ng  is  said  to  begin.  As  a  disturbance  of  this  process  may  produce  a  loss 
jf  strength,  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the  operation  of  mixing  and  molding 
yr  incorporating  the  mortar  into  the  work  before  the  cement  begins  to  set. 

38.  It  is  usual  to  measure  arbitrarily  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  set- 
ting by  the  penetration  of  weighted  wires  of  given  diameters. 

39.  Method.  —  For  this  purpose  the  Vicat  Needle,  which  has  already 
been  described  in  Paragraph  30,  should  be  used. 

40.  In  making  the  test,  a  paste  of  normal  consistency  is  molded  and 
placed  under  the  rod  (L),  Fig.  11,  as  described  in  Paragraph  31;  this  rod, 
bearing  the  cap  {D)  at  one  end  and  the  needle  (i/),  i  mm.  (0.039  in.)  in 
diameter,  at  the  other,  weighing  300  g.  (10.58  oz.).  The  needle  is  then 
carefuUy  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paste  and  quickly  re- 
leased. 

41.  The  setting  is  said  to  have  commenced  when  the  needle  ceases  to. 
pass  a  point  5  mm.  (0.20  in.)  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  plate,  and 
is  said  to  have  terminated  the  moment  the  needle  does  not  sink  visibly  into 
the  mass. 

42.  The  test  pieces  should  be  stored  in  moist  air  during  the  test;  this  is 
accomplished  by  placing  them  on  a  rack  over  water  contained  in  a  pan,  and 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth,  the  cloth  to  be  kept  away  from  them  by  means 
of  a  wire  screen;  or  they  may  be  stored  in  a  moist  box  or  closet. 

43.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  needle  clean,  as  the  collection  of 
cement  on  the  sides  of  the  needle  retards  the  penetration,  while  cement  on 
the  point  reduces  the  area  and  tends  to  increase  the  penetration. 

44.  The  determination  of  the  time  of  setting  is  only  approximate,  being 
materially  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  mixing  water,  the  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  air  during  the  test,  the  percentage  of  water  used,  and 
the  amount  of  molding  the  paste  receives. 

For  practical  purposes  in  ordinary  construction  where  laboratory  ap- 
paratus is  unavailable,  the  setting  qualities  of  a  cement  or  mortar  may 
often  be  examined  by  making  up  pats  from  a  number  of  the  packages  and 
tr>*ing  their  hardening  by  pressure  of  the  thumb.  WTiere  the  thumb  fails 
to  indent  the  surface  the  paste  or  mortar  may  be  considered  to  have  reached 
its  final  set. 

The  Gillmore  needles,  described  on  page  89  and  there  compared  with 
the  Vicat  apparatus,  were  formerly  the  U.  S.  standard. 

Standard  Sand.  45.  The  Committee  recognizes  the  grave  objections  to 
the  standard  quartz  now  generally  used,  especially  on  account  of  its  high 
percentage  of  voids,  the  difficulty  of  compacting  in  the  molds,  and  its  lack 
of  uniformity;  it  has  spent  much  time  in  investigating  the  various  natural 
sands  which  appeared  to  be  available  and  suitable  for  use. 

46.  For  the  present,  the  Committee  recommends  the  natural  sand  from 
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Ottawa,  111.,  screened  to  pass  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch  and 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch;  the  wires  to  have 
diameters  of  0.0165  and  0.01*12  in.,  respectively,  f.  e.,  half  the  width  of  the 
opening  in  each  case.  Sand  having  passed  the  No.  20  sieve  shall  be  con- 
sidered standard  when  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  passes  a  No.  30  sieve 
after  one  minute  continuous  sifting  of  a  500-gram  sample. 

47.  The  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has 
agreed  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  this  sand,  and  to  furnish  it  at  a 
price  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  preparation. 

Photographs  of 
th^  grains  of 
Ottawa  and  o  f 
crushed  quartz 
sand  are  shown  on 

page  175- 

European  is 
compared  with 
U.  S.  standard 
sand  on  page  90. 

Form  of  Bii- 
q  n  0  1 1  0.  48. 
While  the  form  of 
the  briquette 
recommended  bv 
a  former  Conmiit- 
tee  of  the  Societv 
is  not  whollv  sat- 
isf actor y,  this 
Committee  is  not 
prepared  to  sug- 
gest any  change, 
other  than  round- 
ing off  the  comers 
by  curves  of  ^-in. 
radius.  Fig.  12. 

The  German 
standard  bri- 
quette is  sketched 
on  page  92. 


Fk;.  12. — Details  for  Briciucttc.     (See  p.  72.) 


Molds.  49.  The  molds  should  be  made  of  brass,  bronze,  or  some 
equally  non-corrodible  material,  having  sufficient  metal  in  the  sides  to  pre- 
vent spreading  during  molding. 

50.  Gang  molds,  which  permit  molding  a  number  of  briquettes  at  one 
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lime,  are  preferred  by  many  to  single  molds;  since  the  greater  quantity  of 
mortar  that  can  be  mixed  tends  to  produce  greater  uniformity  in  the  re- 
sults.    The  type  shown  in  Fig.  13  is  recommended. 

51.  The  molds  should  be  wiped  with  an  oily  cloth  before  using. 


Fig.   13. — Details  lot  Gang  Mold.     {See  p.  73.) 

Mizilig.  52.  All  proportions  should  be  stated  by  weight;  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  used  should  be  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the  dr\'  material. 

53.  The  metric  system  is  recommended  because  of  the  convenient  rela- 
tion of  the  gram  and  the  cubic  centimeter. 

54.  The  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  mixing  water  should  be  as 
near  21°  Cent.  (70°  Fahr.)  as  it  is  practicable  to  maintain  it. 

55.  The  sand  and  cement  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  dr\'.  The  mixing 
should  be  done  on  some  non-absorbing  surface,  preferably  plate  glass.  If 
the  mixing  must  be  done  on  an  absorbing  surface  it  should  be  thoroughly 
dampened  prior  to  use. 

56.  The  quantity  of  material  to  be  mixed  at  one  time  depends  on  the 
number  of  test  pieces  to  be  made;  about  1,000  gr.  (35.28  oz.)  makes  a  con- 
venient quantity  to  mix,  especially  by  hand  methods. 

57.  The  Committee,  after  investigation  of  the  various  mechanical  mixing 
machines,  has  decided  not  to  recommend  any  machine  that  has  thus  far 
been  devised,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  The  tendency  of  most  cement  is  to  **ball  up"  in  the  machine,  thereby 
preventing  the  working  of  it  into  a  homogeneous  paste;  (2)  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  when  the  mixing  is  complete  without  stopping  the 
machine,  and  (3)  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  machine  clean. 

58.  Method.  —  The  material  is  weighed  and  placed  on  the  mixing 
table,  and  a  crater  formed  in  the  center,  into  which  the  proper  percentage 
of  clean  water  is  poured;  the  material  on  the  outer  edge  is  turned  into  the 
crater  by  the  aid  of  a  trowel.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  been  absorbed, 
which  should  not  require  more  than  one  minute,  the  operation  is  completed 
by  vigorously  kneading  with  the  hands  for  an  additional  ij  minutes,  the 
process  being  similar  to  that  used  in  kneading  dough.  A  sand-glass  afifords 
a  convenient  guide  for  the  time  of  kneading.  During  the  operation  of 
mixing,  the  hands  should  be  protected  by  gloves,  preferably  of  rubber. 

The  apparatus  required  for  mixing  briquettes  consists  of  a  piece  of  i-inch 
plate  glass  at  least  24  inches  square,  counter  scales  (preferably 
metric    system),    recording    from    10  grams  to    ij    kilograms,    a     250 
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cubic  centimeter  graduated  measuring   glass,  rubber  gloves,  one  8-inch 

mason's  trowel,  one  4-inch  pointing  trowel,  Fig.  14,  and  a 
thermometer. 

Fig.  14.  European  standards  specify  mixing  five  minutes  instead 

{See  p.  74.)  Qf  Qne  and  a  half  minutes.  This  difference  in  time  is  due 
to  the  methods  of  manipulation,  in  Europe  the  materiab  being  mixed 
with  a  trowel  or  spoon.  Experiments  by  the  authors  tend  to  show  that 
a  denser  mixture  can  be  obtained  by  kneading  one  and  a  half  minutes 
than  by  mixing  five  minutes  with  a  trowel,  so  that  the  American  method 
is  both  quicker  and  better. 

Molding.  59.  Having  worked  the  paste  or  mortar  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency, it  is  at  once  placed  in  the  molds  by  hand. 

60.  The  Committee  has  been  unable  to  secure  satisfactory  results  with 
the  present  molding  machines;  the  operation  of  machine  molding  is  very 
slow,  and  the  present  types  permit  of  molding  but  one  briquette  at  a  time, 
and  are  not  practicable  with  the  pastes  or  mortars  herein  recommended. 

61.  Method.  —  The  molds  should  be  filled  at  once,  the  material  pressed 
in  firmly  with  the  fingers  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel  without  ramming; 
the  material  should  be  heap>ed  up  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  mold,  and, 
in  smoothing  off,  the  trowel  should  be  drawn  over  the  mold  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exert  a  moderate  pressure  on  the  excess  material.  The  mold 
should  be  turned  over  and  the  operation  repeated. 

62.  A  check  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  mixing  and  molding  is  afforded 
by  weighing  the  briquettes  just  prior  to  immersion,  or  \i\yon  removal  from 
the  moist  closet.  Briquettes  which  vary  in  weight  more  than  3%  from  the 
average  should  not  be  tested. 

The  method  of  introducing  the  paste  or  mortar  into  the  molds  exercises 
considerable  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  specimen.  If  a  comparatively 
dry  mixture  is  employed  and  it  is  packed  in  thin  layers  into  the  mold,  a 
denser  mass  results  and  the  strength  is  higher,  especially  on  short-time 
tests,  than  with  specimens  of  a  wet  or  plastic  consistency.  Results  from 
plastic  cements  and  mortars,  however,  show  greater  uniformity. 

Although  the  French  Commission  in  1893  specified  the  method  of  using 
dry  mortar,  they  recommended  that  after  an  international  agreement 
standard  plastic  mortars  be  employed  for  all  tests. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  R.  Feret,  made  for  the  French  Commission,*  which 
are  summarized  in  an  article  by  the  authorsf  on  Variation  in  Strength  oj 
Mortars,  give  the  comparative  strengths  of  specimens  beaten  with  a  spatule 

^Commission  des  M^thodes  d^Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  7}. 
^Cemtnu  July,  1903,  p.   165. 
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(the  German  method),  pressed  with  a  hand  rammer,  rammed  in  the  Tet- 
majer  apparatus,  and  rammed  with  the  Bohme  rammer  (an  alternate 
German  method). 

Storage  of  the  Test  Pieces.  63.  During  the  Erst  24  hours  after  molding, 
the  test  pieces  should  be  kept  in  moist  air  to  prevent  them  from  drying  out. 

64.  A  moist  closet  or  chamber  is  so  easily  devised  that  the  use  of  the 
damp  cloth  should  be  abandoned  if  possible.  Covering  the  test  pieces 
with  a  damp  cloth  is  objectionable,  as  commonly  used,  because  the  cloth  may 
dry  out  unequally,  and,  in  consequence,  the  test  pieces  are  not  all  main- 
tained under  the  same  condition.  Where  a  moist  closet  is  not  available,  a 
cloth  may  be  used  and  kept  uniformly  wet  by  immersing  the  ends  in  water. 
It  should  be  kept  from  direct  contact  with  the  test  pieces  by  means  of  a 
wire  screen  or  some  similar  arrangement. 

65.  A  moist  closet  consists  of  a  soapstone  or  slate  box,  or  a  metal-lined 
wooden  box  —  the  metal  lining  being  covered  with  felt  and  this  felt  kept 
wet.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  so  constructed  as  to  hold  water,  and  the 
sides  are  provided  with  cleats  for  holding  glass  shelves  on  which  to  place 
the  briquettes.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  air  in  the  closet  imiformly 
moist. 

66.  After  24  hours  in  moist  air,  the  test  pieces  for  longer  periods  of  time 
should  be  immersed  in  water  maintained  as  near  21^  Cent.  (70^  Fahr.)  as 
practicable;  they  may  be  stored  in  tanks  or  pans,  which  should  be  of  non- 
corrodible  material. 

A  moist  closet  and  storage  pans  designed  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey 
are  shown  in  Fig.  15,  page  75,  and  Fig.  16,  page  76. 

Tensile  Strength.  67.  Th£  tests  may  be  made  on  any  standard  ma- 
chine.   A  solid  metal  clip,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  is  recommended.    This 
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Fig,  i6.— Imraersion  Tanks,     {See  p.  75.I 


clip  is  to  be  used  without  cushioning  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  test 
specimen.  The  bearing  at  each  point  of  contact  should  be  J  in.  wide,  and 
the  distance  between  the  center  of  contact  on  the  same  clip  should  be  ij 

68.  Test  pieces  should  be  broken  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
water.  Care  should  be  observed  in  centering  the  briquettes  in  the  testing 
machine,  as  cross-strains,  produced  by  improper  centering,  tend  to  lower 
the  breaking  strength.  The  load  should  not  be  applied  too  suddenly,  as 
il  may  produce  vibration,  the  shock  from  which  often  breaks  the  briquette 
before  the  ultimate  strength  is  reached.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  clips 
and  the  sides  of  the  briquette  be  clean  and  free  from  grains  of  sand  or  dirt, 
which  would  prevent  a  good  Ijearing.  The  load  should  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  600  lb.  per  minute.  The  a\'erage  of  the  briquettes  of  each  sample 
tested  should  be  taken  as  the  test,  excluding  any  results  which  are  mani- 
festly faulty. 


Testing  machines  and  their  operation  are  discussed  and  illustrated  oi> 
page  93.  The  actual  tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  and  s;ind  mortar  is 
treated  on  page  99. 
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Tests  have  shown  that  for  the  highest  and  most  unifonn  results  briquettes 

should  not  be  removed  from  the 
water  until,  as  specified,  just  before 
they  are  broken. 

Oonfltaney  of  Volume.'*'  69.  Sig- 
nificance, —  The  object  is  to  develop 
those  qualities  which  tend  to  destroy 
the  strength  and  durability  of  a  ce- 
ment. As  it  is  highly  essential  to  de- 
termine such  qualities  at  once,  tests  of 
this  character  are  for  the  most  part 
made  in  a  very  short  time,  and  are 
known,  therefore,  as  accelerated 
tests.  Failure  is  revealed  by  crack- 
ing, checking,  swelling  or  disintegra- 
tion, or  all  of  these  phenomena.  A 
cement  which  remains  perfectly 
sound  is  said  to  be  of  constant 
volume. 

70.  Methods.  —  Tests  for  con- 
stancy of  volume  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  (i)  normal  tests,  or 
those  made  in  either  air  or  water 
maintained  at  about  21°  Cent.  (70° 
Fahr.)  and  (2)  accelerated  tests,  or 
those  made  in  air,  steam  or  water  at 
a  temperature  of  45®  Cent.  (115° 
Fahr.)  and  upward.  The  test  pieces 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  24  hours 
in  moist  air  before  immersion  in 
water  or  steam  or  preservation  in  air. 

71.  For  these  tests,  pats,  about  7^ 
cm.  (2.95  in.)  in  diameter,  ij  cm.  (0.49  in.)  thick  at  the  center,  and 
tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  should  be  made,  upon  a  clean  glass  plate  [about 
10  cm.  (3.94  in.)  square],  from  cement  paste  of  normal  consistency. 

72. — Normal  Test,  —  A  pat  is  immersed  in  water  maintained  as  near 
21**  Cent.  (70°  Fahr.)  as  possible  for  28  days,  and  observed  at  intervals.  A 
similar  pat  is  maintained  in  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  obser\'ed  at 
intervals. 

73.  Accelerated  Test.  —  A  pat  is  exposed  in  any  convenient  way  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  above  boiling  water,  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel,  for 
5  hours. 

74.  To  pass  these  tests  satisfactorily,  the  pats  should  remain  firm  and 
hard,  and  show  no  signs  of  cracking,  distortion  or  disintegration.! 

^Soundness. 
fSee  page  loi. 


Fig.  17.— Form  of  Clip. 
(See  p.  75.) 
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75.  Should  the  pat  leave  the  plate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best 
with  a  straight-edge  applied  to  the  surface  which  was  in  contact  with 
the  plate. 

76.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  cannot  be  said  that  cement 
should  necessarily  be  condemned  simply  for  failure  to  pass  the  accelerated 
tests;  nor  can  a  cement  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory,  amply  because 
it  has  passed  these  tests. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 


Committee. 
George  S.  Webster, 
Richard  L.  Humphrey, 
George  F,  Swain, 
Alfred  Noble, 
Louis  C.  Sabin, 
S.  B.  Newberry, 
Clifford  Richardson, 
W.  B.  W.  Howe, 
F.  H.  Lewis. 


George  S.  Webster, 

Chairman. 
Richard  L.  Huuphbey, 

Secretary. 


A  steaming    apparatus  designed    by   Mr.   Richard  L.  Humphrey  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  18. 


Fic.  18.— Steaming  Apparatus.     (5»  f.  78O 
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ELEBOSNTART  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TE8TIN0  SOUNDNESS 

Soundness  tests,  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  one 
test,  may  be  made  by  those  unskilled  in  laboratory  practice,  with  no 
apparatus  except  a  piece  of  plate  glass  at  least  }  inch  thick  and  12  by  18 
inches  square,  pieces  of  window  glass  4  inches  square,  and  a  small  trowel. 
Take  samples  at  random  from  several  barrels  or  bags,  as  described  on 
page  64.  From  each  sample  make  three  pats  of  neat  cement,  requiring 
for  the  three  about  8  ounces  (250  grams)  or  one  cupful  of  dry  cement. 

Cements  of  different  classes  and  degrees  of  fineness  require  different 
percentages  of  water.  The  consistency  must  be  such  that  the  cement  can 
be  readily  kneaded  without  crumbling  and  formed  into  a  smooth  pat  with 
a  thin  edge,  when  pressed  upon  the  piece  of  glass  provided  for  it,  without 
running  or  losing  its  shape.*  Approximate  amounts  may  be  taken  for  the 
first  trial  of  any  cement,  as,  — 

Portland  Cement 20%  of  water  by  weight 

Natural  '*       30% 

Puziolan        "      18% 

If  these  quantities  after  kneading  give  too  wet  or  too  dry  a  mixture,  the 
paste  should  be  thrown  away  and  the  trial  repeated  with  less  or  more  water 
until  the  desired  consistency  is  attained.  The  percentage  thus  determined 
may  generally  be  used  in  the  remaining  tests  of  the  same  shipment  of 
cement. 

Place  a  sample  of  the  dry  cement  upon  the  plate  glass  in  the  form  of  a, 
mound,  and  with  the  small  trowel  make  a  depression  in  the  center.  Weigh, 
or  measure,  a  quantity  of  water  which  has  been  found  by  trial  to  give  the 
proper  consistency,  and  pour  it  into  the  depression,  allowing  it  to  soak  into 
the  cement,  and  then  turn  the  material  on  the  edges  into  the  water  with  a 
trowel.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  absorbed,  the  paste  is  kneaded  for  i^ 
minutes  with  the  hands,  which  should  be  protected  with  rubber  gloves. 

A  piece  of  window  glass  about  4  inches  square  is  required  for  each  pat. 
A  portion  of  the  paste  is  made  into  a  ball  and  pressed  upon  one  of 
these  pieces  of  glass  so  as  to  form  a  circular  pat  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  J  inch  thick  in  the  center,  tapering  to  a  thin  edge.  For  the  first  24 
hours,  to  prevent  the  surface  from  drying  too  quickly,  the  pats  must  be 
kept  under  a  cloth  moistened  and  suspended  above  the  pats,  with  its  ends 
immersed  in  water  to  keep  it  wet.  The  temperature  of  the  air  while 
mixing,  and  of  the  water  for  mixing  and  storage,  should  be  maintained  as  near 
as  possible  to  70®  Fahr.  (21®  Cent.).     At  the  end  of  24  hours  one  pat  should 

*See  abo  Boulogne  method,  p.  70. 
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be  placed  in  water  and  another  in  air,  to  be  observed  at  intervals  for  a 
period  of  28  days,  and  the  third  pat  placed  upon  some  sort  of  a  frame  in  a 
loosely  covered  vessel  over  boiling  water,  and  kept  there,  with  the  water 
boiling,  for  5  hours.  The  possible  defects  which  are  mentioned  above  in 
paragraphs  74  and  75  are  described  at  length  on  page  103. 

APPARATUS  FOR  A  CEMENT  TESTINO  LABORATOBTf 

(The  apparatus  is  designed  for  one  experimenter.  Where  the  number 
of  pieces  is  not  stated,  their  number  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  cement 
to  be  tested.) 

♦One  piece  plate  glass,  one  inch  thick,  24  by  24  inches  square; 

♦Two  or  more  gangs  of  4  or  5  molds  each  —  A.  S.  C.  E.  standard  (see 

Fig-  ^3»  P-  73); 
♦One  metric  counter  scale  recording  from  10  grams  to  ij  kilograms. 

♦One  No.  100  sieve  (96  to  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch)  about  20  centi- 
meters (7.87  ins.)  in  diameter  and  6  centimeters  (2.36  in.)  high,  made 
of  woven  brass  wire  cloth,  with  wires  0.0045  inches  diameter; 

♦One  No.  200  sieve  (188  to  200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch)  of  similar  size  to 
the  No.  100  sieve,  and  made  of  woven  brass  wire  cloth,  with  wires 
0.0024  inches  diameter; 

♦One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  250  cubic  centimeters; 

♦One  8-inch  mason's  trowel; 

♦One  4-inch  pointing  trowel  (see  Fig.  14,  p.  74); 

♦One-half  dozen  pairs  rubber  gloves; 

♦Pieces  of  window  glass  4  inches  square  for  soundness  tests; 

♦One  tensile  testing  machine  (see  Figs.  22  to  27,  pp.  94  to  98); 

♦Air  thermometer; 

♦Standard  sand; 

Two  or  more  gangs  of  4  molds  each  for  2-inch  cubes  (see  Fig.  43,  p.  119); 

Two  or  more  molds  for  transverse  specimens  i  by  i  by  6  inches  (see  Fig.  44t 
p.  121); 

10- pound  tin  cans  with  covers  for  holding  samples; 

One  special  scale  for  weighing  cement  in  ascertaining  fineness  (see  Fig.  10, 
p.  68); 

One  pan  of  same  diameter  as  the  sieves  and  5  centimeters  (1.97  in.)  deep, 
with  cover,  for  holding  sieve  when  shaking  it; 

One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  100  cubic  centimeters; 

'^'An  asterisk  designates  the  apparatus  required  for  a  temporary  laboratory  on 
work. 

fThis  list  has  been  criticised  and  approved  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey. 
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One  cement  sampler  24  inches  long  (see  Fig.  8,  p.  64) 

One  and  one-half  minute  sand  glass; 

One  moist  closet  (see  Fig.  15,  p.  7 S)  5 

Galvanized  iron  waste  cans; 

Apparatus  for  steaming  and  boiling  specimens  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  78); 

Tanks  for  immersing  specimens  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  76); 

Vicat  needle  apparatus  (see  Fig.  1 1,  p.  69) ; 

One  compression  testing  machine  (adapted  also  to  transverse  tests),  capac- 
ity 50,000  lb.  (see  Figs.  41  and  42,  pp.  117  and  118); 

Chemical  thermometer; 

Specific  gravity  apparatus  (see  Fig.  9,  p.  66); 

Microscope  with  ij  inch  objective; 

Set  of  sieves,  about  8-inch  diameter,  for  analyzing  sands,  sizes  No.  10,  15, 
20,  30,  40,  60,  74, 150,  200  (the  number  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch)  (see  p.  190) ; 

Mechanical  shaker  for  sifting  sand  (see  Fig.  68,  p.  189). 

SPECmO  O&AVITT  OF  DIFFEREHT  OEMEITTS 

The  specific  gravity  test,  by  determining  whether  a  cement  is  thoroughly 
burned,  supplements  the  chemical  analysis,  since  the  latter  does  not  indicate 
the  degree  of  calcination.  A  Puzzolan  cement  may  be  distinguished  from 
a  true  Portland  because  its  specific  gravity  is  usually  between  2.7  and  2^, 
while  that  of  Portland  ranges  from  3.05  to  3.15.  The  adulteration  of 
Portland  cement  lowers  its  specific  gravity,  because  the  substances  use^l, 
—  powdered  sand,  limestone,  trass  or  slag,  —  are  lighter  than  particlen  of 
pure  cement. 

Natural  cement  usuaDy  has  a  specific  gravity  above  2.75,  ranging  from 
this  sometimes  as  high  as  3.1,^  thus  overlapping  the  inferior  limit  given 
for  Portland  cement. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cement  is  k>wercd  by  expofkure,  f>e<'auv'  (ff  the 
absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  henr.e  the  nece?wity  of  ^Irying  it 
at  100°  Cent.  (212**  Fahr.)  before  determining.      Even  thi».  t^m^ierature 
may  not  always  be  sufficient  to  restore  old  rement*  to  their  wginal  am 
dition.t 

A  neat  little  device  for  dropping  fine  material  into  a  %\ft:fMu.  gravHx 
apparatus  so  as  to  prevent  the  entraininsf  ^A  air  ha»,  f^een  deviiMijd  l/y  Mr, 
Thomas  H.  Wiggin.    A  thin  wr>yi^j  ^y>aH  with  a  araihr  \yAe  in  it  b 

*Teati  ol  Mcuk*  U,  S.  A^  i^cf ,  p.  47^. 

im  Too  oi  UtLah^  V,\  K,  ty^i,  ^  47^,^  ' m  Th^Hh 
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placed  above  the  apparatus  and  a  paper  funnel  fitted  into  the  hole  and 
filled  with  dry  cement.  An  electro-magnet,  such  as  is  used  with  an 
ordinary  electric  door-bell,  is  connected  with  its  storage  battery  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  clapper,  instead  of  striking  a  bell,  strikes  a  metal 
plate  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  board.  The  constant  tapping  jars 
the  funnel  so  that  the  grains  fall  slowly  into  the  apparatus  without  ^^ 
quiring  the  attention  of  the  of)erator. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  FINE  ORINDINO 

The  effects  of  fineness  of  grinding  upon  cements  are  to  make  them,— 
Stronger  when  tested  with  sand; 
Weaker  when  tested  neat; 
Quicker  setting; 

Capable  of  producing  a  larger  volume  of  paste; 
Less  affected  by  free  lime. 

Fineness  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the  cement 
retained  on  each  sieve. 

A  recognition  of  the  value  of  extreme  fineness  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
higher  standards  than  formerly,  and  manufacturers  have  accordingly  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  product  in  this  resf)ect.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  in  1875  ^^  ^^'^s  a  common  requirement  for  Portland  cement  that  85% 
should  pass,  or  not  more  than  15%  be  retained  on,  a  sieve  having  50 
meshes  per  linear  inch;  in  1893  Max  Gary  gave  the  German  standard  as 
90%  to  pass,  or  not  more  than  10%  to  be  retained  on,  a  sieve  having  76 
meshes  per  linear  inch,  while  in  1904  specifications  for  first-class  work 
required  not  more  than  from  69c  to  lo^^  to  be  retained  on  a  sieve  having 
100  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  not  more  than  20%  to  35%  on  a  sieve 
having  200  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Some  American  factories  are  equipped 
to  grind  even  finer  than  this,  shipping  cement  t)f  which  less  than  10%  is 
retained  on  a  No.  200  sieve.  Standard  requirements  for  different  cements 
are  given  in  the  specifications  on  pages  30  and  31. 

Strength  affected  by  Fineness.  With  the  same  proportions  of  sand 
higher  tensile  and  compressive  strength  is  obtained  from  finely  ground 
than  coarsely  ground  cements.  Conversely,  a  larger  proportion  of  sand 
can  be  used  with  fine  ground  than  with  coarse  ground  cement,  with  the 
same  resulting  strength. 

The  chief  cementing  value  of  a  cement  lies  in  the  grains  which  are 
fine  enoujijh  to  pass  a  sieve  having  200  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Photo- 
graphs of  thin  sections   of   sand    briquettes    several    years  old  made  by 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Lazell  show  very  clearly  the  coarser  grains  of  cement  which 
have  never  been  penetrated  and  chemically  changed  by  the  water. 

•  Tested  neat,  a  coarse  cement  may  give  higher  strength  than  the  same 
cement  after  regrinding.  This  is  chiefly  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors, 
to  the  fact  that  the  fine  cement  requires  more  water  in  gaging  to  produce 
the  same  consistency  of  paste,  so  that  the  same  weight  of  cement  produces 
a  larger  volume  of  paste,  which  therefore  has  less  density  and  consequently 
lower  strength.  When  sand  is  added,  on  the  other  hand,  less  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  water,  because  in  any  case  a  smaller  volume  of  it  is  required 
in  proportion  to  the  dry  materials,  and  besides  this  the  very  fine  grains, 
A'hich  also  have  higher  cementing  quaHties,  fit  more  readily  into  the  voids 
in  the  sand.  The  relation  of  the  density  of  a  mortar  to  its  strength  is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  IX,  page  132. 

The  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  upon  its  strength  was  brought  to 
general  notice  by  Mr.  John  Grant*  in  1880,  who  quotes  experiments  made 
in  Germany  by  Dyckerhoff.  In  1883  ^^^-  ^-  J-  Mannf  illustrated  the 
small  cementing  value  of  the  coarse  particles  by  substituting  for  them 
grains  of  sand  of  the  same  size,  with  but  little  reduction  in  the  resulting 
strength. 

The  following  table  from  tests  reported  in  1885  ^Y  M^-  Eliot  C.  Clarke  J 
illustrates  the  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  on  paste  and  mortars.  All 
of  these  cements  would  be  reckoned  as  coarse  in  modern  practice,  but  the 
relative  results  are  still  of  interest. 


Tensile  Strength  0/  Mortar  Affected  by  Fineness  of  Cement, 

By  Eliot  C.  Clarke. 


POBTLAWD  CEirZNT 

KOSENDALE  CEMENT 

Projjortions 

of  cement 

to  sand 

STBENGTH   IN  FOUNI>S  PER 
SQUARE   LNCH 

Proportions 

of  cement 

to  sand 

STRENGTH    IN   POUNDS   PER 
SQUARE    INCH 

Ordinary  cement 

35%  retained 
on  No.  lao  sieve 

Finely  ground 

cement 

ia%  retained  on 

No.  120  sieve 

Coarse  cement 

11%  retained  od 

No.  50  sieve 

Fine  cement 

6%  retained  on 

No   50  sieve 

1:0 
1:5 

403 

105 
68 

180 
f,6 

1:0 
.  irij 

i:  2 

98 
29 
16 

92 
41 
25 

^Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXII,  p.  149. 
fProceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXI,  p.  254. 
{Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  1 58. 
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Mr.  D.  B.  Butler*  in  England  has  made  extended  tests  to  detennine  the 
value  of  coarse  particles  in  cement  and  the  effect  of  regrinding.  A  sum- 
mary of  one  of  his  tables,  illustrating  also  the  effect  of  fineness  upon  tbie 

Eged  oj  Begrinding  Coarse  ParlicUs  and  of  Substitiiling  Satid. 
By  David  B.  Butlei. 
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time  of  set,  gives  the  average  of  his  results  from  four  brands  of  Portland 
cement. 

The  fine  grinding  of  commercial  cements,  by  accelerating  the  setting,  has 
been  one  of  the  causes  for  the  necessity  of  adding  gj-psum  or  plaster 
during  manufacture. 

American  vs.  Earop«an  Sieves.  Standard  sieves  recommended  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers!  "nd  the  French  Commissionj  are 
tabulated    below  with  English  and  Metric  equivalents. 


•ProcpcJinEs  Institution  pf  Civil  EriKineeis,  V,4.  CSXXII,  j..  j4j ,  ^nd  Bull 

•8c)9,  p.    ibq. 

tAll  pjniilcs  nol  i-assine  N'li.  iKo  siiir  Livi-tdging  -.yy'",.  hv  urighl  i  » 


ndCFOMnt, 
d  from  the 


■1  M.'ll.gd,.>  d'Eiiai  dd  Matcriiul  dc  ConMruclion.  lSv4.  Vol.  I,  p.  148. 
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French 

Sieves, 

PKENCH  STANDARD 

ENGLISH  EQmVALBNn 

Meahn 

per 

cm. 

Meshes 

per 
sq.  cm. 

Diam. 

of 
wire 

mm. 

Width 

of 
openings 

mm. 

Meshes 

per 

linear 

inch 

Meshes 

per 

square 
inch 

Diam. 

of 

wire 

in. 

Width 

of 
openings 

in. 

l8 

324 

0.20 

0.36 

46 

2  120 

0.0078 

0.0124 

30 

900 

C.15 

0.18 

76 

5780 

0.0059 

0.0071 

70 

4900 

0.05 

0.09 

178 

31680 

0.0020 

0.0035 

Separating  Material  Passiiig  Ho.  200  Mesh  Sieve.  The  high 
cementing  value  of  the  grains  of  cement  passing  a  No.  200  sieve  leads 
in  elaborate  tests  to  still  finer  separations.  In  studies  for  soil  analysis 
chiefly,  the  various  methods  of  separating  the  different  sized  grains  have 
been  develo|)ed.  They  are  fully  described  in  Wiley's  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol.  I,  pages  171  to  281.  The  same 
principles  are  applicable  to  cement  determinations,  except  that  some 
liquid  othec  than  water  must  be  employed. 

Separation  may  be  made  by  a  winnowing  device*  in  which  a  blast  of 
air  is  directed  against  falling  grains  of  cement;  by  settlement  through 
water  at  rest,  which  in  its  simplest  form  may  be  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing the  material  to  settle  in  a  beaker,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and 
then  decantingt;  and  by  means  of  a  liquid  in  motion,  as  illustrated  in 
the  Schone  apparatus,  and,  with  still  greater  exactness,  by  Hilgard's 
chum  elutriator.J  The  Schone  apparatus  has  been  adapted  by  Dr.  W. 
Michaelis  to  cement,  and  has  also  been  employed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson. § 

QUAHTITT  OF  WATEE  FOR  NEAT  PASTE  AHD  MORTAR 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  gaging  affects  the  results  of  tests,  es- 
pecially in  the  determination  of  the  time  of  setting  and  of  the  strength. 
(See  p.  151.)  Different  cements  even  of  the  s>ame  class  require  different 
proportions  of  water  to  produce  the  .>ame  consistency,  c  hiefly  l>ecause  of 
differing  degrees  of  fineness,  the  cement  containinj:  the  larjiest  propc>!tion 
of  fine  particles  requirinjr  the  largest  percentage  of  water  by  weight. 

Percentage  of  Water  for  Mortar  of  Normal  Consistency.    The  fol 

•Testi  of  Metals,  V.  S   A.,  1901.  p.  474. 

fAlleo  Haxeo  in  Krpr,r:  \f  ^kiAcbuvrrt  Statr  Board  of  Health,  i^z. 
•  ^iWer'*  Prmdpirt  and  Practice  of  Arric  J^uraJ  .AcalvK-t,  1^4,  Vol   I,  p.  ii/b. 

fjobmoa'fi  Matenalt  of  Ccm«rjct»on»  i^cn,  p.  411. 
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lowing  table,  based  on  the  formula  of  Mr.  Feret  given  on  page  88,  whidi 
is  strictly  applicable  only  to  French  sands  and  French  methods,  has 
been  suggested  provisionally  by  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  (1904),  for  the  percentage  of  vrater 
for  mortars  of  consistency  corresponding  to  that  of  normal  neat 
paste.  To  use  the  table  select  from  the  first  column  the  percentage  of 
water  required  for  the  neat  paste  of  the  selected  cement  and  read  in 
column  of  the  desired  proportions  the  percentage  of  water  required  for 
the  mortar  in  terms  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  cement  and  sand. 

Percentage  of  Water  jor  Cement  Mortars  oj  Normal  Consistency. 
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500  '  3,'3 


The  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army*  ailvoc^ili.'  a  dn-er  mixture  than  most 

•Profcs.iimil  Piprrs,  Xo.  iS. 
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authorities,  and  the  following  percentages  suggested  by  them  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  representing  minimum  quantities. 


Portland  Cement, 

Neat 20%  of  water  by  weight. 

I  cement:  3  sand i2>4%       ** 


4t 


Natural  Cement, 

Neat 30%  of  water  by  weight. 

I  cement:  I  sand 17% 


4(  (( 


Puzzolan  Cement. 

Neat 18%  of  water  by  weight. 

I  cement:  3  sand 10% 


(I  (< 


French  Determination  of  Oonsisteney  of  Neat  Paste.  The  Vicat 
needle  apparatus  has  been  selected  in  America  as  well  as  in  France  as  the 
standard  appliance  for  determining  normal  consistency.  The  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11  on  page  69,  and  the  U.  S.  standard  method  of  applying 
the  test  is  there  described. 

A  plastic  paste  is  preferred  to  one  of  dryer  con.sistcncy.  The  French 
CcHnmission*  advised  a  softer  consistency  than  the  American  standard, 
the  French  requirii^  for  normal  consistency  the  [penetration  of  a  needle 
one  centimeter  (0.39  in.)  in  diameter  and  weighing  300  grams  (10.58  oz.) 
through  a  disc  of  cement  40  millimeters  (1.57  in.)  thick  to  within  6  milli- 
meters (0.23  in.)  of  the  bottom,  making  a  total  dq>th  of  [>enctrati<;n  of 
34  millimeters  (1.33  in.),  while  the  .American  S<Kiety  recommend  the 
penetration  of  a  similar  needle  into  a  like  ma.s.s  to  a  dqnh  of  i o  millimeters 
(0.39  in.)  below  the  surface. 

Feret's  Fermiilat  for  percentage  of  water  for  mortar  rif  normal  utu%\w- 
tcncy  was  evolved  from  a  ver>'  intere?>ting  series  of  exjHrrimimtH.J  He  fourkl 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  determine  with  the  V'i^at  ut-MU'  the  \frip\fer 
consistency  of  a  mortar  of  cement  and  sand,  and  ihtrtt-iorf  \fiiWi\  his  ^ieter- 
mination  upon  the  average  judgment  of  vr\#rr;jl  (f]fi'rHUfr%,  pbitting  the 
consistencies  designated  by  them  uf^>n  «^rr/sv>#:/tion  f/af/er. 

tComminaao  do  Uttho^^  d  Emm  Vt  M^^u  n,  t%*r,  SA   IV,  p,  u^^, 

JMrtbodft ol Mr.  Fact's  mreflOf acfx4M  ar"  ^u.r^j^'i  tr.-i  iHt^rtn^A  m  amm 
OB    '^Qaastkr  ol  Water  to  tV  is  G*pe*i  M^jf^f*"    $m    Ctmswi   mid 
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His  formula  is: 

For  mortars  of  plastic  consistency  * 

For  mortars  of  dry  consistency,* 

3    S  +  I 
Where 
W  =  percentage  of  water  for  mortar  in  terms  of  weight  of  the  mixture  of 

dry  materials; 
P  =  percentage  of  water  required  for  neat  cement  of  normal  consistency; 
S  =  parts  of  sand  by  weight  to  one  part  cement. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphreyf  states  that  from  formula  (2)  he  has  ob- 
tained very  uniform  results  with  U.  S.  standard  sand,  although  slight 
modifications  are  necessary  for  a  mortar  containing  more  or  less  than 
three  parts  of  sand. 

ARBITRART  PERIODS  OF  SETTINO 

The  methods  employed  in  mixing  and  depositing  the  mortar  or  concrete 
and  the  character  of  the  construction  form  a  guide  to  the  necessary'  re- 
quirements for  the  time  of  setting  of  the  cement. 

The  setting  of  cement  is  due  to  chemical  reaction,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Spencer  B.  Newberry  on  page  57.  The  process  is  a  gradual  one,  but 
may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  periods: 

Initial  set. 

Final  set. 

Hardening. 
The  dividing  line  between  these  periods  is  arbitrary,  but  the  division  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  after  water  is  added  the  paste  remains  plastic  for 
a  certain  period,  and  then  commences  to  "stilTen"  or  crj-stallize.  This  is 
called  the  time  of  initial  set.  The  setting  process  continues  rapidly,  and 
when  a  point  is  reached  that  the  paste  will  withstand  a  certain  pressure, 
arbitrarily,  fixed  in  practice,  it  is  said  to  have  reached  its  final  set.     The 

♦The  original  formula  of  Mr.Fcret  corresponding  to  formula  (i)  is  E  = —  \'J-i-  60  and  to  formula 
2  ">      '  ' 

(3)  '^  ^'  "■  '^  .V.f-^-45,  in  which  /•.'-  weight  of  water  m  grams  required  for  one  kilogram  of  dry  mix- 
3 

ture  of  cement  and  sand,  A'=  weight  of  water  in  grams  required  for  one  kilogram  of  neat  cement, 

and  .-f  =  weight  in  kilograms  of  cement  in  one  kilogranj  of  the  dry  mixture.  The  change  in  thefom 
of  the  formula  permits  the  direct  use  of  percentages, 
fjournal  Franklin  Institute,  1901-2. 
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process  of  hardening  now  continues  more  slowly,  and  proceeds  with  in- 
creasing slowness  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  cement  construction  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
cement  which  has  reached  its  final  "set"  is  not  hard  nor  is  it  capable  of 
bearing  a  load.  Natural  cement,  for  example,  usually  reaches  its  initial 
and  its  final  set  much  earlier  than  Portland  cement,  but  it  hardens  more 
slowly,  and  Natural  cement  masonry  will  not  bear  loading  nearly  so 
quickly  as  Portland  cement  masonry. 

EUROPEAN  METHODS  FOR  DETERBOMINO  SET 

The  French  and  German  requirements  are  similar  to  the  American 
(p.  70)  except  that  in  them  the  commencement  of  the  set  is  taken  as  the 
time  when  the  needle  can  no  longer  penetrate  entirely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  instead  of  limiting  it  to  a  penetration  of  5  millimeters  below  the 
surface. 

For  sand  mortars  the  French  Commission  designate  the  final  Ret  aH  the 
moment  when  the  surface  of  the  mortar  can  support  pressure  of  the  thumb 
without  indentation.  As  an  alternate  method,  they  u.se  the  Vicat  aj)paratus 
with  a  needle  one  centimeter  (0.39  in.)  in  diameter  and  weighing  5  kilo- 
grams (11.02  lb.).  The  preliminary  reports  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  and  Mr.  P. 
Alexander  in  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'£s.sai  des  Mat^riaux  dc  Con- 
struction, 1895,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  Ill  and  139,  describe  exixrriments  with  different 
apparatus. 

ComiMrison  of  YicMt  and  Oflfanora  Heedlas.  The  Oillmore  neerlles,  the 
former  American  standard,  were  first  used  by  General  Tottcn  in  1830.* 

Bv  these  needles  the  initial  set  of  Neat  cement  Is  the  time  at  which  a  wire 
one-twelfth-inch  diameter,  loaded  to  a  J  fXiund,  is  just  .supfxjrte^l  by  the 
mass  without  appreciable  indentation.  The  final  set  is  taken  as  the  time 
when  a  i^ire  one-twenty-ffnirth-inch  diameter,  kjaderi  Ut  weigh  imt  f^niri/l, 
is  suppcHted  without  appreciable  indentation. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  19.  fxigc  ys.  fr^^m  exj^erimfrnt-.  mufU:  at  the 
Watertown  ArsenaJt  upion  varir>ar  cement  t  ^dcrsijrriate^i  \y/  Uriitrf',;  >}um\ 
the  difference  in  the  n^^^minal  time  of  -/rttinsr  v.h'rr.  rrj':;j  "jrerl  l/y  tltr 
Gillmore  needle  and  the  Vlf^i  r.e*:<ik',  *rmr>iov:r.;f  v..*r.  th^  latter  tb^ 
German  method.  '.See  aV^vf:.  Tr.*:  dlz'/T^.rr,  ai/^  :.'/%>  the  tsuristtUffi 
in  time  of  set  ot  Por.Iary:  'err.^rr.'  ^^ '>..-.', ry-fi  '/.  .<."!:./  the  prf^/rtyffi 
of  water,  and  the  ent*:*.  ^a  >>>.;r.v  /.•  -.e  .-,>.'.  T*r  ^r^lrtffrr^  <4  fAaM/^ 
of  Paris  or  gvp<um. 
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THE  RATE  0?  SBTTINO 


The  rate  of  setting  of  cement,  that  is,  the  process  of  hardeoing,  hu 
been  studied  by  the  French  Commission*  in  France  and  by  Prof.  Edgai 
B.  Kay  in  the  United  States.  The  diagram,  Fig.  ao,  page  91,  shows 
curves  of  setting  made  with  a  machine  of  Prof.  Kay's  design  and  the 
corresponding  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  of  the  same  cement  Prof. 
Kay  calls  attention  to  the  positive  change  from  the  plastic  to  the  granular  o( 
crystalline  structure  which  in  the  cement  shown  occurred  between  the 
periods  of  35  ^^^  4<^  minutes.  The  elongation  of  the  briquette  whm 
being  broken  gradually  changed  from  }  inch  at  the  5-minutes  period  to 
0.15  inch  at  40  minutes,  while  at  soo  minutes,  or  one  hour  befiHV  the 
initial  set  was  completed,  the  elongation  was  not  measurable. 
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AMERICAN   AND   EUROPEAN   STANDARD   SANDS   OOHPABID 

The  character  of  the  sand  has  so  irrcat  an-  elTcci  upon  the  strength  of  S 
mortar  that  for  comparin;;  different  brands  of  cement  or  specifying  re- 
quirements of  strength  a  aand  of  standard  size  and  quality  is  essential. 

*Cammi»ion  dct  M.Hfuidn  J'EtEai  tifs  MalfiiiiK  i(r  Cnnttniciinn,  11)95,  Vd>-  IV.,  p.  til. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 


The  U,  S.  Standard  Sand  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  specified  on  page  71,  is  a  natural  sand 
from  Ottawa,  111.,  screened  to  pass  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch, 
and  retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  change  in  America  from  artificial  to  natural  sand  is  in  accord  with 
recent  practice  abroad. 

The  English  Standard  Sand  is  obtained  from  a  pit  at  Leighton  Buzzard,* 
and  the  screens  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  German  Standard  Sand  is  a  natural  quartz  retained  between  sieves 
having  respectively  20  and  28  meshes  per  Unear  inch. 

The  French  Standard  Sand,  a  natural  sand  from  Leucate,  France,  is 
simple  or  compound.  Simple  standard  sand  must  pass  a  screen  having 
holes  1.5  millimeters  (0.059  ^^O  ^^  diameter,  and  be  retained  on  a  screen 
having  holes  one  millimeter  (0.039  *"•)  ^^  diameter.  Compound  stand- 
ard sand  is  made  by  forming  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  following: 

(i)  Grains  passing  holes  of  2  mm. 
(0.079  i")  ^^^  retained  by  1.5 
mm.  (0.059  in.). 

(2)  Grains  passing  holes  of  1.5  mm. 
(0.059  ^"O  ^^^  retained  by  i 
mm.  (0.039  in.). 

(3)  Grains  passing  holes  of  i  mm. 
(0.039  *"•)  ^"d  retained  by  0.5 
mm.  (0.020  in.). 

THE  FORM  OF  BRIQUETTE  FOR 
TENSILE  TESTS 

Mr.  John  Grant  in  187 if  presented 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
with  different  forms  of  briquettes  and 
sizes  of  section.  Ten  years  laterj  he 
adopted  the  form  now  used  in  Eng- 
land which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  recommended  bv  the  American 
Society  oi  Civil  Engineers  in  1884, 
and,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  in  1903.  (See  Fig.  12,  p.  72.) 
The  German  Standard  Briquette,  also  adopted  by  the  French  Commission 

♦Butler's  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  200. 

fProceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  282. 

JProcecdings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXII,  p,  137. 


P^IG.  21. — The  German  Standard  Briquette 
(dimensions  are  in  millimeters). 
{See  page  92.) 
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in  1893,  *s  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The  section  is  5  square  centimeters  (0.78 
sq.  in.).  Results  witU  this  form  of  briquette  are  lower  per  unit  of  area  than 
those  of  the  American  pattern.  Prof.  Jerome  Sondericker*  in  studying  the 
quality  of  strength  and  uniformity  of  breaking  of  different  forms,  found  that  a 
groove  in  the  sides  of  the  specimen  lowered  the  unit  strength  about  13%. 
M.  Fcretf  found  that  briquettes  of  5  square  centimeter  section  gave  46% 
higher  strength  per  unit  of  area  than  briquettes  of  16  square  ceptimeter,  and 
attributed  this  difference  to  lack  of  homogeneity  throughout  the  section. 

TO  OONVEBT  BOSTBIO  UNITS  OF  STRENGTH  TO  ENGLISH  UNITS 

To  convert  values  of  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  (kg.  per  sq.  cm.) 
to  pounds  per  square  inch  (lb.  j>er  sq.  in.),  multiply  the  former  by  14. 2. J 
To  convert  values  of  pounds  per  square  inch  (lb.  per  sq.  in.)  to  kilo- 
grams per  square  centimeter  (kg.  per  sq.  cm.),  multiply  the  former  by 
0.07. § 

MACHINES  FOR  TESTING  TENSILE  STRENGTH 

A  testing  machine  should  be  so  designed  that  the  strain  can  be  applied 
to  the  briquette  at  a  definite  rate  without  irregidarity  or  jar.  The  clips 
should  be  susp>ended  from  pivoted  bearings  to  avoid  friction,  and  should  be 
stiff,  so  that  they  will  not  spread.  The  contact  surfaces  should  hold  the 
briquette  firmly  without  crushing  it. 

Effect  of  Eccantridty  in  Pladng  Briquettes.  One  of  the  causes  of 
irregularity  in  tests  of  similar  briquettes  is  careless  adjustment  of  the 
briquette  in  the  clips  of  the  machine,  that  is,  placing  it  so  that  it  is  not 
exactly  central.  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson||  has  discussed  this  theoretically,  and 
concludes  that 

if  h  —  width  of  specimen, 

and  a  =  eccentricity  of  loading, 

then        —  represents  the  percentage  of  increase    in    stress   due  to  ec- 
h 

centricitv. 

"Thus  if  a  cement  briquette  one  inch  thick  be  placed  in  the  clips  o.oi  inch 
out  of  center,  its  strength  will  be  reduced  by  6%.  This  assumes  perfect 
freedom  of  motion  of  the  clips  at  the  surface  of  contact,  which  they  do  not 

^Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  January,  1899,  p.  I. 

tSee  p.  136. 

tMore  exactly,  14.2234. 

§Morc  exactly  0.07031. 

O1903  Edition,  p.  446. 
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have,     Experiments  naade  at  tlie  Massachusetu  Insiitutc  of  Tcchnologf 
have  shown  that  a  displacement  of  one-sixteenth  inch  decreased  ihc  tcDsUe 

slri^ngthby  from  15%  to  itf/c" 

Rate  ol  Appljing  Strain,     The  selections  of  the  standard   rate   uf  600 
111.  per  miiiule  by  the  commitlee  of  the  American   Society  of  Civil    liii- 


f-  is) 


gineera  (see  p.  76)  is  basn!  ort  an  rxtena've  series  of  tets  fR)in| 
it  was  found  that  the  breaking  load  increases  with  the  speed  i 
rate  of  ai  least  800  lb.  pet  min.,  but  that  between  the  rates 
600  !1).  the  variation  is  slight.  Mr.  E,  S.  WTieeler's*  rxpcnmentl 
to  confirm  this  conclusion. 


•Repon  fhirf  ol  Eiigioirii,  U,  S  A  ,  ificj?,  ji,  1 
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There  are  three  most 


OS 

tyjics  pf 


«f  TMting  Hachines. 
leslin^  machine^ 
[Tic  shot  machine,  originally  designed  by  Dr.  Michaelis  and  sho«n 
\mcric»n  pnllerns  in  Figs,  aa  and  aj,  upplies  the  load  by  ihc  dLs- 

of  a  sirram  of  shot  whose  flow  h  automatically  shut  off  when  the 


Flo,  3,1— Sh'tl  Tisling  Miithitic.     iSer  p.  g_<i.) 
iccurs.    The  breaking  load  is  dcicrmined  from  the  weight  of  the 

The  simple  or  compound  lever  machines  apply  their  load  by  a 
L  weight  operated  by  hand  or  by  power.  A  compound  lever  power 
ir>c  U  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  page  96. 


0 

(c)  The  spring  balance  machine,  which  wba  nri){inally  iU%i)cncii  iM 
\i:^  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija  in  England,  irunsmiu  the  siraiii  from  ihe  mnk 
to  the  briquette  lhri)Uf;!i  a  spring  balance  which  records  the  loud  upon  tbt 
-lial     (See  Kin.  25,  [).  q;-l 

JohiiBon'B  Bifig  TflBtinK  HAchine.  A  niiichinc  dcviaed  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Johnson  for  testinK  the  tensile  sircnKth  uf  cemuit  and  murlars  ts  based  fin 
ail  entirely  differcnl   principle  from  the  clip   machines  just  dcscribnl 


Fit..  7i. — Cnmjmund  l-cvrr  Tcsljtig  Machine       I  See  f>.  oj.) 

The  cement  or  rouriar  insleud  of  being  formed  into  ^landunl  I>nquel1es  » 
molded  in  the  shape  of  rings.  The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Figs.  36  and  1;. 
pagCQS.  Acylinder  A  tilled  with  walerurotherUcjuid  coniainsapistonopcr- 
aled  by  a  h.indwhcci  F.  Tlie  pressure  exerted  by  lowering  ihc  piston  i» 
transraitied  by  the  liquid  to  the  ciose<i  i^linder  H,  a  section  of  whidi 
consists  of  rubber  tubing  which  is  expanded  by  the  pressure  fnun  withEo 
until  it  bursts  the  ring  of  cement  which  ennrcles  it.    The  pressure  is  ateo 
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biltcd  tn  the  gage  whose  reading  for  a  cerlaiii  iliamettr  and  ihiikne&s 
riDK  ol  cnncnt  or  moriur  Xxak  h  definite  ratio  l<i  the  cirr um (ere ti tint 
lU-  «rrs6  upon  the  ring.  Bra^  mold.s  of  spedal  design  for  forming 
iin(p>  are  i-onsttMrted  either  single  or  in  gunga  uf  five. 

TE1I8ILE  TESTS  OP  ITEAT  CEMENT  AND  MORTAR 

if  tensile  strength  arc  made  prininrily  (o  delerniine  whether  the 
'.»  uf  the  cement  and  the  pnicess  it(  its  manufuclure  ;ire  suth  that 
and  uniform  hardening  may  be  expected  in  the  work,  and 
whether  its  iiclual  strength  in  mortur  or 
loncreie  is  so  high  thai  it  can  be  det)en(led 
upon  to  withstand  the  strain  plared  upon  il. 
Tensile  tests  must  he  tombined  with  other 
tests,  most  iiarticularly  the  test  (or  sound- 
ness, to  arrive  at  i-orrecl  conclusions  nn 
these  pginls. 

The  ilates  which  have  been  univers.illy 
scledcd  for  making  tensile  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  quidity  of  (he  cement  ;ire  j  days 
anil  38  days  after  molding.  In  each  ca«e 
■  he  briquettes  remain  {or  the  first  24 
hours  in  moist  air,  and  the  balance  of 
the  lime  tn  water  al  the  standard  icm- 
peratiu-e  of  31°  Cent.  {70°  Fahr.).  For 
arriving  al  a  quicker  knowledge  of  the 
i|uality,  standard  specifications  require 
one-day  tests,  the  briquettes  being  broken 
after  >4  hours  in  moist  air.  Longer 
]>eriods  than  28  days  arc  useful  for  deter- 
mining the  rale  of  permanent  hardening, 
;dthough  the  rate  of  growth  is  different  in 
ncalcemenis,  mortiirsand  concretes.  The 
growth  in  tensile  strength  is  not  strictly 
compressive  strength, 
giving  an  extremely  high  test  at  a  ver>-  short  [^ricwl  may  be 
garded  witb  suspicion,  ufthough  if  future  tests  show  a  good  increase,  no 
ull  can  be  found.  Spedficalions  occasionally  limit  the  strength  of  the 
le-day  or  Ihc  7-days  test.  Others  require  a  definite  increase  in  strength 
■tween  fxtvtdi.     The  engineers  of  the  New  \'orlc_^;t{)i(l  XraDsit  Com- 


iin{>afBble  with  it5  growth  ii 
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F»;,  j6.-Mii<-hini 


Faj.  2;.— Machine  aflcr  a  Test  with  the  Top  Cap  Rcmnvrd,  Showiagl 
Cement  Ring  and  Disiendfil  RuWicr  Cylinder  nr  Tube.     tStt  fM 
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mission  require,  for  example,  "  a  specific  ratio  of  increase,"  15%  in  tensile 
strength  "from  7  to  38  days,  and  furthermore  that  a  cement  showing  as 
high  as  750  lb.  at  the  earlier  stage  should  be  generally  refused  as  unlikely 
to  give  good  results  in  long-time  tests."*  Manufacturers  consider  this 
a  very  severe  requirement  for  Portland  cement  tested  neat. 

Specifications  for  tensile  strength  are  given  on  pages  30  and  31,  A 
comparison  of  these  with  the  actual  strengths  of  different  cements  as 
furnished  by  manufacturers  will  show  that  on  the  average  the  tensile 
strength  of  Portland  cement  as  now  manufactured  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  specifications.  In  comparing  these  figures,  however,  it  must  be 
reci^nized  that  specifications  are  not  for  average  strength,  but  are  in- 
tended to  cover  the  lowest  limit  which  can  be  allowed  on  the  work,  and 
to  provide  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  testing  as  well  as  in  real  quality. 

OEOWTB  IN  STKEHaTB  Or  PORTLAin)  AHD  NATUK&L 
OEHENTS  AND  OEHEHT  HOETARS 

The  curves  in  Fig.  aS,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Purves 


Fig.  38.— Grovnh  in  Tcnailc  Sirength  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  and  Pontand  Cement 

Mortara  with  Uillerenl  Proportions  of  Standard  Sand.     (5m  p.  99.) 

(Conipilal  fu  Ihit  ITcalM  by  W.  Purva  Taylor.) 


Taylor,  illustrate  the  growth  in  strength  of  neat  Portland  cement  and 
Portland  cement  mortars.  The  tests  from  which  the  curves  are  drawn 
were  made  under  his  direction  at  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Laboratories. 

*Rcpon  nl  Nfw  Vork  Boud  of  Rapid  Traodt  Cammiitkmtn,  1900^1,  p.  15S. 
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The  neat  and  i:  3  (».  e.,  one  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand  by  weight)  cun-es 
are  averaged  from  over  100,000  briquettes,  while  the  other  cun'es  are  eadi 
based  on 'tests  of  300  to  500  briquettes. 

The  cements  included  a  number  of  brands,  American  brands  laigdr 
predominating.  The  sand  was  crushed  quartz,  the  former  U.  S.  standard.. 
The  Philadelphia  records  include  tests  of  much  longer  time  than  one  v-ear, 
and  there  is  a  noticeable  falling  olt  in  the  obsened  tensile  strength  after 
the  one-year  period.  This  is  most  noticeable  with  neat  cement  of  rotaiy 
kiln  brands,  but  also  occurs  to  a  less  degree  with  sand  mortars.  With 
cements  from  stationan-  kilns  it  is  less  marked.  The  falling  off  in  ten»le 
tests  is  generally  attributed  to  the  brittleness  of  the  small  sized  speci- 
mens, which  tends  to  irregularity  of  results  with  the  ordinary  tcstinf; 
machine,  and  to  the  unequal  hardening  of  the  surface  and  interior  of  the 
specimen,  rather  than  li)  actual  deterioration  in  the  cement. 

The  average  growth  in  strength  of  neat  Natural  cement  and  Natural 
cement    mortars   is   illustrated    in    1-ig.  29  from  data  kindly  prepared  bj- 


iipiiii 


ilrenglh  of  Neat  Natural  Cement  and  Natuiml  Cranenl 
It  Proponinns  of  Standartl  ."saml.     iSrf  p.  loo.) 
y  Rirhard  L.  Humpfaicy  jind  A.  W.  Munvll.) 


Mr.  Richard  I,.  Humphrey  from  Philadelphia  tests,  and  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Munsell  from  tests  made  for  the  Baltimore  &  (Jhio  R.  R.  Cements  from 
seven  different  sections  of  the  United  States  are  include<l  in  the  averages 
from  which  the  curves  are  drawn,  representing  the  Akron.  Cumberland, 
James  Ri\er,  Lehigh  Valley,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Ri>sendale  and  Utica 
districts. 
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SOUNDNESS  OR  OONSTANOT  OF  VOLUMI 

The  term  *'  soundness'*  is  more  commonly  used  in  America  and  England 
than  the  expression  ** constancy  of  volume"  suggestefl  by  the  C.'ommillee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  "deformation"  us  employed 
in  France.  The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  determine  in  advance  whether  a 
cement  is  in  danger  of  disintegrating,  that  is,  crumbling,  or  of  expanding 
or  contracting  so  as  to  cause  distortion  or  cracking  in  the  masonry. 

If  a  cement  satisfactorily  passes  the  tests  for  soundness,  it  will  in  all 
probability  withstand  the  effect  of  the  elements  without  swelling  or  disin- 
tegration,  and  Nvill  continue  to  harden  for  an  indcfmite  |>eri(Kl.  Failure, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  pass  the  tests  for  soundness,  especially  the  hoi  lest, 
is  not  positive  proof  of  inferiority,  for  a  cement  which  fails  to  pass  may 
possibly,  through  subsequent  ex|x>sure  to  the  air  l>efore  l>eing  UH4*d,  or 
because  of  mixing  with  sand  or  other  aggregate,  prcKlucc  durable  masonry. 
We  may,  however,  with  safety  adopt  the  following  conclusion: 

//  a  Portland  cement  passes  the  hot  test  it  may  be  used  immediately 
u*ith  reasonable  certainty  oj  its  ultimate  soundness.  If  it  fails  to 
pass,  it  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  thoroughly  tested. 

Cftoses  of  Unsoimdness.  Disintegration,  or  crumbling,  iA  work  in 
Portland  cement  properly  mixed  and  laid,  is  usually  dui;  to  an  tru't^m  i4 
lime  in  a  fcMin  which  can  be  attacked  1a'  the  ekments,  'Hits  may  umw. 
about  in  two  entirely  distinct  ways,  either  (i)  \ty  the  us<r  i/f  Uh>  liig^i  a 
proportion  of  lime  in  the  raw  materials  fn/m  which  the  ttttntni  i%  ttiMsU'^ 
(2)  by  under-burning  the  cement.  «^  (^)  by  Unt  ur^ri^  ^Uu\u%, 

The  presence  of  magnesia  in  exr;e«»s  m  a  th/jr^/ug^ily  Sfun^nS  atmrtit  may 
fMxxiuoe  a  gradual  expansirm  whsdi  will  ^imtU^mt  llir  ttutriar  </r  am 
Crete  after  several  years*.    Thifr  a/.tMXJ,  ljr'^u0it  I//  fyAUi'  \ry  twii*  »A  Vif. 
H.  Le  Chatetier,*  is  ^eaenSky  TtJtj^i\/A^\,   lyoi  'f{A$tUm>^  (Ufttft  a^  to  fin- 
limit   to   the   pcrcents^gt  <d   ouktXiekhi    wh^fi   fft^y   tutm    m    hffih$4t^i 
cement  witboat  defetenau«!>  eflfeot.     fjt:  ifptuiut^'*  «^fi^i##Mtilt  M  hm  t/; 
consider  5*^^  a.*  injurious^.     Th«r  Av^j^hii'MMi  '4  ^M^uuii  ^>##i*;i#l  %tM4m 
facturers  fii^  placed  die  fimif  a.t  3^  / ,  itsj4  Ui^  rui^  ii   t//  f^y,^.     %tf. 
Spencer    B.  Semhary  «iUle%  fym^  50>  ihstS  f^nf^a  *:%j^m0mu  mnA^  l/y 
himself  and  br  Van  KbeM:  ilar/w  ti^t   '^:mt^4t  '^Mht*$m^  ^^t,  *0  if^s,  *4 
maisnesia  wiS  pais*  tiie  buSBbog^  1«^.  w^xiJ^  ^h^A^.    wtfh    15%  mMi(^smM  wM 
e^qnnL     llie  fimk  of  4^"^  rtfjjmtst^nd^  hy  ^.  i/fmm$Up:  *4  <l^  hm^ 
ican  Socierv  for  Tesdfigr  MbsUmst^  n.   ^yv4    ^^^  V    V^f  ^  ^mA*MM4^ 
coDdcrvatht:.     XaiunJ  oesunoi.  i»iu<i  m  ^/urii^  -4$  n  )Nm^  Umt^^t^^Mf^, 
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may  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  free  lime  and  of  magnesia  without 
injury. 

The  expansion  caused  by  an  excess  of  free  lime  is  due  to  the  hydration 
or  slaking  of  the  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  This  is  readily  understood  from 
the  expansion  of  common  lime,  which  in  slaking  with  water  will  produce 
a  bulk  of  paste  from  2  to  3  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  loose 
powder.  The  presence  of  lime  in  a  free  or  loosely  combined  state  must 
not  be  confounded  with  other  compounds  of  calcium.  A  thoroughly 
slaked  lime  paste,  or  powder,  that  is,  one  which  is  completely  hydrated, 
may  in  fact  be  added  to  a  Portland  cement  mortar  without  injurious 
results,  to  lengthen  its  time  of  setting  or  to  produce  a  more  water-tight 
mixture. 

The  small  amount  of  free  lime  which  frequently  occurs  and  sometimes 
produces  unsoundness  in  first-class  Portland  cement,  tested  when  fresh, 
may  be  hydrated  and  rendered  harmless  by  air-slaking  after,  say,  two  or 
three  weeks*  storage,  or  after  spreading  the  cement  out  in  the  air. 

Adulteration  with  slag  may  cause  a  cement  containing  an  excess  of 
free  lime  to  pass  the  boiling  test. 

Tests  for  Soundness.  The  presence  of  ingredients  which  will  render  a 
cement  unsound,  that  is,  which  will  cause  it  to  expand  or  disintegrate,  is 
determined  by  the  eye,  or  by  measuring  appliances  in  specimens  which 
have  been  exposed  under  conditions  which  as  nearly  as  possible  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  practical  effects  of  time  and  the  elements. 

There  is  apparently  no  reliable  method  for  determining  the  presence  of 
free  lime  bv  chemical  analvsis.  Mr.  E.  Candlot*  savs  that  '*  there  is  in  fact 
no  method  for  finding  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in  the  cement,"  and 
Dr.  Schuman*  concurs  in  this  view  in  the  following  statement* 

I  do  not  know  a  metho<i  for  finding  out  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in 
Portland  cement.  I  do  not  think  there  exists  such  a  method,  and  I  am 
myself  of  the  opinion  that  chemists  will  never  find  out  one;  the  solutions 
capable  of  taking  away  the  free  lime  from  the  cement  will  always  work  in 
a  more  or  less  strong  degree  on  the  cement  itself. 

This  inabilitv  to  detect  free  lime  hv  chemical  analvsis  necessitates  a 
resort  to  physical  tests.  Specimens  for  testing  soundness  are  generally 
circular  pats  tapering  toward  the  edges,  so  that  the  expansion  of  the  mass 
will  tend  to  enlarge  the  circumference  and  thus  produce  cracks  at  the  edges. 

♦Quoted  by  \V.  \V.  Maclay  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  VoL  XXVH, 
p.  448. 
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Egg-shaped  spedmens  and  also  briquettes  are  sometin\es  ummI  \Ua\\ 
of  these  show  deterioration  by  the  appeanincT  of  the  v^urfair. 

Appeannce  of  Soundness  Specimens.  Cracks  whiih  ap|>ear  on  \u\\s 
are  not  always  caused  by  unsoundness.  ExfMinsion  cracks,  which  itnouI 
an  unsound  cement,  are  distinguished  from  shrinkage  cracks,  which  vi^vinlly 
appear  during  setting  instead  of  after  the  cement  is  set,  in  Fi^s.  ,^0  In  ^^7. 
Hair  cracks  also  sometimes  appear  upon  s{)ecimens,  and  in  practice  u|ion 
neat  cement  or  very  rich  mortar,  where  so  large  an  excess  of  water  haM 
been  employed  in  mixing  that  it  does  not  dry  off  until  the  lemenl  \u\n  M't, 
and  causes  the  deposition  of  a  very  thin  coating  of  partially  decomposed 
cement  which  had  remained  in  suspension  in  the  water.  An  inismind 
cement  in  air  or  in  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  will  generally  show 
defect  within  28  days,  although  in  very  exceptional  caw^s  several  tnonthn 
or  even  years  have  been  known  to  elapse  Inrfore  signs  of  deterioration 
appear  in  specimens  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  heat. 

Photographs  of  pats  illustrating  the  apj>earan(  e  of  defei  live  sjh**  imrnpi 
which  have  been  subject  to  the  boiling  test  arc  shown  in  Figs.  ^H  and  v;, 
pages  108  and  109.  Figs.  30  to  37,  images  104  and  105,  are  ukel<hi*** 
employed  in  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  I^aUiralorieH  for  dintingtiinhfng 
harmless  appearances  in  neat  pats  from  evidences  of  tinM;ijndne>:«i,  Mr, 
Taylor  describes  the  pats  as  follows: 

Fig.  JO  represents  a  nrjimal  pat  in  g^irirj  tttfuUium. 

Fig.  31  represents  shrinkage  crdck^.  'Fhe*>«:  rra/,k»,  i^rtr  tfrti'tui$nly  dtM-  f// 
the  use  of  a  too  wet  mixture  or  Uf  Utfp  <\uu.k  a  i\ryiu*if,  *f*ji,  li  )^M;  ^/dU  Hf^, 
left  ej^iobcd  to  dry  air  during  *vttun%^  ihe^it  <r^k*,  i*r*'  //ft/^»  ^W*4//J#*'d, 
Shrinkage  cracks  ordinarflr,  ihtrtiffrt,  iTt^u^^U:  f/fily  '^  b/k  'A  fAf*-  \u 
manipqbfinn.  and  not  daiiq^rju^  pr^/p^Ttk>  in  th^  *f^rt^t^ 

Fig.  32  ^lovs  cnuAii  raai^  }/r  the  tx\An>uM$  'A  t>«^  '^ft^i*-  siA  U^, 
curfing  of  die  edgps  of  tiie  pat  ir^/m  the  16^*-*^  *h;k  *r.^  '/<*  ?*;Jf  :^U**^^k, 
wiuch  is  otktA  ais^iAcai  -with  the  erpar*'*^;^*.  Ir.  *he  if  j/*n  v.^^  'f*/ir* 
are  ^rvfirjpifi  3=  scae-fecda*  <i  ^je  yifA  '4/ir^.:a  v,  *:^  /U-    «v:   ^t.U-^-K 

tie  prvscsMoe  ^  %  vx?  tpkxi  ygyt^jr'jfx,  -^  *^vi4'.'u' »*?»  w?,y\  'X<,-^/%  ^t 
TPrarr  apiegaaoL.  iwt  lOKfUfff  sir^-i^n  ro^i**.*:  t.-    n>*r?f^j;if^/^    -^  '*^  -;r.;«.<»'^ 
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Fig.  30.    Normal  Pat.* 


Fig.  31.— Harmless  Shrinkage, Cracks 


3      I 


Fir..  32.— Expansion  Cracks,  Harmless  in  Air  Pats.* 


6 


Fig.  33.— Blotches  Requiring 
Investigation.* 

*Scc  pp.  103  and  106. 


Fig.  34.— Pats  which  haw  left  Glass.* 
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in  either  air  or  water.  (B)  and  (C)  are  dangerous  only  when  existing  in 
a  marked  form.  A  curvature  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  can  be  con- 
sidered about  the  limit  of  safety  in  a  3 -inch  pat.  Case  (C)  rarely,  if  ever> 
occurs  in  water. 

Fig.  35  shows  a  f)eculiar  condition  in  which  the  pat  is  perfectly  sound  and 
hard,  but  the  glass  on  which  it  is  made  is  badly  cracked.*  This  has  often 
been  laid  to  chemical  action,  but  this  conclusion  is  doubtless  erroneous. 
It  is  probably  due  entirely  to  expansion  of  the  pat,  when  the  adhesive 
strength  of  the  cement  to  the  glass  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  glass  itself. 
It  is  only  found  in  the  water  pats,  and  is  not  usually  indicative  of  dangerous 
qualities  of  the  cement. 

Fig.  36  shows  the  radial  cracks  of  incipient  disintegration.  These  are 
the  danger  marks  to  be  looked  for  in  the  normal  pat  tests,  and  are  alwa)rs 
sufficient  to  warrant  rejection. 

Fig.  37  shows  cases  of  complete  disintegration,  which  almost  invariably 
begins  merely  by  showing  radial  cracks,  as  in  Fig.  36. 

Accelerated  or  Hot  Tests.  The  object  of  all  forms  of  hot  tests  is  to 
produce  in  a  few  hours  the  results  which  at  a  normal  temperature  require 
several  days  or  perhaps  months.  Engineers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  value  of  accelerated  tests,  the  chief  objection  to  their  use  being  that 
some  cements  which  fail  in  these  tests  prove  satisfactory  in  construction. 

An  argument  for  the  hot  test  lies  in  the  fact  that  Portland  cement 
manufacturers  arc  coming  to  recognize  it  as  the  very  best  test  for 
them  to  use  in  determining  whether  their  own  cement  will  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  permanent  construction.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  authors 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  United  States 
writes,  *^So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  consider  the  hot  test  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  this  shows  up  well,  we  feel  quite  satisfied  that  all  other 
tests  will  show  up  properly."  Those  desiring  to  investigate  the  various 
opinions  upon  the  subject  are  referred  to  References,  Chapter  XXIX. 

Mr.  VV.  Purves  Taylor,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cement  Section  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting, 
i903,f  gives  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  accelerated  tests  made 
at  the  Philadelphia  Testing  Laboratory  by  boiling  balls  or  pats  (after 
24  hours  in  moist  air)  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  results  of  some 
of  the  conclusions  there  given  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"The  condition  in  a  cement  most  affecting  the  result  of  an  accelerated 
test  is  its  age  or  the  amount  of  seasoning  it  has  undergone.     Every  cement, 

*Similar  causes  may  produco  one  or  two  cracks  in  the  glass. 

tProcpfdings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1903,  Vol,  III,  p.  374,  also  printed  in 
Engineering  A'eu'j,  July  23,  1903,  p.  81. 
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no  matter  how  well  proportioned  and  burned,  will  contain  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  free  or  loosely  combined  lime,  which  will  usually  cause  un- 
soundness if  used  or  tested  at  once.  This  lime,  however,  will  hydrate  in  a 
i-ery  short  time  on  exposure  to  air,  thus  rendering  it  inert  and  preventing 
any  expansive  action.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  in  a  targe  majority  of 
cases  that  if  a  cement  failing  in  the  accelerated  tests  be  stored  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  this  unsoundness  will  disappear,  and  the  cement  pass  the 
test  with  ease." 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  and  in  Fig.  38,  page  108,  the 
first  three  photographs  also  showing  various  conditions  which  may  be 
expected  in  specimens  which  fail  to  pass  accelerated  tests. 
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/  Ctmt^  on  R^jull,  oj  Bailing  Tt^l. 

By  W.  Pohves  Taylor.     (Seep.  107.) 
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"Coarseness  of  grinding  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  unsoundness  for  the 
reason  that  the  larger  particles  are  not  readily  susceptible  to  hydration,  and 
contain  for  a  long  period  of  time  expansive  elements  which  very  rapidly 
develop  a  disintegrating  action  when  treated  in  the  accelerated  tests." 

"\  large  number  of  tests  on  different  cements  were  made  and  the  lime 
at  which  failure  occurred  was  obser\*ed.  In  these  tests  it  was  found  that 
of  those  samples  which  did  not  pass  the  test,  az^c  failed  in  the  first  half 
hour,  S7%  failed  in  the  first  hour,  85%  failed  in  two  hours,  96%  in  three 
hour*,  and  99%  in  four  hours,"  "thus  showing  generally  that  a  test  piece  of 
cement  standing  three  or  four  hours  of  boiling  will  almost  invariably  stand 
a  much  greater  length  of  time,  and  also  that  at  least  three  or  four  hours 
should  always  be  allowed  for  the  test." 

"Pats  of  cement  allowed  more  than  about  twelve  hours  to  harden  will, 
if  unsound,  fail  when  tested  by  boiling  at  almost  any  time  in  the  future." 

"We  now  come  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
boiling  tests  to  the  other  tests  for  soundness  and  strength  as  made  in  the 


laboratory.  No  one  who  has  had  much  experience  with  the  boihng  let 
questions  that,  although  it  is  by  no  means  infallible,  the  results  obtained 
from  it  are  generaUy  corroborated  by  cither  the  tensile  tests  or  the  normal 
tests  (or  soundness.  The  writer  has  recently  compiled  some  data  in  re- 
gard to  (his  point,  covering  over  a  thousand  tests  on  many  \arieli(^ 'if 
cement,  with  the  following  results: 

"Of  all  samples  failing  to  pass  the  boiling  test,  54'^^  of  them  developci) 
checlcing  or  curvature  in  the  normal  pals  ~  or  a  loss  of  strength  in  less  tkn 
iwenty-eighl  days.     Of  those  samples  ihal  failed  in  the  boiling  test  but  re- 


mained sound        wen      e  t,h  d 
or  abnormal  cur\a  u  e   n    wo  mon  h 
months,  26%  n     x  mon  h     and  48 
pies,  37%  sho    ed  a  fall  ng  off   n    en 
three  months,  5  '^    n  four  month 
year.    Or,  tak  ng  all   hese   oge  he 


o    h    n  rmal  puts  showed  chcckinp 

7        n    hrec  months,  10%  in  four 

none   ear;  and  of  these  same  sain- 

ns  le      englh  in  two  months,  39%  in 

63*^    n     t  months,  and  71%  in  one 

of  al    he  samples  that  fiiiled  in  ibe 


boiling  lest,  86*^  of   hem  gave  eviden  e   n   es    than  a  year's  time  <rf  pos- 
sessing some  injunous  quality. 

■■On  the  other  banc,  of  those  cements  passing  the  boiling  test,  but  ode- 
half  of  1%  gave  signs  of  failure  in  the  normal  pat  tests,  and  but  13% 
showed  a  falling  off  in  strength  in  a  year's  time. 


^^  "This  certainly  makes  a  very  strong  showing  in  fiivor  of  ilu-  lioilinc  U--t, 

^•M  lea.»t  considered  from  u  laboratorj-  slandp^iint. 

"In  onler  to  show  the  jn'eiit  value  sometimes  obliiinod  from  the  results 
oi  ihc  boilinR  icsl.  several  examples  are  given  in  the  lalilc  on  jia^e  tio  of 
Ifsu  «if  temenls  iHiurrinn  in  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  laborator)*," 

The  air  and  water  pats  i>f  sample  2  i>(  liiis  Uilile  ;ire  shown  in  Kis-  39 
;ii  the  age  of  four  months.     These  pats  were  sounil  at  iwcnty-cighl  days. 

In  conrjusion  Mr.  Taylor  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  fail  that  many 
itmenis  which  do  not  pas.*  the  boiling  test  will  give-  extcllcnt  resulls  in 
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(he  hardening  of  the  cement  so  as  to  produce  in  a  few  hours  results  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  require  weeks  or  months.  Boiling  the  sped- 
mens,  instead  of  steaming  them  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  while  more  common,  is  more  severe. 
Other  methods  are  employed  in  Europe. 

The  S leant  Test,  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  requires,  as  already  described  (p.  77),  that  the 
pat  after  twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air  shall  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  above  boiling  water. 

The  Boiling  Test  was  originated  by  Prof.  Tetmajer  in  Germany.  After 
twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air,  or  until  it  is  thoroughly  set,  the  specimen 
is  placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  raised  to  and  then  maintained  at  the 
boiling  ]X)int  for  several  hours.  Three  or  four  hours  is  the  time  specified 
by  Mr.  W.  PurvTS  Taylor,  and  often  used  in  the  United  States,  although 
some  cement  factories  boil  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Michaelis  ad- 
vocates six  hours'  boiling,  and  this  period  is  specified  by  the  French 
Commission. 

Combined  Boiling  and  Tensile  Test.  A  regular  test  at  many  Portland 
cement  factories  consists  in  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  hot  test.  A  briquette  of  neat  cement  after 
twenty-four  hours  under  a  damp  cloth  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam  over  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  immersed  in  water 
at  about  the  boiling  point  and  boiled  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when 
it  must  show  a  certain  tensile  strength. 

The  Hot  Water  Test,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija  in  England,  and 
advocated  there  by  Mr.  David  B.  Butler,  consists  in  subjecting  a  newly 
mixed  pat  to  a  moist  heat  of  100°  to  105®  Fahr.  (38°  to  40°  Cent.)  for  six 
or  seven  hours,  or  until  thoroughly  set,  and  then  placing  it  in  warm  water 
at  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  Fahr.  (46°  to  49°  Cent.)  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Deval  in  France  employed  a 
temperature  of  176°  Fahr.  (80°  Cent.)  for  a  period  of  six  days. 

Other  Accelerated  Tests  which  have  been  employed  in  Europe  are  oven 
tests,  where  the  specimen  is  heated  in  an  oven;  glow  tests,  where  a  ball  is 
heated  over  a  gas  flame,  and  Prussing  disc  tests,  where  discs  are  formed 
under  heavy  pressure  and  then  exposed  to  hot  water. 

Measurement  of  Expansion.  Appliances  have  been  devised  for  testing 
the  soundness  of  cement  by  measuring  the  amount  of  expansion  or  def- 
ormation which  it  undergoes  in  dilTerent  periods  of  time.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  long  bar  apparatus,  devised  by  Messrs.  Durand-Claye  and 
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Dehray,  which  was  recommended  by  the  French  Commission,  Bauschin- 
ger's  caliper  apparatus,  and  Le  Chatelier's  tongs.* 

The  Chimney  Expansion  Test,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  neat  cement 
is  solidly  pressed  into  a  straight  lamp  chimney  with  the  idea  that  an  un- 
sound cement  will  break  the  glass,  is  worthless,  as  all  first-class  cements 
expand  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

'^Described  in  Spalding^s  Hydraulic  Cement,  1903,  p.  166. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SPECIAL  TESTS  OF    CEMENT   AND  MORTAR 

The  most  important  tests  for  comparing  the  qualities  of  different  cements 
and  for  determining  their  practical  value  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.     Certain  other  tests  are  often  made  to  investigate  special 
qualities  of  a  cement  or  mortar,  or  for  scientific  research. 
Such  special  tests  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

Color. 

Weight. 

Microscopical. 

Compressive. 

Transverse. 

Adhesive. 

Shearing. 

Abrasive. 

Porosity. 

Permeability. 

Yield  of  mortar. 

Rise  in  temperature. 

OOLOR 

The  color  of  a  cement  bears  but  slight  relation  to  its  quality,  but  a  vari- 
ation  of  color  in  the  same  brand  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  inferioritv. 
Natural  cements  made  in  different  localities  may  often  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  and  from  Portland  cements  by  their  color. 

PorUand  Oarnent.  The  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cements 
made  by  different  processes  is  so  uniform  that  the  color  of  different  brands 
varies  less  than  that  of  Natural  cements. 

The  color  of  Portland  cement  is  described  as  a  cold  blue  gray.  In 
England  the  term  **foxy"  is  applied  to  a  Portland  cement  of  a  brownish 
color.  According  to  Mr.  David  B.  Butler*  this  denotes  *Mnsufficient  cal- 
cination or  the  use  of  unsuitable  clay  or  possibly  excess  of  clay."  He 
further  states  that  if  a  Portland  cement  contains  a  large  quantity  of  under- 
burned  particles,  on  account  of  their  lower  specific  gravity  they  ttnd  to 
rise  to  the  surface  on  troweling,  thus  forming  a  yellowish  brown  film  which 
is  noticeable  in  the  section  of  the  briquette  after  fracture. 

♦Butler's  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  155. 
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The  dark  color  of  the  coarser  particles  of  a  Portland  cement  left  as  residue 
on  a  screen  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  cement  clinker  is  black,  and  pieces 
which  are  not  finely  ground  retain  the  color  of  the  clinker. 

Natural  Cement.  The  color  of  Natural  cement  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  rock  and  consequently  with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced.  It 
ranges  from  the  light  ^cru  of  the  Utica  (111.)  cement  to  the  dark  grayish 
brown  of  the  Rosendale  (N.  Y.).  Samples  received  by  the  authors  from 
various  manufactories  show  the  James  River  cement  to  be  a  light  yellowish 
brown,  the  Akron  (N.  Y.)  cement,  ^cru,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  cement,  drab, 
and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  cement,  a  brownish  gray.  Certain  other  brands 
are  similar  in  color  to  Portland. 

Puzzolan  Cement.  Puzzolan  cement  made  from  slag  is  of  a  light  lilac 
shade,  much  lighter  than  Portland.  After  being  kept  under  water  it 
assumes,  when  freshly  fractured,  a  bluish  green  tint.  This  green  tint, 
which  according  to  Candlot*  is  due  to  sulphide  of  calcium  present  in  the 
cement,  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  jjample  kept  in  sea  water,  and  fades 
on  exposure  to  dry  air. 

WEIGHT  OF  CEMENT 

Weight  is  no  indication  of  quality.  Formerly,  nearly  all  specifications 
required  that  a  cement  should  reach  a  certain  standard  of  weight  per 
struck  bushel  or  per  cubic  fool,  on  the  principle  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  thoroughly  burned  cement  is  heavier  than  one  which  is  under- 
burned.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  fineness  was  found 
to  affect  the  weight  much  more  than  any  difference  in  calcination,  the 
worthlessness  of  this  requirement  became  apparent,  and  the  test  for  spe- 
cific gravity  was  sul)stitutt*<l. 

The  following  table  by  Kliot  C  Clarkef  illustrates  the  difference  in 
weight  between  cements  of  the  same  manufacture  which  contain  different 
j)ercentages  of  coarse  particles. 

Weights  of  Cements  Containing  Varying  Percentages  oj  Coarse  Particles,     {See  p.  114.) 

By  Kliot  C.  C'lakki:. 

I'crccnluni-  of  icnu-nl  rct;iiiu'il  Weight 

on  No.  120  "'it'Ne  Ikt  lu.  ft. 

O  75  lb. 

10  7()  *' 

JO  82  " 

30  S6  " 

40  00  " 

♦Candlot 's  Cimcnts  et  Chaux  Hydraiilique*-,  1S98,  p.  159. 
tTransactioiib  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  144^ 
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Mr.  Henry  Faija's  exi^eriments*  arranged  in  the  following  table  prove 
that  the  weight  of  a  cement  decreases  with  age.  His  explanation  for  this 
is  that  the  lower  specific  gravity  of  the  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  absorbed 
from  the  air  tends  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  cement  without  correspond- 
ingly increasing  its  weight. 

Decrease  of  Weight  of  Cement  with  Age.     {See  p.  115.) 

By  H.  Faija. 


When  received 

After  one  month . . 

"     three  months 

"six  "       , 

"     nine 

**     one  year.... 


Weight  per 
cu.  ft. 

Percentage  of 
loss  in  weight 

lb. 

per  cent. 

88 

•  • 

2.7 
Q.9 

1 1.4 

14.2 

74 

15-9 

Method  of  Weighing  Oement.  The  apparatus  finally  recommended 
by  the  French  Commission,  after  a  series  of  tests  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre,f 
was  a  circular  funnel  with  screen,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40.  The  cement 
placed  upon  the  screen  is  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula  4  cm.  (if  in.) 
wide,  and  25  cm.  (10  in.)  long,  and  falls  through  the  screen  into  the 
c>'lindrical  measure  of  one  liter  capacity  (0.61  cu.  ft.). 


n 


/ 


SPATULC 
\ 


1    .' 


Fig.  40.     Funnel  Used  in  Weighing  Cement. 

(See  p.  115.) 


MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMI- 
NATION OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CLINKER 

The  structure  of  Port- 
land Cement  cHnker  can 
\ye  clearly  discerned  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope 
and  |)olarized  lijjht  by 
l)reparing  thin  .sections  of 
it  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  r(Kk>  made  by  petrog- 
raphers. 

Le  Chatelier,  a  French 
engineer,    and    Tome!x)hn, 


*Bistkr*s  Portland  Cement,  i^<>9,  p.  240. 

tCommtttioo  del  M^hodrs  J*E^*ai  dn-  Matrriauz  dc  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  FV*,  p.  21. 
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a  Swedish  petrographer,  some  years  ago  identified  two  essential 
mineral  entities,  and  three  others  of  less  importance,  as  constituents 
of  Portland  cement  clinker.  Tomebohn  denominated  the  two  essen- 
tial constituents  alite  and  celite. 

Mr.  Clifford  Richardson  has  within  the  last  few  years  taken  the  sub- 
ject up  very  elaborately  in  this  countr}-,  and  his  results  go  to  show  that 
optical  methods  of  examining  clinker  will  eventually  prove  of  great  in- 
terest, not  only  in  determining  the  character  of  clinker,  but  also  in 
pointing  out  means  of  improving  the  methods  of  production. 

COMPRESSIVE  TESTS  OF  CEBftEMT 

Compression  testing  machines  are  coming  into  general  use  in  America. 
For  merely  determining  the  quality  of  a  cement,  tensile  tests  are  more  con- 
venient because  they  can  be  made  more  quickly  and  require  less  powerful 
machines,  but  for  comparing  different  sand  aggregates  and  for  its  adapt- 
ability to  testing  concrete  by  compression  or  by  transverse,  t.e.,  beam, 
tests,  the  compression  machine  j)ossesses  great  advantage.  The 
French  Commission  recommend  compression  tests  in  addition  to 
tension,  and  many  engineers  in  the  United  States  advise  them  in  well 
equipped  laboratories.* 

Types  of  Compression  Testing  Machines.  Machines  especially  adapted 
for  com|)ressive  tests  are  built  with  capacities  ranging  from  30000  to 
400000  lb.,  or  even  larger.  The  Emery  Machine  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  U.  S.  Army,  is  of  800  000  lb.  capacity.  A  machine  with  a  capac- 
ity of  not  le^s  than  40000  lb.  is  required  for  2 -inch  cul)es  of  neat  cement 
or  mortar,  while  fi)r  6-inch  cubes  of  mortar  or  concrete  a  machine  should 
run  to  at  least  150000  lb.  Nearly  all  compression  machines  may  be 
arranged  for  tension  or  transverse  tots  by  the  adjustment  of  special  ap- 
j)Iiances,  although  they  are  too  cumbersome  for  testing  ordinary  cement 
briquettes. 

A  testing  machine  driven  by  jMiwer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  41.  This  same 
tyjK.',  up  to  (k)  000  lb.  capacity,  is  buiU  for  hand  oi)erati()n,  and  in  larger 
sizes  may  be  arranged  to  run  by  belting,  when  it  is  sometimes  fitted  with 
a|)j)lianccs  for  automatically  recording  the  elastic  limit  and  the  breaking 
load. 

An  American  machine  of  the  same  ty|)e  a>  the  (ierman  .\msler-Laffon 
com|>ression  testing  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  42,  page  1 1 8.  The  hydraulic 

*Pr(>crt*dinji>  .Xnu'ric.m  Society  of  Civil  Enjjinr«*r>,  April,  i(>oo,  p.  125. 


he  halves  of  briqueUes  whith  li;ni  been  broken  in  tension. 
J  (liscussiun  nf  Mr.  Thomjisont  u[«>ii  the  Report  of  ibe 
iltcf  of  the  Amrrican  Society  of  Civil  En^iu 

O  drt  MMhodn  d'Cnii  M  UaMniui  de  Conuruaioa,  Vol.  TV,  t 
tiKHi  ID  PtocndingiAmFncinSacHi;  el  Cirri  Engtwm,  A«| 


FlO.  41. — B7<]iaulic  Compirs^oo  Testing  Machine-    (Stfl 
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The  Commission  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  briquettes  which  had 
been  broken  in  halves  by  tension  should  be  used  for  the  compressive  tests. 
The  two  halves  of  each  briquette  are  crushed  separately  and  the  sum  of  the 
two  results  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the  briquette,  thus  obtaining  the  com- 
pressive strength  per  unit  of  surface.  The  surface  area  of  the  United 
States  standard  briquette  recommended  by  our  Committee  is  almost 
exactly  4  sq.  in.  Instead  of  the  halves  of  a  briquette,  a  single  cyHilder 
having  the  same  thickness  and  the  same  area  of  surface  as  a  whole 
briquette  may  be  used  with  substantially  equivalent  results. 

Specimens  which  are  rough  or  uneven  may  be  smoothed  by  gentle 
rubbing  on  a  stationary  grindstone. 

In  breaking,  the  pressure  should  increase  uniformly,  and  at  such  speed 
that  it  will  require  between  one  and  two  minutes  to  crush  each  specimen. 

For  comparing  the  strength  of  cement  paste  or  mortar,  with  that  of 
other  materials  which  cannot  readily  be  molded  in  cement  molds,  the 
Commission  recommends  cubes  having  an  area  of  50  sq.  cm.  (7.75  sq.  in.) 
on  each  face.  For  a  United  States  standard,  cubes  2  in.  on  an  edge,  that 
is,  with  all  faces  having  an  area  of  4  sq.  in.,  conform  to  most  common 
usage,  and  are  therefore  best  for  this  class  of  comparative  tests. 

A  mold  for  cubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  43. 


Fig.  43. — Gang  Mold  for  Compression  Cubes.     {See  p.  119.) 

ReUtion  of  Ctompressive  to  Tensile  Strength.  Mr.  R.  Feret'*'  con- 
cludes, after  an  extended  series  of  tests,  that  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  resistances  to  compression  and  tension.  He  also  concludes  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  strength  varies  with  the  different  cements,  so  that 
'*two  different  mortars  having  the  same  resistance  to  compression  do  not 
necessarily  break  under  the  same  tension."  He  claims  that  compression 
tests  give  better  results  than  tension  and  furnish  *^the  real  measure"  of  the 
cohesion  of  mortars.  These  opinions  are  generally  corroborated  by  cement 
experts. 

The  ratio  of  tension  to  compression  also  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
sand  or  other  aggregate.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  cement  the  com- 
pressive strength  increases  faster  than  the  tensile  strength,  ihu's  giving  a 
higher  ratio.  This  law  continues  to  hold  with  concrete  of  different  pro- 
portions, that  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  aggregate  showing  the 
highest  compressive  strength  in  comparison  to  its  tensile  strength. 

'^BuUetin  de  U  Socictc  d'Encouragcmcnt  pour  rindustrie  Nationals,  1897,  Smc«;  5,  Vol.  II. 
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A  comprehensive  series  of  compressive  and  tensile  tests  of  mortars  mixed 
in  various  proportions  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  136. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson*  (from  experiments  of  Prof.  Tetmajer  in  Germany, 
extending  from  7  days  to  one  year)  has  deduced  an  approximate  formula 
for  the  relation  of  compressive  to  tei\^ile  strength  of  Portland  cement  mor- 
tar at  different  ages.  Plotting  the  ratios  for  different  ages  he  finds  the 
equation  of  the  resulting  curve  to  be 

Compressive   strength 

—   ~ — — r ==  8.64  4-1.8  log.  A , 

Tensile  strength  ^  ^      ' 

where 

A  =  age  of  the  cement  mortar  in  months. 

By  this  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  varies  from  8.6  on  a  one- 
month  test  up  to  10.6  on  a  12-months  test. 

TRANSVERSE  TESTS  OF  GEBBNT 

Transverse,  or  flexion,  tests  of  beams  or  prisms  while  very  convenient 
for  concrete  arc  now  seldom  used  for  testing  the  quality  of  cement, 
although  Gillmore  and  other  of  the  older  experimenters  largely  employed 
this  form  of  lest.  Transverse  tests  are  of  value  in  comparing  the  relation 
between  fiber  stress  and  tension,  and  with  proper  care  may  give  as  uniform 
resuhs  as  tension  tests.  As  is  stated  below,  the  fiber  stress  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  tensile  strength,  but  since  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between 
tension  and  com]:)res.sion,  there  can  be  no  fixed  relation  between  transverse 
strength  and  compressive  strength.  Compression  testing  machines  (see 
Figs.  41  and  42,  pages  1 1 7  and  1 18)  may  be  adapted  for  transverse  tests  by 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  supf)orts  and  knife  edges. 

Size  of  Specimen.  Mr.  Durand-Clayef  made  for  the  French  Com- 
mission an  extended  series  of  tests  by  flexion  or  bending.  As  a  result  of 
his  report,  the  Commission  ado|)ted  for  this  form  of  test  square  prisms 
12  cm.  (4.72  in.)  long  by  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  on  a  side. 

In  breaking,  a  prism  is  j)laced  on  its  side  —  that  is,  on  a  face  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  mold  —  upon  two  knife-edges,  10  cm.  (3.94  in.) 
apart,  and  the  load  is  applied  at  the  center  through  a  slightly  rounded 
knife-edge.  The  load  should  be  a|)plie(i  continuously  at  the  rate  of  i  kgr. 
(2.2  lb.)  per  second.  The  same  number  of  s|)ecimens  .should  be  broken 
as  in  tensile  tests,  ami  the  results  averaged. 

♦Johnson's  Materials  of  C\)nstruction,  1903,  p.  419. 

tCommi^sion  ilcs  Mrthodfs  d*E"!sai  des  Mat^riaux  dt-  Construction,  1S95,  Vol.  IV,  p.  2tl. 
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English  measure  will  naturally  change  the  dimensions  of  the  specimen 
to  I  by  I  by  6  in.,  to  be  broken  upon  knife-edges  5  in.  apart.* 

A    prism   a   by    3   by   8   in.   was  employed   by  General   Gillmorc   in 
experiments  described  in  his  famous  "  Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulif  Ce- 
ments   and    Mortars,"  and  has  been   adopted  by  other 
American    engineers,    but    with    apparatus    of   sufficient 
deUcacy  there  is  no  reason  why  the  specimens  need  be 
larger  in  section  than  tensile  specimens,    and  the  dimen- 
sions of  I  by  I  by  6  inches  suggested  above  are   recom- 
mended for  comparative  tests  of  neat  cements  and  mortars. 
A  form  of  mold  is  shown  in  Fig.  44. 
BaUtion  of  TfttuUe  to  nbor  StroM.     In  the  exiieri- 
FtG.44.  —Mold  iients  mentioned  above  Mr.  Durand-Claye  compared  all 
for  Prism.        of   his  tests  for    flexion    with    tensile   tests    of  briquettes 
made  and  tested  at  the  same  time.    A.s  a  result,  he  ob- 
tained as  the  ratio  between  the  ultimate  fiber  stress  in  flexion  and  the  ten- 
sile strei^th,  1.92  at  7  days  and  1.86  at  a8  days;  or  in  round  numbers, 
1.9  for  both.    That  is,  tensile  fiber  stress  is  1.9  times  the  simple  tensile 
stress  of  the  same  material.     In  this  connection  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  briquette  tested  in  tension  gives  a  result  less  than  the  real  resist- 
ance, while  a  prism  tested  in  flexion  gives  a  greater  result.     He  judges  that 
the  real  resistance  may  be  approximated  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  inn 
results. 

Mr.  Durand-Claye  also  found  the  mean  error  by  the  two  methods  of 
testing  to  be  very  similar,  with  tensile  briquettes  the  variation  being  about 
3.02  %as  compared  with  2.529c  \'3riation  in  the  flexion  tests.  In  tests  with 
mortar  there  was  leas  variation  with  prisms  than  with  briquettes. 

Prof.  Edgar  B.  Kay  slates  that  in  recent  experiments  he  has  obtained 
more  uniform  results  with  Iranverse  than  with  tensile  tests. 

Comparative  tests  of  Mr.  R.  Ferct  in  tension,  fle."uon,  and  compression 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  pa^e  136. 

ADHESION  TESTS  OF  OEHENT 

Mr.  E.  Candlolf  made  a  large  number  of  tests  of  adhesion  for  the  Frencn 
Commission,  and  designed  a  mold  adopted  as  the  French  Standard. 
With  reference  to  such  tests  he  says  thai  since  the  adhesion  of  mortar  to  a 
stone  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  cement, 

mrnun  Soticiv  Civil  Enpn«ri.  Au^u,  190J,  p.  44*. 
iu^mui  ie  Consruction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  iSi. 
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absolute  tests  are  of  little  \ 
identical  renditions,  are  of  n 


ilue,  but  comparative  tests,  if  made  under 
il  interest  to  the  builder. 


Thus,  to  cite  several  examples,  the  tests  of  adhesion  prove  that  a  mortar 
regaged  after  having  set  possesses  a  strength  of  adhesion  much  smaller  than 
the  same  mortar  gaged  and  put  In  place  before  its  set,  the  resistance  to 
lension  and  compression  of  these  two  mortars  remaining,  however,  almost 
the  same;  that  mortars  ga^jed  tlry  have  a  more  feeble  adhesion  than  mor- 
tars gaged  slightly  liquid;  that  mortars  gaged  with  an  excess  of  water  have 
in  lension  a  resistance  less  than  their  adhesive  strength,  etc. 

Method  of  HaUng  Adhssion  Taats.  In  the  same  report  Mr.  Candlot 
descrilics  the  forms  of  specimens  suggested  l)y  Dr.  Michaelis  and  others, 
and  then  presents  a  form  which  he  considers  to  best  meet  the  requirements. 
On  account  of  the  difference  in  section  of  the  French  standard  briquette, 
the  mold  he  describes  is  not  suitable  for  making  specimens  to  fit  the  d^K 


fig.  45.— Mold  lor  Adhesion  Block. 


on  American  testing  machines.  To  adapt  his  mold  to  American  stand- 
ards, the  authors  have  designed  the  mold  shown  in  Fig.  45-  The  method 
of  making  tests  is  described  by  Mr.  Thom[)son*  as  follows: 

Adhesion  is  considere<l  by  Mr.  Candlot  in  two  ways:  First,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relative  adhesive  qualities  of  different  cements;  and,  secraid, 
with  reference  to  the  adhesion  of  the  same  cement  mortar  to  other  materials 
of  different  natures.     The  s;imc  general  mclhiMi  is  advocated  in  both  cases. 

Uriquetlfs  arc  formed. as  descriljwi  below,  of  a  shape  which  can  be  broken 
in  an  ordinarv  tensile  leslinij  machine.  Tht-  Kuro|)can  tLTisile  briquette  is 
of  smidi  section,  5  m\.  cm.  (0.775  ^'1-  '"•^-  •""'  "^  ■'"  iii'-"i">t-'H'e"t  shape  for 
moldini;  in  halves.  The  area  of  tlie  brtakiri);  ^f.tioii  is  therefore  doubled 
l)v  the  ('cmmi>sion,  while  the  curve-  where  the  ilii>s  lake  hold  remain  the 
s;ime.  m>  ihat  the  di-tiuiif  Ix-twefn  the  two  points  i.f  each  d\p  k  unchanged. 
The  shain-  of  ihc  i;niu-.l  Slates  stamlarrl  liriiiiietlc  is  such  that  fewer  changes 
have  til  be  made  in  in  culling,  and  the  n-u'iilar  m-.  lion  of  1  s<i.  in.  need  not 
lie  altered. 

•Prw.ci.'.liTi!;^  .Ainc>ii.<n  S.^wiy  d  CImI  Kiiijin.-. ,..  A.isn^i.  19OJ.  P-  *47- 
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The  Commission  found  that  adhesion  briquettes  could  not  be  molded 
>aiisfaclorily  in  the  manner  used  for  tension  briquettes.  They  advised 
finally  a  mold  in  which  a  half  briquette  could  be  made,  and  then  when  this 
tiad  set,  the  same  mold  could  be  used  for  completing  the  other  half.  In 
Fig.  45  is  shown  the  style  of  mold  selected,  but  with  the  dimensions 
changed  to  adapt  the  briquette  to  the  United  States  standard  form  of  clip. 
It  consists  of  a  bottomless  box,  which  divides  verticallv  in  the  center  on  the 
line  BBy  so  that  the  half  briquette  can  be  removed  readily.  The  bottom  is 
formed  of  a  movable  bronze  plate,  shown  at  A. 

For  the  first  class  of  tests,  to  determine  the  relative  adhesion  of  different 
cements,  a  normal  adhesion  block  is  formed  of  a  mortar  composed,  by 
weight,  of  I  part  of  highest  quality  Portland  cement,  which  has  passed  a 
No.  75  sieve,  and  2  parts  of  fine  sand,  gaged  9%  of  water.  As  .soon  as 
it  is  rammed  into  the  mold,  the  mold  is  removed,  and  after  remaining 
in  moist  air  for  24  hours  the  half  briquette  is  placed  in  water  until  it  is  re- 
quired. It  must  set  for  at  least  28  days.  When  required  for  use,  the  block 
is  dried  and  the  surface  polished  with  emery  paper.  The  block  is 
then  placed  on  a  table  with  the  large  end  down,  the  half  mold,  with  the 
disc  A  removed,  set  on  top  of  it  and  filled  with  plastic  mortar  consisting  of 
the  cement  which  it  is  desired  to  test  mixed  with  sand  in  the  required  pro- 
portions, thus  completing  the  briquette.  This  briquette  is  treated  and 
tested  as  an  ordinary  tension  specimen. 

For  the  second  class  of  tests,  if  the  material  can*  be  molded,  it  is  formed 
as  a  half  briquette,  and  the  specimen  completed  with  the  mortar  to  be  tested. 
If  solid,  a  plate  of  the  material,  several  millimeters  thick,  having  one  smooth 
face,  is  prepared,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  on  top  of  the 
bronze  plate,  and  the  first  half  of  the  specimen  is  formed  by  filling  the  mold 
with  neat  cement.  After  setting,  the  half  of  the  briquette  is  completed  with 
the  mortar  which  it  is  desired  to  test. 


Strength  of  Mortar.  The  following  table  from  tests  of  Mr. 
Candlot,  presented  to  the  French  Commission,*  shows  the  results  of  ad- 
hesive tests  upon  Portland  cement  mortars  cemented  to  the  normal  adhe- 
sion block  by  the  method  described  in  the  preceding  paragra[)hs.  It  i? 
noticeable  that,  in  the  same  column,  the  values,  each  of  which  represents  a 
single  specimen,  are  fairly  regular,  but  that  there  is  a  very  great  variation 
in  the  adhesive  strength  of  mortars  made  from  ditTerent  cements,  and  no 
uniform  relation  between  the  strength  of  mortar.s  of  ditTerent  j)ro[)ortions. 

AdhoBion  of  Mortar  to  Various  Materials.  The  results  of  tests  made 
by  Professor  Tetmajer  in  Germany,  quoted  by  Mr.  K.  Candlot,  are  briefly 
as  follows:  1:2  Portland  cement  mortars  cemented  lo  sandstone  gave  an 
adhesive  strength  after  28  days  of  from  5.5  to  8.8  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (78  to  125 
lb.  per  sq.  in.).     To  rough  glass  the  adhesion  was  about  3.5  kg.  per  h\.  cm 

^Commifsion  dcs  Methodcs  d'Essai  dt-s  Maleriaux  de  Construction,  189^,  Vol.  IV,  p.  28^. 
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(50  11).  per  sq.  in.).  Tests  made  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  using  blocks  erf 
marble  showed,  after  28  days,  variations  of  3.1  to  8.3  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (44 
to  it8  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  Regaged  mortar  showed  about  half  the  strengtli 
in  adhesion  of  fresh  mortar. 

Adhesive  Strength  0/  Portland  Cement  Mortars  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch.* 

By  E.  Candlot. 


Cement. 

A 

B 

1 
C 

D 

Proportions  of 
mortar. 

1:3 

1:3 

1:2 

i:  2 

1:3 

i:  2 

1:3 

1:2 

1:3 

1:2 

Per  cent,  of 

r> 

1 

water. 

12 

13.8 

9-5 

15 

12 

13 

15 

17 

12 

'3 

lb 
107 

lb. 
135 

lb. 
142 

lb. 
149 

lb. 
'     36 

lb 
36 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

36 

43 

60 

65 

7  day  tests. 

*95 

131 

145 

I.S2 

36 

43 

38 

50 

60 

65 

131 

156 

^35 

128 

28 

36 

38 

36 

57 

71 

156 

152 

135 

I      28 

50 

36 

67 

8j 

»47 
164 

• 

143 

li)2 

139 
188 

143 
178 

36 

33 

1 
92 

41 
142 

37 

78 

41 

57 

107 

Average.  . . . 

60 

78 

95 

152 

05 

178 

206 

294 

152 

81 

114 

74 

78 

128 

88 

28  (iav  tests. 

178 

220 

124 

192 

.     85 

114 

7^ 

"7 

114 

74 

199 

220 

i«5 

156 

60 
67 

«5 
1 02 

81 

100 
88 

107 

Average.   . . . 

180 

2og 

1 08 

i6() 

77 

1 1 1 

76 

06 

125 

1 

86 

Mr.  E.  S.  Wheelert  has  made  several  series  of  tests,  inserting  thin  discs, 
of  different  materials  in  the  center  of  briquettes.  Although  the  irregularity 
in  the  results  cast  considerable  doubt  upon  his  method  of  testing,  the  ex- 
])eriments  tended  to  show  that  the  adhesive  strength  to  sawn  limestone  of 
Portland  cement  mortar  in  proportions  1 :  o  to  1:2  is  about  one-third  the 
cohesive  ^xtrength  of  the  mortar  alone.  Mr.  Wheeler  concluded  that  groov- 
ing the  surface  of  the  stone  has  no  aj>i^recia])le  effect  on  the  adhesive 
strength.  For  the  maximum  adhesive  strength  more  water  is  required  than 
for  the  maximum  cohesive  strength  even  if  the  surface  of  the  .stone  be  satu- 
rated. The  .substitution  of  a  small  portion  of  lime  for  a  part  of  the  cement 
apparently  increa.ses  the  adhesive  strength. 

♦Molded  upon  normal  adhesion  blocks,  sec  pp.  122  and  123. 

•fReporl  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A.,  1895,  p.  3019  and  1896,  pp.  2799  and  1834. 
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Mr.  R.  Feret*  states  that  adhesion  to  stone  increases  as  the  stone  be- 
comes more  porous.  He  found,  as  did  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  irregularities  of 
surface  of  the  stone  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  adhesive  strength.  With 
iron,  however,  roughening  the  surface  increases  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar. 
A  dirty  surface  or  insufficient  moistening  of  the  surface  lowers  the  ad- 
hesion. 

The  method  adopted  by  various  experimenters  of  crossing  two  bricks 
and  cementing  them  together,  then  determining  the  loads  required  to  sepa- 
rate them,  is  obviously  inaccurate  because  of  the  difficulty  of  distributing 
the  pull  uniformly  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  adhesion  of  mortar  to  iron  or  steel  is  of  such  practical  importance  in 
the  use  of  iron  or  steel  for  reinforcement,  and  the  setting  of  bolts  in  mortar 
and  concrete,  that  the  subject  is  discussed  in  connection  with  reinforced 
concrete  in  Chapter  XIV. 

8HBASIN0  TESTS  OF  OEBftENT  AND  MORTAR 

Mr.  R.  Feret  made  a  series  of  shearing  tests  upon  different  mortars 

which  are  quoted  in  column  (20)  of  the  table  on  page 
136.  He  employed  for  the  shearing  test  the  halves 
of  small  prisms  which  had  been  broken  to  determine 
the    transverse    strength,  placing  the  specimens  and 

E\::::}::-:h:::}^^::,:\^\\      loadlng  them  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  46. 
■.•'••"  ■"•I"'.'-'-'.%',x-".'"-:'"<'"-."''-:  I 
.  .-    .-■■-.•■■■■  .jj^j.,.     ■■.  ■■■■1 

ABRASION 

^  Abrasion    or    wearing    tests    have    been  made    bv 

Fig.  46.— Shearing  •        .,  •  •     .  •    j  . 

Test.  {See  ^.125!)  ,  pressing  the  specimen  against  a  grindstone,  an  emer\' 

wheel,  or  a  cast-iron  disc,  the  last   requiring  sand  in 

definite  proportions  to  be  jx)ured  upon  it  to  increase  the  friction. 

Tests  by  Mr.  Eliot  C.  Clarkef  tend  to  indicate  that  for  Portland  cement 

mortar  the  best  projx)rtions  to  resist  abrasive  forces  are  i :  2  and  for  Natural 

cement  mcwtar  1:1,  the  resistance  of  Portland  cement  mortar  mixed  with 

two  parts  of  sand  being  nearly  double  that  of  both  the  richer  i :  i  mixture 

and  the  leaner  i :  2\  mixture. 

POROSITY  TESTS 

The  determination  of  the  jx)rosity  of  a  specimen  is  often  necessar>'  in 
scientific  research  and  for  comparing  the  relative  absorptive  properties  of 

■KTominunication  au  Congr^s  dc  Budapest,  1901. 

-|-TraDS actions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  167. 
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building  materials.  Porosity  is  a  passive  quality  referring  to  the  actual 
voids,  i.e.,  air  and  uncombined  water  in  a  substance  as  distinguished  from 
permeability  or  percolation,  the  quality  of  a  substance  which  permits  the 
flow  of  a  liquid  or  gas  through  it. 

Method  of  Testing  Porosity.  Messrs.  P.  Alexandre,  P.  Debray,  and 
H.  Le  Chatelier*  recommended  a  method  for  making  the  test  for  porosity 
which,  with  the  units  converted  into  English  measure,  is  summarized  by 
Mr.  Thompsonf  in  his  "  Discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement."  This 
method  is  suitable  for  testing  the  porosity  of  concrete  as  well  as  of  mortar. 

The  porosity  of  a  mortar  is  expressed  as  the  ratio  or  percentage  of  voids 
to  the  total  volume.  In  measuring  the  voids  all  water  in  the  mortar  is 
included  except  that  of  crvstallization. 

If 

V  =  total  apparent  volume  of  mortar; 

V  =  volume  of  solid  portion  of  mortar; 
-.'  =  volume  of  voids  in  mortar; 

then 

Porositv  =  ^     =  *^  • 

V  V 

The  size  of  specimen  recommended  is  that  having  a  volume  of  between 
0.3  and  0.5  liter  (18  to  30  cu.  in.). 

The  solid  volume,  v,  is  found  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
Archimedes,  that  the  difTerence  between  the  weight  of  a  body  in  air  and 
its  weight  when  suspended  in  a  liquid  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
<lis[)laced.  From  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid,  its  volume,  which  is 
manifestly  the  volume,  {\  of  the  mortar,  can  be  readily  calculated. 

In  English  measure,  if 

P  =  weight  of  specimen  after  drying; 
/>  =  weight  suspended  in  water  after  saturation; 
W  =  weight  of  I  cu.  ft.  of  water; 
;•  ^  volume  of  solid  portion  of  mortar; 
then 

1'  (in  rubu'  ktI)   ^  '  • 

If 

In  ordcT  that  the  specimen  may  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  water 
and  all  air  driven  from  the  ]>ores  when  determining  />,  its  weight  in  water, 
the  specimen  i>  llrst  e.\])oseci  for  \  hour  in  rarel'ied  air  at  a  pressure  not 
greater  tlian  2s  mm.  of  mercurv.  Water  is  made  to  cover  it,  and  then  the 
atmospheric  |»res>iire  i>  restored.  It  must  now  remain  in  the  water  24 
hours  before  beini^  weiglied.     If  apparatus  for  rarefying  the  air  is  not  at 

*C'<'riiini^»nin  ilr-^  M<'th«)ii«'^  v!*E'>«>.ii  ilrs  Marrriaiii  «.lc  C'Mn^trucrion,  1X9^,  VoF.  IV,  p.  247. 
fProirr.ime*"  Ainrricjn  Socirtv  of  C\\\\  Enpinrrr-,  Aiie.  i<>o;,  i>.  64S. 
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ind,  and  if  the  specimen  will  stand  exposure  to  heat,  an  alternate  method 
ay  be  used.  The  specimen,  after  48  hours  in  water,  is  placed  in  cold 
Iter,  raised  to  boiling,  and  boiled  for  2  hours,  then  allowed  to  cool  for 
^  hours.  The  weight,  P,  used  in  this  determination,  is  taken  after  ex- 
>sing  it  to  a  heat  of  between  40°  and  60°  Cent.  (104®  and  140®  Fahr.),  until 
lere  is  no  loss  in  weight,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  access  of  car- 
>nic  add  gas  from  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  apparent  volume,  V,  of  the  specimen,  can  be  found  by  direct 
teasurement,  or  by  calculation  from  its  loss  of  weight  in  water,  using  again 
le  principle  of  Archimedes.  To  prevent  saturation  in  the  later  proceed- 
ig,  it  can  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  grease  spread  with  the  fingers. 
he  weight  in  water  must  be  taken  before  that  in  air. 

The  standard  test  of  porosity  is  made  with  i :  3  mortars  of  normal 
lastic  consistency,  28  days  old.  Other  proportions  and  ages  suggested 
re  1 :  2,  and  i :  5,  at  7  days,  28  days,  6  months  and  i  year. 

The  Porosity  of  Different  Mortars.  Porosity  includes  the  voids  or 
ores  occupied  by  both  air  and  water,  the  relative  volumes  of  the  two 
lasses  of  voids  varying  with  the  freshness  of  the  mortar. 

In  different  fresh  mortars  there  is  much  less  variation  in  the  volume  of 
ir  voids  than  is  generally  supposed.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
lortars  that  are  mixed  to  such  a  dry  consistency  that  voicls  are  apparent 
>  the  eye,  we  notice  from  column  10  of  the  table  on  page  136  that  in  mor- 
urs  proportioned  richer  than  i :  5  the  air  voids  rarely  exceed  12%,  and  for 
lost  mixtures  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4%  to  8%,  that  is,  4%  to  8%  by 
olume  of  air  is  entrained  when  gaging.  Although  experiments  of  Messrs. 
!andlot*  and  Alexandre  show  similar  results,  the  authors,  by  mixing  the 
laterials  with  gloves,  as  recommended  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  using  more  water  than  required  for  standard  consistency, 
-  about,  in  fact,  the  consistency  used  by  stone  masons,  —  have  obtained 
lortars  in  proportions  of  cement  to  either  standard  sand  or  bank  sand  of 
:  o,  1:1  and  i :  2  with  no  appreciable  entrained  air,  and  leaner  mixtures 
-ith  1%  to  2%  air.  A  few  experiments  carefully  made  tend  to  show  that 
1  larger  batches  thoroughly  mixed  to  soft  consistency  these  low  percent- 
ges  may  be  obtained.  Such  mortars  require  no  ramming,  in  fact  the 
olume  cannot  be  reduced  after  it  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  measure, 
Kcept  that  if  a  very  wet  mixture  is  used  it  will  expel  a  portion  of  its  surplus 
ater  when  setting  so  that  the  volume  set  is  less  than  the  volume  green. 
>ne  would  naturally  exp)ect  a  greater  variation  with  different  materials 
nd  different  proportions  of  water,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  fresh  mor- 

KTandlot  gives  a  range  of  from  2  or  3^^  for  mortars  of  coarse  sand,  up  to  10%  with  fine  sand. 
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tar  slightly  softer  than  standard  consistency,  the  spaces  between  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  and  cement  are  not  occupied  by  air  but  by  water. 

As  the  mortar  dries  after  setting,  the  variation  between  different  mortals 
is  more  appreciable,  since  the  additional  amount  of  water  which  is  re- 
quired with  mortars  of  fine  sand  partially  evaporates  and  leaves  air  voids. 
It  is  evident  from  experiments  by  Mr.  Alexandre  that  the  percentage  of  air 
voids  due  to  evaporation  of  water  ranges  from  7%  with  a  very  coarse  sand 
to  18%  with  a  very  fine  sand.  Assuming  a  small  allowance  for  entraioed 
air  in  the  fresh  mortar,  due  to  imperfect  mixing,  we  may  estimate  a  rang? 
of  from  7%  to  25%  total  air  voids  in  mortar  after  setting  and  drying.  An 
average  mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  fairly  coarse  bank  sand,  in  pro- 
portions 1 :  2  by  weight  or  i :  2^  by  volume,  from  experiments  of  the  authors, 
may  be  expected  to  contain  about  10%  of  air  voids  after  setting  and 
hardening,  and  to  have  a  total  porosity  of  about  25%.  The  porosity  of 
well  proportioned  concrete  is  much  lower  (see  p.  417).  The  porosity  is 
but  slightly  affected  by.  the  percentage  of  water  used  in  gaging,  because 
an  excess  of  water  rises  to  the  surface.     (See  p.  416.) 


PERMEABILITY  OR  PERCOLATION  TESTS 

The  permeability  of  mortar  and  concrete  is  discussed  and  the  laws  whidi 
govern  it  formulated  in  Chapter  XX,  page  416.  Permeability  is  distin- 
guished from  porosity  on  page  126. 

Method  of  Testing* Permeability.  When  preparing  its  final  report,  the 
French  Commission*  first  experimented  with  cylindrical  blocks  ha\ing  in 

the  center  a  truncated  well  into  which  a  vertical  tube 
was  introduced  for  a  short  distance  to  convey  the 
water  under  pressure.  They  finally  recommended 
instead  of  this  form  a  cube  of  cement  or  mortar  with 
a  i)ipe  cemented  to  its  ui)per  surface.  Quoting  again 
from  Mr.  Thompson's  Discussionf  on  Uniform  Tests 
of  Cement: 


T 


1 


ZAi 


'i\ 


r^ 


rl    * 7<.'lii. 


v.i 


The  permeability  of  neat  cement  and  mortars  is 
expressed  by  the  number  of  liters  of  water  passed  in 
one  hour  throuirh  a  cubical  block.  50  sq.  cm.  (7.75  sq. 
in.)  on  a  face,  the  size  used  for  com]:)ressive  tests.  The 
block  is  placnl  on  its  ^ide,  that  is,  with  a  face  which 
has  Iktii  ai^ainst  the  mold  u]>pcrnio>t  ;  this  surface  is 
carefully  cleaned  and  a  ulass  tube  3.5  cm.  (i.^^  in.)  in  diameter,  and  11 

♦Ct>mmi>-xiun  l^•'^  M«*fh(ulc*<  il'E'>>ai  drs  M.itrriaux  «1'-  C"«>n^tructii»n,  1S94,  Vol.  I,  p.  JI3. 
•fPioctrJini^s  Amrriian  Societv  of  Civil  En^inetTb,  Auijiist,  1903,  p.  649. 


Fig.  47.— French 
Tf.st  for  IVr- 
mcahilitv.  {See 
/).  1  jS.)  ' 
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cm.  (4.33  in.)  high  is  sealed  vertically  to  it  by  means  of  neat  cement,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  47.  For  vanning  the  pressure,  a  rubber  pipe  is  attached  to 
this  tube,  and  its  upper  end  connected  with  a  reservoir.  The  height  of 
pressure,  according  to  the  permeability  of  the  mortar,  may  be  10  cm.  (4  in.), 
I  m.  (3  ft.  3  in.)  or  10  m.  (^^  ft.). 

Before  taking  the  test,  the  block  is  immersed  in  water  for  48  hours,  and 
remains  in  water  during  the  test.  The  periods  recommended  are:  24 
hours,  7  days,  28  days,  3  months,  etc.  The  standard  test  is  made  at  28 
days.  Tests  are  made  on  three  blocks,  and  an  average  taken  of  the  two 
which  most  nearly  agree. 

Logically,  we  should  suggest  for  the  block  to  be  used  for  testing  per- 
meability in  this  country,  the  size  mentioned  for  compression,  that  is,  a 
3-inch  cube.  Further  investigation  is  considered  necessary,  however^ 
before  adopting  either  the  size  or  shape  as  a  standard. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  discussion,  the  authors  have  performed 
a  scries  of  tests  on  the  relative  p)ermeability  of  concretes,  as  described  on 
page  426,  obtaining  satisfactory  relative  results  by  cementing  a  short 
length  of  pipe  to  the  surface  of  a  solid  block  of  concrete  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  adopted  by  the  French  Commission. 

YIELD  TESTS  OF  PASTE  AND  MORTAR 

The  French  Commission*  recommend  the  testing  of  cement  paste  and 
mortar  to  determine  the  volume  occupied.  The  yield  or  rendement  is 
the  volume  of  mortar  obtained  by  gaging  to  any  given  consistency  a  unit 
of  weight  of  cement  or  of  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  in  the  selected 
proportions.  One  kilogram  of  cement,  or  of  the  required  mixture  of 
cement  and  sand,  gaged  to  the  given  consistency,  is  introduced  into  a 
graduated  cylindrical  glass  test  tube  about  6  cm.  (2.37  in.)  in  diameter, 
with  care  to  avoid  imprisonment  of  air,  and  its  volume  is  noted. 

Another  method,  which  they  consider  more  accurate,  is  to  allow  the 
paste  or  mortar  to  harden  and  then  determine  the  difference  in  weight  in 
air  and  in  water. 

Mr.  R.  Feret  in  his  report  to  the  French  Commissionf  on  the  production 
and  density  of  mortars  considers  that  sands  should  be  submitted  to  a 
thorough  test.  He  advises  determining  their  granulomelric  composition, 
as  described  on  page  142,  the  proportion  of  gravel  (that  is,  of  particles 
remaining  on  a  sieve  with  holes  of  50  mm.  (o.ig  in.)  diameter,  the  min- 
eralogical  nature,  and  the  form  of  the  grains.  Disregarding  the  yield  test 
he  would  study  the  absolute  volumes  of  the  cement,  the  sand,  the  water, 

^Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  307. 
fCommission  des  M^thodrs  d'E!>sii  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  243. 
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and  the  voids  in  a  unit  volume  of  fresh  mortar,  and  would  estimate  die 
cost  per  cubic  meter  of  mortar  made  with  diSerent  sands,  and  its  stm^ 
under  various  conditions,  as  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  foUowiDg  cfaaptct. 

TB8T  OP  Bin  IN  TSHPE&ATUUB  WKILI  8ITTIH0 

The  determination  of  the  rise  in  temperature  which  takes  place  in  a 
cement  while  setting  has  often  been  suggested  as  an  indication  of  its  qua%i 
but  the  increase  in  temperature  is  due  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  of 
slight  value  as  a  test  of  the  cement. 

Mr.  Le  Commandant  Ribaucour*- found  that  the  temperature  com- 
menced to  rise  at  the  commencement  of  the  setting,  and  the  rise  wis 
generally  higher  with  quick-setting  cements. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenalf  discovered  that  the 
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temperature  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  specimen,  small 
culws  showing  vcr>'  slight  increase.  He  therefore  made  a  series  of  tests 
upon  i2-iiirh  cubes  to  determine  (lie  tcmpcra'vire  acquired  by  difierenl 
branil.s  of  cement  and  morlars  during  selling,  and  plotted  his  volumes  in 
a  series  of  cun-es.     The  curves  for  a  first-class  brand  of  Amerioui  Port- 


•CommisiioD  dci  MAho.lr..  d'Es<3[  i<:%  Matifrliui  de  CDniirucIion,  189;,  Vol,  tV,  p.  t]|. 
tTctIt  a[  McIiU,  U.  S  A',    1901,  p.  49]. 
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land  cement  with  and  without  sand,  and  for  a  typical  Natural  (Roticn- 
dale)  cement,  are  shown  in  Fig.  48. 

Mr.  Howard  found  that  while  first-class  American  brands  of  neat 
Portland  cement  often  reached  a  maximum  temperature  of  too^  Cent. 
(zi3°  Fahr.);  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  various  brands  of  Ameri- 
can Natural  cement  was  generally  from  35°  to  40"  Cent.  (95°  to  104' 
Fahr.),  and  was  reached  at  a  shorter  time  than  the  Portland  cements. 
The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  German  brands  of  Portland  cements  was 
in  general  kss  than  that  of  the  American  Ponlands. 

The  rise  in  temperature  in  Portland  cement  concrete  is  less  than  in 
neat  Portland  cement,  but  in  the  interior  of  a  large  mass  like  a  dam 
may  reach  nearly  100°  Fahrenheit. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

STRENGTH  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
CEMENT  MORTARS 

The  following  are  the  important  conclusions  in  this  chapter: 
(i)  The  strength  of  a  mortar  depends  primarily  upon  (a)  percentage  of 
cement  in  a  unit  volume,  and  (b)  density.     (See  p.  133.) 

(2)  The  strongest  mortar  for  any  given  proportions,  by  weight,  of  cement 
to  dry  sand,  is  obtained  from  sand  which  with  the  given  cement  produces 
the  smallest  volume  of  plastic  mortar.     (See  p.  148.) 

(3)  The  best  sand  is  invariably  that  which  will  produce  the  smallest 
volume  of  mortar  of  standard  consistency  when  mixed  with  the  given  ce- 
ment in  the  required  proportions.     (See  pp.  133  and  149.) 

(4)  The  density  of  a  mortar  is  determined  by  calculating  the  absolute 
volumes  of  its  ingredients.     (See  p.  139.) 

(5)  The  qualities  of  different  sands  may  be  studied  by  screening  each 
into  three  sizes  and  comparing  their  granulometric  comp)ositions  with 
Feret's  curves.     (See  p.  142.) 

(6)  Sharpness  of  the  sand  grains  is  of  slight  importance.     (See  p.  153.) 

(7)  Coarse  sand  produces  stronger  and  usually  more  impervious  mortar 
than  fine  sand.     (See  p.  146.) 

(8)  Fine  siind  requires  more  water  than  coarse  sand  to  produce  a 
mortar  of  like  consistency,  and  consequently  its  mortar  is  less  dense.  (See 
p.  146.) 

(9)  Mixed  sand,  /.  e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mortars 
leaner  than  i:  2,  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  imper\'ious  mortars 
than  coarse  sand.     (See  p.  146.) 

(10)  Screenings  from  broken  stone  usually  ])ro(iuce  stronger  mortars  than 
sand  because  of  their  greater  density.  The  relative  value  of  screenings 
and  sand  may  often  be  determined  by  comf)arini^  their  densities  or  the 
densities  of  mortar  made  from  them.     (See  pp.  148  and  151.) 

(rr)  Mixtures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  often 
produce  better  mortar  than  either  material  alone.     (See  p.  148.) 

(12)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  dilTcrent  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilized  by  rec|uirin<^  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  .^hall  contain  not  less  than 
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L  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 
ieve.     (See  p.  148.) 

{13)  Impurities  in  sand,  such  as  loam  and  clay,  in  small  quantities,  may 
strengthen  a  lean  mortar,  and  weaken  a  rich  mortar.     (See  p.  154.) 

(14)  Gaging  with  sea  water  does  not  affect  the  ultimate  strength  of  mor- 
ars.     (See  p.  159.) 

(15)  The  unit  fiber  stress  in  a  cement  or  mortar  beam  is  about  the  same  for 
iprism4cm.  (1.6  in.)  on  edge  as  for  one  2  cm.  (0.8  in.)  on  edge.    (See  p.  134.) 

(16)  The  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  is  about  1.89  times  the  imit 
ensile  strength  of  briquettes  of  5  sq.  cm.     (See  p.  134.) 

(17)  The  unit  tensile  strength  of  specimens  decreases  as  the  breaking 
irea  is  enlarged.     (See  p.  134.) 

(18)  The  unit  compressive  strength  of  similar  specimens  of  cement  or 
nortar  is  not  greatly  affected  by  their  size.     (See  p.  134.) 

Laws  of  Strength.  There  are  two  fundamental  laws  of  strength  which 
ipply  to  mortars  composed  of  the  same  cement  with  different  proportions 
uid  sizes  of  sand. 

(i)  With  the  same  aggregate,*  the  strongest  and  most  impermeable  mor- 
tar is  that  containing  the  largest  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume 
yf  the  mortar. 

(2)  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  mortar, 
the  strongest,  and  usually  the  most  impermeable,  mortar  is  that  which  has 
the  greatest  density,t  that  is,  which  in  a  unit  volume  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  solid  materials. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  understood  by  ordinary  users  of  cement,  but 
the  second  rule  states  a  fact  which  is  appreciated  only  by  experts. 

The  value  of  a  first-class  cement  is  universally  recognized,  the  effects  of 
impurities  have  been  studied  in  various  ways,  and  the  variations  in  strength 
j{  mortars  made  from  different  sands  or  broken  stone  screenings  have  been 
recorded,  but  the  fundamental  law  of  the  relatibn  of  the  density  of  a  mor- 
tar to  its  strength,  —  a  function  nearly  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the 
:ement  itself  and  explaining  many  of  the  seemingly  paradoxical  results  of 
tests  ^ith  different  aggregates  and  different  proportions  of  water,  —  is  but 
vaguely  comprehended  by  the  majority  of  experimenters  and  most  of  the 
users  of  cement. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  claims  for  it  a  full  investigation,  and  its 
study  is  taken  up  on  page  134.  The  application  of  these  laws  to  concrete 
Is  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII. 

*The  ward  a^f^epMe  n  defined  on  p^^  f . 

frbr  mrairing  of  Jeniky  out  he  undentood '  **  P^  K^  '^  'ZS- 
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STRENGTH  OF  SlfiOLAR  MORTARS  SUBJEOTID  TO 

DIFFERENT  TESTS 

Mr.  Ren^  Feret,  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  has  made  ver}'  extended  tests  of  strength  of 
mortars,  studying  his  results  scientifically,  and  in  many  cases  formulating 
laws  and  formulas  applicable  to  different  conditions.  The  tests  of  one 
series  in  particular  are  of  so  wide  a  range  in  character  and  in  proportions 
used  that  the  authors  have  converted  the  values  into  English  units,  and 
reproduce  the  table  in  full  on  pages  136  and  137. 

After  plotting  the  strengths  in  various  ways,  Mr.  Feret  reaches  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  The  unit  fiber  stress  for  prisms  4  centimeters  (1.6  in.)  on  an  edge 
is  about  the  same  as  for  prisms  2  centimeters  (0.8  in.)  on  edge. 

{h)  The  tensile  strength  per  square  centimeter  of  prisms  having  a  break- 
ing area  of  16  square  centimeters  (the  strength  of  which  he  found  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  briquettes  of  the  same  section)  is  about  two-thirds  the 
strength  per  square  centimeter  of  the  normal  briquettes  which  have  an  area 
of  5  square  centimeters.  This  difference  is  attributed  partly  to  the  lack  of 
homogeneity  of  the  specimens,  especially  on  their  surfaces,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  stress  on  the  area  of  the  section. 

{c)  Resistance  to  flexion,  that  is,  the  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending,  is 
alK)ut  1.89  times  the  tensile  strength  {Kjr  unit  of  area  of  briquettes  of  5 
square  centimeters. 

({/)  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  specimen  do  not  greatly. influence 
the  strength  i)er  unit  of  area  in  compression  when  the  height  and  width  of 
the  block  arc  api)roximately  equal. 

{e)  Resistances  to  flexion  and  tension  are  proportional  to  each  other, 
and  resistances  to  com{)ression,  shearing,  and  punching  are  proportional  to 
one  another,  but  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  resistance  to 
compression  and  the  resistance  to  tension  or  flexion. 

THE  RELATION  OF  DENSITY  TO  STRENGTH 

In  the  same  i)a|^r  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  Feret  treats  of  the 
density  and  elementary  volumetric  composition  of  mortars,  using  in  his 
studies  the  results  given  in  the  tal)le  just  described.  He  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  hydraulic  mortar,  such  as  dura- 
bility, permeability,  j)orosity,  and  ability  to  resist  the  decomposing  action 
of  sea  water,  (le{)en(i  not  only  uf)on  the  quality  of  the  cement,  but  "in  a 
measure  greater  than  is  generally  believed,  ujnm  the  granular  physical 
comf)ositi<)n  of  the  mortars,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  dimensions  and  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  different  elements  entering  into  their  composition." 
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The  density  {campaciU)  of  a  mortar  is  represented  by  the  total  volume 
of  the  solid  particles,  —  exclusive  of  the  water  and  the  voids,  —  entering 
into  a  unit  volume  of  mortar.* 

The  ** elementary  volumes"  in  a  unit  volume  of  fresh  mortar  consist  of 
the  absolute  volumes  of  the  cement,  sand,  water,  and  voids,  each  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  decimal.  To  illustrate,  the  **  elementary  vol- 
umetric composition"  of  the  mortar  in  Item  8  of  the  table  on  page  136, 
which  is  mixed  in  proportions  by  weight  of  one  part  cement  to  if  parts 
of  nattual  sand,  b: 

Cement  (c)  =  0.226 

Sand  (j)  ■=i  0.499 

Water  ('«;)  =  0.234 

Air  voids  (v)  =:  0.04 1 

Total  volume  =  i  .000 

Expressing  this  in  more  familiar  terms,  22.6%  of  the  unit  volume  of  the 
given  mortar  consbts  of  sohd  particles  of  cement,  49.9%  of  particles  of 
sand,  23.4%  of  water,  and  the  remaining  4.1%  of  air  voids. 

The  porosity,  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  water  and  air  voids,  is  27.5%. 
The  term  voids  is  often  employed  to  represent  the  porosity,  that  is,  the  sum 
of  the  air  and  water. 

It  is  obvious  that 

c-\-5-\-'w-\-v=  i; 
also  that 

V  =  I  —  (r  +  5  -h  u'), 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  the  entrained  air  in  any  volume 
of  fresh  mortar  is  equal  to  the  measured  volume  of  the  mortar  minus  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cement,  sand,  and  water. 

Method  of  Determining  Density.  The  density  of  the  mortar  con- 
sidered above  is  c  +  5,  or,  0.226  +  0.499  =  o-T^S  as  given  in  column  (11) 
of  the  table. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  use  of  these  symbols  is  essential 
to  the  study  of  strength  of  concrete  and  mortar,  for,  as  will  be  shown  further 
on,  practical  tests  of  strength  are  of  small  value  unless  the  density  and 
exact  mechanical  composition  of  the  specimens  are  clearly  defined. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  authors  of  obtaining  the  density  and  vol- 

^  the  word  density  is  spplied  to  sand  alone,  it  means  the  proportion  of  the  measured 
Tolume  of  the  sand,  which  is  occupied  by  the  solid  sand  grains;  a  sand,  for  example,  having 
under  certain  oooditioas  40%  voids,  would  have  a  d<;nsity  of  i.oo— 0.40=^0.60. 
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umetric  composition  of  a  mortar,*  gives  opportunity  to  study  different 
aggregates  and  proportions  as  well  as  the  effect  of  variable  quantities  of 
water  upon  the  same  dry  materiak.  It  is  applicable  also  to  concrete  ex- 
periments. For  mortar  experiments  glass  tubes,  at  least  i  J  inches  in 
diameter,  or  deep  molds  may  be  used  for*  measuring  the  volumes.  For 
concrete  a  piece  of  6-inch  or  8-inch  pipe  is  convenient.  The  volume 
of  mortar  and  concrete  of  dry  consistency  will  measure  the  same  after 
setting  as  when  green,  but  wet  mixtures  must  be  measured  before  setting, 
and  again  after  they  have  become  sufficiently  hard  to  expel  the  surplus 
water.  The  measurement  before  setting  is  necessary  in  order  to  calcu- 
late the  volume  of  air  bubbles  entrained  in  the  wet  mortar  or  concrete. 
The  volume  after  setting,  or  partially  setting,  however,  is  the  only  one  of 
real  importance  for  studying  the  characteristics  of  strength,  permeability, 
and  cost.  The  sand  is  dried,  or  its  moisture  is  determined  by  weighing 
and  drying  a  sample  of  it.  If  stone  of  a  porous  nature  is  used  the  pores 
of  its  particles  should  be  filled  with  water,  but  there  should  be  no  per- 
ceptible moisture  on  their  surfaces.  The  quantities  of  dr}'  materials  for 
a  single  tube  or  mold  are  weighed  in  the  required  prop)ortions,  mixed 
with  a  known  weight  of  water,  and  placed  compactly  in  the  mold,  whose 
lateral  dimensions  have  been  exactly  measured  so  that  the  volume  of 
mortar  in  it  may  be  obtained  by  measurinji;  down  from  the  top.  The 
exact  space  occupied  by  the  i)articles  of  each  of  the  solid  materials  and 
by  the  water  is  calculated,  if  the  metric  system  is  employed,  by  di\nding 
their  total  weight  by  the  s{)ecific  gravity  of  each,  or,  if  Enghsh  units  are 
used,  by  dividing  the  weight  times  1728  (the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a 
cubic  foot)  by  the  si)ecific  gravity  multi{>lied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water.  After  partially  setting,  the  exact  depth  of  the  mortar  in  the 
mold  is  measured  and  its  volume  calculated.  The  percentage  of  each  of 
the  dry  materials,  which  really  determines  the  density,  —  which  is  rep- 
resente<l  bv  the  sum  of  the  absolute  volumes  of  the  (lr\'  material,  —  is 
found  by  dividing  the  absolute  volume  of  each  material  by  the  total  volume 
of  the  set  mortar  or  concrete. 

♦The  French  Commission  determine  the  "yield'*  of  a  mortar  (sec  p.  129)  by  measuring  kt 
volume  green,  that  is,  just  after  introduction  into  the  molds,  when  an  excess  of  water  may  i^ect 
the  volume,  and  thus  give  misleading  resulti.  with  very  wet  mixtures. 

In  his  Report  to  the  French  Commission,  1895,  Vol.  FV,  p.  24^,  Mr.  Feret  also  measures  the 
mortar  wet,  but  he  employs  a  vessel  of  known  capacity,  —  a  cylindrical  measure  whose  height 
and  interior  diameter  are  each  about  8  centimeters,  —  and  uses  onlv  a  portion  of  the  mortar  which 
he  mixes,  calculating  hi«;  percentages  bv  ratio  of  the  weight  of  mortar  made  to  the  weight  of  mortar 
introduced  into  the  measure  to  fill  it  exactly.  This  method  eliminates  inaccuracies  in 
ing  the  level  of  the  surface. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  cement  which  has  been  stored  for  a  short  time 
may  be  taken  at  3.10,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  dry  sand  at  2.65. 

The  following  example  from  the  authors*  note  book  illustrates  the  method 
of  finding  the  density  when  the  measurements  ire  in  Enghsh  weights 
and  measures: 

E,xample:  —  Find  density  of  a  mortar  composed  of  Newburyport  sand 
and  Portland  cement  in  proportions  i :  2  by  weight. 

Solution: — .For  the  mold  used,  it  was  estimated  that  8  lb.  cement 
and  16  lb.  dry  sand  would  be  required.  Gaging  these  with  3  lb.  12.6  oz. 
(3.79  lb.)  of  water,  the  quantity  necessar>'  for  the  desired  consistency, 
the  volume  of  the  mortar  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  348  cu.  in. 
when  green,  and  336  cu.  in.  after  setting  and  pouring  off  the  surplus 
water.  The  absolute  volumes  are  expressed  below,  first  in  cubic  inches  and 
finally  in  terms  of  the  density  (c  -f  5),  of  the  set  mortar. 

Cement  =  ?Ai7^    =    71.6  cu.  in. 
3.1x62.3 

o      »  16x1728  ^^ 

Sand      «= i- —  =  167.4  cu.  in. 

2.65x62.3 
Water    -  379  x  1728  ^  ^^^^  ^^   .^ 
62.3 


Absolute  volume  cement,  sand  and  water,     344     cu.  in. 
Measured  volume  green  mortar,  348     cu.  in. 

Volume  of  entrained  air,  4    cu.  in. 

Percentage  of  entrained  air,  i-2% 

Density  of  set  mortar,  c  +J  ■»«  -^'—  +  — -  =  0.213  +  0.498=0.711 

336         336 

Taret's  FonnuU  for  Strength.     For  studying  the  relation  of  absolute 
volumes  to  strength,  let 

P  =  compressive  strength  of  the  mortar. 

K  =  a.  constant  which  differs  for  different  cements  and  at  different  ages  of 

the  same  mortar. 
c  =  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
s  =  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
ft  =  absolute  volume  of  water  voids. 
r  =  absolute  volume  of  air  voids. 

The  value  of  determining  the  density  of  mortars  is  made  evident  by  the 
following  law  of  Mr.  Feret:* 

"For  any  series  of  plastic  mortars  made  with  the  same  binding  material 

^Bulletin  de  la  SoaM  d^Encouragement  pour  llndustrie  Nationale,  1897,  Vol.  11,  p.  1604- 
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and  inert  sands,  the  resistance  to  compression  after  the  same  length  (rf  set^ 

under  identical  conditions,   is  solely  a  function  of   the  ratio  <» 

i  whatever  be  the  nature  and  size  of  the  sand  and  the  pro- 


I— (c-fs) 

portions  of  the  elements,  —  cement,  inert  sand  and  water,  —  of  which  each 

is  composed." 

It  follows  from  this  law,  as  Mr.  Feret  says,  that  the  strength  of  any 
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mortar  increases  with  the  absolute  volume  of  the  rement  (r)  in  a  unit 
volume  of  fresh  mortar,  and  al.^^  with  the  density  {(  -f  0,  whatever  may 
be  the  relative  volumes  filled  with  water  and  air. 
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From  very  numerous  experiments  such  as  those  tabulated  on  page  136 
Ht.  Feret  evolves  the  approximate  formula 


^i —  5/ 


(0 


By  siiitably  changing  the  value  of  iC  the  formula  may  be  adapted  to  either 
he  English  or  the  metric  system  of  measurement. 
As  a  proof  of  this  formula  Mr.  Feret  plots  on  a  diagram,  shown  in  Fig. 

49,valuesof  I J  from  column  (12)  in  the  table  on  pages  136  and  137 

for  abscissas,  and  the  average  compressive  strengths  of  the  various  mortars, 
from  column  (22),  for  ordinates.  Since,  in  formula  (i),  K  is  equal  to  /' 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  quantity  in  brackets,  the  value  of  K  is  the 
tangent  of  the  straight  line  passing  through  the  points.    In  Fig.  49 

K  =  1965,  if  the  strength  is  in  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
or 

/C  =  28  000,  if  the  strength  is  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

This  particular  value  is  applicable  only  to  the  cement  used  by  Mr. 
Feret  in  his  experiments  and  to  specimens  at  the  age  of  five  months,  l>ut 
the  principles  involved  are  of  general  application. 

The  most  practical  application  of  this  formula  is  in  the  determination 
of  the  relative  compressive  strengths  of  various  mortars  made  from  the 
same  cement,  with  sand  in  differing  proportions  and  of  different  com- 
positions. Mr.  Feret  calls  attention  alsri  to  its  (X)Hsil>le  use  in  lal>oratory 
experiments  and  specifications.  A  cement,  for  example,  may  l>e  rcquircil 
to  furnish,  when  mixed  with  any  sand,  a  definite  value  of  K,  s'lmt  the 
value  of  K  is  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  sand  and  of  the  (om|>oj»ition 
of  the  mortar. 

Experiments  by  the  author^  tend  to  show  that  th<:  formula  d'ie?>  not 
apply  strictly  to  >pecimen>  of  diflerent  ronsisteruy,  but  that  thi?  ^eniral 
law  of  the  increa.-^  of  -tren^/th  '.vith  the  density  i-,  ;ip|;Iii;iM#-  ixMrpt  in  ex- 
treme cases.  The  formula  i^  inapjJi'able  to  ten-Jle  tir.t-.,  although  here, 
loo,  the  general  prin^i;iie  a^i^rir-j  *o  hold  '/tfA. 

This  subject  a-  re!aTe<i  t*.  "/:>*rete  i-  divu^:»<:'J  or,  \f.iu*:%  u  ^-j  to  244 

ORAVULOBCETRIC  COMPOSITIOV  OF  SAMD 

Feret's  Three-Screen  Method  of  Axudjting  Saii4. 

The  determir.iti' '.     :   •'.'  :/';  -  '  :1  '  :.;;r;;' **  ri-ti' -,  *A  1  ch, 

mixed  with  a  cerr.':..'  ;  "^:  -  *:  ".':  >.'.  >      r/^oftitr,  hi 
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of  a  large  number  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret,  which  are  recorded  in 
Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1892.  In  America  Mr.  William  B. 
Fuller  has  extended  the  researches,  by  a  different  method,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  properties  of  concrete.  Mr.  Fuller's  mechanical  analj-sis 
of  sand  and  stone  is  discussed  by  him  in  Chapter  XI,  and  the  results 
of  his  experiments  are  tabulated  on  page  258. 

Mr.  Feret,  in  studying  any  sand,  separates  it  by  screening  into  three  sizes. 
He  then  recombines  these  three  sizes  in  varying  proportions,  so  as  to  obtain 
results  which  are  applicable  to  any  natural  or  artificially  mixed  sand.  He 
distinguishes  sand  from  gravel  as  consisting  of  grains  which  will  pass 
through  a  screen  having  circular  holes  of  5  millimeters  diameter  (0.20 
in.).  The  three  sizes  of  sand  he  then  calls  G,  M,  and  F,  representing, 
respectively,  the  large  (gros),  medium  (moyens),  and  fine  (fins)  particles  as 
defined  by  sifting  through  metallic  sieves  with  circular  holes,  or  wire  cloth 
of  definite  mesh,  as  follows: 


Large  grains,  G,  passing  circular  holes         5  mm.    (0.20  in.)  diameter. 

Retained  by  circular  holes  2  mm.  (0.079  in.)         " 

Medium^  grains,  M,  passing  circular  holes    2  mm.  (0.079  in.)         " 

*  Retained  bv  circular  holes  o.s  mm.  (0.020  in.)         '* 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  circular  holes         0.5  mm.  (0.020  in.) 


(( 


These  sizes,  Mr.  Feret  states,  are  nearly  equivalent  to  sand  screened 
through  sieves  of  wire  cloth  as  follows: 

Large  grains,  G,  passing  screen  of  4  meshes  per  sq.  cm.  (  5  meshes  per  linear  inch.^ 
Retained  on  "  36  "  "         (15         "  "  "       ) 

Medium  grains,  M,  passing  "  36  "  "         (15         "  "  "      ) 

Retained  on  a       ''         324  **  '*         (46         "  "  "       ) 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  '*         324  '*  "         (46  *  "  "       ) 

Sometimes,  for  experimental  purposes,  he  divides  each  of  the  sands,  G,  M, 
and  F,  into  three  intermediate  sizes. 

The  granulomelric  composition  of  any  sand  is  rej)resented  by  its  relative 
proportions,  expressed  either  in  weights  or  absolute  volumes,  of  G,  M,  and 
F.  For  example,  a  sand  containing  by  weight  50%  of  the  largest  grains, 
30%  of  the  medium,  and  20^ ^  <^f  ^^^  ^"^  grains,  has  a  granulometric 
com|)osition  of  g  =  0.50,  m  ==  0.30,  f  =  0.20. 

The  granulometric  composition  of  a  sand  which  has  been  mechanically 
analyzed,  and  plotted  on  a  diagram  similar  to  that  shown  on  page  194,  may 
be  ascertained  readily  by  drawing  three  ordinates  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  screens  of  5,  15,  and  46  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  determining 
by  the  length  or  the  difTcrencc  in  length  of  these  ordinates  the  proportions 
which  pass  and  which  are  retained  by  the  screens  of  these  three  meshes. 
These  three  proportions  or  percentages  represent  the  granulometric  com- 
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sition.  An  illustration  of  this  method  of  transforming  mechanical  analy- 
to  granulometric  composition  is  shown  in  Fig.  57  on  page  150. 
Feret's  Triangles.  To  simplify  the  tabulation  of  results,  and  arrange 
em  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a  glance,  Mr.  Feret  has  used  a 
aphical  arrangement  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  In  nearly  all 
s  writings  we  find  little  triangles  with  the  apexes  labeled  CI,  M,  and  F. 
arves  or  contours  in  these  triangles,  representing  the  various  properties 
the  sands  or  mortars,  are  based  on  a  system  of  three  instead  of  two 


0.8m 


0.2m 


0  im 


Fig.  50.— Fcirl's  TTirt-e-Screen  Meth<xi  of  Analyzing  Sand.     (See  p.  143.) 

KNtlinates,  that  is,  each  cur\e  is  the  U>ci  of  |)oints  measured  from  3  axes 
aced  at  angles  of  60°  with  each  other.  A  full  discussion  of  the  theor>'  of 
is  is  given  in  his  paper  "  Sur  la  Compacit^  des  Mortiers  Hydrauliqucs  " 
AnnaJes  dcs  Fonts  et  Chaussdes,  1892, 11,  but  the  principles  may  be  un- 
rrstood  by  reference  to  Fig.  50.  The  apexes  of  the  triangle  are  labeled 
,  M,  and  F,  corresponding  to  the  three  sizes  of  sand  described  on  page  142. 
be  granulometric  composition  of  any  sand  is  plotted  as  a  sinf^  point  h 
is  triangle.  The  proportion  of  each  of  the  three  sizes  in  the  sand  is  rq 
sentcd  by  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  side  oDDOsite  each  ape 
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For  example,  exactly  at  the  apex  G,  the  granulometric  composition  is 
g  =  i.oo,  m  =  o,  f  =  o.  A  sand  represented  by  the  point  "A  "  in  the 
triangle  has  for  its  granulometric  composition,  g  =  0,48,  m  —  0.35,  f  = 
0.17.  Sand,  B,  whose  point  is  on  the  line  G  M  is  a  mixture  of  G  and  M 
*ith  no  fine  particles.  It  can  be  readily  proved  by  geometrj-  that  if  the 
altitude  of  the  triangle  is  i.oo,  the  sum  of  the  three  perpendicular  distances 
from  any  given  point  in  the  triangle  to  the  three  sides  equals  i.oo.  Also, 
that  any  combination  of  G,  M,  and  F  is  contained  in  the  triangle  or  else<Mi 
one  of  its  sides.  To  use  Mr.  Feret's  language,  "any  sand  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  point  in  the  triangle  and  by  one  alone,  and,  redprocally,  one 
granulometric  composition  of  sand,  and  only  one,  will  correspond  to  a  given 
point  on  the  interior  or  sides  of  the  triangle."    If  the  altitude  of  the  triangk 


(Sn  />.  146.) 


J.— .Mjsolule  Volumes  of  Sand  u'l 
I  nil  Volume  of  Sand  .Shaken  to  R(- 

flL-iol.      {Sff  p.  146,) 


is  considered  1 .00,  any  jwiint,  A ,  in  the  triangle  is  readily  plotted  by  locating 
it  al  perpendicular  distances  from  each  of  the  three  sides  corresponding  !o 
each  component  of  its  granulometric  composition.  For  example,  suppo6e 
that  the  granulometric  com]>ositi<in  (tf  a  .sand,  A.  is  g  =  0.48,  m  =  o.jSi 
f  =  0.17.  .\s  the  a|)ex  (J  repre.sent.s  a  sand  containing  only  coarse  grains, 
and  the  line  oppasite  to  it.  M  F,  all  sands  containing  no  coarse  grains,  the 
liKUS  of  a  sand  containing  cojirsc  grains  (g  =  0.48)  will  lie  somewhere  upon 
a  line  parallel  lo  M  F  and  at  a  distance  0.48  from  M  F.  By  similar  reason- 
ing it  will  also  lie  on  a  line  fmrallci  lo  G  F  and  at  a  distance  0.35  from  it. 
The  intersection  of  these  two  lines  is  the  locus  of  the  sand  .4,  and  it  will 
be  .seen  that  this  intersection  is  at  a  per[>endicular  dislance  of  0.17  from  the 
line  M  G  (the  side  opposite  F),  which  checks  ihe  plotting,  since  f  =  0.17. 
For  comparing  a  special  property  of  dilTercnl  sands,  or  of  mortars  com- 
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posed  of  different  sands,  each  sand  employed  in  the  tests  is  plotted  and 
labeled  with  its  value,  —  which  may  be  in  units  of  strength,  weight,  or 
volume,  —  and  "contour  lines"  are  sketched  in  by  the  eye,  as  one  would 
draw  contours  from  elevations  on  a  topographical  drawing. 

Any  point  on  the  same  contour  line  represents  a  sand  made  up  of  the 


Fic.  53. — Absolute  Volumes  of  Solid  Ma- 
leimla  (c+-s)  per  Unit  Volume  of 
Fresh  Mortar  in  Proportions  1:3  (by 
Weight).     (S(f  p.  146.) 


Fir.,  54.— Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds 
per  Square  Inch  of  i :  3  (by  Weight) 
Mortars  with  Different  Mixtures  of 
Sand,  after  g  Months  in  Air  and  j 
Months  in  Sea  Water.     (5m  p.  147.! 


Fig.  55.— Cora presnve  Strength  in  Pounds  Fic 
per  Square  Inch  of  Mortars  wilt 
Various  Mixtures  of  Sand,  after  On. 
Year  in  Fresh  Water.  Proporlion; 
100  lb.  Portland  Cement  to  3.3  cu.  ft 
Mixed  Saod.     (See  p.  147) 


.,  —Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds 
per  Square  Inch  of  Mortars  with 
Various  Mixtures  of  Sand,  after  One 
Year  in  \iT.  Proportiims  too  lb. 
Ponland  Cement  to  3.1  tu.  ft.  Mixed 
Sand.      (S«  p.  [47.) 


different  sizes,  G,  M,  and  F,  in  proportions  corresponding  to  its  perpen- 
dicular distances  from  the  sides  opposite  each  apex,  but  having  the  same 
nrength,  weight,  volume,  humidity,  or  whatever  special  function  may  be 
represented/  as  every  other  point  on  the  same  line. 
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Figs.  51  and  52,  page  144,  illustrate  the  use  of  the  triangle  for  showii^ 
the  volumes  of  sands  composed  of  different  sizes  of  grains.  Any  sand, 
for  example,  whose  granulometric  composition  is  represented  by  any  point 
on  the  contour  line  labeled  0.575,  i^  Fig.  51,  has,  when  measured  loose, 
0.575  of  its  volume,  or  57^%,  of  absolutely  solid  matter,  or,  taking  the 
complement,  42^%  of  voids.  In  Fig.  5 1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  sofid 
volume  of  loose  sand  b  obtained  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  prop>ortions  60%  G 
and  40%  F  by  weight.  The  amount  of  solid  matter  in  this  mixture  of 
maximum  density  is  0.61  of  the  unit  volume;  in  other  words,  the  sand  con- 
tains 39%  voids.  By  interpolating  between  the  contour  lines  we  may  see 
that  a  sand  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  three  sizes,  which  would  be 
represented  by  a  point  at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  triangle,  has  about 
0.597  solid  matter,  or  403%  voids.  In  sands  shaken  to  refusal,  Fig.  52, 
the  mixture  of  maximum  density  consists  of  sands  G  and  F  alone,  in  pro- 
portions about  55%  G  and  45%  F,  and  the  total  solid  matter,  that  is,  the 
absolute  volume  of  sand,  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  shaken  sand  of  maximum 
density,  is  0.798,  corresponding  to  20.2%  voids. 

EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  SAND  UPON  THE  STREHOTH  OF 

MORTAR 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  size  of  a  sand,  that  is,  the  size  of  its  grains, 
is  subordinate,  in  its  influence  upon  the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  a 
mortar,  to  the  density  of  the  mortar  produced  from  it.  One  naturally 
would  suppose  that  the  densest  sand,  that  is,  the  sand  which  contains,  when 
dry,  the  fewest  voids,  when  mixed  with  a  given  proportion  of  cement,  would 
make,  inevitably,  the  densest  and  therefore  the  strongest  mortar.  Such, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the  addition  of  both  the  cement 
and  water  change  the  mechanical  composition.  A  mixture  of.  fine  sand 
and  cement,  for  example,  requires  a  larger  percentage  of  water  in  gaging 
than  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and  the  same  cement.  The  total  volume  of 
a  mortar  of  plastic  consistency  is  affected  by  the  quantity  of  water  used, 
as  well  as  by  the  volumes  of  the  dry  materials.  Hence,  a  mortar  consisting 
of  fine  sand  and  cement  will  be  less  dense  than  one  of  coarse  sand  and  the 
same  cement,  even  though  the  fine  and  coarse  sands,  when  weighed  or 
measured  clr}%  each  contain  the  same  proportions  of  solid  matter  and  voids. 

Fine  sand  has  more  grains  in  a  unit  measure  and  therefore  a  greater 
number  of  points  of  contact  of  the  grains.  The  water  forms  a  film 
(see  Fig.  63,  p.  175,)  and  separates  the  grains  by  surface  tension. 

The  fact  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Feret's  triangle.  Fig.  53,  page  145, 
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in  which  the  contour  lines  show  the  combined  absolute  volumes  of  the 
cement  and  sand  in  i :  3  mortar  (proportioned  by  weight)  made  from  sand 
of  various  compositions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  jX)int  of  maximum 
absolute  volume,  which  is  labeled  0.734,  is  much  farther  to  the  left  than 
in  Figs.  51  and  52,  showing  that  for  a  mortar  of  maximum  density,  a  sand 
is  required  containing  more  large  particles,  G,  in  proportion  to  the  fine 
particles,  F,  than  for  maximum  density  with  the  same  sand  in  its  dr>^  state. 
From  such  experiments  Mr.  Feret*  derives  the  law  that: 

The  plastic  mortars,  which,  per  unit  of  volume,  contain  the  greatest  abso- 
lute volume  of  solid  materials  (c  +  s),  are  those  in  which  there  are  no 
medium  grains,  and  in  which  coarse  grains  are  found  in  a  proportion  double- 
to  that  of  fine  grains,  cement  included. 

Figs.  54,  55,  and  56,  page  145,  show  the  strength  in  compression,  con- 
verted to  pounds  per  square  inch,  of  mortars  made  from  various  mixtures 
of  the  three  sizes  of  sand. 

Comparing  these  with  Fig.  53  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  of  strength 
follow  the  same  general  direction  as  the  curves  of  density.  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  laws  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter 
and  with  the  principles  upon  which  Feret 's  formula  (page  141)  is  based. 

There  is  oile  point  which  must  be  noticed  when  studying  these  and  other 
similar  triangles  of  Feret,  namely,  that  his  results,  as  shown  by  the  curves 
on  his  triangles,  apply  exactly  only  to  sands  and  cements,  and  not  to  mixtures 
of  sand  and  coarse  stone.  In  all  the  triangles,  sands  for  maximum  density 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  grains  with  no  medium 
grains.  It  is  shown  on  page  172  that  a  denser  mixture  can  be  obtained 
with  stone  and  sand  and  cement,  that  is,  v/ith  three  sizes  of  materials,  than 
with  sand  and  cement,  and  it  is  consequently  probable  that  Feret  could 
have  obtained  greater  densities  by  making  the  size  of  G  larger  (that  is, 
employing  for  G  gravel  or  broken  stone)  and  the  size  of  F  smaller,  and 
that  with  this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  medium  grains  would  have 
been  absolutely  necessarv'  to  obtain  the  maximum  density.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Feret's  experiments  were 
intended  to  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  practical  combinations  of  sizes  of 
sand  for  mortar.  It  is  noticeable,  even  with  the  sizes  of  sand  which  he 
uses,  that  the  curv-es  in  Fig.  53  run  sharply  upward,  and  that  mortars  from 
mixtures  of  three  sizes  of  sand  are  therefore  very  nearly  as  dense  and 
strong  as  those  made  from  two  sizes.     Furthermore,  when  the  three  sizes 

*Allxialet  des  Pontt  et  Chauss^es,  1896,  II,  p.  181. 
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G,  M,  and  F  are  mixed  together,  a  graded  mixture  is  formed  in  which 
there  are  particles  ranging  from  0.2  inch  down  to  fine  dust. 


PRAGTIGAL  APPUGATIONS  OF  TH^  LAWS  OF  DEN8ITT 

It  is  probable  that  many  who  read  this  chapter  will  question  the  practical 
use  of  it  all.  Sand  from  the  same  bank  usually  varies  largely  in  dififerent 
places,  and  even  when  sands  of  a  uniform  character  are  to  be  obtained,  it 
is  considered  impracticable  to  mix  two  or  more  sizes  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense involved.  In  other  cases,  only  one  quaHty  of  sand  is  obtainable, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  opportunity  for  choice. 

In  answer  to  such  critics,  we  outline  below  several  conditions  under 
which  the  investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  sand  is  not  only 
interesting  but  essential  from,  the  standpoint  either  of  quality  or  of  maxi- 
mum economy. 

(a)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilized  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  than 
a  certain  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 
sieve. 

(b)  If  two  sands  are  available,  a  study  of  their  physical  characteristics 
will  determine  which  is  better  suited  to  the  work  in  hand  as  the  sand  which 
produces  the  smallest  volume  of  plastic  mortar,  when  mixed  with  cement  in 
the  required  proportions  by  dry  weight,  jurnishes  the  strongest  and  least 
permeable  mortar. 

(r)  A  g(KKl  sand  brought  from  a  distance  at  a  high  price  may  be  more 
economical  than  a  poor  sand  from  a  neighboring  bank. 

{d)  The  relative  value  of  crusher  dust  or  of  sand  in  a  given  locality  may 
be  determined  by  comparing  their  densities  or  the  densities  of  mortars 
made  from  them. 

{e)  Fre(|uently,  a  mixture  of  a  fme  and  coarse  sand,  or  of  siind  and  crusher 
du>t,  pro|)ortione(l  according  to  their  relative  granulometric  compositions 
oranalyso,  may  he  shown  to  prcMJuce  a  better  mortar  than  either  material 
alone. 

(/)  To  ])ro(hue  im|)ermeai)le  mortar  or  coik  rete.  it  may  be  economical 
to  screen  a  mixed  gravelly  sand  into  dilTerent  si/.e>,  and  remix  these  in 
proportions  which  will  |>ro(luce  a  mortar  of  greater  density. 

ig)  The  value  of  ^'sand  cements''  for  use  in  mortar  and  concrete  UIK*  ~ 
certain  conditions  may  be  made  evident. 

All  these  points  may  be  determined  without  resorting  to  the  exp 
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tedious,  and  sometimes  misleading  tensile  tests  of  sand  mortars,  except  as 
an  auxiliary'  requirement  or  for  checking  the  established  conclusions. 

The  use  of  mixed  sand,  as  described  in  (a),  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Richardson,  Engineer,  for  the  i :  2  Natural  cement  mortar  employed  in 
the  stone  masonr}'  of  the  Wachusett  dam  of  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan 
Water  Works,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  comparative  tensile  strength 
and  permeability  of  mortars  made  with  different  sands.  He  required 
the  contractors  to  furnish  sand  so  coarse  that  at  least  50%  would  be 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch.  The  sand  was 
excavated  by  scrapers,  and  the  condition  was  readily  complied  with, 
whenever  the  sand  in  one  section  was  shown  by  samples  to  be  running  too 
fine,  by  taking  alternate  scraper  loads  of  coarse  sand  from  another  place 
in  the  bank. 

Oomparatiye  Tests  of  Different  Sands.  One  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  the  laws  of  density  is  in  the  comparison  of  different  sands. 
Void  determinations  of  sand  are  valueless  because  of  variations  in  mois- 
ture and  compactness,  but  if  equal  dry  weights  of  each  of  the  sands  to  be 
compared  are  mixed  with  the  same  cement  in  the  proportions  required 
on  the  work,  and  then  gaged  to  plastic  consistency  as  described  on  page 
138,  the  best  sand  is  that  which  produces  the  smallest  volume  of  mortar. 

CONVERSION  OF  MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  TO 
ORANULOBIETRIC  COMPOSITION 

As  an  illustration  of  methods  of  contrasting  two  different  sand^  and  of 
making  practical  use  of  Feret's  researches,  we  may  compare  tests  made. by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Humphrey*  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Subway,  Philadelphia.  He  found  the  tensile  strength  at  the 
age  of  one  year,  of  i :  3  mortar  made  with  sand  screened  from  gravel,  to  be 
about  scf/c  stronger  than  that  made  with  sand  dredged  from  the  Dela- 
ware River.  The  mechanical  analysesf  of  the  two  sands  are  plotted  by 
the  authors  in  Fig.  57,  page  150,  from  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 

To  transform  these  mechanical  analysis  cur\'es  to  Feret's  granulometric 
comf)osition,  we  may  draw  on  the  diagram,  ordinates  corresponding  to  the 
sizes  of  sieves  used  by  him,  namely.  No.  5,  No.  15,  and  No.  46.  (See  p.  142.) 
From  ins|>ection  of  the  cur\'e  it  is  evident  that  the  granulometric  composition 
of  the  gravel  sand  is  g  =  0.56,  m  =  0.35,  f  =  0.09,  and  of  the  riversandis 
g  =  0.00,  m  =  o.8g,  f  =  o. II.     Plotting  these  granulometric  compositions 

♦Transactions  American  ScKicty  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  558. 
fMechanical  Analysis  Curves  are  described  in  Chapter  XI,  page  190. 
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as  C  and  D  on  Feret's  triangle,  Fig.  55,  and  interpolating  between  contours, 
we  find  the  relative  compressive  strengths  of  mortars  made  from  the  two 
sands  to  be,  after  one  year  in  fresh  water,  about  as  1775  is  to  3550,  or  as 
1 :  1 .44,  while  Mr.  Humphrey's  ratio  of  tensile  strength  for  the  two  mortars 
at  the  age  of  one  year  is  as  304  is  to  470,  or  as  i:  1.33.  These  ratios  are 
remarkably  simibr  when  the  differences  in  conditions  are  considered. 
Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  America*  in  proof  of  the  general  law 
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ihat  coarse  sands  are  stronger  than  fine.  Man)'  experimenters  have 
seemed  to  reach  the  result  thai  coarse  sand  is  stronger  than  mixed  sand. 
In  ccrlain  cases  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  of  mi.xing  the  different 
.size.s  in  wrong  proportions,  or  because  the  mortar  of  coarse  sand  contains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  cement  that  the  voids  are  completely  filled  and  the 
addition  of  fine  sand  increases,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  density.  Mortar, 
for  example,  as  rich  as  1 ;  2{/.c.,<>ne  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand)  of  coarse 
s;ind  is  as  strong,  and  kss  permeable,  than  mortar  of  similar  proportions 
made  of  almost  any  mixed  sands,  but  with  leaner  mortars,  a  small  admixture 
of  from  so'^J  to  2^%  of  fine  sand  improves  it.  Natural  sand  which  in 
appearance  is  ver>'  coarse,  almost  iniariably  has  a  small  percentage  of  very 
fine  iiarticles  which,  with  the  fine  grains  of  cement,  may  assist,  in  the  leaner 
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mixture,  in  producing  a  dense  mortar.  The  mechanical  analysis  cur\'es  of 
sand  shown  in  Fig.  72,  on  page  194,  are  an  illustration  of  the  fine  matter 
contained  in  all  bank  sands. 


EFTEOT'  OF  QUANTITT  OF  WATER  UPON  THE  STRENGTH 

OF  MORTARS 

Fine  sands  require  in  gaging  a  larger  percentage  of  water  than  coarse 
sands,  in  order  to  produce  a  mortar  of  the  same  consistency.  This,  as 
discussed  on  page  146,  exerts  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  strength. 

The  influence  of  different  percentages  of  water  u()on  the  same  cement 
and  aggregate  is  largely  physical,  although  a  deficiency  may  affect  the 
permanent  strength  of  a  mortar,  while  an  excess  may  for  reasons  given  on 
I>age  271  injure  the  cement  by  dissohing  a  jwrtion  of  it. 

The  effect  of  different  proportions  of  water  upon  the  ultimate  strength 
(as  suggested  on  p.  141)  depends  chiefly  upon  the  density  of  the  resulting 
mortar;  the  consistency  which  produces  with  a  given  weight  of  the  same 
materials,  the  smallest  volume,  after  setting,  of  Portland  cement  paste  or 
mortar,  gives  the  highest  strength.  Dry  mixed  mortars  usually  test  higher 
than  wet,  —  especially  at  short  periods,  as  they  set  and  harden  more  rap- 
idly, —  because  they  can  be  more  densely  compacted,  but  more  uniform 
results  in  practice  as  well  as  in  experiment,  can  be  attained  with  plastic 
mixtures. 

Tests  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Lamed,*  a  portion  of  which  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  152,  illustrate  the  practical  effect  of  different  proportions  of  water  upon 
the  strength  of  neat  cement  pastes  at  various  periods.  It  is  noticeable  that 
although  the  Natural  cement  mixed  very  wet  finally  attains  a  high  strength, 
its  very  low  strength  up  to  28  days  shows  the  inadvisability  of  mixing 
Natural  cement  with  an  excess  of  water. 

SAND  VS.  BROKEN  STONE  SGREENINOS  . 

The  relative  strength  of  mortars  made  from  sand  and  from  screenings  of 
broken  stone  or  crusher  dust  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  dis- 
pute. It  is  probably  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  relative  density  of  the 
different  mortars.  Usually,  a  mortar  from  screenings  will  show  higher 
tests,  while  occasionally  mortar  from  sand  will  be  superior,  because  of  the 
difference  in  size  or  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  j^ains  com- 
posing the  two  materials. 

♦Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  Ill,  1903,  p.  401. 
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Table  Slum'tng  Strength  oj  Cements  Mixed  Sea 
Proportions  of  Water. 
By  Kdward  S.  I.irned.     (Seep,  i 
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In  some  cases  the  form  of  the  grain*  and  the  mineralogic  compositionf 
may  exert  a  certain  influence,  although  tests  show  that  these  are  usually 
of  inferior  importance  to  the  mechanical  or  granulometric  composition 
of  the  sand  or  screenings.  It  is  possible  that  the  fine  dust  or  impalpable 
i:x)wder  in  certain  stone  may  chemically  react  upon  the  cement. 

The  effect  of  mica  in  screenings  from  broken  stone  containing  this 
material  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  Exjjeriments 
by  Mr.  Feret*  in  France  indicate  that  the  presence  of  2%  of  mica  has 
but  slight,  if  any,  influence  uf)on  the  tensile  strength  of  the  mortar,  but 
a  greater  one  upon  its  compressive  strength. 

SHARPNESS  OF  SAND 

In  the  past  all  specifications  have  called  for  clean,  "sharp  "  sand  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  sharp  sand  is  not 
obtainable,  sand  with  rounded  grains  is  furnished  and  used  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Comparative  laborator>'  tests  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  uphold  the  practice  of  usipg  sand  with  rounded  grains.  They 
indicate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous  discussion  in  this  chapter, 
that  the  chief  difference  in  natural  sands  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  grains, 
and  while  the  sharpness  of  grain  may  exert  a  certain  influence  it  is  of 
so  much  less  importance  than  the  size  of  the  grain  that  the  requirement 
of  sharpness  for  sand  should  be  omitted  from  concrete  specifications. 

Referring  to  columns  (11)  and  (22)  in  the  table  on  page  136,  and  to 
Fig.  49,  page  140,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  in  strength  of  nearly  all 
the  mortars  made  with  the  various  sands  is  explained  by  the  differing 
[percentages  of  cement  and  densities  without  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  grains.  The  only  noticeable  exception  is  with  the  artificial  sand,  M', 
which  consists  of  mixed  sizes  of  crushed  quartz.  Mr.  FeretJ  believes  that 
this  exception  may  be  due  to  chemical  action  produced  by  the  large  quan- 
tity (J,  its  weight)  of  impalpable  quartz.  Sand  N',  also  crushed  quartz, 
but  containing  none  of  this  fine  powder,  produces  a  mortar  similar  in 
strength  to  like  mortars  of  natural  sand  having  rounded  grains. 

Other  tests  of  Mr.  Feret§  and  comparative  tests,  in  the  United  States,"  of 

*Baumatcrialicnkundc,  V  Jahrgang  (1900),  p.  21,  and  AnnaK's  des  Fonts  et  Chaus>sees,  1891, 

n,  p.  124 

tMr.  P.  Alciandrc  found  calcareous  sands  to  give  relatively  high  strength,  and  Mr.  Feret 
obtained  similar  high  results  with  marble. 

^Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  d'Encouragement  pour  I'lndustrie  Xationale,  1897,  Vol.  II. 

fAnnales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussecs,  1892,  II,  p.  124. 
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mortar  with  crushed  quartz  and  natural  sands  generally  confirm  the  above 
conclusion.  The  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  grains  of  jiatural  sands  and 
crushed  quartz  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  62,  64,  and  65,  page  175. 

EFFECT  OF  NATURAL  IMPURITIES  IN  THE  SAND  UPON 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MORTAR 

A  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  sand  for  mortar  or  concrete  shall  be  "clean" 
is  almost  universally  found  in  masonr)-  specifications.  The  necessity  for 
this  requirement  is  often  questioned  by  cement  experimenters,  because  the 
results  of  tests  of  mortar  to  which  percentages  of  loam  or  clay  have  been 
added,  often  give  higher  results  than  those  of  mortar  made  with  cement  and 
pure  sand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  general  statement  either 
to  the  effect  that  loam  or  clav  is  beneficial  or  that  it  is  detrimental  to 
cement  mortars.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  an  actual  benefit,  while 
in  others  the  contrary  is  true,  chiefly  depending  upon  the  richness  of  the 
mortar  and  the  coarseness  of  the  sand.  Lean  mortars  may  be  improved 
by  small  admixtures  of  loam  or  clay  or  by  substituting  dirty  for  clean  sand, 
because  the  fine  material  increases  the  density.  Rich  mortars,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  require  the  addition  of  fine  material,  and  it  may  he 
positively  detrimental,  because  the  cement  furnishes  all  the  fine  material 
required  for  maximum  density.  This  is  illustrated  in  e.xperiments  by 
Mr.  Griesenauer*  in  which  an  admixture  of  even  2^!^  of  loam  (based  on  the 
weight  of  the  sand)  slightly  reduced  the  strength  of  r :  2  mortar,  w'hile  2cf{ 
of  loam,  added  to  the  2  j)arts  of  sand,  reduced  the  strength  about  ^cf[. 
In  1:3  mortar,  on  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  2%  slightly  increased 
the  strength,  and  there  was  no  apprecial)le  injur\'  up  to  20%  addition. 

In  experiments  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Whcelert  clay  reduced  the  strength  of  neat 
and  1 :  i  mortars,  but  improved  leaner  mixtures. 

EFFECT  OF  LIME  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MORTAR 

As  a  principal  con.stituenl  of  mortar  in  masonry  construction,  lime  is 
inferior  to  cement  in  durabilitv  and  strcnj^th.  However,  not  onlv  because 
of  its  relative  cheapness,  but  also  because  a  small  addition  of  .slaked  or 
hvdrated  lime  mav  increase  the  dcnsitv  of  the  mortar  and  cau.se  it  to  work 
easier  under  the  trowel,  a  h'mited  quantity  often  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  mortar  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  high  loading. 

*Engin(frin^  .Vruvs,  April  28,  1904,  p.  4!";. 

'{'Report  Chiff  of  Eni^incfrs,  V.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  '^004,  and  1896,  p.  2827. 
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For  concrete,  lime  has  been  suggested,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  XX,  on 
Water- tightness,  as  a  suitable  ingredient  to  fill  the  voids  and  thus  render  it 
more  impermeable. 

Although  lime  mixed  with  neat  cement  is  apt  to  decrease  its  strength,  in 
combination  with  sand  for  cement  mortars,  a  small  admixture  of  lime  may 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  The  questions  as  to  whether  lime  is 
beneficial,  and  as  to  the  amount  which  can  be  used,  are  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  cement,  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  the  two  are  mixed.  The  effect  of  lime  in  cement  mortar  or  concrete 
is  chiefly  mechanical.  In  a  porous  mortar  or  concrete  a  small  quantity  of 
it  assists  in  filling  the  voids,  and  if  it  is  thoroughly  slaked  so  as  to  contain 
no  quicklime,  its  expansion  need  not  be  feared. 

Since  even  a  neat  cement  paste  has  35%  to  45%  water  plus  air  voids,  the 
inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  addition  of  lime  would  increase  its 
density,  and  thus  that  the  lime  would  be  valuable  even  in  very  rich  mortars. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  practically  impossible,  except  under  high  pressure, 
to  replace  the  water  which  occupies  the  voids  in  neat  cement  paste  with 
lime  or  any  other  fine  powder.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  lean  mortar,  such 
as  a  1 :  4,  or  even  a  i :  3,  should  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  lime,  and 
that  this  is  true  is  illustrated  in  the  following  tests  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler.* 
In  these  experiments  the  addition  of  10%  of  lime  —  based  on  the  weight 
of  the  cement  —  increases  the  strength  of  i :  3  mortar,  and  as  shown  by 
item  (3)  in  the  table,  a  i :  3^  mortar  with  10%.  of  lime  is  stronger  than  a 
1:3  mortar  with  no  lime.     Items  (4)  and  (5)  illustrate  the  reduction  in 

Efed  oj  Lime  Pasie  upon  the  Strength  0}  Portland  Cement  Afartop. 

By  E.  S.  Wheeler.     (See  p.  155.) 


ProfnrtJons 

pItB  Knie 

to  aand 

bjr  wet^t 

Proportions 

cement 

to  sand 

by  weight 

Cement 

Limet 

Sand 

Average 
Tensile  Strength. 

E 

9* 

at  28  dys. 

atjmoa. 

pATtS 

parts 

grams 

grams 

grams 

lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

(i) 

1-3 

1:3 

200 

0 

600 

201 

236 

(2) 

1:21 

>-3 

_'00 

20 

600 

242 

265 

(3) 

'■3 

':3i 

180 

20 

600 

238 

264 

(4) 

>:3 

1:4 

150 

50 

600 

168 

17' 

(s)    • 

15 

1:6 

100 

100 

600 

57 

70 

^Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  2823. 

tThe  wi^  of  the  Uine  paste  was  2.7  times  the  weights  in  tiiis  columa. 
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strength  when  the  lime  becomes  more  nearly  a  principal  ingredient.    Each 
value  is  an  average  of  five  briquettes. 

With  another  brand  of  cement  and  sand  of  different  coarseness  the 
relative  quantity  of  lime  to  produce  similar  results  will  differ,  but  the 
general  principle  will  still  hold.  In  determining  the  amount  of  lime  to 
add  without  decreasing  the  strength  of  a  certain  mortar,  tests  should  be 
made  with  the  materials  to  be  employed. 

In  scientific  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret*  the  maximum  strength  of  1:4 
mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  from  Saint  Malo|  was  reached 
with  an  addition  of  4%  or  ^%  by  weight  of  hydrated  lime  powder.  As 
the  mortar  l)ecame  richer,  the  lime  had  less  effect,  until  at  proportions 
1:2,  the  addition  of  lime  reduced  the  density,  and  at  proportions  i:ij 
the  strength  was  also  lowered. 

A  larger  number  of  bricks  can  be  laid  in  a  given  time  with  mortar  con- 
taining lime  than  with  a  lean  cement  mortar  because  the  lime  fills  the  pores 
in  the  mortar  so  that  it  spreads  more  readily  without  crumbling  and  ad- 
heres better  to  the  bricks  in  "  buttering  **  them. 

Unslaked  Lime.  Unslaked  lime  mixed  with  cement  either  for  mortar 
or  concrete  is  liable  to  produce  expansion  in  the  masonr}'.  Builders 
recognize  that  lime,  putty,  or  paste  is  much  improved  by  standing  for 
several  days,  or,  better,  for  months,  before  being  used,  because  all  the  small 
lumps  are  thus  slaked.  This  thorough  slaking  is  especially  necessarj'  when 
lime  is  to  be  used,  even  as  a  very  small  ingredient,  in  important  concrete 
and  masonry  construction;  an  admixture  of  even  2^,1  of  ground  quicklime 
may  seriously  rtnluce  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  J 

Weight  and  Volnme  of  Lime.  In  proportioning  lime  to  cement,  the 
method  of  measurement  must  be  clearlv  stated.  The  volume  of  common 
lime  or  quicklime  increases  in  slaking  to  about  2J  times  its  volume  meas- 
ured loose  in  the  lime  cask,  the  exact  increase  varymg  with  the  chemical 
com[X)sition  and  the  purity  of  the  lime.  The  weight  of  lime  paste  is  about 
2^  times  the  weight  of  the  same  lime  before  slaking.  Hydrated  lime 
IK>wdcr  also  occupies  more  volume  than  (juicklime  from  which  it  is  made. 

GROUND  TERRA-COTTA  OR  BRICK  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SAND 

Kx]KTimenls  by  Mr.  K.  S.  WheclerJ  indicated  that  for  a  mortar  of  light 
wei«rht  lerra-cotla  may  be  j^round  and  used  instead  of  sand.     Tests  with 

*Cliinii<-  Appliquec,  1X97,  p.  4S1. 
iSt-e  p.   i;7. 

tRtpurt  Chief  of  Kngim'or^,  I  .  S.  A  ,  1895,  p.  Z999. 
xjRt'port  Chief  of  Engineer^,  I'.  S.  A.,  1S96,  p.  2866. 
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both  Portland  and  Natural  cement  mixed  with  the  ground  terra-cotta  in 
various  proportions  gave  at  the  end  of  three  months  tensile  strengths 
which  are  not  appreciably  difiFerent  from  the  strengths  obtained  with 
standard  crushed  quartz.  Red  brick  pulverized*  may  also  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  with  good  results. 

EFFECT  OF  REOAOINO  MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

Engineers  have  frequently  specified  and  insisted  that  concrete  or  mortar 
be  used  immediately,  that  is,  within  one  hour  or  one-half  hour  after  it  is 
gaged.  As  opposed  to  this  requirement,  tests  by  various  experimenters 
indicate  with  singular  unanimity  that,  at  least  for  Portland  cements,  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  that  Portland  cement  concrete  or  mortar  may  remain 
for  at  least  two  hours  in  the  mortar  bed  without  deterioration.  In  fact, 
the  ultimate  tensile  and  compressive  strength  appears  to  be  thus  increased. 

The  results  of  such  tests  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  The  tensile  or  compressive  strength  of  Portland  cement  mortars  or 
concretes  is  not  lowered  by  standing  two  hours  after  mi.xing. 

(2)  Continuous  gaging  increases  the  ultimate  strength. 

(3)  Regaging  makes  the  cement  slower  setting. 

With  Natural  cements,  however,  the  results  of  experiments  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  It  is  probable  that  some  Natural  cements  are  injured,  and, 
therefore,  if  circumstances  require  delay  in  placing  Natural  cement  mortar, 
the  effect  of  such  delay  should  be  determined  by  tests  upon  the  brand  to  be 
used. 

\Ir.  E.  Candlot  (see  page  1 24)  states  that  the  adhesive  quality  of  cement 
mortar  is  reduced  by  regaging. 

Extended  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  regaging  neat  cements  and 
mortars  have  been  made  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandref  and  Mr.  E.  Candlot  J  in 
France,  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija§  in  England,  by  Mr.  James  E.  Howardlf  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  U.  S.  A.,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson  at 
the  Wachusett  Dam,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  made  a  batch  of  i :  2 
mortar  from  each  cement,  cut  it  into  two  portions  and,  leaving  half  of  it  in 

♦Report  Chief  of  Engineersy  U,  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  2830. 
f  Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1890,  II,  p.  340. 
iC^ndlot's  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  355. 
|Butler*s  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  307. 
^Tcsts  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  497. 
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the  mortar  box,  had  the  other  half  worked  continuously.  At  various 
periods  ranging  from  seven  minutes  to  two  hours,  samples  were  taken  from 
each  portion,  and  made  into  tensile  briquettes.  Several  brands  of  Amer* 
ican  and  English  Portland  cements,  both  slow  and  quick-setting,  and 
several  brands  of  Natural  cement  having  different  periods  of  set,  were 
tested.     Referring  to  the  results  Mr.  Richardson  states:* 

For  the  quicker  setting  cements  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
strength  in  the  briquettes  broken  seven  days  after  being  mixed,  and  a 
somewhat  less  falling  off  for  those  broken  twenty-eight  days  after  mixing: 
but  at  the  age  of  six  months  all  the  mortars  which  had  been  aUowed  to 
stand,  or  which  were  worked  continuously  for  one  and  one-half  and  two 
hours,  showed  a  considerable  gain  in  tensile  strength. 

A  typical  series  of  tests  with  Rosendale  cement,  which  attained  its 
initial  set  in  forty  minutes  and  its  final  set  in  ninety  minutes,  and  coarse 
sand  (passing  a  No.  8  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve)  is  presented  in  the 
following  table: 

Effect  of  Regaging  upon  tiie  Tensile  Strength  0/1:2  Natural  {Rosendale) 

Cement  Mortar.      {See  p.  158.) 

By  Thomas  F.  Rich.\rdson. 


Agr 


Periods  of  Sampling. 


Immctlialely 


After  one  hour 


Worke<I 


Not  Workctl 


lb.  per  f*\.  in. 


lb.  per  .s<i.  in.  J  lb.  ynnr  sq.  in. 


7  days . . . 

28  day.s. . . 

3  months. 

6  months. 


27 


22 
120 


23 
34 

223 


21 


27 


141 
igi 


After  two  hours 


Worked 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Not  Worked 
lb.  per  n\.  in. 


19 

15 

32 

29 

U}2 

150 

225 

213 

As  ii  result  of  his  tests,  Mr,  Richard.son  allowed  the  contractor,  when 
necessiir}-,  to  u.<^e  the  mortar  on  the  dam  up  to  tw(j  hours  after  being  mixed. 
This  was  often  a  j^rcat  convenience  because  of  the  distance  of  the  mortar* 
mixing  machine  from  the  dam. 

Mr.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  took  samples  of  neat  Portland 

♦Personal  correspondence. 
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ement  after  longer  periods  of  setting,  in  some  cases  up  to  one  hundred  and 
^•o  hours.  In  general,  his  specimens  showed  at  the  age  of  one  month  no 
ppredable  difference,  whether  they  were  taken  when  first  gaged  or  at 
our,  or  in  some  cases  eight,  hours  after  gaging.  The  strength  of  specimens 
aken  after  longer  periods  of  standing  was  found  at  the  age  of  one  month  to 
)e  lower.  Natural  cements  showed  an  inmiediate  falling  off,  due  to 
legaging,  on  the  thirty  days'  tests,  but  the  tests  were  not  extended  beyond 
his  age. 

The  Setting  of  Regaged  Mortars.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Candlot 
vere  made  chiefly  upon  mortars  which  had  attained  their  final  set,  as 
letermined  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.  These  mortars,  after  regaging, 
yet  much  more  slowly  than  normally  gaged  mortars,  and  he  states  that  the 
«t  occurred  at  approximately  the  same  time  with  all  cements.  "Thus, 
A-hether  a  mortar  originally  sets  in  ten  minutes  or  three  hours,  when 
regaged  it  requires,  in  either  case,  about  eight  to  ten  hours."  He  concludes 
From  this  action  that,  in  Portland  cements,  aluminate  of  lime,  which  plays 
in  important  part  in  the  setting,  has  no  action  on  the  hardening. 

Consequently  regaging  should  have  little  influence  upon  siliceous  prod- 
ucts, while  it  would  be  expected  to  seriously  affect  aluminous  cements. 
This  is  the  effect  in  practice,  for  limes  and  Portland  cements  can  be  regaged 
viithout  bad  results,  while  the  strength  of  Natural  Vassy  cement  is  con- 
siderably lowered  by  regaging.* 

Effect  of  Regaging  upon  Adhesion.  Mr.  Candlot*  found  that  mortars 
which  had  set  several  hours  before  molding,  although  usually  showing  as 
^eat  compressive  or  tensile  strength  as  normal  mortars,  gave  much  lower 
>trength  in  adhesion,  the  reduction  in  strength  being  often  50%.  (See 
p.  124.) 

EFFECT  OF  OAOINO  WITH  SEA  WATER 

Mr.  Alexandre"!*  concludes  from  his  own  and  other  experiments  which 
extend  to  a  three-year  period,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  strength 
of  mortars  gaged  with  fresh  and  with  sea  water.  Briquettes  gaged  with  sea 
water,  however,  usually  set  ver>'  much  slower  than  those  gaged  with  fresh 
water.  J 

*CandIo€''s  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  pp.  358  and  360. 

f.Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1890,  11,  p.  332. 

Alexandre  and  Feret  in  Commission  des  Mdthodcs  d'Essai  dcs  Mat^riaux  dc  Construction, 

1895,  Vol  rv,  p.  Ill, 
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CHAPTER  X 

VOIDS  AND  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
CONCRETE  AGGREGATES 

In  this  chapter  are  given  tables  of  the  specific  gravities  and  voids  d 
different  materials,  and  the  method  of  determining  them,  also  laws  relating 
to  the  voids  in  concrete  aggregates,  and  the  effect  of  compacting  sudj 
materials. 

Laws  of  Volumes  and  Voids.  The  most  important  of  these  general 
laws  relating  to  volumes  of  different  materials,  and  to  their  voids,  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

(i)  A  mass  of  equal  spheres,  if  symmetrically  piled  in  the  theoreticaDy 
most  compact  manner,  would  have  26%  voids  whatever  the  size  of  the 
spheres,  but  by  experiment  it  is  found  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  below  44%  voids.     (See  p.  168.) 

(2)  If  a  dry  material  having  grains  of  uniform  shape  be  separated  by 
screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  (except 
when  finer  than  will  j)ass  a  No.  74  screen)  will  contain  approximately 
equal  percentages  of  voids;  in  other  words,  a  dry  substance  consisting  of 
large  particles,  all  of  similar  size  and  shape,  will  contain  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  voids  as  a  substance  having  grains  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  uniformly  smaller  size.     (Sec  p.  170.) 

(3)  In  any  material  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  with  grains 
of  uniform  size,  and  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  with  a  mixture  of 
sizes  so  graded  that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  par- 
ticles that  will  enter  them.     (See  p.  171.) 

(4)  An  aggregate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  ha> 
greater  density  —  that  is,  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  voids  —  than 
the  sand  alone.     (See  p.  172.) 

(5)  Hy  Fuller's  experiments,  perfect  gradation  of  sizes  of  the  aggre- 
i^ate  a])pears  to  occur  when  the  percentages  of  the  mi.xed  aggregate  passing 
ditTerent  sizes  of  sieves  arc  dcfnied  hy  a  curve  which  approaches  a  para- 
bola.    (See  Chap.  XI.  p.  k;^.) 

(6)  Materials  with  round  grains,  such  a<  gravel,  contain  fewer  voids 
than  material>  with  angular  grains.  >u(h   as   broken   stone,  even  though 
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the  particles  in  both  may  have  passed  through  and  l)een  caught  liy  the 
same  screens.     (See  p.  174.) 

(7)  The  mixture  of  a  small  amount  of  water  with  dry  sand  incrca.scs 
its  bulk.      In  the  case  of   most    bank    sands  the  maximum   volume  - 
and    hence  the  smallest  amount  of  solid  matter  per  unit  of  volume, 
that  is,  the  largest  percentage  of   absolute  voids  —  being  reached  with 
from  5%  to  8%  of  water.     (See  p.  176.) 

OLASSmCATION  OF  BROKIN  8T0NI.* 

Rocks  which  are  commonly  employed  for  concrete  or  for  road  making 
are  conmierdally  classified  as  (a)  traps,  (b)  granites,  (r)  limestorjcM,  (//) 
conglomerates,  and  (e)  sandstones. 
The  trade  term  **trap"  includes  dark  green  to  black,  heavy,  <I<ih<*  ivx 
tured,  tough  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  thus  covering  a  variety  of  nn  k  whoM* 
mineralogical  names  are  diabase,  norile,  gabbro,  etc.  As  showrj  in  thi* 
table  below,  the  traps  usually   range  in   sf)ecifi<'  gravity   from    j.Ho  to 

305- 

Granites,  commercially  so  caller],  include  the  lighter  <olorrd,  )<•»•»»  drn^i* 

rock,  such  as  not  only  true  granite,  but  syenite,  diorite,  gnei^n,  mU  a  m  hi*-l, 

and  several  other  groups.     Their  s]ttdfn:  gravities  range  from  alioul  2.6^ 

to  2.85,  averaging  close  to  2.70.     .Although,  ah  mad  metal,  t hi'  !r;i|/>.  an* 

usuaUy  far  superior  to  granites,  for  ronrrete  there  afifjears  lo  U-  no  gn-at 

difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  (hisses..     The  di^tin««ion,  liny.t-M-r,  i- 

worth  keeping  because  a  ronrrele  *^tone  i-.  often  pijr<h;i-<'d   from  roiid 

metal  quarries. 

Limestones  of  normal  type  range  in  •j^n'fi'  ^//avitv  from  ;^  4;  fo  /  "/t, 
averaging  about  2.60,  although  the  v«rry  -//f»  -ton*--  -Ahi'h  ;jf«-  t.',*  'ttUiKU- 
for  high  class  concrete,  may  fall  l/elo%  2.0 

Conglomerate,  or  pudding  -tor,^  h.-  it  i-  ofv-n  ofTf./-/;  *  *'*...\\.a 
\ery  coarse  grained  sandrtr/r^.  z^za^ta  -'  •;>''?.'  /r.;  .*  /"."  /  'o  o, 
2.80.     It  makes  a  gor^  **Ai'i»^r  :5'/;rf«r7^*^ 

Sandstones  of  rompiar^  \*:V  .r*-..    ."..  i    'v  J'/  v:  >,.';.  .;   -,  W*',,-  a  -^tA 
stones,  and  the  H'jdv/-;   F:.*-r   '\.  .*--^'.:j-.  "^      '  .•  ■  v      -      \i^*\\ii 

gravity  as  2.75.  m-hiV:  *:.*:  >r/^f  •*:••-'*';    "    r*-   v,"/.       ,/:  r'j^j-*  tuH'> 
fall  as  km-  a*  2.1s.  i  fk.r  <  ^ci*-  ■^.:  'i  -.  /  .'  /  4'- 

Shale  ami  *late  siih-r  »r  -  '•^^  //,'•/'  ^  -.  .  ^  -•.*->  T^f^ir/ 
and  shearing  strenrv:       'V^ 
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Specific  Gravity  of  Stone  from  Different-  Localities, 
Compiled  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel. 


TRAP. 


Locality. 

Massachusetts 

Boston    

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Duluth 

Taylors  Falls 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  Citv  Heights 

Little  Fall's 

New  York 

Staten  Island 


Specific 
Gravity. 

.      2.78 


3.00 
2.80 
3.00 

2.99 
2.86 


LIMESTONE. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Locality. 

Illinois 

Joliet 2.56 

Lemonl 2.51 

Quincy 2.57 

Indiana 

Bedford 2.4R 

Salem 2 .5 1 

Minnesota 

Frontenac 2 .63 

Winona 2 .67 

New  York 

Canajoharic 2.68 

Glens  Falls 2.70 

Kingston 2.6() 

Prospect   2.72 

Sandy  Hill 2.7^) 

Williamsvillc 


So  it  Limestone 


Franck 
Caen 


2-1 


1.84 


'Brownstone. 
'Medina  sandstone. 
'Pot^dara  sandstone. 


GRANITE. 


SpBoic 
Gnvky. 


Locality. 

California 

Penrhyn 2.77 

Rocklin 2.68 

Connecticut 

Greenwich 3.84 

New  London iJtIb 

Georgia 

Stone  Mt 2.6q 

Maine 

Hallowell 2^ 

Maryland 

Port  Deposit 2.72 

Massachusetts 

Quincy 2.70 

New  Hampshire 

Keene jJob 

New  York 

Ausable  Forks 2.76 

Rhode  Island 

Westerly 2.67 

Vermont 

Barre 2.65 

Wisconsin 

Ambere 2.71 

Montelio 2.64 


sandstone. 


Specific 
(;rant>. 


LfK'aliiy. 

Colorado 

Ft.  Collins 243 

Trinidad 2.34 

Connecticut 

Portland' 2.64 

MASSACHUsi-rrTS 

Longmeadow' ij^^ 

Minnesota 

Fond  du  Lac 2.24 

New  Jersey 

Belleville'   2.2b 

New  York 

Albion- 2.60 

Medina- 241 

Potsdam ' 2.60 

Oxford* 2.71 

Maiden'' 2.75 

Oswego 2.42 

Ohio 

Berea'^ 2.14 

Cleveland 2.21 

Massillon 2.11 

^Bluestone. 

-"^Hudson  River  Bluestone. 

"Bcrca  grit. 
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AVERAGE  SPECIFIC  ORAVITT  OF  8AKD  AND  STONE 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  4°  Cent.  (39°  Fahr.).  For  ordinary  tests  of  stone  and  sand,  the 
water  need  not  be  distilled  and  may  be  at  ordinary  temperature. 

A  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particles  of  the  sand  and 
stone  is  important  to  the  engineer  as  a  ready  means  of  determining  the 
j>ercentages  of  voids. 

The  uniformity  in  the  specific  gravity  of  different  sands  is  very  con 
venient  for  calculation.  Different  authorities  who  have  tested  large  quan- 
tities of  sand  have  reached  almost  identical  conclusion^  as  to  the  average 
specific  gravity,  and  all  state  that  it  is  practically  a  constant.  Mr.  Allen 
Hazen  gives  2.65,  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  2.64,  Mr.  R.  Feret  in  France 
states  that  "one  may  without  appreciable  error  adopt  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  2.65  for  siliceous  sands,"*  while  Mr.  E.  Candlot  gives  limits  of 
2.60  to  2.68  for  sands  which  are  not  porous. f  The  specific  gravity  of 
ailcareous  sands  averages  about  2.69  by  absolute  determination,  or  about 
2.55  if  measured  by  the  total  volume  of  the  particles  having  their  pores 
filled  with  air. 

Gravels  also  have  quite  uniform  specific  gravity.  According  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Schutt^,  who  has  tested  gravel  from  more  than  forty  localities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  an  average  value  is  2.66. 

The  following  table  gives  average  values  of  various  concrete  aggregates. 
In  every  case,  the  specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  an  abso- 
lutely solid  unit  volume  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume 
of  water.  Specific  gravities  of  stone  from  various  localities  are  given  on 
page  162. 

Average  Specific  Gravity  of  Various  Aggregates.     {See  p.  163.) 

Weight  of  a  solid 
Specific  cu.  ft.  of  rock. 

Material.  Gravity.  lb.  Authority. 

Sand 2.65  165  Allen  Hazen 

Gravel 2.66  165  A.  E.  Schutte 

Conglomerate 2.6  162  Robert  Spurr  Weston 

Granite 2.7  168  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Limestone 2.6  162  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Trap    2.9  180  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Slate    2.7  168  Tod's  Tablest 

Sandstone 2.4  1 50  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Cinders  (bituminous)    1.5  OS  The  authors 

^Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  d^Encouragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Nationale,  1897,  Vol.  II,  p.  1591. 
-^iments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  246. 
{EDqrdopedia  Britannica. 
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BIETHOD  OF  DETERMININO  8PE0IFI0  ORAVITT 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  material  is  determined  by  dividing 
its  weight  by  the  weight  of  water  which  it  displaces  when  immersed. 

The  size  of  sample  necessary  for  the  accurate  determination  of  a  sand 
or  stone  of  fairly  uniform  texture  depends  chiefly  upon  the  delicacy  of  the 
apparatus  employed.  If  scales  reading  to  grams,  and  measures  reading 
to  cubic  centimeters,  are  employed,  a  sample  of  250  grams  should  gi\'e 
accurate  results  to  two  decimal  places.  With  scales  reading  to  J  ounce, 
a  sample  of  4  lb.  is  necessary  for  similar  accuracy.  The  water  must  be 
maintained  at  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.). 

The  sample  should  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quartering  described  on 
page  280. 

Before  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  siliceous  sand,  the  sample  should 
be  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  212°  Fahr.  (100®  Cent.) 
until  there  is  no  further  loss  in  weight.  A  porous  stone,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  first  moistened  sufficiently  to  fill  its  pores,  and  then  the  surfaces 
of  the  particles  dried  by  means  of  blotting  paper.  If  this  method  is 
followed,  the  material  should  be  in  a  similar  condition  when  its  voids 
are  determined  by  the  method  given  on  page  165.  The  absolute 
specific  gravity  of  the  porous  stone  may  be  afterward  found  by  drying  in 
an  oven  and  correcting  for  the  moisture  lost. 

The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  sand  or  stone  may  be  determined 
with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  scales  reading  to  J  ounce  or  to  5  grams, 
and  a  tall  glass  vessel  with  a  reference  mark,  such  as  a  cylinder  or  a 
pharmacist's  graduate.      The  method  is  as  follows: 

Make  a  mark  at  any  convenient  place  on  the  neck  of  the  vessel; 

Kill  the  vessel  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.)  up 

to  this  mark; 
Take  a  known  weight  in  grams  or  ounces  of  the  material; 
Pour  material   into  ves>el   carefully,  a  few  grains  at   a  time,  so  that  no 

bubbles  of  air  art-  carried  in  with  it; 
Pour  out  the  clear  water  displaced  by  the  material  (leaving  water  in  the 

vcNsel  u])  to  the  level  of  the  mark),  and  weigh  the  water  poured  out. 
J.et 

.V  =  Weight  of  material  placed  in  vessel. 
11'  =  Weight  of  water  (li>[)lace(l. 

Then 

Specitic  <jravitv  of  material  =  —  (i) 
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It  is  essential  that  the  weight  of  water  displaced  be  weighed  to  within 
i2%.  If  the  scales  are  not  sufl&ciently  sensitive,  more  material  must 
be  taken  and  a  larger  vessel  used.  With  balances  sensitive  to  i  gr.  or 
■j*j  oz.  the  displacement  of  more  than  3  ounces  of  water  is  necessar}'. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMININO  VOIDS 

The  voids  in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  tables  on  pages  166  and  167.  Special  determinations  may  be 
made  as  described  below. 

The  percentage  of  voids  in  sand  or  fine  broken  stone  cannot  be  accu- 
rately obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  placing  in  a  measure  and  pour- 
ing in  water,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  to  drive  out  all  the  air. 
There  may  be  enough  of  this  held  to  amount  to  10%  of  the  volume  of  the 
sand,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  error  in  the  percentage  of  voids. 

The  voids  in  coarse  stone  containing  no  particles  imder  J-inch 
diameter  may  be  determined  by  placing  in  a  box  c«"  pail  of  known 
volume  and  pouring  in  water,  but  if  the  specific  gravity  is  known,  the 
method  described  below'  is  simpler  and  more  accurate. 

The  only  apparatus  required  are  scales  of  fair  accuracy  and  an  exact 
measure  which  contains  not  less  than  i  cu.  ft.  If  a  cubic  foot  measure  is 
not  available  a  i6-quart  pail  will  answer  the  purpose,  although  com- 
pactness of  the  sand  is  less  easily '  adjusted  because  of  the  small 
diameter.  Such  a  pail  holds  slightly  over  i  cu.  ft.  and  the  exact  measure 
is  determined  by  weighing  the  pail,  pouring  in  31  lb.  2  oz.  of  water,  and 
marking  the  level  of  the  surface.  The  pail  up  to  this  mark  contains 
i  cu.  ft.  of  any  material. 

The  method  of  determining  the  voids  is  as  follows: 

Weigh  the  measure; 

Fill  the  measure  to  the  required  level  with  the  material  in  the  state  in 

which  the  percentage  of  voids  is  required,  that  is,  loose,  shaken,  or 

packed ; 
Weigh,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  measure,  calling  the  net  weight  of  a 

cubic  foot  of  the  material,  S; 

If  the  material  consists  of,  or  contains,  sand  or  fine  stone,  correct  for 
moisture  by  taking  an  exact  weight,  —  about  10  lb.,  —  drying  in  an 
oven  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  212°  Fahr.  (100^  Cent.)  imtil  there 
is  no  further  loss  in  weight,  and  after  calculating  the  percentage  of 
moistiu-e  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  original  moist  sand  or  stone, 
express  the  percentage  as  a  decimal,  p. 
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Select  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot   of  absolutely  solid    roclc*   from  the 
table  on  page  163,  and  call  it  R. 

Per  cent  of  absolute  voids  =  [  i  — lioo  (i) 


The  air  voids  are  determined,  if  desired,  by  deducting  the  volume  of 
moisture  (its  weight  divided  by  the  weigh!  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water) 

PtTcenlages  oj   Voids   Cormponding  lo    DigtreHt    Wtighls   per  Cubic  Foot  oj  Stti. 

Oravrl,  and  Broken  Sloiir  Containing  Various  Percentages 

oj  Moisture.     {See  p.  168.) 
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in  a  unit  volume  of  the  sand  or  stone,  from  the  total  voids.    Expressed 
in  percentages  with  notation  same  as  above, 

Sp 

Per  cent,  of  air  voids  =  Per  cent,  of  absolute  voids 100      (4) 

62.3 

Example,  —  Given  a  sand  whose  loose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  found 
to  be  92  lb.  and  its  moisture  3%  by  weight.  Find  the  percentage  of  voids 
in  the  loose  sand. 

Solution  by  formula.  —  Since  from  the  example  5  =  92  and  p  =  0.03, 
and,  from  table  on  page  163,  /?  =  165, 


Percentage  of  absolute  voids  =  ( i  — ^      ^     ) 

\  165  / 


100 


=  45y/(? 

This  percentage  includes  the  space  occupied  by  the  moisture.     The  net 

percentage  of  voids  occupied  by  air  alone  is  the  difference  between  the 

absolute  voids  and  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume.     Moisture  is 

2.76 

92  X  0.03  =  2.76  lb.,  or =  0.044  cu.  ft.,  corresponding  to  4.4%  voids 

62.3 

by  volume,  hence  air  voids  are  45.9%  —  4-4%  =  41.5%- 

Percentages  of  Voids  Corresponding  to  Different  Weights  per  Cubic  Fool  of  Dry 
Broken  Stone  of  Various  Specific  Gravities.     {See  p.  168.) 
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Note. — Average  specific  gravity  of  bituminous  coal  cinders  may  be  taken  as 
^Sandstooe.  tOranite  and  slates. 

and  conglomerates.  fTrap. 
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Solution  by  table  (p.  i66.)  —  Opposite  92  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  interpobtmg 
between  2^/(  and  4%  moisture,  is  46.0%  of  absolute  voids.  From  last 
column  3%  by  weight  corresponds  to  3%  x  1.5  =  4.5%  by  volume. 
46.0%  — -  4.5%  =  41-5%  air  voids. 

Tables  of  Voids.  From  the  tables  on  pages  166  and  167,  the  voids 
in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  thus  be  determined  simply  by 
weighing  the  material  and  ^ding  the  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in 
it,  as  above  described.  Since  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  v<^ume  is 
always  greater  than  its  percentage  by  weight,  and  the  two  are  not  pro- 
portional to  each  other,  the  final  column  is  inserted  in  the  first  table 
for  convenience  in  calculating  the  moisture  by  volume. 

VOIDS  AKD  DENSITT  OF  MIXTURES  OF  DIFFERBNT 

SIZED  MATERIALS 

The  term  density  as  applied  to  mortar  is  defined  on  page  135.  Similarly, 
in  a  dr}'  material,  such  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  it  is  represented  by  the 
total  volume  of  the  solid  particles  entering  into  a  unit  volume  of  the  aggre- 
gate. In  dry  materials  the  density  is  the  complement  of  the  voids,  since  a 
material  which  has,  say,  40%  voids  will  have  a  density  of  0.60;  but  density 
is  a  more  correct  term  to  use  than  voids  because  it  is  applicable  to  con- 
cretes and  mortars  in  which  connection  the  term  voids  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  The  example  on  page  139  illustrates  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  density  of  a  concrete  or  mortar. 

The  densities  of  dry  aggregates  of  uniform  specific  gravity,  or  of  mixtures 
in  uniform  proportions  of  materials  with  different  specific  gravities,  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  weights.  Yor  example,  the  densities  of  different 
dry  sands  may  be  compared  by  weight;  or  the  densities  of  different  mix- 
tures of  sand  and  broken  trap  in  pr()|)ortions,  say,  2  parts  sand  to  4  parts 
trap  may  be  compared  by  weight;  but  the  density  of  sand  and  the  density 
of  trap  screenings  cannot  be  compared  In'  weights  unless  the  differing 
specific  gravities  are  taktm  into  account. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  laws  formulated  on  page  160,  both  the 
terms  density  and  voids  are  used  in  relation  to  the  drv  materials. 

Voids  in  Masses  of  Similar  Sized  Particles,  (i)  The  fact  that  the 
])ercentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  s[)hercs  symmetrically  piled  in  the 
theoretically  most  compact  manner  is  independent  of  the  actual  diameter 
is  simi)ly  a  geometrical  proposili(  n,  evident  without  demonstration  by  in- 
s|)eclion  of  Fig.  58. 

In  actual  exi)erimcnt  it  has  been  found  that  while  the  percentage  of 
voids  is  uniform  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  spheres,  it  is  impossible  to 
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pour  spheres  into  a  measure  so  that  they  will  arrange  themselves  sym- 
metrically, and  the  rather  astonishing  result  has  been  reached  by  Mr. 
Fuller  (see  p.  186)  that  44%  is  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  which  can 
be  obtained  with  equal  jjerfect  spheres,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
actual  diameters  or  the  size  of  the  receptacle. 

The  following  simple  demonstration,*  which  is  of  theoretical  interest, 
proves  that  the  percentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  spheres  symmetri- 
cally piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  is  26%,  and  that  the  radii  (and 
consequently  the  diameters)  of  the  two  next  smaller  spheres  which  can 


Fig.  58.  —  Spheres  of  Equal  Size.     {See  p.  168.) 


Ijc  inscribed  between  the  larger  ones  are  respectively  0.41   and  0.22  of 
the   radius  of  the  large  spheres. 

The  circles  in  Fig.  58  represent  a  horizontal  plan  of  two  layers  of  spheres. 

The  centers  A^  Aj  Bj  Dj  form  a  regular  tetrahedron. 
Let  edge  be  2. 
Altitude  =  difiFerence  between  level  of  centers    A,  B,  C,    and  level   of 

centers  D,  E  is  —  \/6~ 

3 
Let  number  of  spheres  in  a  layer  be  w,  number  of  layers  n. 

♦For  which  the  authors  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Harry  W.  Tyler. 
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4    TT 


Volume  of  one  sphere  is 


3 

4fn  tr 


Volume  of  spheres  in  a  layer, 

3 

Volume  of  all  spheres,       ^  -  (approx.)  =  V^ 

3 
Cross-section  of  including  space  is  2  V^  n  (approx.) 

Volume  of  including  space  is  2  \/^  »  X—  \/6~  w  (approx.) 

3 
=  4  \/2~  w  w  (approx.)  =  Fj 


TT 


Ratio    -   = -—  =    -  '^— _^  =  0.74  (approx.)  corresponding  to 

V2       3X4WW\/2         3  VT 

a!>out  26%  voids. 
Inscribed  Spheres. 

1.  Sphere  inscribed  between  spheres  Aj  A2  Bj  and  D,: 

Distance  from  any  vertex  \  of  tetrahedron  to  center  is  }  \/6~ 

22 

Radius  of   small  sphere  =  \  \/6  —  i  =  0.22  (approx.)  or  about  - —  of 

the  radius  of  the  large  spheres.  ^^^ 

2.  Sphere  inscribed  between  A,  B,  Bj  and  I),  Y)^  ^i- 

Distance  from  A-  to  K,  is  2v/~ 

—  41 

Radius     of    small    sphere  =  \/2   —  i  =  0.41  (approx.)  or  about  —  of 

the  radius  of  the  large  spheres. 

(2)  The  projx)sition  that  if  a  dry  material  such  as  sand,  pebbles,  or 
irregular  broken  stone,  having  grains  of  fairly  uniform  shapes,  be  separated 
by  screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  ^411  con- 
tain approximately  equal  percentages  of  voids,  is  not  so  self-evident,  but 
ex|)eriment  proves  that  in  j)ortions  of  the  same  material  screened  to 
uniform  sizes  the  percentages  of  voids  will  be  substantially  alike  until 
very  fine  sizes  are  reached,  such  as  will  pass  a  No.  74  sieve;  below  this 
degree  of  fineness  the  particles  are  entangled  by  air.  The  authors  have 
found  by  experiments  given  in  the  following  table,  that  different  lots  of 
broken  stone  from  the  same  cjuarry,  each  screened  to  uniform  size,  ^inll 
contain  substantially  the  same  percentages  of  voids,  but  that  lots  of  stone 
from  (litTerent  quarries  screened  to  the  same  size  may  differ  because  of 
the  structure  of  the  rock.  Published  records  usually  show  slight 
variations  in  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  different  sized  broken  stone, 
but    it    is    noticeable    that    some    authorities    give    the   heaviest  weight, 
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which  corresponds  to  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids,  for  the  larger  sizes, 
while  others  give  the  reverse.  For  example,  Patton's  Civil  Engineering 
gives  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  in  the  coarsest  broken  stone,  while 
Butler's  Portland  Cement  gives  the  smallest  percentage  in  the  finest 
stone.  The  variation  in  results  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  differences  in 
methods  of  compacting  and  to  the  variations  in  the  sizes  of  the  stones  of 
each  lot. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Feret  in  France,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F,  Richardson 
in  the  United  States,  show  that  the  percentages  of  voids  in  absolutely  drj' 
sand  which  hasbeen  screened  to  uniform  size  are  almost  identical.  Mr.  Feret, 
experimenting  by  shoveLng  dry  sand  loosely  into  a  50  liter  (1.8  cu.  ft.) 
box,  —  a  measure  large  enough  to  eliminate  errors  of  placing,  —  found 
that  fine  (F)  medium  (M)  and  coarse  (G)  sands  each  contained  about  50% 
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e  defined  on  page  142,  in  the  Ijest 


voids,  while  mixing  the  sizes,  v 
proportions  reduced  the  voids  ti 

D«nMit  Mixture  of  Sand  uid  Stone.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  densest 
mixture  occurs  with  particles  of  different  sizes  is  so  evident  as  to  require 
no  proof,  and  this  being  recognized,  it  follows  that  the  least  density 
and  hence  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  when  the  grains  are 
all  of  the  same  size.  The  converse  of  this  proposition,  that  the  smallest 
percentage  of  voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  graded  so  that  the  voids  of 
each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles  which  will  enter  them,  is 

md  11.1%  No-  4  (dust). 


ija 
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illustraled  in  Figs.  59,  60,  anil  61,  and  is  imptirinnl  tn  its  applied 
tlte  selection  of  materialit  (or  concrete. 

{4)  Tlie  fact  thai  an  aggregale  consisting  of  n  mislure  of  »loa 
sand  has  greater  density,  that  is,  contains  fewer  voids  than  the  saw 


-  IJlTitt  Stones  with  Voiils  filled  w-i;1 


nrt.    (St*  f,  ij».> 


is  illustrated  by  comparison  of  Figs.  59  ami  61.  The  voi<is  of  the  lfti|e 
stone  in  Fig.  jg  are  filled  with  sand,  while  the  voids  in  the  same  large 
stone  in  Fig.  61  arc  filled  with  mixed  sand  and  stone,  and  iht-  mnjw  of  ihe 
mixture  is  evidently  deii.^er,  that  is,  it  conlnins  more  solid  matcrioL- 
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law  relates  directly  to  the  difference  between  mortar  and  concrete.  The 
substitution  of  stones  for  small  masses  of  sand  reduces  the  voids  and  con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  cement  required.  Extending  the  principle  to 
the  fixing  of  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  it  is  evident  that  for  maximum 


Fig.  61.  —  Large  Stones,  with  Voids  filled  with  medium  sized  Stones  surrounded  by 
smaller  Stones  and  Sand  so  as  to  give  Graded  Mixture.     {See  p.  172.) 

economy  and  equal  strength  there  should  be  used  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  stone  in  proportion  to  the  sand,  the  strength  of  concrete  being 
often  actually  increased  simply  by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion 
of  the  sand.  In  the  following  table  this  is  illustrated  by  tests  selected 
from  Mr.  Fuller's  6-inch  beam  experiments,  which  are  given  in  full  on 
page  258. 

Relation  of  Strength  of  Concrete  to  Relative  Proportions  of  Sand 

and  Stone.     {See  p.  ly^.) 

Modulus  of  Rupture 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

439 

355 
210 

<>3 


The  total  amount  of  aggregate  in  each  case  is  the  same,  namely,  one  part 
cement  to  6  p>arts  sand  and  stone,  but  the  strength  varies  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  each,  from  93  lb.  to  504  lb. 

(5)  The  discussion  of  Fuller's  experiments  on  the  relation  of  the  best 


Proportions  by  weight  of 
aggregate. 

Proportions  by  weight  of 

cement  to  sand  and 

broken  stone. 

6 

i:  1:5 

:6 

1:2:4 

6 

6 

:6 

^'3''3 
1:4:  2 
1:  6:  0 
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practical  mixture  of  sizes  to  a  parabolic  curve  is  given  in  Chapter  XI, 
page  195. 

Effect  of  Shape  of  Grain.  (6)  The  fact  that  round  grains,  such  as 
gravel,  contain  fewer  voids  than  material  with  angular  grains^  such- 11 
broken  stone,  even  if  the  particles  in  both  are  the  same  size,  b  pniwd 
from  experiments  in  America  and  France.  Mr.  Allen  Hazen  nf ■tri*  Ijit 
round  grained  water- worn  sands  have  from  2%  to  5%  less  vofab  fljiia 
corresponding  sharp  grains  of  sand.  Mr.  Feretf  also  has  studied  jfte 
effect  of  the 'shape  of  the  grain  upon  the  density  of  sand,  using  in 
case  an  artificial  mixture  of  three  sizes,  with  the  following  results: 

Effect  of  Character  of  Sand  Grains  upon  the  Volume  of  the  Sand.     (See  f,  174.) 

By  R.  Feret. 


Nature  of  Sand 


Shape  rtf  OniiDs 


Actual  noUd 
Utcrof 


Not  shaken,  Shtkcom 
liter       refmaLlMr 


Quartzite  crushcci  in  jaw  crusher :  Laminated 

('rushed  shells I  Flat 

(inmnd  quartzite j  Angular 

Natural  granitic  sand  ■  Rounded 


0.52s  oMa 

0.557  o-»2 

0-579  0.716 

0.651  0.744 


The  voids  in  each  case  arc  the  comj^lements  of  the  figures  given. 

The  conclusion  to  l)e  drawn  is  that  the  real  volume  increases  (and 
therefore  the  voids  decrease)  as  the  sand  approaches  the  round  form. 

When  experimenting  uiH)n  gravels  and  broken  stone  Mr.  FeretJ  sepa- 
rated each  into  three  sizes  which  he  called  res|)ectively :     . 

G  (coarse)  passing  holes  of  6  cm.  (2.36  in.)   diameter  and  retained  by 

holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter; 
M  (medium)  pas.sing   holes   of  4   cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter  and   retained 

by  holes  of  2  cm.  (o.yg  in.)  diameter; 
F   (fine)  passing  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  (iiameter  and  retained  by  holes 

of  I  cm.  (o.  V)  in.)  diameter. 

Kach  si/.e  «^f  broken  stone  loosely  measured  tjave  al)<)ut  52^  voids,  and 
each  size  of  ixravel  about  40^  (  void^.  The  void>  in  the  broken  stone  were 
reduced  to  47'  [ ,  the  lowest  result  obtainal)lc,  i)y  mixing  G  and  F  in  about 

♦Twrntv-fourth  Annual  Re{>ort,  Ma<.sachust'tt?  Statt*  BoarJ  of  Health,  1891. 
f. Ann  alt"  (lr«  Fonts  ct  Chau<.sdes,  1892,  IT,  p.  -^2. 
lAnnales  des  Fonts  ct  Chauise'cs,  1892,  TI,  p.  15-;. 
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qiial  pans  with  00  M.  and  in  the  fxA\v\  to  34^   with  abmil  ,ij  pans  of 
J  to  cine  part  o(  F.     Thes*  liE:ures  are  of  course  dirrcllv  applicable  only 

■n 


ftc.  61.— Standard  Otuwa  Sand,  dn'.»      Fir,.  6,t.  -  Slandard   Oltawa   Sand    with 


1 


special  materials  whicli  he  studied,  and  do  not  apply  to  gravel  or 
■  i>-  containing  sand  or  du!5l, 

PhotographB  of  Sand.     Phntngraphs  of  three  typet  of  taxA  are  shown 
to  65.     Figures  62  and  6;  are  photographs  of  the  Ottawa, 


MiptiiirJ   ro) 
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Illinois,  bank  sand  screened  to  the  size  selected  for  the  standard  sand 
by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  They 
illustrate  the  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  sand  grains, 
which  is  more  fully  described  below.  Fig.  64  is  an  ordinary  bank  sand 
from  Eastenif-Massachusetts  which  has  passed  through  and  been  re- 
tained by  the  same  screens  as  the  Ottawa  sand.  Fig.  65  is  a  sample 
of  crushed  quartz  sand,  formerly  the  standard  in  the  United  States. 
The  sands  are  all  reduced  by  the  same  number  of  diameters.  The 
Ottawa  sand,  Figs.  62  and  63,  is  apparently  of  finer  grain  than  dther 
the  bank  sand  or  the  crushed  quartz,  but  close  inspection  will  show  that 
its  grains,  very  uniform  in  size,  are  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
smallest  grains  in  the  other  sands.  In  other  words,  all  the  grains  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  a  No.  30  sieve,  the  lot  of  sand  from  which  it 
was  screened  containing  no  larger  particles. 

Effect  of  Moisture  on  Sand  and  Screenings.  (7)  Moist  sand  occupies  more 
space  and  weighs  less  per  cubic  foot  than  dr}'  sand.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  what  one  would  naturally  suppose.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  the  addition  of  water  can  reduce  the  weight  of  any  raateriaL  The 
statement  is  readily  proved,  however,  by  shoveling  a  small  quantity  of 
natural  sand  as  it  comes  fmm  the  bank  with,  say,  3%  or  4%  of  moisture  into 
a  measure  and  drying  it.  The  sand  will  settle,  leaving  the  surface  much 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  measure.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  film  of  water  coats  each  particle  of  sand  and 
separates  it  by  surface  tension  from  the  grains  surrounding  it.  This  is 
illustrate<l  in  Figs.  62  and  63,  page  175,  the  grains  of  the  moist  sand 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  the  film  of  water.  Fine  sand yhanng 
a  larger  number  of  grains,  and  consequently  more  surface  area,  is  more 
increase<l  in  bulk  by  the  addition  of  water  than  coarse  sand.  The 
volume  of  coarse  broken  stone  and  gravel  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
changed  by  moisture,  while  small  broken  stone  composed  largely  of 
particles  of  less  than  J-inch  diameter  is  affected  like  sand. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  ]M)ure(l  into  a  vessel  containing  dr}'  sand, 
the  bulk  is  not  increased  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  particles,  but  if  the 
sand  after  moistening  is  dumped  out  and  then  turned  back  into  the  vessel 
with  a  shovel  or  trowel,  its  hulk  will  be  increased.  On  the  same  principle, 
a  sand  hank  does  not  swell  in  hulk  during  a  shower,  but  the  eiTect  of  the 
moisture  is  shown  in  the  excavated  material  as  soon  as  it  is  loosened  with 
the  shovel,  and  therefore  it-;  loose  measurement  for  concrete  or  mortal 
is  effected. 
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diagram  in  Fig.  65,  plotted  by  Mr.  Fuller*  from  experiments 
I  dngle  sample  of  natural  sand  mixed  by  weight  with  var>'ing  per- 
es  of  water,  illustrates  theeffectsof  moisture  upon  the  actual  percent- 
voidsinsandsloose  and  tamped.  The  volumes  produced  by  vaiying 
s  of  compacting  are  located  between  the  two  curves.  It  is  noticeable 
oth  the  loose  and  tamped  sand  increase  in  volume  with  the  addition 
er  and  reach  a  maximum  with  about  6^4  of  water,  then  decrease,  and 
,  when  saturated,  return  tu  slightly  less  than  their  original  dry 
The  same  sand,  it  isseen,maycontainfrom27%  t0  44%  of  absolute 
according  to  the  percentage  of  water  and  the  degree  of  compacting. 
The  percentage  trf  water  by 
weight  which  will  give  the 
greatest  bulk, — corresponding, 
of  course,  to  the  largest  per- 
centage of  absolute  voids, — 
varies  with  diSerentsandsfrom 
S%  to  8%. 

The  actual  variation  on  dif- 
ferent days  in  the  percentage 
(if  moisture  in  a  natural  bank 
sand  wa.s  found  by  theauthora, 
in  a  series  of  experiments,  to 
range  from  ii%  to  sJ%  of  the 
total  weight,  or  from  al%  to 
7i%  of  the  bulk  of  the  moist 
sand.  The  sand,  screened 
from  a  gravel  bank  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  ranged  in 
coarseness  from  very  fine  to 
that  which  would  pass  a  finch 
fcreen.  The  moist  sample  was  taken  from  the  pile  the  day  after  a 
r,  and  weighc<i  84J  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  dryer  sample,  taken 
I  period  of  dry  weather,  weighed  107  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 
imple  of  very  tine  sand  which  had  been  standing  in  a  pile  through 
me  shower  contained  gj* }  of  moisture  by  weight,  corresponding  to 
»y  volume.  Ordinarj-  KTavcl,  on  the  other  hand,  from  which  the 
ad  been  screened,  was  foun<l  after  a  heavy  rain  to  contain  only  1.8% 
sture  bv  weight,  this  being  ai>parently  the  maximum  quantity  which 
Id  hold. 

*F.„tin.f'iHt  -V™.,  July  31,  1901,  p.  Si. 


.  — Perccnlagf  of  Absolute  Voids  in 
Tal  Bank  Sanil  tonuining  Vaning  Pri 
l^of  MoiMurc,      (5«  p.  177.) 
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The  maker  of  concrete  is  especially  interested  in  the  influence  of  moistuie 
upon  the  bulk  of  sand  and  upon  its  voids  (i)  because  of  its  effect  upon  tbc 
actual  measurement  of  sand  used  in  construction  work,  and  (2)  because 
of  its  effect  upon  his  experimental  determinations  of  proportions. 

Rather  incomplete  experiments  of  the  authors  tend  to  show  that  the 
actual  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  volume  of  sand  used  in  concrete  and 
mortar  may  often  be  less  than  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  various 
experiments  cited,  and  dei>ends  largely  ujwn  the  processes  of  handling  the 
sand.  For  example,  fairly  dr}-  sand  (3%  moisture)  shoveled  by  laborers 
from  the  pile  into  the  regular  sand -measuring  box  weighed  454  lb.,  while 
after  a  rain,  the  sand  (with  ^%  moisture)  shoveled  from  the  pile  into  the 
same  box  weighed  464  lb.,  that  is,  the  moist  sand  was  slightly  heavier  than 
the  dry.  Further  handling  reversed  these  relations,  for  on  weighing  these 
two  sands  in  a  half  cubic  foot  measure,  the  moist  sand,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, was  lighter  than  the  dr\'. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  rain  which  affected  the  moisture  occurred  after  the  sand 
had  been  excavated  and  piled  near  the  mixing  platform,  its  bulk,  as 
suggested  on  page  176,  was  not  affected.  The  laborers  handling  the 
moist  sand  took  large  shovelfuls  and  the  arrangement  of  the  grains  was 
not  greatly  disturbed.  If  the  sand  had  been  excavated  after  the  rain, 
the  handling  with  shovels  and  dumping  from  the  cart  j)robably  would 
have  rearranged  the  grains  so  that  the  moist  siind  would  have  weighed 
less  than  the  dry  in  the  large  measure  as  well  as  in  the  small  box. 

Mr.  Feret*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  mortars  of  nominally  the  samf 
proportions  are  richer  in  winter  than  in  summer  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  siind.  which,  by  increasing  its  bulk,  reduces  the 
absolute  volume  of  the  grains  in  a  unit  of  measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
mortars  are  leaner  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather  because  the  sand  ha> 
greater  density  when  dry. 

In  the  experimental  study  of  sand  for  determining  the  proportions  of 
cement  to  !)e  used,  the  effect  of  moisture  is  excee<lingly  important. 
The  voids  in  absolutely  dry  sand  are  certainly  no  criterion  of  its  qualities 
for  mortar,  while  a  moist  sand  will  give  entirely  different  results  on  differ- 
ent days.  The  l)est  that  can  be  done,  if  the  study  can  be  pursued  no 
further  than  void  determination,  is  to  select  conditions  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  average,  and  after  determining  the  voids,  considered  as  air  alone  and 
also  as  s|)ace  occupied  l)y  the  air  and  moisture,  to  use  the  results  as  a  basis 
for  judgment,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  volume  of  ])aste  made  from  100  lb. 

*Annal»*s  dos  Fonts  cl  Chauss«V^,  1S92,  II,  p.  26. 
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of  neat  Portland  cement,  while  varying  largely  with  different  brands, 
averages  about  0.86  cubic  feet,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  additional  water 
required  for  the  sand  (see  pages  146  and  221)  actually  occupies  space  in 
the  resulting  mortar. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  extreme  variation 
in  the  same  sand  under  different  conditions  is  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
results  by  the  usual  void  experiments  upon  sand  alone,  which  will  be  of 
accurate  value  in  the  consideration  of  mortar  and  concrete,  and  the  prac- 
tkai  necessity  of  employing  methods  such  as  are  described  by  the  authors 
in  Chapter  IX,  page  138,  or  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  Chapter  XI. 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  referred  chiefly  to  the  variation 
^  in  the  condition  of  the  same   sand. 

The  importance  of  studying  mortars 
rather  than  the  sand  alone  is  still 
further  emphasized  by  the  varying 
effect  of  moisture  upon  sands  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  This  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  Mr.  Feret's  paper.*  In 
studying  the  normal  consistency  of 
mortars  he  finds  that  not  only  every 
cement  but  also  every  sand  has  a 
definite percentageof  water  necessar>' 
to  bring  it  to  what  may  be  called 
normal  consistency.  This  he  illus- 
trates in  the  triangle  shown  in  Fig.  67 
(constructed  as  described  on  page 
143)1  g'™'g  the  "proportions  of  water  (by  weight)  required  for  ground 
quartz  sands  of  all  granulometric  composition."  It  is  evident  from  the 
diagram  that  coarae  sandsit  G,  require  3%  by  weight  of  water,  medium 
sands,  M,  9%,  and  fine  sands,  F,  2,1%,  while  mixtures  of  the  three  sizes 
require  intermediate  percentages. 

Oompwtiiig:  of  Broken  Stone  uid  Oravel.  Since  concrete  is  usually 
compacted  by  ramming  or  lubrication  of  semi-liquid  mortar,  the 
density  or  the  percentage  of  voids  in  compacted  material  is  an  important 
function.  The  statement  has  been  made  frequently  ihat  the  aggregate 
compacts  more  when  rammed  in  concrete  than  when  rammed  dri,-  or  merely 
moistened  with  water,  because  the  mortar  acts  as  a  lubricant.  Experi- 
ments by  the  authors  indicate   that   broken  stone  under    the   same   ram- 

•Aasaki  de>  Pooli  e\  Chiustrci,,  1891,  II. 

'Tkc  nm  of  tcneat  defining  coanr,  medium,  ind  fine  >and<  in  given  on  p*ge  141. 


Fig.  67.  — Percentages  of  Water  Re- 
qtiiird  to  Gage  Ground  Qtunz  Sand 
of  all  Granulometric  Compositions. 
(5er  p.  m) 
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ming  will  compress  on  the  average  i%  more  when  it  is  moistened  than 
when  drv,  and  that  an  amount  of  mortar  sufficient  to  lubricate  without 
filling  the  voids  produces  no  further  reduction  in  volume.  For  example, 
a  volume  of  broken  stone  mixed  with  20%  of  mortar  and  rammed  in 
6-inch  layers  produced  a  volume  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  rammed 
broken  stone  which  had  been  merely  moistened. 

Further  experiments,  partially  outlined  in  the  table  on  page  171,  upon 
gravel  and  also  upon  varying  sizes  and  mixtures  of  trap  rock  from  two 
quarries,  the  one  producing  a  soft  and  the  other  an  exceedingly  hard  stone, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  with  stones  of  the  same  general  structure,  tHc 
percentage  of  reduction  in  volume  by  similar  ramming  in  6-inch  layers  is 
quite  uniform,  irrespective  of  the  actual  sizes  of  the  particles,  their 
relative  sizes,  the  percentage  of  voids,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
degree  of  hardness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  ramming  the 
same  stone  will  ver)'  largely  affect  the  amount  of  compacting.  Broken 
stone  of  the  nature  of  trap,  whether  hard  or  soft,  was  found  to  compact 
when  spread  in  6-inch  layers  about  14%  either  under  light  ramming  or 
shaking  the  measure,  and  about  21%  under  heavy  ramming.  In  actual 
concrete  work  this  large  reduction  of  volume  is  of  course  seldom  reached, 
because  imperfect  mixing  and  the  necessar>'  coating  of  the  particles  require 
a  larger  percentage  of  mortar  than  will  just  fill  the  voids  of  the  rammed 
stone,  and  the  bulk  of  concrete  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
stone. 

Screened  gravel  spread  in  6-inch  layers  and  uncon fined,  compacted  al)out 
12%  under  either  light  or  heavy  ramming. 

These  f)ercentages  of  compacting  are  based  ujK)n  the  loose  meas- 
urement of  the  material  as  thrown  by  a  laborer  into  a  barrel  or  box 
measure.  Rehandling  a  material  like  broken  stone  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher  tends  to  mix  particles  of  unequal  size  and  therefore  to  compact  it 
very  .slightly.  In  one  cast*  a  screened  stone  fresh  from  the  crusher 
compacted  1%  when  rehandled  once,  and  an  additional  j%  when  re- 
handled  the  second  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  meth(Ml  of  shoveling  broken  stone  into 
a  measure  has  but  .slight  etlcct  upon  its  shrinkage;  for  example,  a  lot  of 
stone  thrown  with  force  into  an  inclined  barrel  cKcupied  a  space  scarcely 
appreciably  less  than  when  very  carefully  and  lightly  placed.  On  the 
other  hand,  dr()|)ping  from  a  considerable  height  does  affect  the  volume, 
for  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald*  states  that  broken  stone  dropped  12  feet  into 
a  car  .shrank  to  a  volume  ^[i  less  than  when  it  was  measured  in  a  bo-x. 

*Tran>actions  American  Society  i>f  Civil  Enginrt-rs,  Vol.  XXXT,  p.  303. 
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Sand,  unlike  stone,  is  largely  affected  by  the  manner  of  shoveling  and  the 
size  of  the  receptacle. 

Oompacting  of  Sand.  The  degree  of  compacting  of  sand  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  moisture  which  it  contains.  The  dry 
sand  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  66,  page  177,  when  thoroughly  tamped 
compacted  from  34%  to  27%  voids  or  9.6%  in  volume,*  the  sand  with  6P/c 
moisture  from  44%  to  31%  voids  or  18.8%  in  volume,  and  the  saturated 
iNand  from  ^^%  to  26^%  voids  or  8.8%  in  volume. 

Attention  is  called  by  Mr.  Feret  to  the  fact  that  the  measurement  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  sand  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
it,  but  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  box  which  is  used  for  the  measure,  the 
quantity  of  sand  introduced  at  a  time,  —  that  is,  the  size  of  a  shovelful,  — 
the  height  from  which  it  falls,  the  amount  of  shaking,  if  any,  given  to  the 
l>ox  during  filling,  the  amount  of  compacting  given  to  the  mass  when  leveling 
it  off,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  left.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  due  to  the  method  of  placing  in  the  measure,  the  authors  found 
that  a  certain  coarse  .sand  shoveled  into  a  pail  about  as  a  laborer  would  fill 
a  measure  weighed  88.9  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  same  sand  carefully 
poiu^  into  the  pail  weighed  83.3  lb.  i)er  cubic  foot. 

DEFIMDrG  0OAB8EVS88  07  SAHD  BY  ITS  UHIFORMITT 

OOITFIOIEirT 

The  size  of  a  sand  is  best  indicated  bv  what  is  termed  its  uni- 
formity  coefficient.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  actual  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  particles,  and  thus  affords  a  means  for  comparing  sands  in 
different  localities.  A  sand  which  is  termed  coarse  in  one  section  of 
the  country  is  often  considered  finr  in  another. 

To  find  the  uniformitv  coefficient  of  a  sand,  screen  it  into  at  least 
five  sizes,  determine  the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  size,  and  plot 
the  mechanical  analysis  cun-e  as  described  on  page  190,  and  illustrated 
in  Fig.  72,  page  194.  Then  dixide  the  diameter  of  the  particles  repre- 
2>ented  by  the  point  at  which  the  cur\e  of  the  sand  crosses  the  60% 
horizontal  line  by  the  diameter  of  the  particles  where  the  curve  crosses 
the  10%  line.      The  quotient  is  the  uniformity  coefficient. 

As  an  iUustration  of  the  value  of  the  uniformity  coefficient  (u.  c.)  for 
different  sands,  reference  mav  be  made  to  the  three  mechanical  analysis 
t^ir\cs  in  Fig.  72.  page  194.      The  curve  of  the  coarse  sand  crosses  the 

♦Ratio  <ji  c<>mp*ctinc  —  =  o.oq6 

1.00  —  0.27 
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horizontal  60%  line  at  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  a  diameter  of 
0.1 17  inch,  and  the  10%  horizontal  line  at  ordinate  0.023  inch.  Its 
uniformity  coefficient  and  similarly  the  uniformity  coefficients  of  the 
other  sands  are  as  follows: 

Unifonnity 
CoefficieDt 

Coarse  sand         ' — -      =  >.i 

0.023 

Medium  sand      — -—     =         4.2 

0.009 

-,.  J  0.018 

rmesand  -— -     =  2.2 

0.008 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  sand  with  a  uniformity  coefficient 
above  4.5  is  a  good  coarse  sand  for  concrete  work,  and  in  comparing 
different  natural  sands  the  one  having  the  highest  uniformity  coefficient 
may  be  considered  the  best. 

As  in  ordinary  bank  sands  the  size  of  the  particles  at  the  10%  line 
(which  is  termed  the  effective  size,*  e.  s.)  does  not  greatly  vary,  the 
diameter  at  the  60%  line  alone  is  a  very  good  indication  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  sand.  A  knowledge  of  the  effective  size  and  the  uniformity 
coefficient  of  anv  sand  enables  one  accustomed  to  mechanical  anah'sis 
diagrams  to  form  a  picture  of  its- character. 

Mr.  Allen  Hazen>t  ^vho  first  used  these  terms  in  the  examinatit)n  of 
filter  sand,  states  with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  voids  or  "open 
sj)acc*'  in  compacted  sand  corresponding  to  different  coefficients: 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  open  space  can  be  made  from  the  uniformity 
coefficient.  Sharp-grained  materials  having  uniformity  coefficients  below 
2  have  nearly  45  |>er  cent,  open  space  as  ordinarily  packed;  and  sands 
having  coefficients  below  3,  as  they  occur  in  the  banks  or  artificially 
settled  in  water,  will  usually  have  40  per  cent,  open  space.  With  more 
mixed  materials  ^he  closeness  of  y)acking  increases,  until,  with  a  uni- 
formity coefficient  of  6  to  8,  only  30  per  cent.  oy>en  space  is  obtaine<l, 
and  with  extremely  high  ccxifficients  almost  no  open  space  is  left. 

For  loose  sand  at  least  10  .should  he  added  lo  the.>e  percentage 
values. 

♦The  rtTiHti\r  •■i/t-   itvrif   is  of   cniiMvIcr.ihIr  \.ilu«'    for  coinparivon  of  sand   for  filliTJ,  but  nol 
for  (oncrrtr. 

•j-Twrnty-foiirth  .-Xiinual  Rtjvjrr  of  Sijir  Board  of  Health  of  Mass-achusotts  for  1892. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
PROPORTIONING   CONCRETE 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  FULLER.* 

IMPORTANCE  07  PROPER  PROPORTIONING 

UpK>n  large  or  important  structures  it  pays  from  an  economic  standpoint 
to  make  very  thorough  studies  of  the  materials  of  the  aggregates  and  their 
relative  proportions.  This  fact  has  been  seriously  overlooked  in  the  past, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  have  sometimes  been  wasted  on  single  jobs  by 
neglecting  laboratory  studies  or  by  errors  in  theory.  Since  cement  is 
always  the  most  expensive  ingredient,  the  reduction  of  its  quantity,  which 
may  very  frequently  be  made  by  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  aggregate 
so  as  to  use  less  cement  and  yet  produce  a  concrete  with  the  same 
density,  strength  and  impermeability,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

As  an  example  of  such  saving,  the  ordinary  mixture  for  water-tight  con  - 
Crete  b  about  i:  2^:  4  J,  which  requires  1.37  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard 
of  concrete.  By  carefully  grading  the  materials  by  methods  of  mechanical 
analysis  the  writer  has  obtained  water-tight  work  with  a  mixture  of  about 
1:3:  7,  thus  using  only  i.oi  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
This  saving  of  0.36  barrels  is  equivalent,  with  Portland  cement  at  $1.60 
per  barrel,  to  $0.58  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  The  added  cost  of  labor 
for  proportioning  and  mixing  the  concrete  because  of  the  use  of  five  grades 
of  aggregate  instead  of  two  was  about  $0.15  per  cubic  yard,  thus  effecting  a 
net  saving  of  $0.43  per  cubic  yard.  On  a  piece  of  work  involving,  say, 
20  000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  such  a  saving  would  amount  to  $8600.00,  an 
amount  well  worth  considerable  study  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in 
responsible  charge. 

The  most  practical  method  yet  discovered  by  the  writer  for  accurately 
determining  the  proportions  of  each  material  is  by  mechanical  analysis 
of  the  aggregates  described  on  f)age  187.  Volumetric  synthesis  or  pro- 
portioning by  trial  mixtures  ([).  209)  is  another  method  which  is  some- 
times useful. 

Proportioning  by  the  determination  of  voids,  discussed  on  page  210, 
and  the  arbitrary  selection  of  proportions  such  as  i :  2:  4,  i :  2^:  5,  i :  3:  6, 
i:  4:  8,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,   with  no  reference  whatever 

♦The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fuller  for  the  material  for  this  chapter. 
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to  the  character  of    the  materials,  as  discussed  more  fully  on  page  212, 
are  the  methods  which  have  been  most  commonly  employed. 

INAOOURAOY  07  PRESENT  METHODS  07  PBOPOBTIOnHG 

The  practice  of  determining  the  proportions  by  finding  the  quantity 
of  water  which  may  be  pKJured  into  the  voids  of  a  unit  volume  of  stone 
and  selecting  a  volume  of  sand  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  quantity  of 
water  is  one  not  to  \yt  recommended. 

The  chief  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  basing  the  proportions  of  the 
finer  materials  of  a  concrete  mixture  upon  the  water  contents  of  the 
voids  in  the  larger  is  due  to  the  difference  in  compactness  of  the  materials 
under  varied  methods  of  handling,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  vdume 
of  voids  in  a  coarse  material  may  not  and  usually  does  not  correspond 
to  the  quantity  of  sand  required  to  fill  the  voids,  and  that  therefoce  the 
common  method  of  proportioning  by  basing  the  volume  of  sand  or  of 
mortar  upon  the  volume  of  water  which  can  be  poured  into  the  broken 
stone  leads  to  false  conclusions.  The  reasons  for  this  inaccuracy  are 
chiefly  because  the  grains  of  sand  thrust  apart  the  particles  of  slone, 
and  l>ecause  with  most  aggregates  a  portion  of  the  particles  of  sand  or 
line  screenings  are  t(x)  coarse  to  enter  the  voids  of  the  coarsest  material. 

pA'en  in  a  mass  of  stones  of  uniform  .size  many  of  the  separate  voids  arc 
much  smaller  than  the  particles.  If  we  have,  then,  a  mass  of  gra^'d 
ranging  from  fine  to  coarse  or  a  mass  of  crusher-run  broken  stone,  e\'en 
with  the  finest  sand  or  the  dust  screened  out  of  them, "the  individual  voids 
are  many  of  them  so  small  that  a  large  number  of  the  particles  of  natural 
bank  .sand  will  not  fit  into  them,  but  will  get  between  the  stones  and  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  the  mass.  On  account  of  this  increase  in  bulk,  even 
with  thorough  mixing  more  sand  is  required  than  the  actual  volume  of  the 
voids  in  the  coarse  material.  The  separation  of  the  particles  of  stone  by 
the  sand  is  illu.strated  in  the  mixture  shown  in  Fig.  2,  page  15. 

T(>  illustrate  this  important  f)rinciple,  an  extreme  example  may  be  cited. 
Suppose  that  wc  have  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  i-inch  stone  and 
J -inch  stone.  By  the  usual  method  of  rea.soning  employed  in  propor- 
tioning concrete,  if  the  i  inch  stone  has  50^,^  voids,  we  should  require 
a  volume  of  ;  inch,  equal  to  50^  (  of  the  volume  of  the  i-inch  stone,  in 
order  lo  till  the  voids  in  the  latter.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  apparent, 
becau>c  th(^  two  >tones  are  so  near  a  size  that  the  smaller  cannot  fit  into 
the  voids  of  the  latter,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  inappreciably  less 
than  the  >um  of  the  separate  volumes,  that  is,  the  mixture  still  has 
nearly  50'  \    voirls.     The    jjrinciple    is   just  as  true,  although   the   total 
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effect  is  less,  if  we  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  finer  particles  of  the 
•gravel  or  the  crusher-run  broken  stone  and  the  sand  or  fine  screenings 
which  are  to  be  introduced  to  fill  the  voids.  The  sizes  of  many  of  the 
{jartides  of  the  latter  are  so  nearly  equal  to  the  sizes  of  the  smallest 
{>articles  of  the  coarse  material  that  they  increase  the  total  bulk  instead 
of  reducing  the  voids.  They  also  get  between  the  surfaces  of  the  stone 
[)articles  and  prevent  the  stones  touching  each  other. 

We  might  conclude  from  the  above  that  the  best  concrete  can  be  made 
with  a  coarse  stone  of  uniform  size  and  a  sand  whose  particles  are  all 
small  enough  to  fit  into  its  voids;  in  fact,  this  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  advocates  of  broken  stone  of  uniform  size  in  preference  to  crusher -run 
stone.  Both  theory  and  experiments,  however,  prove  that  the  deduction 
is  incorrect,  because  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  when  the 
mixture  is  graded.* 

The  point,  however,  which  is  to  be  emphasized  is  the  inaccuracy  of 
determining  the  exact  volume  of  sand  or  mortar  by  simply  measuring  the 
water  contents  of  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate. 

The  selection  of  the  proportion  of  cement  by  determination  of  the  water 
contents  of  the  voids  in  sand  is  even  more  inaccurate  than  the  propor- 
tioning of  sand  to  stone  by  void  measurement.  The  varying  effect  of 
moisture  on  the  sand  so  influences  the  volume  of  the  voids  that  their 
determination  is  chiefly  important  as  an  aid  to  the  judgment,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  in  practice  the  quantity  of  cement  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  volume  of  voids  in  the  sand,  it  is  customary  to  select  a 
definite  relation  of  cement  to  sand  varying  according  to  the  character  of 
the  construction  from  1:2  to  1:4,  recognizing,  however,  that  fine  sand 
—  and  fine  sands  in  an  ordinar}*  state  of  moisture  will  almost  always 
have  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  lighter  weight  per  cubic  foot 
than  coa;rse  sands  and  a  consequently  larger  p)erccntagc  of  voids  — 
requires  more  cement  for  equivalent  strength. 

If  the  work  is  too  small  to  warrant  a  thorough  study  of  the  materials  by 
mechanical  analysis  or  volumetric  synthesis,  or  some  other  scientific 
method,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion  that  it  is  nearly  as  ac- 
curate to  determine  the  proportions  by  arbitrar}-  selection  (see  p.  212)  as 
by  a  study  of  voids. 

PRINOIPLES  OF  PROPER  PROPORTIONINO 

The  principles  underlying  the  correct  proportions  of  the  materials  of 
concrete  are  the  same  as  those  for  mortar,  namely,  that  the  mass  when 

♦Sec  p.  i/i  and  Figs.  59,  60,  and  61,  pp.  171  and  173. 
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compacted  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  density.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  correct  proportioning  it  will  be  best  to  first  study  the 
general  conditions  which  are  known  to  affect  density. 

Perfect  spheres  of  equal  size  piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  theoreti- 
cally possible  leave  but  26%  voids.  If  the  spaces  between  such  a  pile  of 
equal-sized  p)erfect  spheres  were  filled  with  other  perfect  spheres  of  diameter 
just  sufficient  to  touch  the  larger  spheres,  it  would  take  spheres  having 
relative  diameters  of  0.414  and  0.222  of  the  larger  spheres,  and  the  voids 
in  the  total  included  mass  would  be  reduced  to  20^4.  Using  in  this  same 
manner  smaller  and  smaller  perfect  spheres,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
voids  could  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  per  cent  of  the  total  mass  and  to  a  size 
so  small  as  to  be  only  in  a  capillary  form,  and  thus  prevent  the  passage  of 
water.  This  is  assuming  that  every  particle  is  placed  exactly  in  its 
assigned  place,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  arrangement  .should 
take  place  under  practical  conditions,  and  in  fact  numerous  trials  by  the 
writer  with  large  masses  of  equal-sized  marbles  have  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot  be  jx)ured  or  tamped  into  a  vessel  so  as  to  give  less  than 
44%  voids. 

If  equal  quantities  of  spheres  of,  say,  three  sizes  are  mi.xed  together,  the 
per  cent  of  voids  in  the  total  mass  immediately  increases,  becoming  about 
65%,  due  probably  to  the  smallest  spheres  getting  between  and  forcing 
apart  the  largest.  If,  however,  the  containing  vessel  is  continually  .shaken 
and  the  spheres  stirred  around,  the  smallest  spheres  will  gradually  all 
j^ravitate  to  the  bottom  and  the  largest  to  the  to[)  and  the  amount  of  voids 
in  the  total  mass  will  again  approach  44^  J .  If  a  large  number  of  ditTerent 
sized  spheres  are  used,  employing  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the 
smaller  sizes  so  that  each  larger  size  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  surrounde*! 
by  the  next  smaller  size,  the  voids  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
shaking,  and  will  be  considerably  less  than  44^^. 

With  ordinary  stones  and  sands  the  same  law  holds  as  with  perfect 
s])hcres  except  that  they  do  not  C()m|)a(t  as  closely,  and  the  j>ercentage 
of  voids  under  comparable  conditions  is  larger,  varying  with  the  degree  of 
roughness  and  other  features  of  the  stones  and  sands  used  for  the  ex- 
periments. The  addition  of  water  to  stones  and  sands  does  not  affei't  their 
(()m])actness  if  enough  water  is  added  to  llu^h  to  the  surface.  Where 
K'^s  water  than  thi.s  is  added,  air  i>  entangled  by  the  particles  of  fine 
sands,  and  the  com])actness  of  the  mass  is  (le(Tea>e(l. 

When  dry  cement  is  added  to  a  dry  atrgregate  of  stone  and  sand  it  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  tine  sand,  atid  for  obtaining  the  greatest  density 
with  dry  cement  the  cemetit  must  re|>laco  an  e(|uivalent  amount  of  finesand. 
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The  theory  of  a  concrete  mixture  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Feret*  as  follows : 

The  problem  of  making  the  best  concrete  is  thus  reduced  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  materials  whose  granulometric  compositionf  corresponds 
to  the  maximum  of  density,  since  when  this  composition  is  known,  absolute 
volumes  of  cement  may  be  substituted  for  equal  absolute  volumes  of  fine 
sand  and  vice  versa,  so  as  to  vary  the  strength  as  desired  while  the  density 
remains  the  same. 

In  other  words,  having  mixed  dr\',  inert  materials  in  proportions  neces- 
sary' for  greatest  density,  a  portion  of  the  grains  of  the  very  finest  aggregate 
(that  is,  the  finest  particles  of  sand  or  dust)  may  be  replaced  by  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  cement  to  the  extent  required  for  the  desired  strength. 
This  is  not  strictly  true  for  concrete  mixtures,  because,  when  water  is  added 
to  dry  cement,  the  cement  particles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
surface  tension  of  the  film  of  water,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain 
as  dense  a  mixture  as  will  be  given  by  the  dr\'  mixture.  '   ^ 

The  density  of  concrete  therefore  has  been  found  to  depend  upon  the 
varying  degree  of  roughness  of  the  stone  and  sand,  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
diameters  of  the  stone,  sand  and  cement,  and  the  amount  of  water  used. 

The  fineness  of  the  cement  particles  and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  used 
are  determined  by  questions  discussed  elsewhere,  and  we  have  to  deal  here 
only  with  the  proportioning  of  the  sand  and  stone. 

MEOHANIOAL  ANALYSIS 

Mechanical  analysis  consists  in  separating  the  particles  or  grains  of  a  . 
sample  of  any  material,  —  such  as  broken  stone,  gravel,  sand  or  cement,  — 
into  the  various  sizes  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  that  the  material  may  be 
represented  by  a  curve  (see  Fig.  70,  p.  192)  each  of  whose  ordinates  is  the 
j)ercentage  of  the  weight  of  the  total  sample  which  passes  a  sieve  having 
holes  of  a  diameter  represented  by  the  distance  of  this  ordinate  from  the 
origin  in  the  diagram. 

The  objects  of  mechanical  analysis  curves  as  applied  to  concrete  aggre- 
gates are  (1)  to  show  graphically  the  sizes  and  relative  sizes  of  the  particles; 
(2)  to  indicate  what  sized  particles  are  needed  to  make  the  aggregate  more 
nearly  perfect  and  so  enable  the  engineer  to  im[)rove  it  by  the  addition  or 
substitution  of  another  material;  and  (3)  to  afford  means  for  determining 
best  proportions  of  different  aggregates. 

To  determine  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  grains  of  which  a  given 

♦Chimie  Appliquec,  1897,  p.  523. 
■f Proportioning  of  sizes. 
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sample  of  stone  or  sand  is  composed,  the  different  sizes  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  screening  the  material  through  successive  sieves  of  increa:»in^ 
fineness.  After  sieving,  the  residue  on  each  sieve  is  carefully  weighed,  and 
beginning  with  that  which  has  passed  the  finest  sieve,  the  weights  are  suc- 
cessively added,  so  that  each  sum  will  represent  the  total  weight  of  the 
particles  which  have  passed  through  a  certain  sieve.  The  sums  thus 
obtained  are  expressed  as  |)ercentages  of  the  total  weight  of  the  sample  ami 
plotted  upon  a  diagram  with  diameters  of  the  particles  as  abscissas  and 
j)ercentages  as  ordinates. 

The  melh(Kl  of  plotting  and  the  uses  of  the  cur\'cs  thus  obtained  are 
more  fully  described  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

Sieves  and  Other  Apparatos.  Fig.  68  illustrates  a  convenient 
outfit  for  such  a  mechanical  analysis  as  alcove  described,  consisting 
of  a  set  of  sieves,  an  apparatus  for  shaking  the  sieves,  and  scales  for 
weighing.  A  standard  size  of  sieve  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  2\ 
inches  high.  Sieves  with  ()j)enings  exceeding  o.io  inches  are  preferably 
made  of  spun  hard  brass  with  circular  ofienings  drilled  to  the  exact 
dimensions  required.  Sieves  with  o^^enings  of  o.io  inch  and  less  are 
preferably  of  woven  brass  w-ire  set  into  a  hard  brass  frame.  Woven  brass 
sieves  are  made  for  many  purposes,  and  are  sold  by  numliers  which  ap- 
]>n)ximately  coincide  with  the  number  of  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  .V 
the  actual  diameter  of  the  hole  varies  with  the  gage  of  wire  used  bv 
(litYerent  manufacturers,  every  set  of  sieves  must  be  separately  calibratefi 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  diameters  of  holes  which  may  be  expecte<i 
in  commercial  sizes  of  sieves  is  presented  in  the  following  table,  which  i> 
sutTiciently  exact  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  i)urchase  of  the  sieves: 
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In  selecting  the  right  series  of  sieves  to  purchase,  first  decide  on  the 
limiting  diameters,  say,  from  3.00  inches  to  No.  200  =  0.00275  inches. 
Then  decide  on  the  total  number  of  sieves,  say,  twenty.  Look  up  the 
logarithm  of  3.00  and  of  0.00275  and  by  proportion  find  ei^teen  other 
logarithms  between  these  having  equal  dififerences  between  each.  Look 
for  the  number  corresponding  and  take  the  nearest  commercial  sieve  giring 
this  diameter.  The  diameters  of  holes  exceeding  o.io  inch  can  be  made 
as  required.  A  convenient  set  of  twenty  sieves,  —  ten  for  stone,  which  give 
the  diameter  of  the  holes  in  inches,  and  ten  for  sand,  giving  the  commerdaJ 
number  (see  p.  188),  —  is  as  follows: 


L>ne  Sieves 

Sand  Sieves 

inches. 

Commercial  No. 

300 

10 

2.25 

15 

1-50 

20 

1.00 

30 

0.67 

40 

045 

60 

0.30 

74 

0.20 

100 

0.15 

ISO 

0.10 

200 

After  the  sieves  are  obtained  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  very 
carefully  calibrated  to  ascertain  the  average  diameter  of  the  mesh.  This 
should  be  clone  by  averaging  the  diameters  of  the  openings  measured  in  two 
j)ositions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  the  meshes  of  commercial 
sieving  are  not  exactly  scjuare.  Sieves  having  meshes  exceeding  0.10 
inch  are  most  conveniently  calibrated  by  ordinar)'  outside  calipers;  those 
having  meshes  of  less  diameter,  by  a  micrometer  microscope. 

When  many  analy.ses  arc  to  be  made,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  printed 
cross  section  form,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  69,  p.  191,  with  appropriate 
spaces  for  filling  in  the  number  of  the  analysis,  description  of  the  ma- 
terial, location  of  the  work,  and  other  facts  relating  to  the  material. 

Plotting  Analysis  Ourves.  For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  me- 
chanical analysis  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  locating  the 
curve  is  here  given.  The  method  can  best  be  understood  by  refening 
to  the  diagrams  of  typical  materials  which  are  also  of  practical  inter- 
est as  illustrating  the  cur\'cs  which  may  be  expected  in  special  cases. 

Fig.  70,  p.  192,  represents  a  typical  mechanical  analysis  of  crusher-run  mi- 
caceousquartz  stone  which  has  been  run  through  a  J-inch  revolving  screen  so 
as  toscparate  particles  finer  than  }  inch,  that  is  the  dust, for  usewith  sand. 

For  a  sample  of  stone,  which  may  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quartering 
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described  on  page  280,  i  000  grams  is  a  convenient  quantity  for  S-iiidi 
diameter  sieves  2} inches  in  depth,  and  also  permits  of  easy  reduction  frmn 
weights  to  percentages.  To  obtain  the  analysis  shown  in  Fig.  70,  tbt 
sample  of  stone  is  placed  in  the  upper  (coarsest)  sieve  of  the  nest  of  stont 
sieves  given  on  page  190,  and  after  t  000  shakes  the  nest  is  taken  apart.and 
the  quantity  caught  on  each  sieve  is  weighed.    The  results  obtained  in  the 
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particular  case  under  consideration  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  method  of  finding  the  i>ercentages : 


ing  SampUs  oj  Slonr  ,'j  Fig.  70. 


ihoD  cadBCiv 


being  obliincd  dimtlT 


The  various  iifrrfntai;''-  ^irc  jilottcd  on  the  tli;i<;ram  and  the  cun'e  drawir 
ihr"iii;h  iht  iioiiit<,     Tht-  vcnicai  distiirnT  from  llif  bottom  of  the  d 
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>  the  curve,  that  is,  the  ordinate  at  any  point,  represents  the  percentage 
[  the  material  which  passed  through  a  single  sieve  having  holes  of  the 
iameter  represented  by  this  particular  ordinate.  Since  the  percentage  ol 
laterial  passing  any  sieve  is  always  the  complement  of  the  percentage  of 
rains  coarser  than  that  sieve,  the  vertical  distances  from  the  top  of  the 
iagram  down  to  the  curve  represents  the  percentages  which  would  be 
etained  upon  each  sieve  if  employed  alone.  For  example,  taking  1.35. 
13%,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  represents  the  percentage 
if  material  finer  than  i}  inch  diameter,  and  38%,  thedistancedownfrom 
he  top  of  diagram,  represents  the  percentage  coarser  than  1}  inch. 
Fig.  71  represents  a  typical  analysis  of  crushed  trap  rock  which  has  been 


separated  into  stone  of  three  sizes  and  dust,  by  a  revolving  screen  2  feet 
5  inches  in  diameter  and  1 2  feet  long  set  on  a  slope  of  i  foot  9  inches.  This 
was  made  up  of  tour  sections  having  respectively  3,  li,  j  and  J  inch  per- 
forations. The  cur\-es  not  only  show  the  sizes  of  trap  rock  which  ordinarily 
jass  through  crusher  screens  of  given  diameter  of  hole,  but  also  illustrate 
low  inefficient  the  screening  process  may  be.  For  example,  if  the  sizes  of 
he  particles  had  corresponded  exactly  to  the  diameters  of  the  holes  and 
he  screening  had  been  more  perfectly  done,  we  should  have  had  curves 
vhose  general  direction  and  location  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  No. 
•1,  No.  3„  and  No.  4,,  that  is,  for  example,  No.  3,  since  it  represents 
tone  which  passes  a  i  {  inch  screen  anfl  which  is  retained  on  a  j  inch  screen, 
hould  occupy  a  position  between  (he  ordinates  representing   1.50  and 
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0.75  (liumeters.  If  the  stone  Kad  rumbled  longer  in  the  screen  bec^iut 
of  tiatter  slope  or  screen  sections  of  greater  length,  the  curves  would  hive 
approached  more  nearly  to  these  dotted  lines. 

Typical  curves  of  a  fine,  a  medium  well  graded,  and  a  coarse  sand  in 
shown  in  Fig.  72.    For  convenience  in  plotting,  the  horizontal  scale  is  ttn 
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times  greater  than  thiil  of  Figs.  70  and  71,  the  diagram  showing  diameten 
ranging  from  o  to  0.200  inches  diameter.  The  "  granulometric  compel- 
tion  "  (if  these  sands  may  lie  determined  if  desired  by  reference  to  page  149. 
The  mechanical  analysis  of  crusher  dust  is  apt  I'o  \'ary  between  the  cunes 
of  line  sand  and  medium  sand  which  arc  shown  in  Fig.  7a. 
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Engineer,  of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company,  was  enabled  to  make  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  comparative  strengths  of  different 
proportions  of  concrete  aggregate.  Many  mixtures  of  different  propor- 
tions were  made  up  into  beams,  their  curves  of  mechanical  analyses  drawn 
as  explained  above,  and  the  strength  of  the  beams  determined  by  breaking 
tests,* 

The  experience  which  the  writer  has  had  and  the  various  experiments 
which  he  has  made  indicate  that  concrete  which  works  the  smoothest  in 
placing  and  gives  the  highest  breaking  strength  for  a  given  percentage 
of  cement  is  made  from  an  aggregate  whose  mechanical  analysis,  taken 
after  mixing  the  sand  and  the  stone,  forms  a  curve  approaching  that 
of  a  parabola,  with  its  beginning  at  zero  coordinates  (o)  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  curve  of  the  coarsest  stone  with  the  100% 
line,  that  is,  passing  through  the  upper  end  of  the  coarsest  stone  cune. 

This,  therefore,  furnishes  a  very  convenient  method  for  determining  the 
best  proportions  of  any  given  materials  to  use,  and  also  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining by  inspection  which  of  two  materials  is  better  adapted  for  the  work, 
and  whether  the  sizes  of  stone  should  be  changed  in  order  to  improve  the 
mixture.  Mechanical  analysis  curves  of  samples  of  each  of  the  selected 
materials  are  plotted  upon  a  diagram,  and  a  parabola  is  drawn  on  the 
same  diagram  through  zero  coordinates  (o)  and  the  intersection  of  the 
100%  line  of  the  diagram  and  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  largest 
diameter  of  stone  particles.  By  calculation  or  inspection  the  percentages 
of  each  of  the  materials  are  determined,  which,  mixed  together,  will  give  a  re- 
sultant mechanical  analysis  curve  most  nearly  coinciding  with  the  parabola. 

The  method  of  determining  the  percentages  of  the  different  materials  is 
extremely  simple,  and  the  proportions  may  be  calculated  with  the  assistance 
of  a  slide  rule  in  a  few  minutes  time.  Since,  however,  the  processes  fol- 
lowed are  somewhat  unusual,  it  seems  wise  to  present  what  may  api:)ear 
like  a  very  elementary  explanation,  as  the  intermediate  steps  must  be 

coostnictioo  where  the   materials   are  not   scientifically  graded    1:2:4  mixtures   are  commonly 

used. 

The  method  is  aact  and  scientific  and  not  ''rule-of-thumb/*  The  nature  of  the  materials  and 
their  Tariatioti  from  hour  to  hour  makes  great  refinement  unnecessary,  so  that  an  accuracy  of,  say, 
2%  or  3%  in  the  percentages  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  practice. 

The  experiments  upon  which  Mr.  Fuller's  theory  and  practice  are  based  were  made  with 
mixtures  in  which  the  coarsest  stone  was  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  not  yet  been 
dearly  demonstrated  whether  a  curve  of  the  exact  form  of  the  parabola  applies  to  all  classes  of 
materials,  but  the  general  method  of  analyzing  the  materials  and  combining  the  curves  is  un- 
doubtedly applicable  whether  the  resultant  curve  is  a  parabola  or  a  curve  of  different  form, 
and  if  it  should  ukimately  be  found  that  different  materials  require  curves  of  different  shape, 
Mr.  FuDer's  general  principles  and  methods  still  hold.  —  The  Authon. 

^The  results  of  these  tests  are  presented  in  the  table  on  pages  258  and  259. 
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[loroughly  understood  although  they  need  not  be  followed  in  actual 
nactise. 
Methods  of  Oombining  Onryes  to  Fonn  an  Approzimato  Parabola. 

Jefore  taking  up  practical  examples  given  on  pages  205  and  207  illus- 
rating  the  method  of  determining  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients, 
nd  of  studWng  graphically  the  character  of  the  curves,  it  will  be  necessary 

0  explain  in  detail  by  simpler  cases  the  principles  governing  such  graphical 
ombinations,  so  that  the  inexperienced  computer  may  clearly  see  the 
neaning  of  the  curves  and  combinations  of  curves  by  a  glance  at  a  diagram, 
n  practice  the  reduction  of  the  material  curves  is  very  simple  and  the 
percentages  are  obtained  more  by  inspection  than  by  mathematical  calcu- 
ation,  although  the  method  is  mathematically  correct. 

Case  I.  Curves  which  meet,  hut  do  not  oz^erlap.  In  Fig.  73  are  shown 
hree  curves.  No.  i,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  representing  ideal  grades  of  sand 
ind  stone,  which  may  be  combined  in  such  proportions  that  the  curve  of 
he  mixture  will  form  a  nearly  perfect  parabola.  The  problem  requires 
he  determination  of  the  percentages  of  each  of  the  three  materials  which 
vhen  combined  will  form  a  mixture  whose  curve  is  nearly  a  parabola. 
n  order  to  prove  that  the  percentages  found  will  produce  the  resultant 
iirve,  and  also  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  mixture,  the  resultant  curve 
lill  be  first  plotted  and  described  in  a  very  elementary  manner,  and  after- 
vards  by  the  method  of  ratios  which  would  be  employed  in  practise. 

Curve  No.  3  represents  a  material  all  of  whose  particles  will  pass  through 

1  sieve  having  holes  2.00  inches  diameter  and  all  of  whose  particles  will  be 
etained  on  a  sieve  having  holes  0.75  inches  diameter.  Stone  represented 
>y  curve  No.  2  lies  between  diameters  0.75  and  0.25  inches,  while  the 
naterial  of  curve  No.  i  is  all  finer  than  0.25  inches,  that  is,  is  all  under 
\  inch.     Curves  No.  3j  and  No.  32  are  referred  to  later. 

The  parabola  OebA  is  first  plotted.*  We  assume  now  that  the  best 
heoretical  mix  of  materials  lies  in  this  parabolic  cur\e.  This  is  equivalent 
0  saying  that  the  best  theoretical  mixture  of  materials  is  such,  that  at  any 
ordinate  or  vertical  line  cutting  the  parabola,  the  proportion  or  percentage 

•CoVSTRUCnON  OF  THE  PaRABOLA. 

D  —  largest  diameter  of  stone 
Jsany  given  diameter 

P^peT  cent,  of  mixture  smaller  than   any  given  diameter 
The  equation  of  the  parabola  is 

,         PW 

a  =  

ID  000 
T\x  parabola  can  be  constructed  in  any  of  the  numerous  ways  given  in  text  books,  the  writer 
inding  it  easiest  to  use  a  sUde  rule.     Set  D  on  the  B  scale  of  the  rule  opposite  loo  on  D  scale. 
Tad  any  value  of  </  on  the  B  scale  opposite  any  corresponding  value  of  P  on  the  D  scale. 
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of  the  ordinate  below  the  intersection  represents  the  percentage  by  weight 
of  the  mixed  materials  which  passes  a  sieve  the  diameter  of  whose  open- 
ings corresponds  to  the  given  ordinate,  and  the  p>ercentage  above  the 
curve  represents  that  percentage  which  is  too  large  to  pass  through  this 
sieve.  The  parabola  shows,  for  example,  that  87%  of  the  mixture  (rf 
materials  should  pass  a  1.50-inch  sieve,  71%  should  pass  a  i-inch  sieve, 
49%  2,  ^-inch  sieve,  and  so  on. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  stone  curves  in  succession  to  determine  what 
percentage  by  weight  of  each  should  be  used,  so  that  when  they  are  com- 
bined, the  mixture  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  called  for  in  the 
parabola. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  method  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each 
material  lies  in  combining  the  individual  cur\'essoas  to  form  a  single  curve 
which  represents  the  mixture.  This  involves  drawing  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper  two  different  lines,  each  of  which  exactly  represents  the  composi- 
tion of  the  same  lot  of  stone,  that  is,  the  exact  per  cent,  of  each  size  of 
stone  in  the  lot.  For  example,  as  is  explained  below,  on  Fig.  73,  lines 
BKA  and  bkA ,  each  accurately  represents  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  same  batch  of  stone,  namely,  No.  3,  and  the  full  meaning  and  value  of 
these  diagrams  cannot  be  understocxi  until  it  is  clear  how  the  same  values 
can  be  accurately  represented  on  the  same  diagram  by  two  such  totally 
different  curves. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  seen  that  the  ordinates,  that  is,  the  vertical  lines  in 
the  diagram,  are  divided  into  100  parts  representing  percentages.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  as  the  divisions  are  relative,  that  the  diagram  would  accom- 
plish the  same  results  and  curves  could  be  drawn  accurately  representing 
the  |)ercentages  passed  and  retained  by  the  different  sieves,  whether  the 
distance  from  o  to  100  on  the  ordinates  were,  say,  three  times  as  large  as 
it  is,  or  whether  it  were  only  J  or  J  of  the  present  length.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  divide  these  vertical  lines,  whether  they  arc  long  or  short,  into  100  parts 
and  let  each  division  represent  i^J . 

Referrinj^  now  to  Fig.  73,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  No.  3  lot  of 
stone  is  represented  hy  line  BKA.  This  lot  of  stone  contains  no  stone 
smaller  in  diameter  than  0.75  inches  and  none  larger  than  2.00  inches. 
Running  vertically  upward  from  B  on  the  0.75  inch  line  to  b  where  it 
crosses  the  parabola,  we  see  that  the  parabola  from  b  to  A  also  represents 
a  lot  of  stone  none  of  which  is  smaller  than  0.75  inches  and  none  larger 
than  2.00  inches,  and  we  can  look  upon  this  lot  of  stone  for  the  moment  as 
entirely  se])arate(l  from  the  rest  of  the  mixture  which  the  whole  p>arabola 
represents.     If  we  wish  to  find  the  exact  ])crccntages  of  the  various  sizes 
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)f  stone  which  are  in  the  portion  or  lot  represented  by  the  portion  of  the 
)arabola  from  6  to  ^4 ,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  draw  the  horizontal  line  rq 
hrough  the  point  ft,  then  divide  the  vertical  distance  from  A  to  rq  into  100 
[>arts,  so  as  to  obtain  a  new  set  of  horizontal  lines  or  abscissas  representing 
percentages.  Now  if  we  start  at  the  base  Une  rq  and  follow  up  any  one  of 
the  vertical  lines  or  ordinates  until  it  meets  the  parabola,  and  then  follow 
horizontally  to  the  right  along  the  line  which  intersects  the  parabola  at  the 
same  vertical  line  or  ordinate  point,  the  reading  on  the  new  smaller  percen- 
tage scale  wiU  give  us  the  p>er  cent,  of  stone  in  the  lot  hA  which  is  larger 
than  the  diameter  represented  by  this  ordinate,  etc.  For  ex^hiple,  taking 
intersection  of  i.oo  ordinate  with  the  parabola  and  running  across  we  find 
that  75%  of  the  lot  is  coarser  than  i  inch  diameter. 

It  is  desirable  to  see  how  nearly  the  stone  in  lot  No.  3  agrees  with  the 
theoretical  lot  of  stone  called  for  by  section  hA  of  the  parabola.  In  prac- 
tice, the  comparison  may  be  made  most  readily  by  ratios  with  the  aid  of  the 
slide  rule,  as  is  described  more  fully  below,  but  the  reasoning  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  the  plan  described  in  the  last  paragraph  is  followed. 

Taking  first  curve  No.  3  we  may  redraw  it  on  the  same  smaller  scale  as 
the  portion  of  the  parabola  hA  is  drawn,  that  is,  it  may  be  constructed  on 
rhq  as  a  base  line  instead  of  on  the  zero  coordinate  BF.  Since  the  vertical 
per  cent,  line  between  q  and  A  has  been  divided  into  100  parts,  this  section 
of  the  diagram  may  be  used  instead  of  the  original  per  cent,  divisions  ex- 
tending from  i4  to  F.  A  piece  of  paper  the  length  of  ^4^  may  be  divided 
into  100  parts  and  placed  with  its  upper  or  o  end  in  Une  with  the  upper 
line  CA  of  the  diagram.  The  vertical  distance  from  the  line  CA  to  the 
various  points  G,  H,  J,  Ky  etc.,  may  be  read  by  the  eye  and  replotted,  — 
with  the  assistance  of  the  small  scale, —  as  g,  h,  /',  k,  etc. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  broken  line  hghjKA  represents  (referring 
to  the  small  percentage  scale  Aq)  lot  No.  3  of  stone  as  accurately  as 
line  BGH J K A  represents  the  same  lot  of  stone  referring  tp  the  larger 
percentage  scale  A  F. 

Stone  curve  No.  3,  however,  would  never,  in  actual  practice,  be  an 
absolutely  straight  line  from  A  to  B.  It  would  be  in  all  practical  cases 
an  irregularly  curved  line,  similar,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the  actual  stone 
curves  shown  in  Fig.  71,  p.  193,  or  it  might  be  either  convex  like  the  curve 
No.  3 J,  Fig  73,  or  concave  like  No.  ^^.  These  curves  may  be  redrawn  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  curve  No.  3,  and  if  the  lower  end  of  each  is 
assumed  to  start  at  point  b  where  the  new  base  line  or  bq  crosses  the 
parabola,  we  should  have  for  No.  3j  the  new  curve  bgjij^,  etc.,  anrl  for 
No.  Si  the  curve  whose  beginning  is  shown  by  hhj^,  etc.     Thus  again 
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it  is  seen  that  the  stone  curves  No.  32  and  No.  3i  on  the  original 
full-size  diagram  are  accurately  represented  also  by  the  curves  bg^h^j^,  etc., 
bhj^,  etc.,  drawn  to  the  smaller  scale  on  the  same  piece  of  paper. 

Thus  far  only  the  principles  involved  in  understanding  the  curves  and 
replotting  them  have  been  considered.  The  result  at  which  we  are  aiming 
is  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  each  material  which  will  be 
required  in  the  final  mixture  of  the  aggregates.  Let  us  first  take  for  this 
curve  No.  3.  The  curve  of  stone  No.  3  ends  at  5,  which  indicates  thataU 
of  this  stone  is  larger  in  diameter  than  0.75  inches  (although  about  4^  of 
it,  for  instance,  is  smaller  than  0.80  inches  in  diameter).  Now  follon^ing 
up  from  B  on  the  vertical  line  which  represents  0.75  inches  in  diameter 
until  we  come  to  the  parabola  at  point  6,  we  see  that  the  parabola  demands 

that  —  or or  61^/  of  all  the  stone  and  sand  in  the  entire  mixture  of 

CB        100 

stone  and  sand  shall  be  smaller  than  0.75  inches  in  diameter, and  conversely 

that  — -  or     -  or  T^g%  of  the  mixture  shall  be  larger  than  0.75  in  diameter. 
CB       100 

No.  3  stone  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  lots  of  stone  which  is  larger  in 

diameter  than  0.75  inches,  and  therefore  39%  of  this  grade  of  stone  should 

be  used  in  making  up  the  mixture. 

These  ratios  give  us  a  clue  to  the  method  of  plotting  the  curx^es  to  the 

smaller  scale  with  the  aid  of  the  slide  rule,  instead  of  employing  the  longer 

methcxl  of  actually  dividing  the  spaces  into  100  equal  parts.     The  principle 

in  each  case  is  exactly  the  same.     By  the  method  of  ratios  the  cur\'e  bkA 

Ch        T^        Sh 
would  be  plotted  from  the  knowledge  that  —7,  =  ^;7;  =   c'T/  ='  ^^^-     '^^^ 

distances  7\',  .S7/,  etc.,  may  l)e  read  directlv  from  the  slide  rule  or  from  the 

TGxCb 

equation  which  follows    from  the  i)receding,  viz.,  that   Tg  =  — 77^ —  = 

<)(>X39  ,'  ) 

=   ^7'  f  ,  and  so  on. 

100 

This  actual  j)lotting  of  the  curves  may  be  unnecessary,  in  fact,  it  i> 
usually  unnecessary  for  an  experienced  c  iilculator,  as  the  {HJrcentages  can 
be  obtained  and  the  general  direction  of  the  curve  estimated  by  inspection.* 

*It  is  cviiit-nt  that  nt-itluT  of  ihr  twt)  halclu'v  or  lots  of  matrrials  shown  by  curves  No.  5; 
ami  No.  V  '"■**  "■"  ^<''l  adapted  to  form  a  parabola  a^  curve  No.  ^  Curve  No.  3s  ^ould  mofe 
nrarU  tit  the  parabol.i  than  it  now  thx's  if  its  n<'\^  curve  w.' re  plotteil  slightly  lower  so  that  it  would 
cros>  the  parahol.i  at  a  different  point  anil  a  smaller  percentage  of  it  would  be  reC|uired  for  the 
iTiixture.  If  it  cro^M'vl  the  parabola  at  J',  th<*  |vrcentage  of  it  to  u^  could  be  found  by  plot- 
ting it  iti  rhi>>  new  location    and    taking   f«ir   the    fvrcentage    the    vertical  distance  from  C  to  the 

S'  J '  TJ  jif 

end  of  tlir  tur\e,  or  uhat  i^  the  same  thing,  taking tlu' fvrcentage  as     ^  ._  il  „  S^vo* 

SH:         65 
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The  next  curve  in  order  is  No.  2.  We  note  that  this  lot  of  stone  is  the 
only, one  of  the  three  whose  particles  lie  between  0.25  inches  diameter 
and  0.75  inches,  and  that  therefore  all  of  the  stone  called  for  by  the  para- 
bola between  these  two  sizes  must  be  supplied  from  No.  2  lot.  Following 
down  from  the  upper  end,  C,  of  No.  2  to  the  parabola  at  b  and  up  from  the 
lower  end  E  to  the  parabola  at  e  and  drawing  horizontal  line  ex,  we  see 
that  the  proportion  of  No.  2  stone  which  is  called  for  by  the  {)arabola  is 
represented  by  the  distance  between  the  lines  rq  and  ex  or  by  line  re, 

re        26 

and  w^e  have  the  ratio  77=:  —  —  =  26%,  as  the  percentage  of  the  weight  of 

Uh.       100 

the  No.  2  material  to  the  total  weight  of  the  mixture. 

Plotting  cur\'e  No.  2  in  its  new  location  as  a  part  of  the  mixture  we  have 

the  dotted  line  eb  as  representing  the  No.  2  material  after  it  becomes  a 

part,  that  is,  26%,  of  the  mixture.     The  upper  end  must  join  the  Une  bA 

because  we  are  now  plotting  a  curve  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the 

two  materials.  No.  3  and  No.  2,  and  the  mixture  must  be  represented  by 

one  single,  continuous  curve.     We  may  consider  rb  and  ex  as  two  base 

lines,  divide  the  vertical  distance  between  them  into  100  parts,  and  then 

plot  the  percentages  downward  from  rb,  equivalent  on  the  small  scale  to 

• 

the  percentages  downward  from  DC  to  the  original  No.  2  curve  C£,  as 
described  on  page  198,  or  we  may  take  ratios,  as  described  on  page  200, 
and  using  the  slide  rule  set  DF.  (100)  on  De  (65)  and  on  any  vertical  dis- 
tance from  DC  to  the  line  C£,  we  may  read  the  distance  from  rb  to  the 
resultant  cur\'e  eb.  In  practice,  the  line  rb  need  not  be  plotted,  but  each 
ratio  as  it  is  obtained  may  be  added  to  the  per  cent,  already  found  for  the 
No.  3  material  to  obtain  the  distance  down  on  the  ordinate  for  the  final 
curve  of  the  mixture,  as  shown  on  page  208. 

The  required  percentage  of  material  No.  i  may  be  obtained  by  deducting 
the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  No.  2  plus  No.  3  from  100,  or  by  inspection 
of  the  parabola  and  the  curve  of  the  portion  of  the  tmal  mixture  already 
plotted,  ebkA.  From  the  location  of  the  point  e  it  is  evident  that  35%  of 
the  total  mixture  of  the  material  must  pass  a  0.25-inch  sieve.  Since  No.  i 
is  the  only  material  whose  particles  are  finer  than  this,  it  is  evident  that 
this  percentage  of  the  total  mixture  must  be  entirely  formed  by  No.  i. 
In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  Xo.  i  to  the  total  mLxture  of  100  parts 
is  35^( .  To  plot  the  curve  CD  as  a  part  of  the  mixture,  we  may  divide 
the  distance  cE  into  100  parts,  and  j^lot  the  percentages,  or  we  may  take 
the  slide  rule  and  set  Ee  on  DE,  that  is.  35  on  100,  and  read  the  correspond- 
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ing  ratios  for  the  other  ordinates.  •  Thus,  at  ordinate  o.io,  DE:  cE  « 
Z\\\\  zW^y  or  100:  35=  71:  zW\y  hence  zW^  =  25. 

The  final  curve  of  the  mixture  of  materi^als  No.  3,  No.  2,  and  No.  i  in 
proportions  represented  by  the  percentages  obtained  is  represented  by  the 
dotted  line  AkbezO, 

To  illustrate  how  simply  such  a  diagram  as  Fig.  73  is  solved  in  practice 
without  really  going  through  the  processes  described,  we  may  determine 
the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  the  final  mixture 
as  follows: 

Ch         39 

For  material  No.  3,  ^715  -  — ■  =  39% 

c/>       100 

re        De —  ^9        26 
For  material  No.  2,  —  or      ^^^     ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

Ee        35 
For  material  No.  i,  —  =  —  =  35% 

We  have  thus  the  percentages  of  each  aggregate  material  which  must  be 
contained  in  the  total  mixture  of  aggregate.  The  actual  proportions  of 
the  concrete  expressed  in  parts  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
described  for  example  2  on  page  209. 

Case  II.  Curves  which  overlap.  Fig.  74  shows  a  more  complicated 
combination  of  materials  than  Case  I.  Curves  of  four  materials  are 
drawn. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  percentage  for  material  No.  4  is 
represented  by  Cb  or  14%.  Since  curves  No.  2  and  No.  3  overlap  each 
other,  their  values  are  less  easily  determined,  and  we  may  leave  them 
and  first  take  No.  i.  Cur\'e  No.  i  is  determined  and  may  be  plotted  in 
the  same  way  as  cur\'e  No.  i  in  diagrani,   Fig.    73,   p.   196,  giving  the 

gF  ^2 

cur\*e  05^,  and  the  percentage  —  =  —  =  33%  the  percentage  by  weight 

GF       100 

of  No.  I  in  the  final  mixture. 

Having  found  the  per  cent,  of  No.  i  sand  to  use  and  also  of  No.  4  stone, 
namely,  33%  for  No.  i  and  14%  for  No.  4,  we  have  left  53%  of  the  total 
mixture  which  must  be  made  up  from  No.  2  and  No.  3  lots. 

On  curve  FE  the  portion  from  £  to  7  is  overlapped  by  that  part  of  the 
DC  curve  extending  from  D  to  A'.  We  note  first  that  about  20%  of  the 
material  in  the  parabola  (that  ix)rtion  extending  from  g  to  L)  must  be 
supplied  with  stone  from  the  No.  2  lot,  while  about  10%  of  the  material 
of  the  parabola  (the  portion  extending  from  b  to  M)  must  come  from  the 
No.  3,  or  DC  ciurve.    There  is  left  then  53%  —  (20%  +  10%)  =  about 
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23%  of  the  parabola  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  overlapping 
portions  of  the  two  cunes.  Judging  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
two  curves  it  would  appear  th^t  No.  2  cune  contained  stone  mpre  neariy 
corresponding  to  the  needs  of  the  parabola  than  DC. 

For  a  trial,  therefore,  we  will  give  a  larger  proportion  to  No.  2  than  to 
No.  3  stone,  say,  14%  of  the  remaining  23%  to  No.  2  and  9%  to  No.  3. 
No.  2  stone  must  then  furnish  20  +  14  =  34%  of  the  final  mixture  and 
No.  3  must  furnish  10  +  9  =  19%  of  the  final  mixture.  Through  g  draw 
a  base  line  gN  on  which  to  construct  -the  new  curve  for  FE.  34%  hi^er 
up  draw  line  PQ  which  forms  the  upper  limit  for  new  curve  to  represent 
FE  and  the  lower  limit  for  new  cur^'e  to  represent  DC.  Then  ig%  higher 
up  draw  line  bT,  which  forms  the  upper  base  line  for  new  cur>'e  to  repre- 
sent DC. 

Now,  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  ^A'  and  PQ 
into  106  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  ratios,  taking  the  slide  rule  and  setting 
Pg  on  OF  and  reading  from  the  ordinates  of  FE,  the  distances  from  the 
base  line  gN  to  the  points  which  locate  the  curve  ge,  —  we  can  readily 
transfer  curve  FE  into  the  new  curve  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  ge  which 
is  assumed  to  supply  34%  of  the  stone  still  needed  by  the  parabola,  and 
in  the  same  way  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  PQ 
and  Tb  into  100  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  taking  ratios,  —  the  new  db 
curve  can  be  laid  down. 

The  curve  from  g  to  /  and  from  h  to  k  remains  as  it  is. 

With  a  pair  of  dividers  transfer  the  distance  at  each  ordinate  from  base 
line  PQ  up  to  curve  db  down  to  cur\'e  ge,  and  add  it  to  the  cur\'e.  These 
new  points  will  give  the  dotted  curve  jk  as  the  exact  location  of  the  two 
])atches  of  stone  No.  2  and  No.  3  combined,  34^^  of  the  one  being  used 
and  19%  of  the  other. 

The  resultant  curve,  jkj  may  be  found  in  another  manner  after  selecting 
the  percentages  of  the  different  materials  by  adding  on  any  ordinate  the 
j)ercentages  of  each  material  in  the  final  mixture.  For  example,  on  i.oo 
diameter,  26^^ J  of  Xo.  3  stone  j)asses  a  i-inch  sieve,  hut  since  No.  3  actually 
occupies  only  ig^  ;  of  the  mixture,  the  percentage  of  No.  3  stone  passing 
the  I -inch  sieve  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  total  mixture  (which  is  loo^j) 
would  be  i(/  (  of  26^  (  ^  5'^  .  Similarly,  the  ])crrcntage  of  the  portion  of 
the  \o.  2  stone  in  the  final  mixture  which  ])asscs  a  i-inch  sieve  is  34^ <  of 
SS' ;  or  ^d  ',  .  All  of  the  No.  r  material  (3;/,)  i)a>scs  the  i-inch  .<ieve, 
so  this  too  mu-i  he  added  to  ihrothers,  and  we  have  5' ,'  -f  ^o^y  -f  33*^J  = 
6.S'  ,   a-  the  pt-rceniajie  of  the  tlnal  mixture  whieh  will  pass  a  i-inch  sieve. 

An   in.-peaion   of  thi-  dottecj   line  jk   re>ullinir   from   combining  these 
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cunes  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  have  done  rather  better  to 
have  taken  more  of  No.  a  stone,  say,  38%  instead  of  34%,  and  15^^  of 
No.  3  instead  of  19%,  in  which  case  the  combined  curve  would  have  more 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  parabola.  We  would  have,  therefore,  as  a 
result  of  our  study  the  required  percentages  of  material  as  14'^'^  of  No.  4, 
i5<;o  of  No.  3,  38%  of  No.  2,  and  33%  of  No.  i. 

Pncticsl  Exunplu  of  Proporttoning.  Ha\ing  taken  up  in  a  very 
elementary  fashion  the  principles  by  which  curves  are  drawn  and  com- 
bined, we  may  take  two  examples  of  other  combinations  of  materials 
liable  to  be  met  with  in  practise. 

Example  I,  —  Curves  oj  two  maUriois.    Suppose  we  have  for  concrete 
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Flrr.  75-  —  Method  of  Proportioning  Two  Aggregates.     (_See  p.  205.) 


the  fine  sand  of  Fig.  72,  p.  194,  to  use  with  the  crushed  stone  of  Fig. 
70,  p.  19a,  what  proportions  of  each  should  be  employed  and  how  coukl 
the  mixture  be  improved? 

Solulion.  —  The  cur\'es  of  the  two  materials  are  plotted  to  the  same 
scale  in  Fig.  75  as  OF  and  DBLA ,  and  then  the  parabola  OCA  drawn  by 
the  method  previously  described. 

The  parabola  indicates  thru  for  a  theoretical  mix  of  sizes  nf  aggregate 
up  to  1}  inches,  93'"^  of  the  mi.xture  should  jwss  a  li-inch  sieve,  ytf;^ 
-hould  pass  a  r-inch  >ieve.  53'  ',  a  J-inch  sieve  iind  so  on. 

Where,  as  in  this  ca>c.  the  materials  to  be  mixed  are  represented  by  only 
two  curves,  no  combinatiim  of  which  will  make  a  cune  as  close  to  a  para- 
bola  as  is  desirable,    (here    is    another    limiting    condition    which    was 
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brought  out  by  the  experiments,  viz.,  that  for  the  best  results  the  combined 
cun'e  shall  intersect  the  parabola  on  the  40%  line,  at  C,  and  that  the  finer 
material  shall  be  assumed  to  include  the  cement. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  where  the  stone  and  sand  curves  do  not  overlap 
each  other,  to  determine  the  best  proportions  of  stone  and  sand,  we  have 
merely  to  take  such  proportions  of  each  that  the  resultant  curve  will  pass 
through  the  parabola  at  the  point  C  where  it  crosses  the  40%  abscissa. 

EC       60 

This  percentage  is  obtained  by  taking  the  ratio  -^r^  =  — r-  =  6i%.      Tlie 

E3        9^ 

percentage  by  weight  of  sand  plus  cement  to  total  aggregate  will  be  ioc% 

—  61%  =  39^/'     The  curve  of  the  mixture  may  now  be  drawn  by  ^^ 

plotting  the  curve  DBLA  in  its  new  location  JCGA  and  the  curve  OF  in 

its  new  location  O/,  thus  making  the  combined  curve  OJCGA, 

Now  decide  u[X)n  the  amount  of  cement  to  use  in  the  mix  to  give  the 
required  strength  of  concrete,  say,  one  cement  to  eight  aggregate  (the  pro- 
portion of  aggregate  being  based  on  measurement  before  mixing  together 
the  sand  and  stone),  which  will  make  the  cement  one-ninth  or  11%  of  the 
total  materials.  Deducting  this  from  the  sand  plus  cement,  wc  have 
39%'  —  1 1%  =  28^)  sand,  and  our  best  proportions  for  a  1:8  mixture 
will  be  II  parts  cement:  28  parts  sand:  61  parts  stone,  which  is  equivalent 
to  1 :  2.5:  5.5.  If  the  proportions  are  required  by  volume  and  the  rdati\'e 
weij^hts  of  the  sand  and  stone  differ  from  the  relative  volumes,  the  pro- 
portions should  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Plotting  the  analysis  cur\'es  of  the  two  materials,  as  described  above. 

shows  immediately  how  to  improve  the  mix.     If,  for  instance,  the  crushed 

stone  had  l)een  l^ettcr  proportioned  so  as  to  contain  more  particles  of  0.5 

and  1 .0  inch  diameter,  —  see  curve  DHA ,  —  a  cur^'e  much  nearer  the 

panibt)la  could  have  been  ct)nstructed.     In  this  case  the  ratio  would  have 

EC       60 
been  -~  =  —  ^-  t(fc   of  stone,  and  the  proportions  of  cement,  sand, 

and  stone  for  a  1:8  mixture,  1 1 :  23:  66  or  i :  2:6,  a  stronger  and  a  more 
impermeal)le  mix.  A  still  better  mixture  would  have  resulted  with  the 
use  of  coarser  sand  havinj^  a  curve  similar  to  the  broken  line  OMN,  which 
with  the  first  material,  DBLA,  would  have  brought  the  continuous  line 

MC 

of  \hv  mixture  very  much  nearer  the  parabola,  by  using  the  ratio 

4  5 
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54' ;    <»f  curve  DBLA  and  46'^  of  curve  0.1/.V.     This  method  thus 


shows  not  only  the  hv>\  ])roportions  for  j^iven  materials,  but  also  the  de- 
fect- ill  the  materials  and  how  to  remedv  them. 
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The  most  valuable  use  of  the  method  of  proportioning  by  mechiknical 
nalysis  is  in  cases  where  the  character  of  the  work  warrants  empl»yin)( 
everal  grades,  that  is,  several  sizes,  of  stone  and  sand.  Such  mixtures 
re  being  increasingly  employed  as  engineers  and  contractors  more  fully 
ppredate  the  necessity  of  so  economically  proportioning  the  matcriuls  us 
3  produce  a  mixed  aggregate  of  the  greatest  possible  density,  —  thai  is, 
fith  the  fewest  possible  voids,  —  thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  cement 
nd  at  the  same  time  improving  the  quality  of  the  concrete,  in  other  wonl.s, 
laking  both  a  better  and  a  cheaper  concrete. 

The  process  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each  material  is  more 
omplicated  than  where  only  two  aggregates,  sand  and  stone,  arc  used, 
ut  it  is  not  very  difficult  in  practice,  especially  if  one  is  familiar  with  the 
lide  rale,  and,  as  illustrated  in  Example  a,  the  method  is  more  exact  than 


Fio.  76.  —  Method  of  Praponinoing  a  CnAai  MUlun.    {Set  p.  vfj. 


rith  two  materials,  for  the  rea^vtn  that  the  resulting  ( urve  '  an  Irr  m:ulr  I') 
lore  nearly  approach  the  paralfi^. 

Examptt  2.  —  Graded  Maltrvih.  t;iven  ih*;  mnlium  i;iii'l.  ri:(irrviilMl 
y  curve  in  Fig.  72.  page  194  awl  the  three  ^i/yr-  of  •  ru-luwl  ■■futf  f\ifr 
rated  by  the  cunes  in  Fie.  71.  j-aiffr  I'yi,  UtA  *h;ir  \rr'rutn-/r  ./(  r:i>  h 
rill  best  combine  to  make  the  rtfiri'^ei  an'l  fri-ft  itnf»-ntii:t\,U-  •imirrir. 

Solution.  —  Suice  mef  har.i'ai  arial;.  -i-  of  ^a'  K  ma'Tial  ha  ■  alrra/ly  Imni 
lade,  we  will  immediately  r«r;,l'/r  ih»r  ('i.r  • 'it-.r-  >,!,  th'-  -aim-  «alr  in  Ci|{. 
6  and  draw  paralx>bi  '^—i:.-/  ■•:?'/, />i  Vfir.'  ^i  ■■■.lA  'In-  [•'dfii  af  whi/h 
ur\-e  No.  4  readier  :c</ -       'A>  -^  >■■  '.f-"-  ''^■-■'  ]--f  •■i,\„f/r  i4  So.  4 
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Let  us  determine  sand  curve  No.  i  at  o.io  diameter  ordinate,  since  it 
can  be  seen  by  inspection  that  the  portion  oh  of  curve  No.  i  very  nearly 
tits  the  parabola  and  grains  smaller  than  o.io  diameter  must  be  supplied 
wholly  from  this  curve,  while  the  larger  grains  represented  by  portion  hG 
are  found  also  in  No.  2  curve.  Accordingly,  we  have  the  percentage 
Fj       20 

F)f  "  88  "  ''^'^^' 

A  part  of  No.  3  curve,  that  ix)rtion  extending  from  D  to  /,  is  overlapped 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  No.  2  curve.  We  can  see,  however,  that  No.  3 
c\xT\t  alone  must  supply  14%  of  the  material  in  the  parabola  (that  portioD 
extending  from  e  to  k).  This  leaves  100  —  (36  +23-1-  14)  =  27%  of 
the  mixture  to  be  furnished  by  the  overlapping  portions  of  No.  3  and  No.  2 
in  such  ratio  as  best  fits  the  parabola. 

From  a  study  of  the  two  cur\'es,  we  find  by  inspection  and  trial  plottings 
that  most  of  the  material  required  would  be  better  supplied  by  No.  2  curve, 
since  it  contains  stone  corresponding  ver\'  well  to  the  needs  of  that  part  of 
the  parabola  extending  from  /  to  e.  Let  us  consider  23%  as  the  proper 
amount  of  the  final  mixture  to  be  furnished  by  No.  2  curve,  which  would 
leave  14  -I-  4  =  18^^  as  the  total  portion  which  must  be  supplied  by  No.  3 
cur\'e. 

Now,  on  any  of  the  ordinates,  we  can  locate  points  through  which  a 
curve  may  be  drawn  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the  given  sand  and 
stone  in  the  proportions  just  found,  for  example: 

%  Retained. 

40x36%' =    14 

57  X  36% =    20 

g2X36% =    26 

(100x36%)  +  (8x18%)  =  36+  I =   37 

36  -u  (31  X  18%)  =  36+6 .   42 

^6  4-  (66x18%)  =  36-4-12 =48 

36  f  (88  X  18%)  +  (21x23%)  =  36 -I-  16  4  5 =    57 

36  J-  (g3  X  18%)  +  (40X  23%)  =  36  -r-  17  +  g =62 

36  +  18  -f  (g2  X  23%)  -^   (6  X  2},%)  =  36  +  i8  -f  21  -^  I  =    76 

36  -+- 18  -f  23  4-  (30X  2i,^c')  =  36  +  18  4-  23  4-  7 •=   84 

These  percentages  are  plotted  on  the  diajijram  as  small  circles.  The 
>ame  ])()ints  would  have  been  obtained  if  we  had  l)ej^un  at  the  left  of  the 
diaj^ram  and  calculated  the  percentages  ])assing  the  sieve. 

We  find  that  a  curve  drawn  through  these  points  satisfies  the  parabola 
^utTiciently  well  to  assume  that  2  7^^'[  of  sand,  23'\'  of  finest  stone.  No.  2, 
iS^  ;  of  me<lium  stone.  No.  3.  and  7^(i  \  of  the  largest  stone,  No.  4,  would 
mal:e  the  l>e>t  concrete  mixture  out  of  the  given  materials. 
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If  1 :  7  concrete  is  wanted  there  would  be  * =  14.3  parts  cement,  and 

the  proportions  would  be  14 :  23 :  23 :  18 :  36  or  i :  i  .6 :  i  .6 :  i  .3 :  2.5  by  weight. 
This  would  give  very  nearly  an  ideal  mix,  and  the  resultant  concrete  would 
be  impermeable  and  very  strong. 

VOLUmTBIO  SYNTHESIS  OR  PROPORTIOIONO  BT  TRIAL 

MIXTURES 

Having  determined  the  particular  sand  and  stone  which  are  to  be  used  on 
any  piece  of  work,  a  simple  and  accurate  way  of  determining  proiX)rtions 
is  by  actual  trial  batches  of  fresh  material.  For  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  a  good  scales  and  a  strong  and  rigid  cylinder,  say,  a  piece  of  lo-inch 
wrought  iron  pipe  capped  at  one  end.  Carefully  weigh  out  and  mix  together 
on  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  or  other  non-absorbent  material  all  the  ingredients, 
hsCving  the  consistency  the  same  as  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  work. 
Place  these  in  the  pipe,  carefully  tamping  all  the  time,  and  note  the  height 
to  which  the  pipe  is  filled.  Weigh  the  pipe  before  filling  and  after  being 
filled,  thus  checking  weight  of  material  mixed.  Throw  this  material 
away  before  it  has  time  to  set  and  clean  the  pipe.  Make  up  another  batch, 
using  the  same  weights  of  cement  and  water  and  the  same  total  weight  of  sand. 
and  stone,  but  have  the  ratio  of  weights  of  the  sand  and  stone  sligh  tly  different 
from  the  first.  Note,  if  after  placing,  the  height  in  the  cylinder  is  less  or 
more  than  the  first,  and  this  will  be  a  guide  to  further  similar  mixes,  until 
a  proportion  is  found  which  gives  the  least  height  in  the  cylinder,  and  at 
the  same  time  works  well  while  mixing  and  looks  well  in  the  cylinder,  all 
the  stones  being  covered  with  mortar.  This  method,  if  carefully  followed, 
will  give  very  accurate  results,  but  of  course  does  not  indicate  what  other 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  physical  sizes  of  the  sand  and  stones  so  as  to 
get  the  best  available  comf)osition  as  can  be  done  by  mechanical  analysis. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Schuttd,  in  studying  the  proportions  of  materials  for  bitumi- 
nous macadam  pavement  for  the  Warren  Brothers  Company,  has  ver)' 
effectively  developed  the  method  of  volumetric  synthesis  with  dr>'  materials. 
His  experiments  included  various  classes  and  sizes  of  stone,  sand,  and 
screenings  ranging  from  3  inches  diameter  down  to  that  which  passes  a 
Xo.  200  sieve.  He  found  that  the  best  method  for  compacting  dry  ma- 
terials, such  as  sand,  gravel  or  broken  sione,  is  to  j^lace  them  in  a  vessel 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  the  largest  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
The  cone  is  filled  with  the  coarsest  material  and  taken  bv  a  laborer  who 
compacts  it  by  repeatedly  striking  the  cone  against  the  ground,  keeping 

^In  this  case  the  finest  materia]  does  not  include  the  cement. 
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the  measure  full  by  adding  new  material  of  the  same  kind.  When  it 
ceases  to  settle  the  contents  is  emptied  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  a  finer 
material,  replaced  in  the  measure  and  compacted  as  before.  By  repeated 
trials  the  exact  size  and  maximum  volume  of  successive  liner  materials, 
which  may  be  added  without  appreciably  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  coarsest 
after  thoroughly  compacting,  are  determined.  Mr.  Schutt^  hais  found  thai 
for  different  shapes  of  particles  the  proportions  of  each  size  must  be  varied, 
but  having  determined  the  required  percentages  for  a  certain  stone,  that 
is,  for  a  stone  from  a  certain  quarry,  the  proportions  of  the  sizes  from  day 
to  day  need  be  varied  but  little. 

PROPORTIONING  BT  VOID  DETERMINATION 

If  the  stone  or  gravel  is  found  to  contain,  say,  40%  voids,  as  measured 
by  the  contained  volume  of  water,  the  required  volume  of  sand  is  theoreti- 
cally 40%  of  the  volume  of  the  stone,  and  supposing  the  ratio  of  cement  to 
sand  to  be  as  1 :  2,  the  relation  of  parts  of  sand  to  parts  of  the  coarse  aggre- 
gate would  be  as  2:  5,  thus  making  the  proportions  i:  2:  5.  Because  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  procedure,  discussed  on  p.  184,  it  is 
necessary  in  most  jcases,  even  although  the  cement  and  water  will  still 
further  increase  the  bulk,  to  take  a  volume  of  sand,  say  5%  to  io%  in 
excess  of  the  voids;  that  is,  for  gravel  with  40%  voids  to  use  45%  to 
50%  of  its  volume  of  sand,  thus  making  the  proportions  1:2:  4J.  If  the 
coarse  material  is  screened  broken  stone  of  large  size,  say  ij  or  2-inch, 
the  volume  of  sand  may  be  taken  equal  to  the  volume  of  voids  instead 
of  in  excess  of  them,  because  the  particles  of  sand  will  all  be  small  enough 
to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the  stone  without  appreciably  increasing  its  bulk. 
Such  stone  usually  has  about  45%  to  50%  voids,  so  that  we  should  have 
proportions  i:  2:  4^  or  1:2:4,  the  same  as  for  the  gravel  concrete. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  the  materials  by  imperfect  mixing  may 
usually  be  disregarded,  because  the  volume  of  gaged  mortar  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  volume  of  sand  from  which  it  is  made. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  any  case  to  guard  against  a  larger  excess  of 
sand  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  voids  in  a  concrete  are 
lessened  by  using  stone  in  place  of  sand.  Take,  for  instance,  sand  having 
45%  voids  and  stone  having  40^ ^  voids.  With  the  sand  just  filling  the 
voids  of  the  stone  it  is  easilv  calculated  that  the  resultant  mass  has  i8*^c 
voids;  but  supposing  an  excess  of  10%  of  sand,  there  would  be  id%  of  the 
material  having  45%  voids,  which  means  there  would  be  2.5^.  more  voids 
in  the  resultant  mass.* 

*See  discussion  by  the  writer  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Bngineers,Vol.  XLII,  p.  141. 
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Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  stone  should  be  loose  or  shaken 
when  determining  the  voids.  The  writer  prefers  loose  measurement  be- 
cause it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  final  volume  of  the  concrete,  and 
more  sand  is  always  necessary  than  will  just  fill  the  voids  of  ranuned  stone, 
since  the  sand  and  cement  separate  the  stones  and  prevent  their  lying 
close  together  in  concrete.  In  determining,  however,  the  quantity  of 
cement  required  for  the  mixture  of  aggregates  the  materials  should  be 
compacted  as  described  on  page  213. 

RAFTER'S  METHOD  OF  PROPORTIOIONG 

Mr.  George  W.  Rafter*  has  called  attention  to  the  method  of  pro- 
portioning the  mortar  as  a  percentage  of  the  volume  of  the  stone 
slightly  shaken,  the  relation  of  cement  to  sand  having  been  determined 
by  the  required  strength  of  concrete. 

Quoting  from  specifications  for  the  Genesee  DUm,  the  concrete  is 
proportioned  as  follows: 

In  forming  concrete  such  a  proportion  of  mortar  of  the  specified  com- 
position will  be  used  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  trial  to  a  little  more 
than  fiU  the  voids  in  the  aggregate.  Tests  of  the  voids  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  and  instructions 
given  as  to  the  per  cent,  of  mortar  of  the  specified  composition  to  be 
used.  For  the  information  of  the  contractor,  in  the  way  of  computing 
the  cost  of  concrete  of  the  quality  herein  required,  it  may  be  stated  that 
ordinarily  the  per  cent,  of  mortar  will  be  about  ifZ  P^^  ^^^^'  of  the 
measured  volume  of  the  aggregate.  In  case  of  the  use  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  gravel  in  the  aggregate,  the  proportion  of  mortar  may  be 
reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  30  per  cent. 

This  method  of  proportioning  is  more  accurate  than  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, because  there  is  less  apt  to  be  an  excess  of  mortar.  It  does 
not,  however,  take  account  of  the  fact  that  with  a  graded  coarse  aggre- 
gate some  of  the  grains  of  sand  are  too  large  to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the 
stone,  and  that  therefore  the  coarse  and  fine  aggregates  must  be  studied 
together. 

FRENCH  METHOD  OF  PROPORTIOIONO 

In  France  proportions  are  ordinarily  stated  in  terms  of  the  volume 
of  mortar  to  the  volume  of  stone,  and   the   mortar  is  described  by  the 

♦"On  the  Theory  of  Concrete,"  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil   Engineers,  Vol. 
XLII.,  p.  104. 
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number  of  kilograms  of  Portland  cement  to  x    cubic  meter   or  liter  of 
sand. 

PROPOBTIOmNG  BT  ARBIT&ABT  SELBOnOH 

The  arbitrary  selection  of  proportions,  with  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  voids,  if  the  sand  or  dust  has  been  screened  from  the  coarse  material, 
for  reasons  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  gives  much  better 
results  in  practise  than  might  be  expected.  To  be  sure,  the  voids  in  a 
screened  broken  stone,  loosely  measured,  may  be  50%,  while  a  gravel  with 
the  sand  screened  out  may  have  only  40%  voids,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
prof)ortion  of  sand  required  in  the  two  cases  may  vary  but  little,  because, 
as  stated  above,  the  voids  in  the  gravel  are  of  smaller  dimensions  and  a 
larger  excess  of  sand  is  necessary'. 

The  percentage  of  volume  of  sand  to  ordinary  gravel  or  broken  stone 
from  which  the  finest  material  has  been  screened  may  be  taken  between 
the  limits  of  40%  and  60%  with  an  average,  which  is  suitable  under  many 
conditions,  of  50%.  This  ratio  corresponds  to  proportions  i :  3 :  4,  i :  3}:  5, 
1:3:6,  and  1:4:8,  which  are  given  by  the  authors  in  Chapter  II  as  standard 
mixtures  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  concrete  work.  In 
some  cases,  especially  where  the  coarse  material  contains  a  good  many 
small  particles,  as  does  crusher- run  broken  stone,  the  proportion  of  sand 
may  be  made  slightly  less  than  half  the  volume  of  stone. 

Unscreened  gravel  is  often  used  alone  for  the  aggregate  with  good  re- 
sults, but  more  uniform  conditions  can  be  maintained, and  therefore  leaner 
proportions  employed,  by  screening  out  and  remixing  the  sand. 

Proportions  adopted  by  various  authorities  and  tabulated  on  page  214, 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  arbitrary  selection. 

SCREENED  VS.  UNSCREENED  GRAVEL  OR  BROKEN  STONE 

The  advisability  of  using  screened  or  unscreened  gravel  or  broken  stone 
is  a  matter  of  economy.  The  writer  is  in  favor  of  separating  the  aggregate 
into  as  many  j)arts  as  is  consistent  with  economy  for  the  work  in  hand. 
Even  on  small  jobs  he  believes  it  preferal)le  to  screen  out  the  sand  or  the 
dust  and  remix  it  in  si)ccit'ied  proportions,  l)ccause  of  the  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  sand  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  same  gravel  bank,  and  of  the 
separation  of  the  coarse  stone  from  the  dust  as  it  rolls  down  the  pile. 
(iood  concrete  is  doubtless  .sometimes  made  from  unscreened  gravel  and 
crusher  run  -tone  to  whirh  a  little  sand  has  been  added,  but  the  cost  of 
screenini:  except  for  the  very  >mallest  jobs  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
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the  additional  cement  necessary  to  secure  the  same  strength  or  impermea- 
bility with  the  unscreened  material. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  CEMENT 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  related  chiefly  to  the  proportioning  of  the 
aggregates,  that  is,  of  the  sand  and  stone.  One  of  the  prime  objects  in 
arranging  the  volumes  of  these  inert  materials  to  produce  a  dense  mixture 
is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  cement.  The  selection  of  the  proportion  of 
cement  in  concrete  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  matter  of  judgment,  because 
the  qualities  of  strength,  denseness,  impermeability,  and  practical  working 
in  the  field  must  be  considered  with  greater  or  less  emphasis  upon  one  or 
another  according  to  the  character  of  the  work. 

To  determine  the  minimum  quantity  of  cement  which  will  produce  a 
concrete  practically  free  from  air  voids,  the  aggregates  are  mixed  in  the 
correct  proportions  as  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  compacted  by 
ramming  or  hard  shaking,  and  their  voids  determined  by  weighing  and 
correcting  for  variations  in  specific  gravity.*  The  sand  should  be  in  the 
natural  state  of  moisture  found  in  the  interior  of  the  bank,  not  because  this 
b  the  condition  in  which  it  will  be  mixed  in  the  concrete,  but  because  it 
may  be  assumed  in  the  natural  state  to  contain  a  quantity  of  moisture 
varying  with  its  fineness.  If  gravel  is  used  it  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
way,  while  coarse  broken  stone  should  be  dry,  and  dry  broken  stone  screen- 
ings may  be  mixed  with  about  4%  of  water  by  weight.  Correction 
must  be  made  for  this  nioisture  after  weighing  the  mixed  material,  so 
that  the  voids  calculated  will  be  simply  air  voids. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  cement  to  fill  these  air  voids  it  may  be 
assumed  without  appreciable  error  that  100  lb.  of  cement  will  make  i.o 
cu.  ft.  of  neat  paste.  This  is  a  larger  volume  than  would  result  with  ordi- 
nary plastic  paste,  but  makes  a  slight  allowance  for  the  additional  moisture 
required  for  the  sand  and  stone.  To  the  quantity  of  cement  thus  deter- 
mined icP/c  may  be  added,  i.e.,  ic3%  of  the  cement,  not  of  the  total  mix- 
ture) to  provide  for  imperfect  mixing. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  CONCRETE  IN  PRACTICE 

The  proportion  of  cement  to  the  aggregate  de|>enfi.s  upon  the  nature  of 
the  construction  and  the  required  degree  of  strength  or  water-tightness  as 
well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  inert  materials.  Strength  and  imper- 
meability are  discussed  in  Chapter-*  XHI  and  XX  resjKrctively,  but   the 

♦S«r  p.  163. 
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table  which  follows,  compiled  by  the  authors,  giving  the  proportions 
adopted  upon  important  structures,  may  in  some  cases  be  useful  as  an 
arbitrary  guide.  Actual  measurement,  that  is,  measurement  of  propor- 
tions as  actually  used,  almost  invariably  shows  leaner  mixtures  than  the 
nominal  proportions  called  for.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  heaping  of  the 
measuring  boxes  in  practise. 

In  general,  as  both  strength  and  imperviousness  increase  with  the  pro- 
portion of  cement  to  aggregate,  relatively  rich  mixtures  are  necessary  for 
loaded  columns  and  beams  in  building  construction,  for  thin  walls  subjected 
to  water  pressure,  and  for  foundations  laid  under  water. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

TABLES  OF  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  FOR 

CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR 

This  chapter  presents  tables,  curves,  and  formulas  (pp.  221  to  235),  by 
which  the  volumes  of  materials  required  for  a  known  volume  of  concrete 
may  be  estimated,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  distinctly  stating 
the  proportions  (p.  217). 

The  volume  of  concrete,  even  when  made  from  materials  in  the  same 
proportions,  varies  largely  with  the  character  of  the  materials  and  the 
methods  of  placing  it.  A  mixed  aggregate  Uke  gravel  contains  fewer  voids 
and  with  the  same  proportions  by  volume  of  the  same  cement  and  sand 
produces  a  larger  quantity  of  concrete  than  a  screened  broken  stone.  The 
fineness  of  the  sand  also  largely  affects  the  volume  of  the  concrete  and 
mortar,  a  fine  sand  requiring  more  water,  and  therefore  producing  a  larger 
volume  of  mortar  than  coarse  sand  in  the  same  proportions  by  volume. 
If  the  sand  is  dr\',  a  slightly  larger  bulk  of  mortar  is  produced  than  with 
the  same  sand  when  containing  a  larger  percentage  of  moisture,  because 
the  latter  is  less  compact  (see  p.  176).  Some  cements  require  more  water 
in  gaging  than  others,  and  produce  a  larger  amount  of  paste,  which  in- 
creases the  volume  of  the  concrete  or  mortar.  The  method  of  mixing  and 
placing  the  concrete  also  affects  the  resulting  volume,  since  an  imperfectly 
mixed  or  poorly  compacted  mass  contains  voids  which  increase  the  volume. 
An  excess  of  water  in  mixing  affects  the  resulting  volume  of  the  set  concrete 
or  mortar  to  a  slight  extent,  although  most  of  the  surplus  water  is  expelled 
(luring  setting. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  for  all  these  variations,  except  those  relating 
to  improper  mixing  and  placing,  in  rational  formulas  from  which 
the  resulting  volumes  may  be  accurately  estimated  if  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  materials  are  known.  For  most  practical  purposes,  however, 
average  values,  such  as  are  presented  in  the  tables  and  curves,  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  estimating  quantities.  These  average  values  are 
based  upon  a  large  number  of  tests  in  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany. 

The  theory  of  a  concrete  mixture  is  (iiscu^secl,  and  formulas  for  volumes 
and  quantities  are  given  on  pages  220  to  227  preceding  the  tables. 
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KZPRE88INO  THE  PROPORTIONS 

• 

In  framing  concrete  specifications,  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
should  be  stated  so  distinctly  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  engineer  and  the  contractor  as  to  the  quantities  which  will  be 
required  Tfor  tKe  work.  The  quantity  of  cement  should  invariably  be 
regulated  by  its  weight;  if  the  proportions  are  stated  by  volume  a 
definite  weight  or  number  of  packages  of  cement  must  be  assumed  to 
the  unit  volume.  For  reasons  discussed  in  Chapter  XI,  it  is  also  more 
accurate  and  scientific  to  measure  the  aggregates  by  weight  than  by  volume, 
and  since  with  a  properly  constructed  plant  using  materials  of  several 
sizes,  the  cost  need  be  no  more  than  volume  measure,  the  authors  be- 
lieve this  will  eventually  become  common  practice  in  the  case  of  im|X)r- 
tant  construction. 

With  our  present  s)rstem  of  weights  and  measures,  it  is  advisable  either 
to  specify  the  number  of  cubic  feet  (or  pounds)  of  sand  and  gravel,  stone, 
or  mixed  material  to  a  definite  weight  of  cement,  or  else  to  stipulate  a 
definite  weight  of  cement  to  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  tamped  in  place, 
with  an  aggregate  of  clearly  described  material  proportioned  as  the  en- 
gineer may  direct. 

In  stating  the  proportions  for  both  mortar  and  concrete,  it  is  now  customr 
ary  in  the  United  States  to  separate  the  materials  by  colons,  the  first 
figure  always  representing  the  cement,  followed  by  the  aggregates  in  the 
order  of  the  size  of  their  grains.  For  example,  1:3:6  means  i  part  cement 
(the  unit  of  measurement  should  be  stated),  3  parts  sand,  and  6  parts 
coarse  material;  or  i :  8  means  i  part  cement  (of  defined  weight)  to  8  parts 
of  graded  aggregate.  Mortar  in  proportion  i :  2  signifies  one  part  cement 
to  two  parts  sand  by  either  weight  or  volume  as  specified. 

In  France,  proportions  are  stated  as  one  or  more  volumes  of  mortar  to  a 
definite  number  of  volumes  of  stone,  —  "un  volume  de  mortier  pour  deux  . 
volumes  de  cailloux." 

Unit  for  Proportioning.  If  the  proportions  must  be  stated  in  parts,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  weight  of  cement  be  assumed  as  100  lb.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  the  corresponding  volume  of  a  barrel  as  3.8  cu.  ft.  By  this 
system  of  units,  proportions  1:3:6  would  represent  100  lb.  cement  to  3 
cu.  ft.  of  sand  to  6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel  or  stone;  or,  i  bbl.  cement  (i.e.,  4 
bags  or  376  lb.)  to  11.4  cu.  ft.  sand  to  22.8  cu.  ft.  gravel  or  stone. 

The  authors  offer  these  recommendations  after  correspondence  or  per- 
sonal inter\'iew  with  some  fifty  authorities*  (members  of  the  .American 

♦See  Preface. 
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Society  of  Civil  Engineers)  on  concrete  construction,  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  unit  which  should  be  selected  for  the  volume  of  a 
cement  barrel  (corresponding  to  376  lb.  Portland  cement)  the  opinions 
were  varied,  but  nearly  every  authority  advocated  specifying  a  definite 
weight  of  cement  instead  of  measuring  it  loosely  by  volume.  The  units 
which  met  with  the  most  favor  were  3.5,  3.6,  3.8  and  4.0  cu.  ft.  The 
advocates  of  the  first  two  values  based  their  figures  upon  the  measured 
volume  of  a  cement  barrel,  while  those  selecting  the  last  two  did  so  on  the 
presumption  that  the  unit  is  an  arbitrary  one  in  any  case,  and  100  lb.  per 
cubic  foot,  or  95  lb.  per  cubic  foot  (the  latter  equivalent  to  i  cu.  ft.  to  the 
bag),  is  convenient  for  calculation.  An  approximate  average  of  all  the 
figures  suggested  was  3.8  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel,  corresponding  to  100  lb.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  advocates  of  this  value  being,  among  others,  Messrs.  Charles 
E.  Fowler,  William  B.  Fuller,  Peter  C.  Hains,  Allen  Hazen,  Rudolph 
Hering,  George  A.  Kimball,  Leonard  Metcalf,  J.  Waldo  Smith,  and 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Accordingly,  in  cases  where  it  is  advisable  to  specify 
the  proportions  by  parts,  the  authors  have  adopted  this  unit  as  their 
standard. 

When  stating  the  proportions  by  volume,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  standard  unit,  such  as  a  barrel  of 
3.8  cu.  ft.  or  the  equivalent  assumption  that  a  cubic  foot  of  cement  weighs 
100  lb.,  and  upon  distinctly  specifying  this  standard,  as  otherwise  an 
unscrupulous  contractor  may  adopt  for  his  unit  the  volume  of  cement 
ver>'  loosely  measured,  and  thus  produce  too  lean  a  concrete.  Moreover, 
without  a  standard  there  is  no  means  of  comparing  the  concrete  in  different 
structures  or  the  results  of  different  experiments.  It  is  even  inaccurate  to 
state  that  proportions  shall  be  based  on  packed  or  on  loose  measurement 
of  cement,  for  either  of  these  terms  is  very  elastic.  The  authors  have 
personally  known  engineers  to  place  the  volume  of  a  barrel  of  packed 
cement  all  the  way  from  3.1  to  t,.S  cu.  ft.,  corresponding  to  a  variation  in 
weight  of  from  123  to  100  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  loose  measurement,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  variously  fixed  at  from  3.8  to  4.5*  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel, 
or  100  to  84 i  11).  per  cubic  foot.  The  extreme  actual  variation  is  therefore 
from  3.1  to  4.5  cu.  ft.  per  barrel,  or  123  to  84J  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  Propor- 
tions 1:3:6  in  the  first  case  would  require  i  bi)l.  or  376  lb.  cement  to  9.3 
cu.  ft.  of  siind  and  18.6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel;  in  the  last  case,  proportions  1:3:6 
would  stand  for  i  bhl.  or  376  lb.  cement  lo  13.5  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  27  cu.  ft 

♦This  value  is  ^ivrn  hv  one   rnginrer   in   ProceCilingb  .Ai^bociation  of  Railway  SupcrmtendeotS 
of  Bridges  and  Buildings,  1900,  p.  212. 
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of  gravel.     In  other  words,  concrele  mixed  1:3:6  by  one  man  may  he 
called  1 :  4 J :  8J  by  another.* 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  variation  is  of  little  moment  providcfi  thf 
unit  is  distinctly  stated.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  cu.stomary  in 
discussing  a  piece  of  work  lo  give  the  proportions  of  materials  without 
stating  the  unit  selected,  and  many  records  giving  tests  of  strength  of 
concrete  do  not  even  specify  the  units  used  in  proportioning  the  ingredientx. 
It  is  especially  confusing  also,  to  a  contractor  who  is  not  very  careful  in 

.  TeM  oi  Capacity  oj  Portland  Cement  Barreh  ami  Weight  a/  Conteitt. 
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American  and  foreign  brands,  furnish  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
difference  in  weight  of  the  same  cement  in  different  stages  of  compact- 
ness. The  results,*  a  summary  of  which  is  presented  in  the  table  on 
page  219,  show  a  variation  from  86  to  118  lb.  in  the  average  weights  of 
the  same  cement,  according  as  it  was  weighed  sifted,  or  packed  in  a 
barrel,  while  the  actual  weight  of  one  brand,  the  average  of  5  barrels, 
was  as  high  as  123  lb.  per  cubic  foot  as  it  came  from  Germany  packed 
in  a  barrel. 

From  the  experiments  just  described,  the  ratios  of  volume  and  weight 
of  the  same  cements  in  different  degrees  of  compactness  are  calculated  by 
the  authors  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  volume  of  packed  cement  to  capacity  of  barrel  between  heads  o/)7 

Ratio  of  volume  packed  to  volume  loose 0.78 

Ratio  of  volume  packed  to  volume  shaken 0^8 

Ratio  of  volume  loose  to  volume  shaken 1.13 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  loose 1.28 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  shaken 1.13 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  sifted 1.37 

From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  the  volume  of  a  banel 
is  arbitrary.  The  adopted  volume  of  ^.S  cu.  ft.  is  convenient  for  calcula- 
tion because  it  assumes  a  cubic  foot  of  cement  to  weigh  approximately 
100  lb. 

THEORT  OF  A  CONCRETE  MIXTURE 

The  discussion  and  the  formulas  which  follow  relate  to  plastic  mortars 
and  plastic  or  medium  concrete.  While  a  small  amount  of  water  in 
mixing  may  result,  with  heavy  ramming,  in  a  concrete  or  mortar  of 
less  than  average  volume,  in  practice  the  volume  is  more  apt  to  be  in- 
creased by  lack  of  water  because  of  the  less  perfect  mixture  and  the 
visible  voids.  The  volume  of  set  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  a  very 
wet  mixture  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  a  plastic  mixture, 
because  nearly  all  of  the  surplus  water  is  thrown  to  the  surface  and 
expelled  by  the  settling  of  the  solid  materials.  This  the  authors  have 
repeatedly  proved  by  experiment. 

The  frequently  repeated  assertion  that  a  very  wet  mixture  contains 
visible  air  voids  because  of  the  drying  out  of  the  water  is  incorrect.  This 
may  l)e  proved  by  carefully  pouring  neat  cement  grout  into  a  rectangular 
mold,  one  of  whose  sides  is  formed  by  a  j)icce  of  glass.  The  surplus  water 
is  ex|)elle(l,  and  the  sj)ecimen  after  setting  is  dense  and  glassy  with  no 
visible  voids.     The  large  visible  voids  which  sometimes  occur  in  ver\'  wet 

♦Tabulated  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson  in  Engineering  Xni's,  Oct.  4,  1900,  p.  219. 
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concrete,  similar  in  appearance  to  visible  voids  in  dry  concrete,  are  due 
to  the  grout  running  away  from  the  stones,  or  to  too  violent  agitation  in 
placing. 

The  volume  of  fresh  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  any  mixture  of 
cement  and  aggregate  or  aggregates  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
the  separate  particles  of  the  cement,  the  sand,  and  the  other  dry  materials, 
the  water  contained  in  the  aggregate  and  added  in  mixing,  and  the  small 
volume  of  air  entrained  between  the  particles.  The  volume  of  set  mor- 
tar or  concrete  is  not  appreciably  different  from  its  compacted  volume 
when  fresh  or  green,  except  in  very  wet  mixtures,  which  expel  a  portion 
of  the  water.  The  volumes  of  the  particles  of  dry  materials  are  termed 
absolute  volumes,  and  it  is  important  to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
absolute  volumes  and  the  apparent  volumes  determined  by  measuring 
the  materials.     Absolute  volumes  are  discussed  on  pages  135  to  139. 

The  fact  that  water  actually  occupies  space  in  a  nuiss  of  fresh  concrete 
or  mortar  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  many  writers  on  the  subject  of 
concrete  mixtures.  As  stated  on  page  216,  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and 
the  moisture  contained  in  it  aflFcct  the  volume  of  the  resulting  concrete 
or  mortar.  Mr.  Feret  has  proved  by  experiments  (cited  on  page  179) 
that  fine  sands  require  more  water  for  gaging  than  coarse.  This  extra 
volume  of  water  produces  a  mortar  of  less  density  and  consequently  less 
strength;  even  stones  such  as  are  found  in  gravel  or  coarse  broken  stone 
require  a  very  small  percentage  of  water. 

rOBMULiJ  POR  QUAHTITIBS  OF  MATERIALS  ARD  VOLUICRI 

A  concrete  is  therefore  made  up  of  solid  grains  of  cement  \Auh  water 
required  for  the  cement,  plus  solid  grains  of  sand  plus  water  rerjuircd  fr/r 
the  sand,  plus  solid  stone  particles  plus  water  required  fcif  the  str/ne,  plus 
air  voids.  The  last  term,  the  air  voids,  represents  the  void.s  tnifiiifwii 
by  the  sand,  whidi  may  be  considered  as  a  ftmction  or  percentage  of  the 
sand,  and  the  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing  of  the  amcrtit  material, 
whidi  may  be  cooadercd  a  function  or  percentage  of  the  .vtone.  Atirird- 
ingly  the  volume  of  a  concrete  mixture  may  Ije  exf/resH!:d  a-  a  ratsr/nal 
formula,  whidi  is  applicable  to  all  conrrete  and  m^jtlar  mixturtr^.  in  which 
the  voids  of  die  coar?e  «tone  are  filled  with  mortar.  The  f'^.rmula  (i) 
whidi  foOovs  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  xYitrffry.  h'A  l^^au^  'A  the 
variatioD  in  die  coefficient  with  <\\r.f:T^A  -urA-  ^r^d  dirffTfrLt  pr/>j^>rtir>n», 
formula  (2).  pafce  222.  ar.d  Uynr,zl^^  '■  *  /  -  -  '  ^.i^h  are  U-ed  fjr,  aver- 
age coiMfitioiis,  are  s^^^ested  fcr  tr^^^lzl  -^^  a.  •'jff:cif:r.!ly  a/rufii^ 
for  most  purposes. 
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Let 
c  =  absolute  volume*  of  cement. 
5  =  absolute  volume*  of  sand. 
g  ==  absolute  volume*  of  stone, 
m  =  ratio  of  the  absolute   volume  of  the  water  plus  air  voids   of  the 

cement,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
n  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of    the   water    coating  the    grains  of 
sand  plus  the  air  entrained  in  gaging  it,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
p  —  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  coating  the  stone  particles 
plus  the  air  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing,  to  the  absolute  volume 
of  stone. 
W  =  volume  of  concrete  produced. 

In  other  words,  these  ratios,  w,  «,  and  ^,  represent  the  sum  of  the  vol- 
umes occupied  by  the  water  required  for  the  material  in  mixing  plus  the 
air,  in  terms  of  the  respective  volumes  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone. 
Then 

W=  c  -{-  mc  ■\-  s  ■\-  ns  •\'  g-\'  pg 
or 

1^  --=  (i  -f  w)  f  +  (i  +  n)  5  -f  (i  ^  ^)  ^  (i) 

The  coeflScient  n  is  really  composed  of  two  variables,  one  depending 
upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  other  upon  the  ratio  of  cement  to 
sand,  since  a  lean  mortar  contains  more  air  voids.  It  is  |X)ssible  to  ex- 
press this  coefficient  as  a  more  complex  term  with  this  ratio  as  a  factor, 
but  by  what  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  coincidence,  experiments  show  that 
for  ordinary  bank  sand  the  variation  in  voids  caused  by  different  propor- 
tions may  be  provided  for  by  taking  the  cement  and  sand  together;  in 
other  words,  for  different  proportions  of  the  same  cement  and  sand,  the 
sum  of  the  water  and  the  air  voids  in  the  mortar  is  approximately  a  con- 
stant. Wliere  there  is  no  sand,  or  where  the  stone  and  sand  are  mixed, 
formula  (i)  must  be  employed. 

The  more  practical  formula  may  be  expressed  as  follows,  emplonng 
similar  notation  to  that  given  above,  and  letting 

r  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  the  air  entrained  in 

gaging,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement  plus  sand, 
then 

]\\  =  c  +  s  -{-  r(r  -{-  s)  +  g+  pg 
or 

]\\  =  (i  -f  r){r  -h  s)+  (i-f  p)g  (2) 

♦Ab.solute  volumes  are  defined  on  p.  135. 
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Substituting  average  values  for  r  and  ^,  which  the  authors  have  selected 
by  analyzing  the  results  of  a  number  of  exact  records  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  of  the  volumes  of  concrete  and  mortar,  the  formula  becomes 

PT,  =  1.34  (r+ 5)  4-  1.08^  (3) 

The  comparison  of  this  formula  with  actual  experiments  isshown  on  page 
227.  The  formula  may  be  readily  reduced  to  practical  working  form  if 
the  characteristics  of  the  cement,  sand,  and  stone  are  known.  The  cement 
may  be  expressed  in  pounds  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  r, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cement  divided  by  its  specific  gravity  (which 
may  be  taken  as  3.1)  times  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (62.3  lb.). 
It  may  also  be  expressed  in  barrels  by  substituting  for  the  absolute 
volume,  f,  the  number  of  barrels,  5,  multiplied  by  the  net  weight  per 
barrel,  376  pounds,  and  divided,  as  above,  by  the  specific  gravity  times 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  [see  formula  (4)].  The  terms  re- 
lating to  sand  and  stone  may  be  expressed  in  pounds  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  just  shown  for  cement,  or  they  may  be  expressed  in  meastu'ed 
volume  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  s  or  gj  the  measured 
volume,  S  or  C,  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  solid  material  con- 
tained in  it.     Expressing  this  algebraically,  if 

Q  =  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  B  barrels  cement,    . 
Qi  =  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  one  barrel  cement, 
B   =  number  barrels  cement, 

5,  =  number  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 
S    —  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubic  feet, 

5j  ==  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubic  yards  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 
G  =  volume  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  or  cinders  in  cubic  feet, 
V    =  absolute  voids  in  sand  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  166), 
!•'  ==  absolute  voids  in  stone  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  167), 

376 


then  from  formula  (3),  since  c  =  B 


3.1X62.3 


Q^  134X376^^^^^  (r— 7').V+i.o8  (i—v')G 

62.3  X  31 
Q  =  2.6i  B+  1.34  {i—v)  S-\-  1.08  (i— vOG  (4) 

The  volume  of  concrete  in  cubic  feet  made  by  one  barrel  of  cement, 
assuming  that  a  cubic  foot  of  average  l(X)se,  moist  sand  contains  89 
pK)unds  of  dry  sand,  and  that  its  specific  gravity  dry  is  2.65,  is, 

Q,  =  2.61 -h  0.723  5 -f  1.08  (1— I'OC;  (5) 
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This  formula  is  applicable  to  average  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement  of  good  quality,  coarse  bank  sand  measured  loose  and  containing 
ordinary  moisture,  and  any  broken  stone  or  gravel  of  known  voids.  For- 
mula (5)  has  been  used  in  compiling  tables  on  pages  233  to  235,  except  in 
the  first  twelve  proportions,  which  contain  no  sand. 

If  the  volume  of  concrete  made  from  a  barrel  of  cement  plus  the  sand 
and  other  aggregate  which  accompanies  -it  is  known,  the  number  of 
barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  is  readily  calculated.  In  formula  (5), 
Qi  represents  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  concrete  made  with  one 
barrel  cement,  hence  the  number  of  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  of 
concrete  is  27  divided  by  Q^ 

Assuming  a  cubic  foot  of  average  sand  to  contain  89  pounds  of  dr}-  sand 
produces  the  formula  employed  in  calculating  tables  on  pages  230  to  232, 
and  substituting  in  formula  (6)  the  value  of  Q^  from  formula  (5)1 

27 

^'  ^  2.67  -^07723".^+  1^8(1— I'O  G  ^^^ 

The  formulas  may  be  expressed  in  parts  by  volume  (such  as  i:  2:4)  by 
multiplying  the  coefficient  of  .V  and  G  by  the  assumed  volume  of  a  barrel 
say  by  3.8. 

Knowing  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement,  ^p  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 
the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  5,,  i> 
evidentlv 


^   _  /5,  X  (juantity  sand  in  cubic  feet  per  barrel  of  cement 


(8) 


27 


The  quantity  of  stone  is  similarly  obtained. 

If  two  or  more  coarse  materials,  such  as  broken  stone  and  gravel,  are 
used,  they  must  i)e  mixed  in  the  selected  proportions,  before  weighing,  to 
determine  their  voids. 

In  mortars  of  extremely  fine  sands  the  density  (r  -f  .v)  is  apt  to  be  about 
0.60  (see  Feret's  table,  sand  C\  p.  136)  and  the  coefficient  of  first  term  c»f 

1. 00 

formula  (3)  becomes    "       =  1.67  instead  of   1.34.       In  plastic  mortars 

0.60 

of  standard  (Ottawa  sand  the  density   (c  +  s),   by   tests   of  the  authors, 

1 .00 
averages  about  0.71,  hence  the  coefficient  becomes    '  —  =  1.41  instead  of 

0.71 
1.34.       Substituting  these  values,  or  any  others  which  may  be  obtained  by 
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experiment,  in  formula  (2),  the  working  formulas  which  follow  it  may  be 
readilv  deduced.  It  is  evident  from  the  variation  in  the  coefficient  with 
different  sands,  that  the  variation  in  volume  of  mortar  and  concrete  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters  is  due  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the 
materials  employed. 

The  coefficient  of  {c  4-  s)  is  also  affected,  though  to  a  less  degree,  by 
the  character  of  the  cement,  some  cements  requiring  more  water  than 
others  and  therefore  producing  a  greater  bulk  of  paste  for  a  given  weight 
of  cement. 

In  concrete  mixtures  of  cement  and  coarse  stone,  with  no  sand  or  screen- 
ings, formulas  (2)  to  (8)  are  inapplicable  because  apparently  the  air  voids 
do  not  increase  with  the  leanness  of  the  mixture  until  the  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  paste  fails  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  go  back  to  formula  (i),  page  222.  Since  5  is  zero,  the  formula 
becomes 

1^2  =  (r  +  m)  c+  {i-^  p)g  (9) 

An  average  value  of  (i  +  tn)  for  a  first-class  American  Portland  cement 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  1.65.  It  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
water  required  to  gage  the  cement  to  such  a  consistency  that  the  voids  will 
be  filled,  but  no  free  water  will  exist  upon  the  surface.  The  selected  value, 
assuming  1%  voids  in  the  paste,  corresponds  to  20%  of  water  by  weight. 
The  value  of  (i  —  ^)  is  usually  1.04  to  1.08.  An  average  formula  for  a 
concrete  of  cement  and  coarse  stone  mav  thus  be  taken  as 

1^2=  i.65f  +  1.08^  (io> 

which  is  readily  reduced  to  practical  forms  by  the  method  adopted  in 
evolving  formulas  (4)  to  (8)  from  formula  (3). 

If  the  stone  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  or  broken  stone  and  screen- 
ings, the  coefficient  of  g  must  be  increased  and  a  figure  selected  whose 
value  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  fine  and  coarse  material. 

TABLES  An>  OTTRVES  OF  QUANTITIES    OF   MATERIALS  AND 

VOLUMES 

Tables  on  pages  229  to  235  are  calculated  from  formulas  (5),  (6), 
(8),  and  (9).  These  formulas  are  used  not  merely  because  of  their 
theoretical  worth,  but  because,  as  stated  on  pages  216  and  227,  the 
results  from  them  agree  with  actual  experiment. 

The  values  are  average  values  of  sufficient  exactness  for  practical 
use,  although,  as  suggested  on  pages   222  and   224,  variations  in  the 
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quality  of  the  materials  largely  affect  the  resulting  Volumes,  especiallv 
of  the  mortar. 

The  tables  on  pages  231  and  234  are  recommended  for  general  use 
in  determining  the  quantities  of  materials  for  concrete,  or  the  volume 
of  concrete  made  with  known  materials,* and  where  the  percentage  of 
voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate  is  unknown  the  45%  columns  should  be 
adopted.  The  curves  on  page  228  are  also  in  convenient  form  for  prac- 
tical use. 

All  except  the  first  item  in  the  table  on  page  229  and  the  first  12 
items  in  tables  on  pages  230  to  235  are  calculated  from,  formulas  (5), 
(6),  and  (8),  page  223,  with  the  assumption  there  outlined.  The 
broken  stone  in  the  first  twelve  items  in  the  concrete  tables,  pages  230 
to  235,  except  where  the  voids  are  40%  or  over,  is  assumed  to  contain 
fine  material,  and  the  coefl&cient  selected  for  g,  formula  (9),  varies  from 
1.08  for  50%,  45%,  and  40%  voids  to  1.14  for  20%  voids. 

Use  of  Onrves.  The  use  of  the  curves  on  page  228  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples: 

Eocample  i .  —  Find  quantities  of  materials  required  for  i  000  cubic 
yards  1:2^:5  concrete. 

Soluiian,  —  Intersection  of  dotted  horizontal  line  corresponding  to 
2 J  barrels  sand  with  dotted  vertical  line  corresponding  to  5  barreb 
stone  falls  on  diagonal  cur\'e  1.30;  hence,  1.30  barrels  cement  are 
required  per  cubic  yard,  or  i  300  barrels  cement  for  i  000  cubic  yards 
concrete.  From  Note  4  of  diagram  1300X0.141X2^  =  460  cubic 
yards  sand  will  be  required,  and  1300X0.141X5  =  920  cubic  yards 
stone  retjuired. 

Example  2.  —  Find  number  of  barrels  cement  required  for  1000 
cubic  yards  concrete  in  proportions  one  barrel  cement  to  9  cubic  feet 
sand  to  18  cubic  feet  stone. 

Solution.  —  Intersection  of  full  cross  section  horizontal  line  corre- 
sponding to  9  cubic  feet  sand  with  vertical  line  for  18  cubic  feel  stone 
^ives  1.37  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  or  i  370  barrels  for  i  000 
cubic  yards  concrete. 

Example  3.  —  Find  volume*  of  concrete  of  E.xample  i  made  from  one 
barrel  of  cement. 

Solution.  —  By  Note  5  of  diagram  volume  of  concrete  per  barrel 
cement  is  27  divided   by  the  (juantily  of  cement   per  cubic  yard  of  con- 


Crete,  or  -  2o.(S  c  ui)ir  feci. 


1.30 
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Oomparison  of  Table  Values  with  Actual  Experiments.  Comparatively 
tw  experimenters  have  recorded  complete  data  with  reference  to  the  ma- 
erials  entering  into  their  specimens  of  concrete  and  mortar.  The  most 
romprehensive  records  of  this  nature  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  authors  are  those  by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,*  which  are  tabulated  in  full 
on  page  258,  his  proportions  ranging  from  1:0  to  1:6:10.  The  actual 
volumes  obtained  by  him,  having  been  found  to  agree  closely  with 
other  carefully  made  experiments,  are  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
constants  employed  in  the  above  formulas  and  in  compiling  the  tables 
and  curves  on  pages  228  to  235.  Volumes  calculated  from  the  formulas 
employing  these  constants  agree  with  Mr.  Fuller^s  tests  with  an  average 
\'ariation  of  0.2  of  1%  and  a  maximum  variation  of  6%. 

Other  records  which  have  been  compared  with  results  calculated  by  our 
formulas,  and  with  which  they  usually  agree  within  less  than  5%  after 
making  allowance  for  different  materials  and  units,  are  those  by  Messrs. 
George  W.  Rafter,f  Edwin  Thacher,J  J.  E.  Howard,§  E.  Candlot,||  and 
E.  S.  Wheeler.f 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher  show  the  rammed  volume  of 
dry  fadng  mortar  (that  is  mortar  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
water)  to  be  about  12%  less  than  the  volume  of  slush  mortar  made  from 
the  same  materials,  and  the  quantity  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  to  be  cor- 
respondingly greater  for  the  dry  mortar. 

The  volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
cement  as  well  as  by  the  sand  and  method  of  mixing,  since  some  cements 
require  more  water  and  will  make  more  paste  to  a  unit  weight  of  cement 
than  others  even  of  the  same  class.  In  one  series  of  experiments,  for  ex- 
ample, 85  |X)unds  of  a  certain  first-class  American  Portland  cement 
were  required  to  make  one  cubic  foot  of  paste,  while  for  another 
standard  American  Portland  cement  of  a  different  brand  107  pounds 
were  required.  Average  values  for  wet  or  plastic  mortars  are  given  in 
the  table  on  page  229. 

♦See  page  261. 

"{'Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  V«'l.  XLII,  p.  104. 

^Johnson *8  **The  Materials  of  Construction,"  1903,  p.  6ioa. 

§Tefts  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  ~S6. 

BCiments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliquej,  1S98,  p.  446. 

Report  Chief  of  Engineer*;,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  pp.  2922  to  2931. 
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Volume  0/  Plasiic  Mortar  made  from  DijfererU  Proportions  of  Cement  and  Sand, 
Quaniities  0/  Materials  per  Cubic  Yard.     (See  p.  227.) 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

STRENGTH  OF  PLAIN  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  plain  concrete,  that  is,  of  concrete  without  steel  rein- 
•forcement,  is  governed  primarily  by 
(i)  The  quality  of  the  cement. 

(2)  The  texture  of  the  aggregate.* 

(3)  The  quantity  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 

(4)  The  densityt  of  the  concrete. 

The  percentage  of  cement  and  the  density  of  the  concrete,  which  are  of 
special  importance  to  the  user  in  determining  the  proportions  of  materials, 
may  be  expressed  more  explicitly  as  follows: 

(t)  With  the  same  aggregate  the  strongest  concrete  is  that  containing 
the  largest  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  the  strength 
varying  nearly  in  proportion  to  this  percentage. 

(2)  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  but  different  arrangement  of 
the  aggregates,  the  strongest  concrete  is  usually  that  in  which  the  ag- 
gregate is  proportioned  so  as  to  give  a  concrete  of  the  greatest  density, 
that  is  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids.  In  many  cases  relative 
densities  nearly  correspond  to  relative  weights. 

.\lthough  these  laws  have  been  long  recognized  in  a  general  way,  having 
been  partially  proved  by  experiments  of  Mr.  John  (xrant  as  early  as  187 1, 
but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  them  practically  in  the  com- 
j)aris()n  of  strengths  of  ditlerent  mixtures  of  concrete. 

The  authors  have  evolved  a  formula  (see  p.  238)  from  which,  knowing 
the  exact  quantities  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  a  concrete  of  a 
certain  strength,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  a])proximate  strength  of  any 
other  concrete  mixed  in  different  pro|)ortions  of  the  same  materials,  under 
similar  conditions  of  manufacture,  storage,  age,  and  methods  of  testing. 
The  compressive  liber  strength  of  concrete,  which  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  design  of  reinforced  concrete,  is  ])ro|)ortional  to  the  strength  of 
concrete  in  direct  compression. 

The  table  of  tests  of  beams  on  i)age  25S  covers  so  wide  a  range  of 
pro|)ortions  that  it  may  be  emj)loyc(l  for  comparing  the  transverse 
strength  of  different  mixtures. 

<-'Thf*  \\()rd  aggregate  is  defined  on  page   i. 

•j-The  meaning  oi  density  is  illustrated  on  page*;  172  and  173. 
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Further  information  relating  to  the  strength  of  concrete  made  from 
diflferent  materials  and  under  various  conditions  is  presented  under  sep- 
arate headings  in  this  chapter.  The  methods  of  making  concrete  speci- 
mens for  testing  are  outlined  on  page  278. 

OOMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  OONORETE 

The  actual  strength  of  concrete  in  compression,  because  of  the  limited 
capacity  of  testing  machines,  can  be  determined  only  by  experiments  upon 
comparatively  small  specimens  from  4  to  12  inches  square.  The  results 
from  tests  of  such  specimens  are  probably  slightly  lower  than  the  actual 
strength  of  concrete  in  practice,  carefully  mixed  and  laid,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  homogeneous  specimens.  Experiments  by  the 
authors  show  that  the  strength  of  the  same  mixture  tends  to  increase  with 
the  size  of  the  specimen  even  if  the  relative  dimensions  remain  constant. 
Of  course  carelessness  or  inexperience  will  produce  irregular'  work  in 
either  actual  or  experimental  construction. 

The  experimental  strength  of  concrete  is  not  always  a  criterion  for 
fixing  the  proportions  of  mixture,  in  fact  most  concrete  must  be  made 
stronger  than  the  theoretical  loading  would  require.  A  lean  concrete,  for 
example,  although  it  may  gain  sufficient  strength  before  the  load  is  applied, 
may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  at  a  short  period  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  molds  or  the  ordinary  wear  during  building,  or  for  many  purposes  the 
lean  concrete  may  be  too  porous.  Often  a  lean  Portland  cement  con- 
crete may  thus  present  no  special  advantage  over  a  richer  natural 
cement  concrete.     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

Oomparatiye  Strength  of  Concretes  of  Different  Proportions.  The 
formula  for  strength  of  mortar  derived  by  Mr.  R.  Feret  and  presented  on 
page  141,  as  Mr.  Feret  himself  states,*  is  not  applicable  to  concrete. 
Our  formula  for  concrete  mixtures  is  therefore  presented  as  a  practical 
working  formula  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  compare  the  compressive  strength 
of  mixtures  of  the  same  materials  in  different  proportions.  Starting  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  two  fundamer^al  laws  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chapter,  it  is  evolved  by  trial  by  the  method  given  on 
page  239,  to  fit  the  average  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  made  in  this 
country  and  Europe. 

Let 
P   =  unit  compressive  strength  of  concrete. 
c     —  absolute  volume!  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 

*Chunie  Appliqu^,  p.  522. 

f Method  of  determming  densities  and  absolute  volumes  are  described  on  page  135. 
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s    =  absolute  volume  of  sand  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 
g    —  absolute  volume  of  stone  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 
M  —  a,  coefficient,  constant  for  all  proportions  of  the  same  material  mixed 
and  stored  under  similar  conditions,  but  varying  with  the  texture  of 
the  coarse  aggregate  and  the  age  of  the  specimen. 
Then 

c 


P  =  M 


I  +  c  --  {s  +  g) 


~o.i)  (I) 


The  absolute  volumes,  as  indicated  on  page  138,  are  really  ratios  of  the 
actual  volume  of  the  concrete,  representing  the  actual  mass  or  total  volume 
of  solid  particles  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete.  Since  ratios  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  imit  selected,  the  absolute  units  are  the  same  for  any  system  of 
measurement,  and  by  changing  the  value  of  M  the  formula  is  adapted  to 
English  or  Metric  System.  For  example,  if  P  expressed  in  terms  of  kilos 
grams  per  square  centimeter  requires  a  value  of  Jlf  =  880,  P  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  will  require  a  value  of  M  =  880  X  14.2*  =  12  500.  It 
follows  that  knowing  for  a  given  age  the  value  of  M  and  the  strength  of  a 
concrete  composed  of  known  {percentages  of  materials,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  compressive  strength  at  the  same  age  of  any  other  concrete 
of  exactly  known  composition  made  under  like  conditions  from  similar 
matmals,  but  differently  proportioned. 

A  very  slight  variation  in  the  values  of  the  terms  will  so  largely  influence 
the  result  that  the  formula  is  only  useful,  on  the  one  hand,  where  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  materials  and  the  weights  entering  into  a  unit 
volume  of  concrete  are  determined  so  accuratelv  that  the  absolute  volumes 
can  be  calculated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  comparison  of  the  strength 
of  different  mixtures  of  concrete  under  assumed  average  conditions.  For 
the  latter  purpose  the  specific  gravity  of  cement  may  be  taken  at  3.1  and 
of  sand  at  2.65,  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  cement  as  376  pounds,  the  weight 
of  the  dry  sand  contained  in  a  cul)ic  ftK)t  of  moist  sand  as  89  pounds,  and 
the  i)ercentaj<e  of  voids  in  the  stone  as  46^;.  In  computations,  values  of 
absolute  volumes  must  be  carried  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

Now  let 
/"  --^  compressive  strength  in  pounds  f)er  square  inch. 
Cf,    =  barrels  of  cement  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  the  concrete. 
s^  ^  cubic  feet  of  sand  contained  in  a  cubic  vard  of  concrete. 
1:,    =^  cubic  feet  of  stone  contained  in  a  cubic  vard  of  concrete. 

or 

M'—  a  coctrKicrit  adapted  to  })oun(ls  per  s(|uare  inch. 

♦Sec  page  93. 
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Then  from  fonnula  (i): 


'  =  .1/' 

'93 

0.513  +r^-7.48(j.  +g,) 

This  formula,  as  stated  above,  is  only  adapted  for  average  comparative 
determinations,  or  where  the  conditions  exactly  correspond  to  those  as- 
sumed. It  may  be  adapted  to  other  sand  and  slone  by  altering  the  co- 
efficients of  If  and  g,.  The  table  on  page  24a  is  based  upon  these 
formulas  (i)  and  (i). 

Formula  (i)  on  page  338  is  based  upon  the  actual  strength  of  concrete, 
as  determined  by  tests  of  Mr.  E.  Candlot  in  France  and  those  of  several 
other  authorities  at  the  Watertown  .\rsenul,  L".  S.  A.    To  illustrate  its 
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agreement  with  actual  experiments),  tests  of  Mr.  Candlot  upon  brobtn 
stone  and  gravel  concrete  28  days  old,  quoted  in  full  on  page  349.  are 
|)lotte(l  on  the  diagram.  Fig.  78,  page  239,  and  Mr.  George  A.  KJmluill'! 
tests  muiie  at  the  Walertown  Arsenal  on  specimens  6  months  old  in 
t'iR'  79- 
The  accuracy  of  the  formula  is  shown  by  the  nearness  of  the  points  on 
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them,  it  will  be  found  that  the  new  values  taken  from  such  curves,  which 
partially  eliminate  inequalities  in  the  breaking,  approach  even  more  nearly 
to  the  straight  lines. 

After  a  study  of  the  strength  of  concrete  at  different  periods,  the  authors 
suggest  the  following  values  for  M  at  different  ages.  The  values  for 
broken  stone  concrete  are  based  uf)on  stone  ranging  in  size  from  2  to  2J 
inch  down  to  J  to  J  inch.  For  broken  stone  of  finer  size  the  values  will 
be  slightly  lower.  The  composition  of  the  concrete  does  not  affect  the 
value  of  M,  since  the  term  of  the  formula  in  large  brackets  is  itself 
dependent  upon  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  and  the  density  of  the 
concrete.  The  values  of  M  are  directly  proportional  to  relative  strengths 
at  different  ages. 

Valtte  of  Coefficient  M  jor  Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Coeificient  Xf        Ratio  of  growth 
for  broken  Ijaied  on  iki^ 

Age.  ttUtne  concrrte  at  one  month 

7  days 9500  0.76 

I  month    12  500  1 .00 

3  months    15  600  i  .25 

6  months    16  poo  i  .35 

I  year 18000  1.44 

The  ratios,  which  are  taken  from  the  curve  on  page  257,  are  baser]  on 
the  assumption  that  growth  in  strength  of  concrete,  mixed  under  similar 
conditioiis  and  of  similar  consistency,  is  the  same  for  all  profxirtions  of 
b'kc  materials.  This,  as  stated  on  page  256,  is  nrH  strictly  true,  but  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

YMb  if  OomprMfiye  StrengtlL  The  strength  of  concrete  mixerj  in 
various  proportions,  given  in  the  table  on  page  242,  is  based  ufK>n  a  strength 
with  proportions  1:3:6,  that  Ls,  one  barrel  cement  to  1 1 .4  < ubi<.  feet  sand 
to  22.8  cubic  feet  stone,  of  1950  lb.  per  sr^uare  inch  at  the  age  of  one  month, 
this  value  beii^  selected  as  the  average  of  tests  by  different  exjierimenters. 
It  corresponds  to  a  value  of  M  c>f  12  500.  I' sing  1930  lb.  jjer  «^|uare  inrh 
for  1 : 3:6  as  the  starting  point,  the  strengths  for  mher  mixture-  are  tal 
culated  from  formula  (1)  page  238.  the  al>sr>lute  unit<^  for  the  different 
proportiofis  being  deduced  from  the  average  ^|uantitie-  <rf  cement.  sarKj, 
and  stone,  contained  in  a  unit  volume  of  <(m<rtit.  The  value*  fm 
ployed  are  similar  to  those  in  the  taWe  on  [iajfe  231.  txtjcpx  that  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  them  to  three  places  of  den'mal-.  The  strength  at 
the  a^e  of  sax  mondis  b  ba^cd  on  the  growth  in  -trengih  given  on  the 
curve  00  p^pt  257.  The  asRimption.  which  corresponds  to  average  am- 
ditioDS.  is  Bade  that  a  cubic  foot  f4  mfA^  l/ank  <tTht]  contain>^  89  lb.  ^A 
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dr>'  graiiL"  having  a  si)ecific  gravity  of  a.65,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  rf 
the  cement  is  5.1.  The  stone  is  assumed  equal  in  quality  to  sound,  hard 
limestone,  ranging  in  size  from  i  inch  to  3  inches.  Stone  of  J  inch  man- 
mum  size  may  give  strength  about  »o%  lower.  Specimens  mixed  of  ven- 
wet  consistency  show  lower  strength  especially  at  early  periods.  Cold 
weather  retards  strength.     Prisms  test  lower  than  cubes. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  be  readily  transformed  to  safe  woHlji^ 
strength  by  dividing  by  the  proper  factor  of  safely.  If  concrete  of  special 
kinds  of  material  mixed  in  certain  proportions  gives  a  h^her  or  lower 
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strength  than  that  presented  in  the  table,  mixtures  of  these  same  special 
materials  in  other  proportions  may  be  assumed  with  approximate  cor- 
rectness to  produce  relatively  higher  or  lower  strengths  than  the  tabular 
figures. 

A  point  in  the  table  which  will  appear  inexplicable  to  users  of  concrete 
who  have  not  carefully  studied  the  true  causes  of  strength  in  concrete  is 
the  fact  that  with  the  same  proportions  of  mixture,  the  stronger  concrete 
results  with  the  stone  having  the  larger  pjercentage  of  voids.  In  explana- 
tion of  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  material  with  a  small  {percentage 
of  voids  contains  in  a  unit  volume,  measured  loose,  a  larger  quantity  of 
actual  solids  than  a  material  with  a  larger  percentage  of  voids.  For 
example,  stone  with  40%  voids  has  6cP/c  of  its  bulk  solid  material,  while 
one  with  50%  voids  has  50^'c,  of  its  bulk  solid  material.  Now,  each  particle 
of  solid  material  occupies  space  in  the  volume  of  concrete,  and  a  given 
volume  of  loose  stone  with  40%  voids  will  therefore  make  more  concrete 
if  the  voids  are  filled  with  mortar  than  the  same  loose  volume  of  50^^.  stone 
mixed  with  the  same  volume  of  mortar.  From  table  on  page  234,  we  see 
that  in  the  case  of  1:3:6  concrete  containing  stone  having  50^};  voids,  one 
barrel  of  cement  will  make  23.2  cubic  feet  of  concrete,  while  with  the  same 
proportions  and  stone  having  40%  voids,  one  barrel  of  cement  will  [)r(xluce 
25.6  cubic  feet  of  concrete.  Conversely  there  will  be  less  cement  in  a  unit 
volume  of  concrete  with  the  stone  having  40%  voids.  The  density,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  but  slightly  increased,  because,  the  same  quantity 
of  sand  and  cement  being  used,  the  particles  of  the  stone  containing  the 
smaller  pjercentage  of  voids  are  forced  apart  by  the  suq>lus  mortar.  The 
increase  in  density,  in  other  words,  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
decrease  in  percentage  of  cement.  If  the  proportions  had  Ix.'cn  altered 
and  the  same  percentage  of  cement,  but  less  sand,  used  with  the  stone 
having  40%  voids,  the  density  of  the  concrete  w<^uld  have  l>ecn  greater 
than  with  the  stone  having  50^  voids,  and  the  [ler  cent,  of  cement  re- 
maining the  .same,  the  concrete  containing  the  stone  with  4(^/1  voids 
would  have  been  stronger  than  the  other. 

From  this  it  must  not  l>e  inferred  that  the  aggregate  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  voids  is  l>est  to  use.  As  indicated  above,  it  requires 
more  cement  to  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  and  the  concrete  \>  apt  to 
be  slightly  less  dense  than  with  an  aggregate  having  fewer  voids,  so  that 
the  latter  is  usually  the  more  economical  even  although  it  is  .s^^metimes 
slightly  inferior  in  strength.  In  the  example  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
with  Portland  cement  at  $2  j>er  barrel,  the  concrete  with  stone  havin'4 
5C%  voids  would  require  o.ii  bbl.  cement  more  i>er  cubic  yard  than 
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the  concrete  with  stone  having  40%  voids,  and  would  therefore  cost  22 
cents  higher  per  cubic  yard. 

Variation  in  Weight  of  Ooncrete  of  Different  Proportiona.  The  wei^ts 
of  specimens  of  similar  concrete  are  of  interest  in  comparing  the  relative 
strength  of  different  mixtures  or  of  diflferent  specimens  of  the  same  mixture. 
Of  twelve  pairs  of  duplicate  cubes  which  the  authors  had  tested  in  1903 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog}*, 
the  heavier  specimen,  except  in  one  case,  was  found  to  be  the  stronger. 

The  following  table  of  tests  selected  from  tests  of  concrete  and  mortar 
cubes  made  by  Mr.  James  E.  Howard*  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  illus- 


Weights  oj  Portland  Cement  Concrete  oj  Different  Proportions. 
Age  four  months.     Watertown  Arsenal.     {See  p,  444.) 
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irates  the  comparative  variation  in  weight  and  .strenj^th  of  concrete  mi.xed 
in  varying  proportions: 

Oompressive  Tests  of  Plain  Ooncrete.  The  tests  on  pages  245.  249, 
and  248  (Pig.  81),  are  selected  from  among  the  best  series  of  concrete 
experiments  on  record  in  America  and  Europe,  so  that  the  reader  may 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  results  obtained  by  expert  experimenters.  For 
practical  compari.^ons  of  strength  of  different  mixtures,  reference  should 
l>e  made  to  the  more  (omjilcte  table  on  page  242.  The  variation  in 
strength  of  concrele>  mixed  in  the  .same  ])roportions  is  due  not  only  to  the 
difference  in  the  materials,  but  also  to  the  different  methods  of  making 
the  tests,  and  to  the  fact   that   in  many  ca.se>  the  unit  of   measurement 

♦Tt-i^  oi  Mrtals,  r.  S.  A.,  iN»H.  pp.  7'88-795. 

tltrin^  (S)  to  (12).  i\  mth  .-vrrt-ni'd  brokrn  trap,  .tiul  itt'ins  (i^)  u*  (iqK    I  A   inch   screroed 
hn>k.-n  rrap. 
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ised  in  proportioning  Is  indefinite,  and,  ;is  discussed  on  page  aiS,  >inul3c 
lominal  proportions  may  apply  to  quite  different  actual  mixiures.  ^^fe< 
vitlistanding  these  opportunities  for  variation,  however,  it  is  nod^H 
hat  the  results  reached  by  different  parties  really  show  less  pcr^^| 

Fig.  So.    Twclvp-inch  Cantme  Cube  aFlrr  Cru;hm|:  in  Hmtty  Triline  Ma{^^^| 
Walrrtown  Ancnal.     (Vf  p,  147.)                              ^^^^1 

i-ariation  than  is  expected  in  the  tensile  tests  of  neat  cements  and^^f 

mortars  in  different  laboratories  even  with  the  same  brand  of  conj^^H 

In  the  table  nn  page  34s  of  data  from  various  authorities,  onljjr^^H 

Ihe  age  of  one  month  are  recorded.     Strength  of  the  specimens  l^^^H 
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and  shorter  periods  may  be  estimated  by  referring  to  the  cur\'e  in  Fig.  84, 
page  257. 

The  appearance  of  a  concrete  cube  after  crushing,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  sides  flake  od,  leaving  a  double  pyramid,  and  the  shearing 
of  the  particles  of  stone,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  80.  The  specimen  is  one 
of  a  series  tested  for  the  authors  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  U.  S.  A. 

KImlNdl'i  Tests.  A  series  of  experiments  upon  1 2-inch  cubes  made  by 
Mr.  George  A.  Rimball,'^  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Compftnyy  and  tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  although  included  in  the 
above  table,  covers  so  wide  a  range  in  time  and  proportions  that  more 
complete  values  are  worth  quoting  and  are  presented  in  the  curves  on 
page  248.  Mr.  Kimball  also  determined  the  elastic  properties  tabulated 
on  page  266,  and  tested  some  of  the  specimens  with  a  concentrated  load, 
as  referred  to  on  page  250.  He  states  that  the  stone  used  was  conglom- 
erate bom  Roxbury,  Mass.,  containing  49.5  per  cent,  voids.  Its  analysis 
was  9S  foUows: 

PlUBing  2)-inch  ring    100.0% 


« 


2-inch       "   QS.2% 

i-inch      *'   i8.s% 

i-inch      "       0.5% 


The  sand  and  cement  were  made  into  a  mortar  of  about  the  consistencv 
oC  damp  sand,  and  then  spread  upon  the  stone,  which  preWousIy  had  been 
drendied  with  water.  After  ramming  with  iron  rammers  and  tamping 
bars,  the  water  barely  flushed  to  the  surface  of  the  i :  o:  2  and  1:2:4  mix- 
ture, while  the  surface  of  the  1:3:6  and  the  1:6:  12  mixtures  appeared 
merely  moist,  so  that  the  concrete  was  what  ordinarily  would  be  termed 
dry.  The  average  quantity  of  water  used  with  the  different  mixtures  in 
addition  to  the  water  for  wetting  the  stone  is  expressed  in  percentages  of 
the  weight  of  the  cement  and  of  the  cement  plus  sand  as  follows: 

Percentages  of  Water  Employed  in  KimhalVs  Tests. 

In  terms  of  weight  In  terms  of  wriKht 

of  cement.  of  cx>mcnt  plus  sand.t 

Mixture    1:0:2 20.9%  20.9^ 

"  1:2:4 30-3%  io.y^c 

'*         i-  y(> 30.3%  I  o-5% 

1:6:12 71.1%  ii.6^c 

These  percentages  do  not  inclnch*  the  water  used  in  wetting  the  sione. 

The  si)ecimens  were  made  in  cold  weather,  and  therefore  set  slowly. 

♦Trsts  of  Metals,  V.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  717. 
'{'Approximate. 
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They  remained  from  two  to  seven  days  (most  of  them  three  to  four  days) 
in  the  molds,  and  were  then  placed,  until  tested,  in  wet  ground.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's remarks  with  reference  to  the  leanest  mixtures  are  of  interest  as 
illustrating  the  frequent  necessity  of  using  richer  proportions  than  the 
actual  loading  requires. 

The  1:6: 12  blocks  were  in  poor  condition.  This  was  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  so  lean  a  mixture  well  rammed  into  the  comers  of 
molds  so  small  as  1 2-inch,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  concrete  had  not  at- 
tained sufficient  strength,  even  though  handled  with  care,  to  hold  together 
well  in  the  process  of  removal  from  the  molds.  The  cubes  of  this  mixture 
should  have  had  a  longer  time  to  set  before  taking  them  out  of  the  forms. 
In  our  foundation  work  we  have  used  this  mixture  only  as  a  filling  with 
which  to  replace  sofi  ground  and  on  which  to  build  the  foundations  proper. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  8i  shows  Mr.  Kimball's  resultant  curves*  for  the 
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diftcrent  proportions  based  on  an  assumed  weight  of  cement  of  100  lb.  per 
one  cubic  foot  at  the  various  ages.  The  results  from  individual  brands 
uf  cements  are  shown  by  separate  points. 

Oftndlot'i  T«Bt8.  The  table  below,  giving  results  of  tests  by  Mr. 
E.  Can.l!ot,*  of  France,  converted  into  English  units,  is  of  special 
value  because  of  the  accuracy  in  recording  the  data,  the  extreme  varia- 
tion in  proportions  and  the  number  of  periods  at  which  specimens  were 


Tesli  0}  Sfnngth  of  Concrtte  made  with   mfferi 
By  E.  Ca-VOLOT.    (See  p.  349.) 
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crushed.    The  application  of  these  tests  to  the  authors'  formula  for  strength 
is  discussed  on  page  239. 

Tk«  Kfteet  of  Ooneentr&t«d  Loading.  In  concrete  foundations  for 
piers  and  in  concrete  footings  it  is  customary  to  load  an  area  smaller  than 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete.  The  question  at  once  arises  whether 
the  stress  shall  be  based  upon  the  load  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the 
concrete  footing  or  by  the  area  of  contact.  Exjwriments  made  upon  con- 
crete and  other  materials  show  that  neither  of  these  methods  is  correct, 
but  that  an  intermediate  area  should  be  selected  for  computation. 

ar.-flM-.  Cinients  ct  Chiui  Ily<]r3u1<.|uc;,  1S9X,  pp.  ^6,  ^7. 
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In  connection  with  the  designing 
of  concrete  footings  for  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway,  la-inch  cubes 
were  crushed  by  concentrating  the 
load  upon  plates  lo  by  lo  inches 
and  8  by  SJ  inches.* 

In  the  diagram,  Fig.  &2,-\  is 
shown  the  relative  strength  of 
concrete  under  concentrated  loads 
to  that  under  distributed  loading, 
and  the  curves  are  drawn,  illustrat- 
ing on  the  one  hand  the  increased 
strength  under  concentrated  loading 
if  figured  on  the  compressed  area, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  de- 
creased strength  if  figured  on  the 
total  area.  These  curves  are 
similar  in  general  direction,  ami 
also  in  the  actual  values  of  the 
ordinates,  to  cunes  drawn  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson!  illustrating 
Bauschinger's  tests  upon  other 
materials  than  concrete. 

The  melhwl  of  using  the  curves 
shown  in  Fig.  82  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  examples;  — 

Example  i.  —  What  dimensions 
of  pe<lestal  would  be  required  to 
safely  support  a  loa<i  of  20  ions 
concentrated  upon  a  plate  10  inches 
.■square,  assuming  an  allowable  dis- 
tributed stress  upm  the  concrete 
of  350  lb.  per  si|uare  inch? 

Solution.  —  T  w  e  in  y  tons  or 
40  000  lb.  on  100  s<]uare  inchts 
represents  400  lb.  per  sipian-  inch, 

•TrsN  i.f  Mruls  V.  S.  .\,  iXqi),   f.  -+0. 
Mr   K.ml'jll. 
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a  stress  14%  greater  than  that  allowed  for  distributed  loading.  Refer- 
ring to  the  diagram,  we  find  that  for  i:  2:  4  concrete,  14%  corresfKind  to 
a  ratio  of  areas  of  0.68,  hence  the  area  of  the  concrete  pedestal  must  l)c 

.  100 

at   least  — —  =-  j^j  square  inches. 
0.60 

Example  2.  —  The  breaking  strength  of  a  12-inch  cube  of  i:  2:4  con- 
crete having  chamfered  edges  so  that  the  area  of  contact  of  the  load  is 
reduced  to  9  by  9  inches,  or  81  square  inches,  is  324  000  lb.  What  may 
be  considered  as  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  when  loaded  over 
its  full  area  ? 

Solution,  —  The  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  cul>e,  figured  by  it» 

324000 
chamfered  surface,  is  — =  4  000  lb.  per   square  inch.     From    the 

ol 

upp>er  curve  in  the  diagram  we  find  that  where  the  ratio  of  the  contact  »ur- 

81 
face  to  the  total  area  b    — oro.56,  the  ratio  of  strength  is  1.22.     Divid- 

144 
ing  4  000  lb.,  the  imit  strength  on  the  concentrated  surface,  by  thiH,  given 
3  380  lb.  per  square  inch  as  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  if  it 
had  been  loaded  over  its  fuU  area. 

The  fltraigtli  of  Short  Piisms.  The  theoretical  angle  (A  rupture  in 
crushing  is  about  60^  with  the  horizontal,  and  a.H  a  matter  of  faii,  i'\i\}^ 
or  prisms  of  concrete  will  leave,  after  cnuhing,  pyramirl.«»  whoM  nxirimrM 
are  at  an  angle  of  about  60^  H-ith  the  liase.  To  devekifi  nimply  thi* 
normal  compressive  strength,  the  height  iA  a  sfjeirimen  %h(fik\t\  lie  at  Uri\%\ 
i^  times,  and  preferably  5  times,  \Xs  least  hiier'dl  (\lmen%'um. 

The  following  formula  evolved  by  Prof,  Jr^hnvin*  liy  fikHting  rtr%uU^  <A 
experiments  by  Prof.  Baaschinger  with  «ari/Kt//ne  firiHm*,  arkl  by  Mr- 
Charles  Bouton  with  cast  iron  pri^m<i.  n\^y  \tt,  tv^i  Uft  nm\\rAr\u%  A\t 
proximately  the  strength  of  prLsm*  and  txiitt:*,  VrtA,  ]tMu^m  %i'A\f%  th^it 
the  law  holds  between  mivft  'A  heizht  Ut  hr^r^Aih  lA  0.4  '//  f,  o,  ihf  lirrii<* 
of  the  observ-ations. 

strensth  of  pri*m  K  . 

■^    I    f     •  ^    *  jt  A  .    .    .    ,    f  ,    t  ^     f  f 


Strength  €A  <^J^^t 
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applicable  to  concrete,  a  study  by  the  authors  of  tests  at  the  Watertoi^Ti 
Arsenal*  tends  to  show  that,  considering  the  variability  of  the  material, 
it  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate  for  practicable  use.  In  the  Arsenal 
exj>eriments  square  prisms  were  employed,  varying  in  cross-section  from 
4  by  4  inches  to  12  by  12  inches  and  ranging  in  height  from  i  to  2 
inches  up  to  that  of  a  cul^e.  In  every  case  the  shorter  prisms  gave 
much  higher  strength  than  the  cubes. 

Example.  —  If  the  compressive  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  12-inch 
cube  is  4  000  lb.,  what  strength  may  be  expected  from  a  prism  12  inches 
square  and  18  inches  high? 

Solution.  —  Substituting  in  formula  (3),  we  have 

.V  „  12 

=  0.778  -f-  0.222 


4000  18 

X  =-  3704. 

Theoretically,  specimens  of  the  same  shape,  as,  for  example,  all  sizes  of 
cubes,  should  have  the  same  strength  per  unit  of  area.  In  practice,  large 
concrete  cubes  are  apt  to  show  higher  unit  strength  than  smaller  ones; 
experiments  by  the  authors,  for  example,  giving  in  every  case  higher  unit 
strength  for  1 2-inch  than  for  similar  8-inch  cubes.  However,  the  average 
unit  weight  of  the  8-inch  cubes  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  12-inch 
cubes  made  from  the  same  batches  of  materials,  indicating  the  diflFerence 
in  strength  to  l>e  due  to  the  fact  that  the  materials  can  be  more  compactly 
placed  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  mold. 

Plain  Ooncrete  Oolumns.  There  are  few  com{)arative  records  of  the 
strength  of  concrete  columns  of  different  heights,  but  both  theor}'  and 
experiments  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
compressive  strength  of  columns  of  heights  differing  within  ordinan* 
limits,  ranging,  say,  from  a  height  of  3  to  14  times  the  least  lateral  dimen- 
sion, provided  the  loading  is  exactly  central.  Prussian  regulationsf  1904 
require  that  computatix)n  shall  be  made  for  flexure,  if  the  height  exceeds 
18  times  the  least  diameter.  For  reasons  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  the  unit  strength  of  cubes  is  greater  than  that  of  columns. 

In  the  table  which  follows  are  given  the  results  of  tests  of  12  by  12  inch 
columns  of  plain  concrete,  ranging  from  2  to  14  feet  in  length,  made  by 
the  .\berthavv  Construction  Company  and  crushed  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal. J     (Glancing  at  the  columns  headed  *' Percentage  Variation  from 

♦Quoted  and  tabulated  by  Committee  on  Compressive  Strength  of  Cements  of  the  American. 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Transactions,  Vol.  XMII,  p.  264. 

t  See  Engineering  Record^  July  2,  1904,  p.  25. 

jTests  of  Metals,  V.  S.  A..  1897.  p.  38;^. 
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the  Mean,"  which  we  have  added,  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  but  ven 
slight,  if  any,  decrease  in  strength  with  the  length  of  the  siKnimen,  and 
tHis  difference  may  probably  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  longer  columns 
were  tested  at  earlier  periods.  The  ultimate  strength  |)cr  scjuare  inch  of 
all  of  the  tests  is  lower  than  the  average  records  for  similar  |)rojK)rtions 
(see  p.  242),  because  the  specimens  were  made  and  kept  at  a  tem|)eratua' 
not  far  above  freezing,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  comparative  values. 


Cam^essive  Strength  of  12  by  12  inch  Concrete  Columns.      (See  p.  252.) 
Made  bv  Abkrthaw  Construction  Company. 
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Generally,  the  first  sign  of  failure  in  the  rolumns  'A\i\nvAXi*i\  in  ihr  form 
of  longitudinal  cracks,  usually  <x:ciirring  from  o  to  2  WrX  rlistant  from  oni' 
end,  although  sometimes  extending  the  entire  length. 

RtJfiPPiMfcf.  Loadnig.  The  effe<.t  of  eccentric  loii'lin)/,  th;it  i^,  of  having 
the  center  of  gravity-  of  the  k*ar|  one  side  of  thir  h*a\U'X  of  thi-  column,  U 
to  lessen  its  compressive  strength-  A  similar  #'ff«rct  i-.  yxiA\xnt\  In  li#;i/Iing 
a  column  already  bent,  or  by  fon*tnjrting  it  of  fjfi-ymmHri'al  *,b;*|#i',  an 

by  bulging  one  side. 

Most  columns  in  actual  ^^tniMure*  arc-  \ffAt\M  mor*- or  l«r .  tfcii-ritriially, 
and  this  is  espcciaDy  the  ra^*  with  wall  /ohjmfi-.,  whi^h  havr  all  lliir  floor 
loading  upon   one  side.     Thi-   mu-t   U   allov.*-/!    f//f   in  i\tpik*nA^  (he 

columns. 

The  ordinary  formub  for  th^  rrimj/r#^i'.*:  i\^^f  -U^m 
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loading  upon  solid  rectangular  columns,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  83,  is  as 
follows: 
Let 

P   =  total  load. 

A    =  area  of  columns. 

€    =  eccentricity. 

b    =  breadth  of  column. 

/     ==  average  unit  pressure. 

/' '  =  total  unit  pressure  on  outer  fiber  nearest  to  line  of  vertical  pressure. 
Then 


'-t(-^) 


(4) 


L 


The  use  of  the  formula  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 
Example.  —  What  will  be  the  increase  in  pressure  in  a  column 
2  feet  square  due  to  placing  the  loading  6  inches  off  center? 

P 

Solution, — With  central  loading  the  pressure  is,  /  =  — — 


hence 


''" "  -  f ) 


Substituting  the  values  f  =  0.5  and  b  —  2 

/'  =  2i  / 

Fig  8^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  pressure  on  outer  fibre  is  increased  2^  times. 
aSmn*^  Concrete  vs.  Brick  Oolumns.  The  compressive  strength  of 
LmdinK.  \)Ykk  piers  is  of  interest  to  the  concrete  engineer  for  compearing 
'54)  brick  and  concrete  columns.  Tests  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  and  quoted  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  Compressive  Strength  of  Cement*  give  the  ultimate 
strength  of  common  brick  piers  about  eighteen  months  old  as  ranging 
from  800  to  2  400  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  resuUs  for  brick  laid  with 
iime  mortar  averaging  nearer  the  lower  figure,  and  those  for  1:2  Portland 
cement  mortar  nearer  the  higher  figure. 

Prof.   William   H.  Burr,t  after  discussing  the  strength  of  brick  piers 
under  various  conditions,  states  that 

The  rc.-ults  of  all  the  experimental  investigations  available  in  connec- 
tion with  hriik  masonry  and  experiences  in  the  best  class  of  engineering 

♦Tran>actit)n<  .■\mrrican  Societv  of  Civil  Engint-ers,  Vol.  XV,  p.  717,  and  Vol.  XV 111,  p.  264. 
"|"Burr\  Material  of  Engineering,  1903,  p.  428. 
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work  indicate  that  masonry  laid  up  of  good  hard-burnt  common  brick  may 

safely  carry  a  working  load  of  15  to  20  tons  per  square  foot  or  210  to  280 

pounds  per  square  inch.     In  the  construction  of  this  class  of  masonry 

where  the  duties  are  to  be  severe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 

best  class  of  Portland  cement  mortar  be  employed,  as  the  carrying  capacity 

of  brick  masonry  depends  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  upon  the  character  of  the 

mortar. 

These  values  are  more  than  20%  lower  than  the  requirements  suggested 
on  page  256  for  columns  of  i:  2J:  5  concrete,  viz.  300  to  350  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  22  to  25  tons  per  square  foot. 

SAn  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

Using  experimental  crushing  tests  as  a  basis,  the  safe  working  loads 
may  be  assumed  to  range  from  ^  to  iV  of  the  breaking  loads,  depending 
upon  the  various  conditions  which  are  outlined  below.  Although  these 
limits  appear  extreme,  corresponding,  for  example,  for  1:2^:5  concrete  at 
the  age  of  one  month,  to  730  to  220  pounds  per  square  inch,  different  con- 
ditions will  often  warrant  as  great  a  variation  in  the  selection  of  the  unit 
pressure. 

In  many  structures  the  actual  strength  of  the  concrete  does  not  enter 
into  the  calculation.  The  dimensions  of  a  concrete  foundation,  for  ex- 
ample, are  often  determined  by  the  area  of  the  superimposed  structure, 
or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  bearing  power  of  the  soil.  In  such 
cases  it  often  would  be  theoretically  possible  to  come  nearer  to  the  working 
strength  of  the  concrete  by  using  very  lean  proportions,  were  it  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  porosity  of  the  mass  or  its  low  strength  at  short  periods. 
However,  by  grading  the  materials  so  as  to  reduce  the  voids,  a  lean  mixture 
is  often  economical. 

The  unit  pressure  to  be  selected  depends  not  only  upon  the  strength  of  the 
concrete  as  determined  by  its  proportions,  the  character  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  methods  of  mixing,  but  also  upon  the  character  and  im- 
portance of  the  structure,  the  nature  of  the  pressure,  —  whether  by  direct 
compression  or  bending,  whether  from  a  live  or  dead  load,  or  whether 
acting  directly  or  through  a  cushion  of  inert  material,  —  and  the  time  of 
setting  before  placing  the  load. 

The  following  values,  while  too  arbitrary  to  satisfy  all  conditions,  are 
given  as  fairly  representing  modern  practice. 
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Safe  Compressive  Strength  of  Cpncnh. 

Safe  strmgth  at  i  nMnth  ri 

leak's  mixture.t 

CHARACTER  OF  PRESSURE                                               lb.  per  sq.  in.  toos  per  sq.  ft. 

Direct  compression  on  mass  concrete 400  29 

Compressive  stress  in  reinforced  beams* 625  45 

Columns  over  2  square  feet  in  sectional  area 350  25 

under  2                                                  300  22 

Bearing  of  iron  on  concrete,  such  as  bridge  seats 400  29 

Cinder  concrete  in  direct  compression    150  11 

Piers  or  mass  concrete  subjected  to  pounding  or  vibrating  load  may 

require  factors  of  safety  nearly  double  the  £gures  given  and  thus  much 
lower  working  values. 


GROWTH  IN  8TREN0TR  OF  OONCRETE 

Records  from  various  tests  made  upon  similar  sp>ecimens  of  concrete  at 
different  periods  are  plotted  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  84.  The  cun^e  illustrates 
the  growth  in  strength  which  may  be  expected  in  ordinary  average  concrete 
made  with  first-class  materials.  The  ordinates  on  the  diagram  represent 
ratios  of  the  strength  at  various  periods  to  the  strength  at  the  age  of  one 
month,  in  order  that  the  curve  may  be  of  general  application  to  various 
mixtures.  If,  for  example,  the  strength  of  any  concrete  at  one  month  is 
found  to  be  2  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  strength  of  the  same  concrete 
at  the  age  of  six  months  may  be  assumed  to  be  2  000  multiplied  by  1.35, 
the  ordinate  at  six  months,  or  2  700  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  curve  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  growth  in  strength  varies 
to  a  certain  extent  with  different  materials,  with  different  proportions,  and 
with  different  percentages  of  water  employed  in  mixing.  As  stated  on 
page  272,  with  age,  the  strength  of  gravel  concrete  appears  to  gain  on  the 
strength  of  broken  stone  concrete.  The  growth,  too,  at  [)eriods  beyond, 
say  three  months,  is  undoubtedly  affected  l)y  the  hardness  or  strength  of 
the  particles  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  since  a  coiurete  of  jKM^r  material  will 
reach  its  ultimate  strength  earlier  than  one  of  t^ood  material.  The  tests 
of  Mr.  Kimball  (see  page  248)  tend  to  .^how  that  the  increase  with  af^e 
is  greater  with  rich  than  with  loan  concrete,  init  on  the  other  hand,  tests 
of  -pfcimens  made  at  the  Waterlown  Arsenal  indicate  the  reverse.     The 

'♦•When  «i<-^iijncJ  bv  rhr  avith<>r\  formiil.is,  Cluptt'r  XIV. 

fProportjons  Imm-vI  mi  a  barrel  i.f  ;.S  cubic  feet,  a\rrai:c  strcnj^th  «>f  thi<.  niisturf  in  simple  Com- 
prci^io^  being  aisumeJ  a^  about  3000  lb.  prr  >quare  inch  at  tlu-  age  of  ^ix  months.     {Set  p.  14^.) 
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difference  is  slight  in  both  cases,  however,  and  it  may  be  assumed  for 
practical  purposes  that  the  rate  of  growth  is  approximately  the  same  what- 
ever the  proportions.  The  consistency  of  the  concrete,  that  is,  the  propor- 
tion of  water  used  in  mixing,  affects  the  growth  in  strength  to  a  certain 
degree,  as  described  on  page  270. 

The  curve  does  not  apply  to  concretes  of  Natural  cement  mortar.  12-indi 
cubes  of  concrete  in  various  proportions  made  from  Akron  Star  cement 
tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  for  William  Wirt  Clarke  &  Son*  show  an 
average  ratio  of  increase  in  strength  between  one  month  and  one  year  of 
1.96.  With  this  series  of  specimens  the  average  strength  at  the  age  of  one 
year  was  no  greater  than  at  seven  months,  but  this  is  probably  an  excep- 
tional case,  since,  for  instance,  tests  by  Capt.  William  M.  Black  on 
Natural  cement  concrete  show  a  slower  and  continual  growth,  with  an 
equally  large  ultimate  strength. 

TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  a  beam  of  plain  concrete  is  limited  by  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete  at  the  place  of  greatest  strain,  which,  with  vertical  loadingi 
is  its  lowest  surface.    The  value  of  this  transverse  ** fiber"  strength  or 
modulus  of  rupture  is  of  less  importance  than  the  crushing  strength,  b^ 
cause,  on  account  of  the  brittleness  of  concrete  in  tension,  that  is,  its 
liability  to  crack  from  shrinkage  or  sudden  loading,  it  is  seldom  safe,  and 
usually  is  not  economical,  to  construct  beams  or  girders  without  metal 
reinforcement.     Most  formulas  for  reinforced  design  disregard  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  concrete.     In  certain  computations,  however,  the  tensile 
strength  must  be  considered.     Since  concrete  beams  can  be  broken  with 
less  powerful  and  less  expensive  apparatus  than  crushing  specimens,  this 
form  of  specimen  is  often  convenient  for  comparing  the  relative  strength 
of  ditTerent  mixtures  or  ditlerent  materials,  and  while  the  ratios  thus  ob- 
tained will  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  for  crushing  strength,  they  will 
be  .sufhriently  close  for  many  ])urpos(*s. 

Fuller's  Beam  Tests.  The  tablet  <>"  I><'igc  258  gives  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  series  of  tests  of  6  by  6  by  72-inch  beams  made  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller  at  Little  rall>,  N.  J.  Although  different  materials 
than  those  used  by  Mr.  Fuller  will  of  course  show  slightly  dififerent 
strength,  tlie  table  is  sufficiently  representative  of  average  conditions  to 
permit  its  use  for  compari>on>  of  ditTerent  proj)()rti()ns,  and,  with  a  proper 

♦l\its  of  Mi't.il^,  U.  S.  A  ,  K^oi,  p.  ()0<). 
fEsprcially  prrpart-J  for  t\\h  trtativ  bv  Mr.  Fuller. 
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factor  of  safety,  as  a  working  guide  to  the  safe  transverse  strength  of  con- 
crete. 

The  proportions  are  given  by  weight  but  can  be  transformed  to 
volume  measure  by  referring  to  the  footnote.  The  various  columns 
present  valuable  data  on  weights  and  volumes  and  voids. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  85  are  plotted  from  the  results  in  the  table,  and 
illustrate  also  the  proportions  corresponding  to  maximum  strength  for  a 
given  per  cent,  of  cement. 

Tests  by  other  authorities  are  mentioned  under  Strength  of  Beams  in 
References,  Chapter  XXIX. 
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Fio.  85,     CurvfS  showing  strength  of  beams  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  various 
proportions  by  weight  of  sand  and  atone  to  one  part  Portland  cement.    Age  34  days 

Tonnuli  lor  Truuvarse  or  Bending  Strsia  in  Plain  OoBcreta.  The 
common  formulas  for  representing  the  longitudinal  forces  of  compression 
and  tension  upon  a  beam  are  usually  expressed  with  the  following  notation: 


Let 

=  intensity  of  stress  at  any  point  in  the 

—  bending  moment. 

=  moment  of  inertia  about  its  neutra! 
point  under  consideration. 

=  distance  of  the  point  from  ihc  neuti 

=  breadth  of  beam. 

=  height  of  beam. 
Then       ,       My 


s  of  section  containing  the 


I- 


(-,) 


aisc 
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For  rectangular  sections,  /  =  —  and  up  to  the  elastic  limit  for  beams 

12 

of  homogeneous  material  (but  not  for  reinforced  beams),  y  =  i  A. 
Hence  for  rectangular  beams  of  homogeneous  material, 

/  =  ^  (7)  also,  M  ^—fhV  (8) 


In  considering  the  strength  of  a  beam,  since  the  stress  is  greatest  at  one 
or  the  other  of  the  surfaces,  y  is  generally  understood  to  represent  the  dis- 
tance of  the  most  strained  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  /  the  intensity  of 
stress  upon  this  fiber. 

The  neutral  axis  —  which  is  the  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  any 
cross  section  with  the  neutral  plane,  the  plane  upon  which  there  is  no 
longitudinal  stress  of  either  tension  or  compression  —  in  a  beam  of  homo- 
geneous material  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross  section. 
This  is  true  for  mortar  and  concrete  which  contain  no  reinforcement  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  loading.  Since,  however,  the  neutral  axis  passes  through 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  only  within  the  elastic  limit,*  the  fiber 
stress,  /,  at  the  breaking  point,  as  obtained  by  the  common  formula,  does 
not  represent  the  actual  tensile  stress  upon  the  material.  The  comparative 
relations  between  different  results,  however,  are  unaffected  by  this  limita- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  formula  can  therefore  he  used  for  comparing  the 
strength  of  beams  composed  of  similar  material.  For  example,  while 
the  stresses  at  the  instant  of  breaking,  that  is,  the  moduli  of  rupture,  as 
figured  by  the  formula,  are  not  strictly  correct  either  for  8  or  10  inch 
beams,  they  arc  nearly  proportional  to  the  actual  stresses,  so  that  the 
strength  of  plain  concrete  beams  of  different  dimensions  may  be  com- 
pared by  means  of  the  formula  without  appreciable  error. 

The  following  table  for  convenient  reference  gives  values  of  the  shearing 
force,  5,  and  bending  moment,  3/,  for  common  cases,  and  the  table  on 
page  264  the  moment  of  inertia,t /,  for  beams  of  a  few  sections  which  might 
be  used  in  concrete  construction.  These  tables  are  for  the  most  part 
applicable  to  reinforced  as  well  as  to  plain  beams. 

♦Although  concrete  and  mortar  have  no  true  clastic  limit  the  general   principles  apply  to 
beams  of  these  materials. 

t.Adopting  notation  in  Lanza's  .Applied   Mechanics. 
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Bending  Moments  and  Shearing  Forces,^ 


Shearing  Force. 

Bending  Moment. 

I>««cnptM>a.        Loading. 

At  distance 

At  distance 
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from  origin. 

Greatest. 
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from  origin. 
W(l  -  x) 
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1 

SaUtioii  of  Tmuyene  to  Oompressive  Strength  of  Oonereto.  There 
is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  tensile  fiber  .stress  of  concrete  l>eam.H  anrl 
the  crushing  strength  of  specimens  made  from  the  same  material  under 
identical  conditions.  The  gronlh  of  strength  is  different  in  the  two  classes 
of  tests,  and  although  the  general  laws  of  increase  in  strength  due  to  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  cement  and  the  density  appear  to  hold  in  Ixith 
cases,  the  authcn^'  formula  given  on  page  238  for  compressive  strength  ih 
not  applicable  to  transverse  tests. 

Elxperiments  by  the  authors  comparing  ^inch  cul>es  and  H-lnfh  l>eam% 
of  1 :  2):  5  concrete  give  a  ratio  of  crushing  strcmgth  Uj  mrxiulu-  of  rupture 
at  one  and  two  months  of  6:  i. 

Mr.  A.  Fairiie  Brucet  states  from  his  tx]jmments  on  the  strength  r/f 
concrete  bars  and  arch  rib*  that  he  found  the  ratio  l>efAeeri  the  cruftl^iirjg 
strength  of  the  arch  and  the  modulu.-,  of  npture  of  the  bars  to  \jt  afxAit 

\tmpmetrini  tUcif^i^  Oct-  \l,  lyj-^,  ?     ftt- 
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Mamsnis  of  Inertia,    (See  p,  262.) 
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*ApplicaUc  only  to  homogeneous  (not  to  reinforced) 
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i:  I  for  concrete  two  to  four  weeks  old,  then  increasing  to  about  10:  i  at 
he  age  of  six  months. 

MODULUS  OF  ELA8TI0ITY  OF  CONCRETE 

The  modulus  of  elasticity,  that  is,  the  stress  or  load  at  any  point  in  the 
est  divided  by  the  total  strain  or  deformation  of  the  specimen  at  the  same 
x)int  (see  page  267),  is  an  important  factor  in  the  design  of  reinforced  con- 
:rete.  The  value  of  the  modulus  increases  with  the  age  of  the  specimen 
md  with  the  richness  of  the  mixture.  From  experiments  by  Prof.  C.  Bach 
)f  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  1895,  summarized  by  Mr.  David  Molitor,*  it 
vould  appear  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  bears  a  definite  relation, 
ilthough  not  a  fixed  ratio,  to  the  ultimate  strength. 

Different  experimenters  have  reached  exceedingly  varied  results  in 
testing  concrete  for  its  modulus  of  elasticity.  The  differences,  even  in 
concrete  composed  of  the  same  proportions  of  cement  and  aggregate,  are 
often  as  great  as  from  i  500  000  to  5  000  000.  The  variation  is  due  in 
part  to  the  "personal  equation"  and  the  extreme  delicacy  required  in 
measuring  the  deformation,  and  in  part  to  differences  in  the  quality  of 
materials  and  in  the  methods  of  making  and  testing  the  specimens. 
Tests  by  Mr.  Kimball,t  tabulated  on  page  266  and  described  on  page  247, 
present  excellent  records  for  12-inch  cubes,  but  as  the  gaged  length  for 
measuring  the  deformation  of  1 2-inch  cubes  can  be  no  more  than  5  inches, 
and  since,  as  indicated  on  page  267,  the  true  measure  of  elasticity  cannot 
be  determined  upon  specimens  of  this  shape,  these  results  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive  unless  confirmed  by  tests  upon  long  prisms.  Experi- 
ments by  Prof.  VV.  Kendrick  HattJ  give  values  ranging  from  3  500  000  to 
4  000000  for  1:2:  4' mixture,  and  the  results  of  Prof.  \V.  H.  Henby§  upon 
specimens  2J  by  3 J  inches  by  11  inches  long,  give  similarly  high  values. 
Recent  tests  upon  long  columns,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
published,  tend  to  confirm  the  lower  values,  such  as  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Kimball,  for  concrete  of  a  character  employed  for  reinforced 
construction. 

Values  for  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  of  various  proportions 
are  suggested  on  page  285,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  reinforced  concrete  design. 

♦Journal  ArsfHriation  of  Engineering  Societies,  May,  1898,  p.  348. 
f Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  741. 
^Journal  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1902. 
Ijournal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Sept.,  1900,  p.  145. 
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EladU  ProperlUs  of  Broken  Stone  Concrete  n-inek  Cubet. 
Portland  cement,*  bank  sand  and  broken  cooglomerMc  stone. 
By  Georce  a.  Kihball  at  Watertown  Arsenal.    (See  p.  265.) 
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Elastic  properties  of  prisms  of  neat  Portland  cement  and  cement  nuwtar, 
as  made  by  Mr,  Howard^  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  are  presented  in  the 
following  table: 

ElaHic  Proprrlu^  oj  Cfmr.,1  .,«<!  Morlor  Prhms  6  by  6  by  18  inchts. 
Waienown  Ars.-nal.     (5<-f  p.  266.) 
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♦Alias,  Alplu.  G.T 
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Prof.  Gaetano  Lanza  suggests  that  for  accurate  determinations  the 
length  of  a  specimen  should  be  five  times  its  least  lateral  dimension,  and 
that  in  no  case  should  the  specimen  be  shorter  than  one  and  a  half  times  its 
least  lateral  dimension  plus  a  length  of  6  inches  at  each  end  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  heads  of  the  machine.  For  a  specimen  8  inches 
square  thb  would  give  a  preferable  length  of  40  inches  with  a  minimum 
3f  24  inches. 

Modulna  in  Temdon.  If  the  strength  of  concrete  in  tension  is  considered 
in  the  design  of  reinforced  beams,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension  is  a 
factor  of  the  formula. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Hatt*  indicate  that  the  modulus  in  tension  is  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  compressive  modulus.  This  is  at  variance 
with  earlier  tests,  which  usually  showed  a  considerably  lower  modulus  in 
tension,  and  further  experiments  are  necessary  in  order  to  reach  clear  con- 
clusions on  this  point. 

Determixiation  of  Modulna  of  Elasticity.  The  stress  upon  any  plane 
in  a  body  which  b  acted  upon  by  external  forces  is  the  force  with  which 
the  i>articles  upon  one  side  of  the  plane  act  upon  the  particles  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  plane.  For  example,  in  a  beam,  a  superimposed  load,  or 
the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  exerts  a  force  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
particles  of  the  beam,  and  tends  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beam  to  pull  these 
particles  apart,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  to  press  them  together. 

Let 
E  =  modulus  (or  coefficient)  of  elasticity. 
p    =  unit  stress  in  pounds. 
P   =  total  load  in  pounds. 
A    =  area  of  section  of  the  body. 
/     =  length  of  specimen  in  inches  throughout  which  this  elongation  or 

shortening  is  uniform. 
€    =  elongation  or  shortening  in  inches  under  a  stress  uniform  through- 
out its  length. 

In  a  homogeneous  body  submitted  to  a  uniformly  distributed  tension  or 
pull  over  its  entire  cross-section,  the  intensity  of  stress  or  the  unit  stress  on 

P 
the    cross-section    is   ^  =  — .    The  dejormation  upon  a  body  subjected  to 

direct  tension  or  compression,  if  its  elongation  or  compression  under  the 

pull  be  uniform   throughout  its  length,  is  this  elongation  or  compression 

e 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  specimen,  or  as  a  formula.  Deformation  =  — . 

♦Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1904,  p.  *'"' 
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The    modulus  of  elasticity   is  the  quotient  of  stress  per  unit   of  area 
divided  by  the  deformation, 

4>  PI 

(9) 


P  Pi 

£  =  — hence   E  =  — 

deformation  Ae 


The  modulus  of  concrete  may  vary,  becoming  smaller  near  the  break- 
ing point,  hence  in  stating  a  value  for  a  modulus  the  loading  to  which 
it  applies  should  also  be  given.  In  determining  the  value  of  e  in  com- 
f)ressive  tests  the  permanent  set  must  be  deducted  from  the  compression. 

The  following  table*  is  selected  at  random  from  Watertown  Arsenal 
tests  of  1 2-inch  cubes  to  illustrate  the  method  of  recording  the  loads  and 
deformation  when  determining  elastic  properties: 


Marks,  B-g. 

Composition:  Atlas  Portland  cement,  i 

Age,  3  months. 

Weight  per  cubic  foot,  152.15  pounds. 

Sectional  area,  145.55  square  inches. 

Gaged  length,  5  inches. 


sand,  3;  broken  stone,  6. 
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In  KiiKcd  length. 

• 
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The  modulus,  £  —  2  778  000,  between  loads  of  100  and  600  lb.  per 
square  inch  is  calculated  as  follows: 

P 

—  =  600  —  100  =  500 


e    =  o.ooi  r  - 
PI 

E   -^  —  =5 


0.000  3  =- 

,-1-. 

0.0009 


}.ooo9 
a  7780c 


The  modulus,  E=  2  500000  lb.,  is  similarly  determined  between  loads 
if  100  and  I  ooolb.,and£=  1  471  000  between  loads  of  i  oooand  2  000  lb. 


Fig.  86.— Fatigue  of  Neat  Cement  under  Compression.    {See  p.  169.) 


The  modulus  of  elasticity  may  also  be  determined  by  drawing  the 
stress -deformation  cur\-e  as  shown  in  Fig.  88,  |)age  286,  and  measuring  the 
tangent  of  its  angle.  This  eh'minates  inaccuracies  in  measuring 
the  deformations. 

THE  FATiaUE  OF  CEMENT 

The  action  of  cement  under  repealed  stresses  has  l>een  .slightly  investi- 
gated by  Prof.  J.  L.  \'an  ( >mum*  at  Washingtfin  University.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  ujjon  2-inch  neat  Portland  cement  cul)es  four  weeks 
old.  The  results  cf  tests  on  q2  blocks  are  shown  in  the  diagram  in  Fig.  86. 
Further  investigation  is  required  to  determine  the  effect  upon  concrete  of 
repeated  applications  of  a  toad. 
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STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE  IN  SHEAR 

Experiments  on  direct  shear  in  concrete  and  mortar*  are  being  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Charles  M.  SpofiFord  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  results  of  the  first  series  of  tests  indicate  that  the 
shearing  strength  of  concrete  and  mortar  is  not  far  from  one-half  the 
strength  in  direct  compression: 

The  specimens  were  5  inches  in  diameter  by  15^  inches  long,  and  in 
testing  were  firmly  held  in  cylindrical  bearings  5^  inches  apart,  the  load 
being  applied  from  above  through  a  half  cylinder  bearing,  5^^  inches  in 
length.  The  stone  in  the  concrete  was  Roxbury  conglomerate  mixed 
3  parts  I -inch  size,  and  one  part  J-inch  size.  The  proportions  were 
based  on  a  barrel  of  3.5  cu.  ft.  After  24  hours  in  the  molds,  a  pwirt 
of  the  specimens  were  placed  in  water,  a  part  in  the  air  of  the  labor- 
atory, and  a  part  out  of  doors  in  moist  sand.  Apparently,  the  results 
were  afifected  but  little  by  these  difiFerent  treatments. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  average  results  of  the  shearing 
tests,  together  with  the  crushing  strength  of  6-inch  cubes  of  the  same 
concrete  for  comparison  of  strength  in  shear  and  direct  compression. 

Shearing  Strength  of  Concrete  and  Mortar. 
By  Charles  M.  Spofford.    {See  p.  270.) 


Shearing  Strength. 

Compressive 
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Age 
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Age 
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27 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  OONSISTENGT  UPON  THE  STRENGTH 

The  general  result  of  experiments  and  practice  tends  to  show  that  the 
strongest  concrete  can  be  secured  with  a  mixture  containing  only  sufficient 
water  to  produce  a  film  of  mortar  upon  the  surface  after  very  hard  ramming 
in  thin  layers,  but  with  a  wetter  ^'quaking"  mixture  the  ultimate  strength 
will  be  nearly  as  high  as  with  the  dry  mixture,  and  because  of  the  greater 
ease  in  laying  and  obtaining  a  homojreneous  mass,  it  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  An  excess  of  water  injures  the  cement  by  decomposing  parts 
of  it  before  it  has  had  opportunity  to  set.  The  actual  strength  of  concrete 
is  often  of  less  imjx)rtance  than  other  considerations.  If,  as  in  many  classes 
of  structures,  there  is  an  excess  of  strength,  cheapness  in  placing,  the  ap- 

♦Shearing  tests  of  mortar,  by  Mr.  Feret,  are  recorded  on  page  136. 
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pearance  of  the  surface,  or  the  proper  imbedding  of  reinforcing  metal, 
may  be  of  primary  importance.  In  such  cases  the  quantity  of  water  must 
be  suited  to  the  attendant  conditions. 

Tests  by  the  authors  indicate  that  (i)  the  consistency  which  will  pro- 
duce the  densest  concrete  will  result  in  the  greatest  ultimate  strength, 
provided  an  excess  of  water  is  not  employed;  (2)  dry  mixtures  attain 
higher  strength  at  short  periods,  but  mixtures  of  quaking  consistency 
approach  the  dryer  specimens  after  longer  setting;  (3)  very  wet  mixtures, 
especially  of  lean  proportions,  may  be  chemically  injured,  but  only  to  a 
slight  extent,  by  the  excess  of  water. 

Sffeet  of  "  Laitanca."  Whenever  concrete  is  laid  under  water,  the 
water  is  likely  to  be  clouded  by  what  appear  to  be  particles  of  cement 
floating  up  from  the  mass  which  is  being  laid.  This  whitish  substance  is 
generally  termed  "laitance."  A  similar  formation  occurs  on  the  surface 
of  concrete  laid  with  a  large  excess  of  water.  In  certain  cases,  we  have 
found  as  much  as  ^  inch  rising  from  a  layer  of  i :  2^:  5  concrete  less  than 
five  inches  thick. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  analyses,  which  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson 
has  very  kindly  made  for  us,  show  that  this  laitance  has  nearly  the  same 
chemical  composition,*  except  for  a  large  loss  on  ignition,  as  normal  Port- 
land cements,  but  consbts  largely  of  amorphous  material  of  an  isotropic 
nature,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  afiFect  polarized  light,  and  has  almost 
no  setting  properties. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  concrete  or  mortar  is  laid  under  water, 
or  with  a  large  excess  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  cement  is  rendered  incapable 
of  setting,  and  the  strength  of  the  mass  is  consequently  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  this  loss.  The  conclusion  is  naturally  reached  that  for  concrete 
laid  under  water,  or  in  locations  where  a  large  excess  of  water  is  required 
in  mixing,  a  higher  percentage  of  cement  than  usual,  about  one-sixth 
more  should  be  employed. 

A  lean  mixture  has  been  found  to  be  more  seriously  injured  by  an  excess 
of  water  than  a  rich  one,  probably  because  the  water  has  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  penetrate  the  mass,  and  therefore  to  dissolve  the  cement. 

GRAVEL  VS.  BROKEN  STONE  CONCRETE 

Comparative  tests  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  concretes,  in  the  same 
proportions  by  volume,  show  almost  invariably  that  concrete  made  from 

♦See  p.  393. 
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hard  broken  stone,  such  as  trap,  or  hard  limestone,  gives  higher  compressive 
strength  than  concrete  made  from  gravel.  This  appears  to  be  the  rule 
not  only  when  the  materials  are  mixed  by  measured  volumes,  regardless  of 
the  percentages  of  voids,  but  also  when  the  broken  stone  and  gravel  are 
each  screened  to  substantiallv  the  same  sizes. 

The  relative  values  of  gravel  and  broken  stone  concrete  in  the  table 
which  follows  are  based  on  the  comprehensive  series  of  comparative  tests 
made  by  Mr.  Candlot  in  France  and  tabulated  on  page  249. 

Each  ratio  gives  the  extra  strength  of  broken  stone  over  gravel  con- 
crete of  similar  age.  For  example,  if  a  concrete  containing  gravd 
having  4d%  voids  tests  2  000  lb.  per  sq.  inch  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
a  concrete  in  similar  proportions  by  volume  containing  broken  stone 
with  47.4%  voids  should,  according  to  Candlot's  experiments,  test  1.20 
times  greater  or  2  400  lb.  per  sq.  inch. 

Comparative  Strength  0/  Broken  Stow  and  Gravel  Concrete. 

From  Candlot's  Experiments 

Ratio  of  strength  of  broken  stone  concrete  to  gravd  cooarte. 

Broken  stone  47.4%  voids. 
Age.                                                                                        With  equal  voids  Gravel,  40%  voids. 

7  days     i  .30  1.33 

I  month     1.26  1. 19 

6         "    r.i8  1.20 

I  year     i .  1 2  i  .09 

The  last  column  is  averaged  directly  from  Candlot's  table,  and  may  be 
taken  as  applicable  to  average  conditions.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  gravd 
concrete  approaches  the  broken  stone  concrete  as  its  age  increases.  Since 
in  many  cases  the  ultimate  strength  of  concrete  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  its  coarse  aggregate,  it  follows  that  at,  say,  the  age  of  a  few 
months,  a  gravel  concrete  may  reach  or  surpass  the  strength  of  a  broken 
stone  concrete  having  a  coarse  aggregate  of  soft  stone  of  low  strength. 

Although  the  claim  is  frequently  made  that  gravel  concrete  is  stronger 
than  broken  stone  concrete,  the  authors  have  failed  to  find  substantial 
proof  of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  various  records,  among  them  a  number 
of  tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,*  some  of  which  are  tabulated  on 
page  274,  tend  to  show  the  probable  accuracy  of  Candlot's  tests. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  broken  stone  concrete  lies  in  the  fact  that 
gravel  is  often  covered  with  a  film  of  dirt,  difficult  to  remove,  which  lowers 
the  strength.    In  experiments  for  the  East  Boston  Tunnelf  by  Mr.  Howard 

♦Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1898,  pp.  649  to  654. 

■j-Boston  Transit  Commission,  7th  Annual  Report,  1901,  p.  39. 
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A.  Carson,  Chief  Engineer,  concrete  beams  made  with  washed  gravel  were 
about  one-third  stronger  than  beams  made  with  gravel  coated  with  a  thin 
film  of  dirt. 

Advocates  of  gravel  concrete,  among  them  Mr.  R.  Feret,*  assert  that 
as  the  rounded  stones  slip  more  readily  into  place,  it  is  easier  to  make 
with  them  a  compact  mass.  Loose  rounded  stones  also  contain  a  smaller 
percentage  of  voids  than  angular,  but  this  is  at  least  partly  offset  by  the 
fact  shown  by  the  experiments  of  the  authors  tabulated  on  page  171, 
that  broken  stone  compresses  more  on  ramming. 

Although  the  weight  of  evidence  apparently  favors  broken  stone  concrete, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  broken  stone  always  should  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  gravel.  In  many  instances,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  con- 
crete is  of  minor  importance  because  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  are 
determined  by  other  considerations.  Often,  where  strength  is  the  cri- 
terion, but  gravel  is  cheaper  than  broken  stone,  an  additional  percentage 
of  cement  may  be  economical.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  strength  of  gravel 
concrete  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  concrete  made  with  a  poor 
quality  of  broken  stone.  With  fixed  proportions,  as  discussed  on  page  15^ 
gravel  is  cheaper  for  the  contractor  than  broken  stone,  because  a  given 
loose  volume  makes  a  larger  quantity  of  concrete. 

As  indicated  on  page  243,  in  mixtures  of  like  proportions  by  volume,, 
the  gravel  concrete  will  have  less  cement  in  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete 
than  a  broken  stone  concrete  unless  the  stone  is  well  graded.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  to  attain  concretes  of  nearly  equal  strength,  with 
gravel  and  with  broken  stone,  the  sand  should  be  proportioned  in  each 
according  to  the  volume  and  dimensions  of  the  voids  in  the  stone,t  and 
the  quantity  of  cement  per  unit  volume  of  compacted  concrete  should 
be  the  same  in  each.  The  gravel  concrete  thus  will  be  apt  to  be  the 
denser,  and  this  will  tend  to  overcome  the  slight  difference  in  strength 
due  to  the  varying  character  of  the  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  the  gravel 
and  broken  stone. 

Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  mix  a  -mall  fxrn  entage  of  <rrav<-l  with 
broken  stone. 

HThimie  Appliqu^,  p.  533. 

fTlns  can  be  bcfter  acoompltflied  by  trial  miiturrt,  thoroughly  compacted,  fif  the  dry  a|yff 
gate  or,  still  better,  of  mall  batchrt  of  coocretr,  than  by  vafrr  mraturrmmtft  r/f  thr  ufAdt.  Tlie 
proportions  of  die  aggregates  gmng  the  unalLrtt  bulk  ^A  ctMcrrte  to  a  given  vdght  of  the  niis» 
ture  of  aggregates  will  be  the  best.     Abo,  tee  Chapter  XI  ^/n  Pr<-/pf/rTk>Ding. 
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EFROT  or  THE  8IZB  OF  STOHX  OB  0R4TIL  UPOV  IHK 

8TBIM0TH  OF  OONOBITI 

The  dimensions  of  the  largest  particles  of  stone  and  gkavd  whkh  may 
be  used  in  a  concrete  are  often  limited  by  practical  considerations  of  mixmg 
and  placing.  For  ordinary  work  it  is  often  specified  that  the  stone  shiD 
pass  through  a  2-inch,  or,  more  often,  through  a  2^inch  ring.  For  otdinaij 
mass  concrete  of  wet  consistency  the  limit  may  be  placed  as  hq^  as  3 
inches.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  stone  must  be  small  enough  to  pack 
readily  around  reinforcing  metal,  while  in  walls  whose  surface  is  to  be 
picked  or  washed  as  described  on  page  381,  a  better  appearance  will  icsuM 
with  stones  under,  say,  one  inch  diameter,  although  the  strength  of  con- 
crete appears  generally  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  largest  partidoof 
stone  in  the  mixture.  This  is  illustrated  with  the  gravel  and  the  finer  tnp 
in  the  following  table  arranged  from  experiments  by  Mr.  Howard*  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  upon  12-inch  cubes  of  1:1:3  concrete  made  with 


Compressive  Strength  of  Concrete  made  of  Different  Sited  Sione,  oi  dijfgnM  Apt* 

Composition  1:1:3,  Alpha  cement. 
Watertown  Arsenal.    {See  p.  274.) 
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149.63  2  276  22   151.75  3  186'   20  !  151. 51 


151 .36  2  800  26    150.63  3  400  .; 


[41  I  153.60 


2800 

76 

«S3^ 

3  200 

4917 

73 

t5».54 

4562 

2583 

4  140 

65 

161.76 

2992 

70 

148.76 

3817 

61 

150-89 

4  200 

3400 

5021 

$212 

4  5«3 

3870 
4018 


♦Tests  of  Metals.,  U.  S.  A.,  1898,  p.  6^4. 
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uniform  stone  of  different  sizes.  The  weights  of  the  specimens  indicate 
that  the  increase  of  strength  is  due  primarily  to  the  density.  The  higher 
the  limit  of  size  the  greater  the  variation  in  the  sizes  of  material  and 
therefore  the  greater  the  density  of  the  mixture. 

John  Kyle*  nearly  doubled  the  strength  of  1:2:6  concrete  made  with 
i^-inch  stone  by  substituting  4  parts  of  3}-inch  stone  for  a  like  portion  of 
the  ij-inch. 

EFFIOT  OF  THE  QUAUTT  OF  THE  STONE  UPON  THE 

STRENGTH  OF  OONOEETE 

The  ultimate  strength  of  concrete  is  often  limited  by  the  texture  or 
strength  of  the  coarse  aggregate.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  cinder 
concrete.  Experiments  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Rafterf  gave  the  strength  of  con- 
crete made  with  hard  broken  sandstone  and  various  proportions  of  mortar 
from  !.$  to  2.4  times  the  strength  of  similar  mixtures  of  broken  shale  and 
mortar,  and  this  discovery  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  latter  an  a  material 
for  concrete. 

Tests  of  the  authors  upon  12-inch  cubes  broken  at  the  Watcrtown 
Arsenal  lead  them  to  believe  that  at  least  in  certain  ca»es  the  ultimate 
strength  of  a  concrete  is  actually  fixed  by  the  shearing  strength  nf  the 
particles  of  stone  which  make  up  the  aggregate.  Cu1x:h  in  ]fW]toriumn 
i:  2}:  4}, — based  on  a  cement  barrel  of  ^S  cubic  feet,  —  attained  an  ulti- 
mate strength  of  5000  to  5500  pounds  [xrr  square  inch.  r>n  tuntunt  (fi 
differences  in  the  methods  of  mixing  and  ramming,  atmit  of  thi:  Hfie<  i- 
mens  readied  this  limit  at  the  age  of  two  numihn  while  <4herH  diri  mit 
attain  it  for  six  months;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  at  whatirver  ]Hrr'uf(\  the 
ultimate  strength  was  readied  the  planer  of  fra/ture  were  hmmAht  f/reak- 
ing  through  eadi  piece  of  stone,  wherea>t  Mttrt  tlie  ultimate;  MrifiK^h  wan 
reached  many  of  the  stones  pullerl  fmi  ir*fm  the  ^//fu rcrte,  Uras'mv,  j^gx«^l 
instead  oi  smooth  surfaces  on  the  {fyr^m'yU  ftm'Aiu'im,  nU^  ih*-  4u\n^ 
were  brc^Len  to  destruction.  The  O/xmt  ^n\fUfy*^\  h/t  ihirv:  %\>f*  \twt*>  wa^* 
a  hard,  dense  trap.  If  a  wtstkior  ^ptm  ha/I  l^s^rfi  u*i^l,  it  '\%  ifr*Afithk  Oaf 
the  pieces  wouki  have  <»heared  at  a  m*ifh  ^rii^  f^^i/^^l  att^i  ti$^  uU'mikijf: 
strength  would  have  \jetn  k/w^. 

If  concrete  is  mixed  in  '^wh  ^Mr'j>{fffr^'yff,K  '/f  hy  ^*i'\t  rn^'ihfi^U  ih'4i  i^li: 
ultimate  strength  is  rea/f>^  '*^'jf  tV  v/f^.  -^^-ai ,  O^r  ^f^h^h  t4  llie 
particles  of  stone  i*  a  m^fu   //jt-W  S^/^/zt  .u  u*^  t^^'A^ 

Tests  of  crushinsr  ^u^^./^h  'A  Vv.y:./,/    v/f^  tt^"^  *-  *'     kU\t4f*\  I,. 
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Humphrey*  give  the  relative  strength  of  specimens  of  several  kinds  of 

stone: 

Crushing  Tests  oj  Cubes  0}  Stone. 

By  Richard  L.  Humphrey.     {^See  p.  276.) 
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Curwensville,  Pa 

Lumberville,  Pa 

II  636 

17  274 
10  417 

7  513 
14  841 

i3  9«4 
7  910 
7  532 
4  463 
8637 

The  average  of  a  large  number  of  tests  of  2-inch  cubes,  part  on  edge 
and  part  on  bed,  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  and  quoted  in  Burr's  "  Materials 
of  Engineering, "f  shows  average  results  for  granite  and  sandstone  almost 
identical  with  the  average  of  Humphrey's  tests  on  these  materials,  while 
the  average  strength  of  specimens  of  limestone  and  marble  was  about 
13  000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenalf  give  the 
crushing  strength  of  4-inch  cubes  of  sound  trap  rock  as  ^^  300  lb.  per 
square  inch,  and  of  seamy  trap  as  19  400  lb. 

The  table  giving  results  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  test  is  especially  interesting; 
as  showing  in  a  general  way  that  the  heaviest  roi  k  is  apt  to  have  the  highest 
strength.  Of  the  8-inch  cubes  tested  on  their  bed,  so  as  partially  to  elimi- 
nate the  effect  of  cleavage  planes,  the  specimen  of  quartzite  is  the  only  one 
which  does  not  follow  this  rule.  In  Gillmore's  tests  mentioned  above,  the 
variation  in  the  same  kind  of  stone  from  different  localities  is  large,  but  in 
each  kind  the  heavier  rocks  usually  give  the  higher  resistances.  We  may 
state,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule  in  comparing  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  that 
those  of  the  highest  specific  gravity  are  apt  to  be  the  strongest,  and  this  rule 
may  be  extended  in  many  cases  to  the  comparison  of  different  kinds  of  rock. 

♦As  tabulated  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel  in  Engineering  and  Mining  Journaly  June  20,  l^fOf^f^ 

j-Edition  of  1903,  p.  433. 

jTests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1898,  p.  577. 
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STKENOTH  ADD  ELASTIOITT  OF  CINDER  OONOEBTE 

Tests  at  ihe  Walertown  Arsenal*  on  T  2-inch  cubes  of  cinder  concrele 
mixed  in  ditTerenl  proportions  gives  results  arranged  in  the  following  tables: 


Comfrf. 


hf  Sirtnglk  oj  ii-inck  cubej  oj  Cindfr  Concrete. 
Walertown  Arsenal.    [See  p.  177.) 
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ElatlU:  Propertits  oj  Cinder  Concr^t,  12-mck  cubes  al  Ikree  months. 
Walertown  Aiscnal.    {See  p.  277.) 
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uAKDro  oonoBin  sPBOZMEin  fob  nsmro 

Complete  and  careful  records  must  be  made  of  the  methods  employed 
and  the  materiab  used  in  making  concrete  specimens  for  testing,  in  oider 
to  reach  results  of  value  for  comparison  with  those  of  other  experimenters. 
The  lack  of  this  care  and  accuracy  has  rendered  the  largo*  number  ci  tests 
on  concrete  of  onFy  local  significance. 

The  practical  relation  of  the  density  of  a  concrete  to  its  strength,  as 
discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  indicates  that  it  is  not  mordy  necessary 
to  measiu*e  roughly  the  materiab  entering  into  the  composition,  but  that 
the  exact  amount  of  solid  matter,  the  coarseness  of  the  particles,  the  char- 
acter of  the  surfaces  of  the  grains,  the  mcHsture  in  the  materials,  and  the 
additional  quantities  of  water  used,  must  be  very  carefully  recorded. 

The  blank  form  on  page  281  is  presented  for  recording  data  relating 
to  the  making  of  concrete  specimens.  Individual  cases  will  require 
changes,  but  sufficient  data  should  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact 
quantity  of  material  entering  into  each  specimen.  In  certain  cases  it  is 
advisable  for  greater  exactness  to  make  separate  batches  for  each  sped- 
men.  The  cost  of  making  and  testing  concrete  specimens  is  so  great, 
that  the  additional  time  required  for  sufficient  records  to  produce  results 
of  scientific  value  is  insignificant. 

The  only  observations  required  by  the  form  which  cannot  be  made  with 
simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  are  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cement 
and  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  sand  and  stone.  The  specific  gravity 
of  Portland  cement  in  most  cases  may  be  assumed  as  3.1,  and,  in  fact,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sand  may  also  be  assumed  without  appreciable 
error  as  2.65.  If  screens  cannot  be  readily  secured  for  mechanically 
analyzing  the  sand  and  stone,  samples  taken  by  methods  of  quartering 
described  on  page  281  may  be  sent  to  a  laboratory  for  examination. 

Concrete  for  experimental  specimens  should  be  mixed  by  experienced 
concrete  laborers.  There  is  a  certain  knack  in  properly  turning  the  ma- 
terials so  as  to  mix  them  thoroughly  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  prac- 
tice, and  the  amount  and  manner  of  ramming  or  puddling  is  so  important 
that  s|)ecimens  may  be  rendered  worthless  by  improper  manipulation. 

The  molds  for  specimens  should  be  made  from  good  quality  lumber, 
preferably  white  pine,  so  that  it  will  not  twist  or  get  out  of  shape,  and  the 
surface  next  to  the  concrete  should  be  planed,  and  all  joints  made  water- 
tight. The  mold  should  be  wet  or  greased  before  placing  the  concrete. 
A  mold  for  two  cubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  87. 

Dimensions  of  Specimens.    Compression  specimens  are  limited  in  size 
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by  the  capacity  of  the  testing  machine.  The  Kmcry  Machine  tit  ihc 
Watertown  Arsenal,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  u  capacity  t)f 
800000  pounds,  and  the  authors  have  had  la-inch  concrete  cu))Cm  tCHtrd 
there  which  reached  this  limit,  so  that  12  inches  on  a  side  may  he  fixed  in 
general  as  the  maximum  size  for  specimens.  For  a  lower  limit  it  in  doubtful 
if  specimens  less  than  6  inches  square  can  be  made  to  give  accurate  rcMultH. 
A  series  of  comparative  tests  by  the  authors  upon  8-inch  and  i  a  inch  cubcn 
gave  much  higher  breaking  strength  per  square  inch  for  the  larger  iii/^ 
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viding  the  loading  is  central.  (See  p.  253.)  In  tests  for  elasticity  in 
compression,  dimensions  8  by  8  by  24  inches  are  the  smallest  which  the 
authors  would  suggest,  and  the  results  obtained  from  these  before  final 
acceptance  should  be  verified  by  observation  upon  columns  12  inches 
square  and  several  feet  long.* 

Beams  for  testing  the  transverse  strength  of  concrete  are  usually  made 
from  6  to  12  inches  square.  The  smaller  size  is  satisfactory'  provided  the 
mixture  is  a  fairly  wet  one  so  that  the  corners  and  surfaces  of  the  molds 
can  be  filled.  For  specimens  6  inches  square  a  convenient  length  is  6 
feet,  to  be  broken  on  a  60-inch  span.  The  halves  of  the  specimens  may 
be  afterwards  broken  to  average  with  the  full  beam  test  or  to  compare  the 
strength  at  different  periods.  Experiments  prove  that  the  ultimate  fiber 
stress  in  the  half  beams  will  be  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  same 
as  that  in  the  whole  beams. 

Sj>ecimens  for  crushing  must  be  faced  with  some  material  which  will 
transmit  the  strain  to  all  points  in  the  surfaces.  At  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
plaster  of  Paris  or  neat  cement  is  employed.  After  spreading  the  surface 
with  a  coat  of  the  plaster  or  cement,  a  block  of  polished  steel  is  placed  upon 
it,  and  it  is  allowed  to  set.  Before  crushing,  the  surface  is  tested  with  a 
straight-edge,  and  any  irregularities  are  smoothed  off  with  its  sharp  edge. 

Method  of  Quartering.  To  obtain  an  average  sample  from  a  pile  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  stone,  the  method  of  quartering  is  useful.  Shovelfuls 
of  the  material  are  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  pile,  mixed  to- 
gether and  spread  in  a  circle.  The  circle  is  quartered,  as  one  would 
quarter  a  pie,  one  of  the  quarters  is  shoveled  away  from  the  rest,  thor- 
oughly mixed,  spread,  and  quartered  as  before.  The  operation  is  re- 
peated until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  that  required  for  the  sample. 

*See  Discussion  on  Concrete  by  Sanford  £.  Thompson,  International  Engineering  Congress, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

Reinforced  concrete  has  been  employed  for  only  a  few  years,  but  die 
laws  governing  the  combination  of  concrete  and  steel,  although  not  abso- 
lutely fixed,  are  known  with  sufficient  exactness  to  permit  the  design  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  structures  with  the  assurance  —  employing  good 
materiak  and  first-class  superintendence  —  of  permanent  strength  and 
durability. 

The  concrete  itself  plays  a  role  as  important  as  does  the  sted,  and  the 
variation  in  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  this  material  under  diffeiciit 
conditions  has  sometimes  been  overlooked  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
combination  of  concrete  and  steel.  This  has  led  to  apparent  discrepancies 
in  tests  made  in  different  localities,  and  has  retarded  the  formulation  of 
exact  principles  and  laws  of  reinforced  concrete. 

To  avoid  confusion,  only  one  of  the  numerous  theories  of  distributioii  of 
internal  stresses  in  a  beam  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  For  other  theories 
and  for  the  analysis  bf  T-shaped  beams  and  of  beams  ha\ing  steel  in  the 
compression  as  well  as  the  tension  portion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix 
II. 

In  the  following  pages  are  discussed  the  principles  governing  the  com- 
bination of  steel  and  concrete  (p.  283),  the  action  of  reinforced  beams 
under  load  (p.  287),  and  the  relative  advantages  of  high  and  mild  sted 
(p.  291).  Working  formulas  for  beam  (p.  293)  and  for  column  design 
(p.  328)  are  presented,  and  tables  are  given  for  calculating  the  moment  of 
resistance  (pp.  302  and  309)  and  for  determining  the  safe  loading  and 
reinforcement  of  beams  and  slabs  (pp.  313,  317  and  318). 

Vertical  reinforcement  of  beams  (p.  320),  the  required  depth  of  concrete 
below  the  steel  (p.  321),  and  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  the  steel  (p.  323) 
are  di.scussed.  Various  experiments  upon  reinforced  beams  arc  referred 
to,  and  tests  of  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot  are  presented  in  detail  (p.  326). 
Systems  of  reinforcement  are  briefly  enumerated  (p.  330). 

S[)ecifications  for  first-class  or  high  cari)on  steel  are  given  on  page  38. 
The  protection  of  metal  from  corrosion  and  fire  is  especially  treated  in 
Chapter  XXT,  and  the  design  and  building  of  reinforced  structures  in 
Chapters  XXIII  lo  XXVII.    References  to  articles  in  engineering  literature 
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treating  of  reinforced  design  and  construction  are  tabulated  in  References, 
Chapter  XXIX. 

The  term  stress ,  which  means  the  force,  or  load,  (usually  per  unit  of  area) 
tending  to  stretch  or  shorten  a  body,  is  used  in  this  chapter  as  little  as 
possible,  and  the  terms  pull  and  tension,  on  the  one  hand,  and  compression 
or  pressure,  on  the  other,  are  substituted  for  it.  The  word  deformation , 
that  is,  the  shortening  or  stretching  of  the  fibers  of  the  concrete  or  steel,  is 
employed  in  preference  to  strain. 

GENERAL  PBIN0IPLE8  OF  REINFORCED  BEAMS 

A  concrete  beam,  when  reinforced  with  iron  or  steel  rods  prof>erly  placed, 
develops  a  capacity  for  carrying  loads  several  times  greater  than  its  carr}'ing 
capacity  when  without  reinforcement.  It  is  evident  that  the  location  of 
the  reinforcement  in  the  beam  must  conform  to  the  principles  of  mechanics 
so  that  the  concrete  shall  be  strengthened  in  its  weakest  part.  Hence, 
since  concrete  is  comparatively  weak  in  its  resistance  to  pull  and  to  shear, 
the  reinforcing  metal  should  be  placed  where  it  will  aid  the  concrete  in 
carrying  these  stresses.  In  a  beam  or  slab  the  metal  should  be  as  near 
to  the  surface  on  the  tension  side  of  the  beam  as  is  consistent  with  properly 
imbedding  it  and  providing  a  suflScient  thickness  of  concrete  to  protect  it 
from  rust  and  fire. 

Since  concrete  is  a  brittle  material  and  steel  a  comparatively  ductile  one, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  stretching  of  the  tension  surface  of  a  beam 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  unsightly  and  dangerous  cracks  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  concrete,  and  that  all  the  pull  would  be  imposed  upon 
the  steel.  Recent  tests  by  Prof.  Frederick  E.  Turneaure*  indicate  that 
cracks  in  the  concrete  are  actually  produced  by  the  tension  and  that  the 
tension  load  is  thus  transferred  to  the  metal.  However,  while  these  cracks 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  they  are  so  minute,  being  at  first  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  and  so  distributed  over  the  section,  that  the 
metal  app>ears  to  be  protected  by  the  concrete  at  least  up  to  the  point  of 
\isible  cracking,  and  probably  beyond  this  point. 

Not  only  is  it  essential  to  have  the  proper  quantity  of  metal  in  the  beam, 
but  it  must  be  correctlv  located.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  cross-section  of 
the  metal  is  too  large  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  concrete  in  com- 
pression, the  beam,  in  case  of  failure,  will  give  way  by  compression  on  the 
concrete,  whereas,  if  the  area  of  the  metal  is  too  small,  weakness  will  show 
itself  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  reached  its  yield  point,  which  is  usually  not 
far  from  one-half  the  actual  breaking  strength  of  the  steel.     The  area  of 

♦Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1904. 
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the  reinforcing  metal  in  beams  and  slabs  varies  according  to  the  conditions 
from  about  J%  to  i\%  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  reinforced 
beam  above  the  steel.  For  example,  a  beam  lo  inches  wide  and  ii  inches 
deep  with  steel  one  inch  above  bottom  surface  (loo  square  inches  net  area) 
requires,  according  to  circumstances,  from  \  square  inch  to  ij  square 
inches  section  of  steel.  In  any  given  design  this  area  of  reinforcement 
should  be  determined  from  the  character  of  the  member  and  the  strength 
and  elasticity  of  the  concrete  and  the  steel.  More  than  i%  of  steel  is  not 
usually  economical  unless  the  concrete  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  high 
pressure  of  750  pounds  per  square  incn. 

In  designing  a  beam  composed  of  concrete  with  steel  imbedded  in  it, 
the  bending  moment  j)roduced  by  the  superimposed  load,  —  which  is 
termed  the  live  weight,  —  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  l>eam  itself,  must  be 
no  greater  than  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  (f.^.,  the  moment  of 
the  internal  resisting  forces  of  the  strength  of  the  concrete  and  steel)  divided 
by  a  proper  factor  of  safety. 

That  which  differentiates  the  study  of  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  from 
that  of  a  l)eam  composed  of  a  single  homogeneous  material  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  pull,  which  is  borne  by  the  steel  alone,  and  of  the  compression, 
sustained  entirely  by  the  concrete.  The  problem  is  rendered  the  more 
complex  because  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  concrete  vary  through  a  vnAt 
range  according  to  the  nature  of  its  ingredients  and  their  proportions. 
Current  practice,  however,  which  is  lx)rne  out  by  recent  experiments  made 
at  various  American  universities,  indicates  that  beams  may  l>e  designed  on 
the  assum|)ti(>n  that  the  concrete  in  the  up{)er  part  of  the  beam  resists  alf 
the  compression  and  the  steel  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  takes  all  of  the 
pull.  The  theories  of  the  distribution  of  the  stresses  in  reinforced  concrete, 
which  are  based  on  the  elasticity  of  the  concrete  and  the  steel,  are  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  practical  purposes  of  design.  Before  giving  for- 
mulas and  tables  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  reinforced  beams,  the  principles 
governing  the  assumption  of  the  (hstribution  of  stresses  in  the  properties 
of  the  materials  will  be  considered. 

A  Plane  Section  Before  and  After  Bending.  Experiments  by  Prof. 
Talbot*  at  the  University  of  Illinois  indicate  that  the  law  holds  for  a  rein- 
forced concrete  beam,  as  well  as  for  beams  of  homogeneous  material,  that 
if  a  ])lane  section  is  taken  through  a  beam  before  loading,  after  loading, 
this  sc(  tion,  even  although  inclined  to  its  original  |X)sition  by  the  bending 
duo  to  the  load,  remains  a  ])lanc  section.  From  this  it  follows,  as  in  the 
common  theory  of  l)cam<,  that  the  stretching  or  .shortening  per  unit  of 

♦Procredinjj^  American  Scniotv  for  Trs-ting  MatrriaU,  1904. 
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length  of  any  fiber  which  cuts  the  section  considered,  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  this  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  varies  from 
28  000  000  pK)unds  per  square  inch  to  31  000  000  pounds  per  square  inch; 
30000000  is  customarily  taken  as  an  average  value,  and  is  the  value 
which  we  have  adopted. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  a  very  important  factor  in  rein- 
forced concrete  design,  is  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  page  265. 
As  there  stated,  it  varies  with  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and 
with  the  proportions  of  these  materials,  also  with  the  method  of  mixing  and 
placing  the  concrete. 

As  tentative  values  for  use  in  reinforced  design,  the  authors  suggest  the 
following  moduli  for  concrete  mixed  of  the  wot  consistency  usually  em- 
ployed in  beams: 


Proportions. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity 
lb.  per  fK\.  in. 

i:i}:3 

4  000  000 

1:2:4 

3  000  000 

Broken  Stone  or  Gravel  Concretes 

i:2}:5 

2  500  000 

1:3:6 

2  000  000 

1:4:8 

I  500  000 

Cinder  Concrete 

1:25 

850  000 

It  is  probable  that  eventually  these  values  will  be  found  too  low  for 
dense,  well-graded  mixtures,  which  are  gradually  replacing  those  propor- 
tioned by  rule  of  thumb  methods.  The  authors  have  found  a  modulus  of 
about  4000000  in  x 2-inch  concrete  cubes  mixed  i:  2^:4^,  the  crushing 
strength  of  which  was  about  5  000  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of 
two  months. 

The  higher  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete,  the  lower  should  be 
the  percentage  of  steel  and  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  beam  for  symmetrical 
design,  that  is,  maintaining  fixed  relations  of  pull  in  steel  to  pressure  in 
concrete. 

From  tests  of  Prof.  W.  Kendrick  Hatt*  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension 
appears  to  be  of  similar  value  to  the  compressive  modulus.  Earlier  exf>eri- 
menters  concluded  that  the  modulus  in  tension  is  lower  than  in  compres- 
sion. A  knowledge  of  the  tensile  modulus  is,  however,  of  less  consequence 
than  the  other  because  the  tensile  resistance  of  concrete  is  not  usually 
considered. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
concrete  with  age,  but  experiments  by  the  author  indicate  that  this  is  very 
slight. 

^Journal  Associatioa  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1904,  p.  323. 
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Recent  tests,*  contrary  to  former  ideas,  indicate  that  un 
loadings  there  may  be  but  slight  change  in  the  modulus  of  dutidty  of  a 
given  concrete  until  near  to  its  crushing  strength,  litis  hct  is  of  Inpn^ 
tance  in  fixing  the  distribution  of  stresses  in  the  beam. 

Bdttlon  of  StMM-Dafonutton  Onrrt  to  the  TkMiy  of  Iftiiw  A 
tyincal  stress^formation  curve  is  ^own  in  Fig.  88,  iriiidi  iUuttratn  Ac 
compression  of  (Hie  of  a  series  of  la-inch  concrete  cubes  tested  for  the  mAita 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

The  loads  are  represented  as  abscissas  and  the  reading  of  the  gage  u 
<»dinates.  The  upper  line  of  circles  represents  the  total  w  gnm  ddonna- 
tions  in  a  gaged  length  of  $  inches  and  the  lower  line  of  drdes  tiie  set 
when  the  load  is  removed.    The  stress-deformadon  oirve,  wludi  fdflon 
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the  gross  deformation  curve  as  long  as  the  set  is  zero,  rcpreseots  the  gnw 
deformation  minus  the  set,  that  is,  the  elastic  deformation.  The  tangent 
of  the  angle  which  the  stress -deformation  cune  makes  with  the  vertical 
line,  mulliplied  by  five  (the  gaged  length  in  inches),  gives  the  modulus  cf 
elasticily,  which  in  the  case  considered  is  3  840  000  pounds  per  square  iDch. 
The  form  of  the  stress-deformation  curve  of  a  compresuon  spedmcn 
determines  the  distribution  of  the  pressures  in  the  pordon  of  the  beun 
which  is  under  compression.  If  the  stress -deformation  curve  is  a  straighl 
line,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  a  constant.  Il  follows,  from  the  aasunqt- 
lion  thai  a  section  plane  before  Ijcncllng  is  plane  after  bending,  that  the 

•Srr  DiKu-^i-jn  on  Concrete  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  IntrrniHonil  Engina 
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deformation,  or  stretch  at  any  point  in  the  compressive  portion  of  the  beam 
is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  neutral  axis.  If  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  is  constant,  the  stress  or  pressure  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  deformation,  and  therefore  the  stress,  or  pressure,  upon  any 
fiber  will  be  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  this 
stress,  or  pressure,  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  90,  page  296.  K  the  modulus  of  elasticity  varies  with  the  application 
of  the  load,  the  stress-deformation  line  becomes  a  curve.* 

Elongation  or  Stretch  in  Ooncrete.  According  to  tests  of  Prof.  Tur- 
neaure,  already  mentioned,  concrete  under  a  pull,  as  in  the  lower  portion 
of  a  beam,  will  usually  stretch  o.oooi  to  0.0002  of  its  length,  that  is,  0.01% 
to  0.02%,  before  showing  minute  cracks  or  "water-marks."  Cracks 
become  readily  noticeable  at  a  stretching  varying,  in  different  specimens, 
from  0.0003  to  0.00 10  of  their  length.  The  concrete  in  a  reinforced  beam 
stretches  similarly  to  the  concrete  in  a  plain  beam  except  that  in  the  latter 
the  beam  breaks  when  the  limit  of  stretch  is  reached,  while  if  reinforced, 
the  pull  is  borne  partly  by  the  steel  and  partly  by  the  concrete,  and  they 
both  stretch  together  up  to  the  point  that  cracks  so  minute  at  first  as  to 
be  almost  invisible  occur  in  the  concrete. 

The  action  of  the  reinforced  concrete  is  shown  in  the  deflection  curve  in 
Fig.  89.  The  inclination  of  this  curve  changes  at  about  the  same  load  that 
is  required  to  break  a  similar  beam  of  plain  concrete. 

The  diagram  shows  a  typical  result  of  Prof.  Talbot's  tests  of  the  defor- 
mation of  the  concrete  and  the  deformation  of  the  steel,  the  deflection  of 
the  beam,  and  the  various  measured  positions  of  the  neutral  axis  during 
flexure.    Among  other  conclusions.  Prof.  Talbot  draws  the  following: 

1.  The  composite  structure  acts  as  a  true  combination  of  steel  and 
concrete  in  flexure  during  the  first  or  preliminary  stage,  and  this  stage 
lasts  until  the  steel  is  stressed  to,  say,  3  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
lower  surface  of  the  concrete  is  elongated  about  75-^  of  its  length. 

2.  During  the  second  or  readjustment  stage  there  is  a  marked  change 
in  distribution  of  stresses,  the  neutral  axis  rises,  the  concrete  loses  part  of 
its  tensional  value,  and  tensile  stresses  formerly  taken  by  the  concrete  are 
transferred  to  the  steel.  During  this  stage  minute  cracks  probably  exist, 
quite  well  distributed,  and  not  easily  detected. 

3.  In  the  third  or  straight-line  stage  the  neutral  axis  remains  nearly 
stationary  in  position  and  the  concrete  gradually  loses  more  of  its  tensional 
value.  Visible  cracks  appear  and  gradually  grow  larger,  though  no 
change  in  the  character  of  the  load-deformation  diagram  results.     It  would 

*A  comprehensive  analytical  discussion  of  the  effect  of  a  varying  modulus  of  elasticity  upon  the 
pressures  in  a  beam  under  different  loading  is  presented  by  Prof.  Talbot  in  Journal  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  August,  1904. 
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seem  probable  that  at  these  cracks  the  stress  in  the  steel  is  more  than  is 
indicated  by  the  average  deformation  for  the  full  gage  length. 

Prof.  Talbot  states  that  at  the  load  when  the  curve  changes  character,  — 
which  in  the  beam  shown  in  the  diagram  is  about  8  000  pounds  total  load, 
—  there  are  probably  invisible  cracks  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  beam. 
This  change  in  direction  of  the  curve,  indicating  a  suddenly  increased  load 
upon  the  steel,  is  strong  proof  of  the  loss  in  tensional  resistance  of  the 
concrete.  Prof.  Tumeaure,  moreover,  in  his  experiments,  at  loads  some- 
what beyond  the  point  of  change  in  direction,  actually  discovered  these 
minute  cracks.  He  tested  his  beams  upside  down,  that  is,  the  load  was 
applied  upward,  and  the  minute  cracks  or  water-marks  were  shown  by 
hair  lines  on  the  wet  surface  of  the  concrete.    Prof.  Tumeaure*  says: 

It  has  been  found  that  by  testing  the  beams  when  somewhat  moist, 
a  crack  is  made  visible  when  exceedingly  small,  it  appearing  first  as  a 
narrow,  wet  streak  perhaps  J-inch  wide  and  a  little  later  as  a  dark  hair-like 
crack.  It  was  not  necessary  to  search  for  the  lines  with  a  microscoix!  as 
under  these  conditions  they  were  readily  found. 

That  the  wet  streak,  called  a  "water-mark"  hereafter,  shows  the  presence 
of  an  actual  crack  was  demonstrated  last  year  by  sawing  out  a  strip  of  the 
concrete  containing  such  a  water-mark;  the  strip  fell  apart  at  the  water- 
mark. 

In  the  plain  concrete  no  water-marks  or  cracks  were  oliservcfl  befr)rc 
rupture.  Comparing  the  observed  and  calculatecj  elongations  of  the  rein- 
forced concrete  ^ith  those  for  the  plain  concrete  at  rupture,  it  will  l>c  seen 
that  the  initial  cracking  in  the  former  occurs  at  an  elongation  prartitally 
the  same  as  in  the  latter. 

The  significance  of  these  minute  cracks  is  an  ofK;n  question.  It  ha» 
been  supposed  that  concrete  reinforced  by  steel  will  elongate  alKHJt  ten 
times  as  much  before  rupture  as  will  plain  concrete.  These  cxjjerimentH 
show  very  clearly  that  rupture  begins  at  alxiut  the  same  elongation  in  Uith 
cases.  In  the  {^in  concrete  total  failure  ensues  at  onre;  in  the  reinforrcri 
concrete  rupture  occurs  gradually,  and  many  small  rrar  k.s  may  develr/p  mi 
that  the  total  elongation  at  final  rupture  will  U;  greater  than  in  the  plain 
concrete.  In  other  words,  the  ?»tecl  devek^j/.,  the  full  extensibility  (ti  a 
non-homogeneous  material  that  r/therwise  wf/uld  have  an  extension  ftfrrt- 
sponding  to  the  weakest  section. 

These  results  arc  somewhat  at  varian^-e  *Aith  the  fttUfhy/tf/n^  rea/hed  by 
Mr.  Considerct  in  France.  He  */.a*  n//t  nhU:  u,  UMHif,  thev;  Une  ^ra/.k.%, 
and  therefore  concluded  that  %hi>:  the  'irt-^fu  f/i  \,hi'\u  ///nrrete  wa^i  aU/ut 
o.oooi  of  its  length  or  aUyjt  *'^r^i'',.  ir,  ff,Tu> t\uiiU4,^i  with  Aled  it  c//ukJ 
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actually  attain  a  stretch  twenty  times  this,  or  0.2%.     Because  of  this 

apparent  action  of  the  concrete,  Mr.  Considfere  in  his  formula  for  beams 

assumes  the  concrete  to  resist  a  certain  amount  of  tension. 

The  stretch,  or  deformation,  in  the  concrete  of  a  reinforced  beam  may 

be  approximately  estimated  from  the  pull,  or  stress,  upon  the  steel  and  the 

modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  latter,  since 

,      .     ,  ^          .                      stress 
elastic  deformation  = 

modulus  of  elasticity 

For  example,  if  the  steel  is  pulled  to  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 

16  000 

stretch  (disregarding  initial  tension)  is =  0.000^^. 

30  000  000  ^ 

Tensile  Resistance  in  the  Ooncrete.  Professors  Talbot  and  Tumeaure 
both  conclude  that  the  tensile  strength  of  concrete  may  be  disregarded  in 
the  consideration  of  the  ultimate  load  carried  by  a  beam.  This  not  only 
agrees  with  current  practice  in  design  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  many  European  scientists*  and  with  the  Prussian  regulationst 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  1904.  The  tensile  resistance  of 
the  concrete  affects  the  deformation  and  deflection  of  the  beam  under  the 
smaller  loads,  but  if,  as  is  customary,  the  working  strength  is  taken  as  a 
definite  fraction  of  the  resistance  at  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel,  the  tensile 
resistance  oj  the  concrete  need  not  be  considered  in  the  design  of  reinforced 
beams. 

Prof.  Tumeaure  says: 

The  presence  of  the  cracks  of  course  seriously  affects  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete,  and,  as  they  appear  at  an  elongation  corresponding  to  a 
stress  in  the  steel  of  5  000  pounds  per  square  inch  or  less,  it  would  seem  that 
no  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  tensile  resistance  of  the  concrete. 
Furthermore,  if  such  cracks  are  ])rcsent  the  calculation  of  the  tensile 
resistance  of  reinforced  concrete  by  the  method  used  by  Consid^re  leads 
to  no  useful  result.  In  his  *tcsts  Considcre  determines  the  stress  in  the 
steel  from  measurements  of  its  elongation  and  then  assumes  the  concrete 
to  carr\'  the  remainder  of  the  load.  Assuming  the  value  of  £  to  b^  unin- 
fluenced by  the  concrete,  this  would  he  correct  so  long  as  the  stress  in  the 
steel  and  in  the  concrete  is  uniform  between  points  of  measurement.  .As 
stated  by  C^msidcre  himself,  such  results  are  only  average  values.  But 
the  concrete  may  be  cracked  entirely  through  and  yet  possess  a  ver\'  con- 
siderable iiveragc  tensile  strength  over  a  length  of  several  inches.  Ob- 
viously in  that  case  an  average  is  of  no  value;  the  strength  of  the  concrete 
is  really  ;:er(>. 

♦See  Chriitophe's  B<5ton  Arme,  pp.  516  to  535. 
•\Enginffring  Recordy  July  2,  1904,  p.  25. 
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In  practical  design  the  most  important  question  which  arises  is  how  far 
a  concrete  may  be  cracked  without  exposing  the  steel  to  corrosive  intluences. 
In  this  respect  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  minute  cracks  which  ap|)car 
in  the  early  states  of  the  tests  can  have  very  little  influence.  However,  the 
entire  question  of  the  effect  of  cracks  and  j)ores  in  the  concrete  on  the 
corrosion  of  the  steel  needs  careful  investigation. 

LOCATION  OF  NEUTRAL  AXIS 

The  location  of  the  neutral  axis  after  the  load  has  been  transferred  to 
the  steel,  is  given  in  formula  (6)  on  page  298  and  numerical  values  for 
different  moduli  of  elasticity  on  page  285.  As  is  evident  from  that  formula, 
it  varies  with  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  both  the  concrete  and  steel. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  deformations,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  89, 
page  288,  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  changes  as  the  load  is  af)plicd. 

An  empirical  formula  suggested  by  Prof.  TallxH  for  the  location  of  the 
neutral  axis  under  normal  loading,  is  given  on  page  328. 

Prof.  Tumeaure  states  with  reference  to  his  own  tests  and  diagrams: 

The  diagrams  show  the  neutral  axis  to  lie  at  first  very  near  the  center 
of  the  concrete  beam.  As  the  cracks  develop  it  moves  grarlually  nearer  to 
the  compression  side.  It  should  be  noted  (hat  the  neutral  axin  as  here 
found,  by  measuring  deformations  over  a  length  of  14  inches,  in  the  average 
neutral  axis  over  this  distance.  At  the  jxiint  where  a  crark  exi^^ln,  (he 
elongation  f>er  inch  of  the  steel  is  more  than  elsewhere  and  the  neutral  axU 
is  therefore  nearer  the  compression  side  than  in  the  average  ]Hm\iUfU. 

QUALITT  OF  REDTFORODrO  STEEL 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  f>eam  dirhign  the  yUtU\  \Hnui  (A  the  \U*jt\ 
shall  be  considered  as  the  point  of  failure  of  thi>  maUrnul  ifi  a  muifffttifi 
beam.  Tests  show  that  when  the  metal  rea/h#r*.  tU  yU'Ui  \ttf\u\^  fbr  \tt*Hm 
sags,  and  this  deflection,  due  t/>  the  \indrh  of  the  >Jird,  att^i  in  v/ffM'  ';i»<r% 
to  the  slipping  of  the  steel  ljerau*^r  *j(  lu  ft/S^i*fA  *ftf^,  v/fi//fi,  h  UMy  in 
fnxxluce  cni^ng  in  the  cr/nfretit. 

The  yield  point  of  fsr4irv^'  m\V\  >.t^  fy^jfhijv/l  in  th^  ^/j^n  W4fV»'i,  »* 
determined  by  the  drr/p  <A  th^  \ftsim  iu  i^itny  f^\^f  u*^  t-U^Ut  Uimi  h 
several  thousand  pr/uj>d»s  k/w*rfy.  *:^u*i^A  ^M*^)  J  a  SiwA  -^^  4  \ityit^  v^l'i^r 
than  30000  pounds  per  vj-ia.r*:  iv.^,  ^l*t^/>/*;  ff*'/j  .j^n*!/  itt^i  tu  h^i  \u 
the  majorit}'  of  caise*.  a  v<ij  j^.  *A  ^^  k^fe^*  //  '/V/  jy/./>J  ^.vJ  ttt  tfn$tty  *'4.*^rt 
40  000  pounds,  will  l/fT  U/^ryl 

High  steel,  that  i§,  }^it:t:\  */r,,^;*l%*iifji  '4  u,'/)*  \^^*^tUyf  'A  ^^tA^m^  h^*,  « 
much  hitler  yidd  poim  x:^'.  iri'M  tij^     if  *4  ia^*^^ /|«*»fc*/^*  *  fMfi^ 
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mum  yield  point  may  be  placed  at  50  cx»  or  55  000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  much  of  it  will  reach  60  000  pounds.  The  ultimate  strength 
shoul(l  be  not  less  than  105  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thiis,  if  it  caa 
be  safely  employed  in  reinforced  concrete,  it  is  adapted  to  carry  mixb 
higher  stress  than  mild  steel,  and,  conversely,  a  smaller  percentage  of  it  is 
required  for  the  same  moment  of  resistance.  Many  engineers  do  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  high  steel  because  of  its  brittleness,  when  of  poor 
quality,  and  the  danger  of  sudden  accident,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  prohibited  in  ordinary  structural  steel  work. 

Mild  steel,  that  is,  ordinary  market  steel,  is  manufactured  and  sold  undei 
such  standard  conditions  that  it  may  be  safely  used  without  test.  Hi|^ 
steel,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  very  thoroughly  tested.  A\Tien  tested, 
however,  as  per  our  specifications,  page  38,  it  is  entirely  safe  and  to  b€ 
preferred  to  mild  steel.  The  objection  to  it  for  reinforced  concrete  is 
based  largely  upon  the  use  of  a  poor  quality  of  material.  Another  objec- 
tion which  has  been  raised  is  that  before  the  elastic  limit  is  reached,  the 
stretch  in  the  high  steel  may  produce  an  excessive  cracking  in  the  concrete 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  beam,  and  thus  expose  the  steel  to  corrosioa. 
The  mere  fact  that  cracks  are  visible  does  not  prove  that  they  are  dangerous, 
because  the  steel  is  always  designed  to  take  the  whole  of  the  tension- 
This  point  remains  to  be  definitely  settled,  but  Mr.  Considere's  and  Pro- 
fessors Talbot's  and  Turneaure*s  tests  indicate  that  there  is  no  dangerous 
cracking  even  with  high  steel  until  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  is  reached. 
This  fact  can  be  positively  determined  by  cutting  sections  from  reinforced 
concrete  beams  which  have  been  strained  nearly  to  the  elastic  limit,  and 
testing  them  for  corrosion  by  the  methods  employed  by  Prof.  Charles  L.- 
Norton. (See  p.  427.)  A  yield  point  in  steel  of  30  000  pounds  per  square 
inch  corres|X)nds  to  a  stretch  of  0.00 10  of  its  length  and  a  yield  point  of 
50  000  to  a  stretch  of  0.00167.     (See  p.  290.) 

A  steel  with  a  high  mtxiulus  of  elasticity  would  be  particularly  serviceable 
for  reinforced  concrete,  because  the  higher  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a 
material,  the  less  is  the  deformation  under  any  given  loading.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  high  carbon  steel  has  substantially  the  same  modulus 
of  elasticity  (30000000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  as  ordinary  merchant  steel. 

The  brittleness  feared  in  high  steel  is  less  dangerous  in  reinforced  con- 
crete than  in  many  classes  of  structural  steel  work  because  the  concrete 
protects  it  from  shock,  and  also  because  smaller  sections  of  steel  are  used 
in  concrete  beams  than  in  steel  beams,  and  the  large  and  irregular  shapes 
of  the  latter  render  them  much  more  sensitive  to  irregular  cooling  during 
the  process  of  their  manufacture. 
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It  may  be  stated,  then,  if  the  stretching  of  high  steel  when  pulled  to  its 
allowable  working  stress  is  proved  not  to*  form  dangerous  cracks  in  the 
concrete,  that  high  carbon  steel,  say,  0.56%  to  0.60%  carbon,  of  the  quality 
used  in  the  United  States  for  making  locomotive  tires,  is  always  better  than 
mild  steel  for  reinforced  concrete  provided  the  steel  is  well  melted  and 
rolled,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  impurities,  such  as  phosphorus. 
However,  a  nigh  carbon  steel,  unless  limited  by  chemical  analysis,  and 
made  under  careful  inspection,  is  in  danger  of  being  more  brittle  than  low 
carbon  steel.    Its  use,  therefore,  should  be  limited  strictly  to  work  impor- 
tant enough  to  warrant  the  ordering  of  a  special  steel  and  the  taking  of 
sufficient  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  insure  strict  adherence 
to  the  specification.    Under  such  circumstances,  the  use  of  high  steel  is 
attended  with  much  economy.     In  other  words,  since  manufacturers  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  to  exactly  follow  specifications  of  this  nature,  it 
is  necessary  that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  the  works,  or  else  that  the  steel  be 
purchased  from  a  reliable  dealer  who  has  had  it  thus  carefully  tested. 

The  specifications  for  first-class  steel  on  page  38  are  sufficiently  explicit 
so  that  steel  which  comes  up  to  them  can  be  safely  used.  A  steel  which 
can  be  employed  with  safety  for  all  the  locomotive  and  car  wheels  of  the 
country  certainly  cannot  be  discarded  as  unsafe  for  concrete,  provided 
similar  precautions  are  taken  in  its  purchase. 

FORMULAS  FOR  MOMENT  OF  RESISTANCE  IN 

REINFORCED  BEAMS* 

For  reasons  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  authors  for  the 
present  have  selected  the  straight  line  theory  of  distribution  of  stress  with 
the  concrete  taking  no  tension,  as  that  which  best  fits  the  most  modern 
tests  of  reinforced  beams. 

This  theory  assumes  the  following  hypotheses  as  a  basis  for  practical 
design: 

(i)  A  plane  section  before  bending  remains  plane  after  bending. 

(2)  Tension  is  borne  entirely  by  the  steel. 

(3)  Initial  tension  or  compression  is  absent  in  the  steel. 

(4)  Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel  is  perfect. 

(5)  Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  within  the  usual  limits  of  stress 
is  a  constant. 

Although  further  experiments  are  required  to  prove  the  actual  correctness 

*The  authors  are  indebted  to  Prof.   Frank  P.   McKibben   for  assistance  in  compiling  these 
formulas. 
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of  some  of  these  assumptions,  our  reasons  for  selecting  this  theory  may  be 
briefly  recapitulated  as  follows: 

(a)  Beams  designed  by  it  and  properly  built  will  be  unquestionably  safe. 

(b)  Fine  cracks  are  formed  in  the  tension  portion  of  the  beam  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  loading  which  actually  destroy  the  tensOe  resistance  of 
the  concrete. 

{c)  The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  many  tests  has  been  shown  to  be  approx- 
imately a  constant  up  to  nearly  the  breaking  point,  and  therefore,  for  the 
present,  until  its  true  curve  has  been  determined,  it  may  be  assumed  constant 

(d)  This  theory  is  the  simplest,  and  the  most  easily  understood. 

(e)  It  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Christophe,*  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  1904,  and  by  several  other  authorities. 

(f)  The  results  from  it  may  be  readily  compared  with  other  theories. 
A  theory  which  assumes  a  different  distribution  of  pressure,  and  also 

one  which  assumes  the  concrete  to  take  a  portion  of  the  tension,  are  given 
in  Appendix  II.  In  the  determination  of  the  pressure  in  the  concrete  during 
the  period  termed  by  Prof.  Talbot  the  first  stage  (see  p.  287),  the  ten^ 
resistance  in  the  concrete  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  practical  method  for  calculating  beams  is  to  disregard 
this  tension  and  employ  safe  working  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  the  steel 

The  formulas  for  reinforced  beams  having  steel  in  the  upper  f>ortion  to 
assist  in  resisting  tlic  comi)ression  are  given  in  Apj>endix  II.  The  T-section 
is  likewise  discussed  there. 

Turning  now  to  the  derivation  of  the  formulas,  we  may  represent  the 
stresses  in  the  beam  by  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  90,  page  296.  At  any 
vertical  section  through  the  beam  the  concrete  in  the  upper  portion  resists  the 
forces  which  tend  to  compress  it,  and  the  steel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beam 
resists  the  forces  which  tend  to  stretch  and  break  it  in  tension.  The  com- 
pressive resistance  acts  in  one  direction  and  the  tensile  resistance  in  another 
direction,  as  designated  by  the  lar^'e  arrows  in  the  diagram.  The  center 
of  tension  in  the  steel  is  at  the  center  of  the  rod,  or,  if  there  is  more  than  one 
tier  of  rods,  through  tlie  center  of  gravity  of  the  set  of  rods.  The  center 
of  pressure  of  the  concrete  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle 
which  rc|)resents  the  com|)ressive  stresses.  The  reason  for  the  assumption 
of  the  uniformly  increasing  pressure  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  outside 
fiber  is  discussed  on  page  286. f 

Notation.  —  The  symbols  selected  for  the  notation,  to  aid  the  memor}', 

♦Christophers  Bet  on  Armc,  1902,  p.  5';5. 

.  -j-If  the  stress  is  as-^umcJ  to  varv  as  a  parabola,  the  assumed  pressure  in  the  concrete  will  be 
much  lower  for  the  same  moment  of  resistance,  hut  if  the  strenfjth  of  the  beam  is  based  upon  the 
steel,  similar  percentages  of  steel  will  give  nearly  identical  moments  of  re&istance.     (See  p.  300.) 
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are  as  far  as  possible  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  which  they  represent. 

The  base,  C,  of  the  triangle  represents  the  maximum  unit  compression 
in  the  concrete,  that  is,  the  highest  compressive  stress  in  any  portion  of  the 
beam,  under  any  particular  loading.  It  is  evident  that  the  portion  of  the 
beam  which  is  subject  to  the  greatest  compression  is  its  upper  surface. 

The  unit  tension,  or  pull,  in  the  steel  for  any  loading  is  designated  by  5. 

By  calling  xd  the  distance  from  the  outside  compressive  surface  to  the 
neutral  axis,  x  becomes  a  constant  ratio  of  this  distance  to  the  distance,  rf, 
from  outside  compression  surface  to  center  of  steel,  for  beams  of  all  dimen- 
sions composed  of  materials  having  like  moduH  of  elasticity  and  containing 
the  same  percentage  of  steel.  For  a  beam  in  which  the  depth  to  center 
steel,  d,  is  unity,  the  distance  to  the  neutral  axis  becomes  x.  Similarly, 
P  is  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  cross-section  of  the  steel  to  the  area  of  the 
concrete  above  the  steel.  This  is  rational,  since  the  extra  concrete  below 
the  steel  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  beam.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  p  is  taken  as  a  ratio  and  not  as  a  percentage;  thus  1%  steel  is  repre- 
sented by  ^  =  o.oi. 

Let 

h     =  height  of  beam. 

b      =  breadth  of  beam. 

p     =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross-section  of  beam  above  the 

center  of  gravity  of  the  steel. 

C    =  unit  pressure  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 

S     =  unit  pull,  or  tension,  in  steel. 

E^   ==  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression. 

£,    =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel. 

E 
r      =  — -  =  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 

d     —  distance  from  outside  compressive  fiber  to  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
xd  —  distance  from  outside  compressive  surface  to  neutral  axis,  in  a  beam 

having  steel  at  depth,  rf,  below  the  outside  compressive  surface. 
X     =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth,  </,  of  steel. 
Af  j^  =  moment  of  resistance. 
M^  =  bending  moment. 

K    —  constant  for  a  given  steel  and  a  given  concrete  (see  p.  299). 
e      =  extra  concrete,  i.e.,  depth  of  concrete  below  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
F    =  factor  of  safety. 

In  substituting  numerical  values  for  the  notation,  the  English  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  employed : 

Linear  dimensions  in  inches  (except  length  of  span  in  feet). 
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Surface  dimensions  in  square  inches. 

Stress,  i.e.,  either  compression  or  pull,  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Deformation  in  inches. 

Modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Moments  in  inch-pounds. 
Formnlu.  Referring  now  to  Fig.  90,  there  is  formed  by  the  intenul 
resisting  forces  a  couple.  One  arm  represents  the  total  compression  in 
the  concrete  acting  through  its  center  of  compression,  viz.,  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  triangular  area  representing  the  compression  and  having  for 
ils  base  C  and  its  height  xd.  The  other  arm  represents  the  total  tension 
in  the  steel  acting  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rod  or  group  of  rods. 


Fig.  90.— Resisting  V, 


Rcinforci-d  Concri- 


••yb.l 


For  equilibrium  in  the  Iiciim,  these  two  force*,  parallel  to  each  other  and 
acting  in  op()osite  directions,  muM  be  equal.  In  other  words,  the  total 
compression  in  the  loncrole  must  wpial  the  lolal  tcn.sion  in  the  steel. 
If  cither  one  exceeds  its  ma.\imTim  slren<;lh,  the  beam  fails.  These  con- 
ditions arc  assumed  to  be  true  only  after  the  |ioinl  of  l.iadrng  is  reached  at 
which  the  Icnsiim  is  tniu>fcrreil  to  the  steel,  as  oilicrwir-c  the  tension  would 
\te  made  up  nf  iwn  forces,  the  ten-ion  in  the  steel  and  the  tension  in  the 

The  moment  of  resi-tauce  of  the  couple  must  he  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  bending  moment  priKluced  by  the  live  and  dead  loads. 
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Since  it  is  assumed  that  a  plane  section  before  bending  remains  a  plane 
section  after  bending,  we  have  the  proportion 

deformation  in  steel  d  {1  —  x) 

deformation  in  outside  compressive  concrete  fibers  xd 

.     ,    .         ,  .  .  stress  per  square  inch  , 

And  smce  deformation  = ^ we  have 

modulus  of  elasticity 

Es         d(i—x)         S        I— X  ,, 
or   — = (i) 


xd  Cr 


E, 


From  which 


x  = 


I  + 


S^  (2) 

Cr 


Solving  formula  (i)  for  C 


C  =  5 (3) 

r(i—x) 

Now,  as  stated  above,  for  equilibrium  the  total  tension  in  the  steel  must 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete.  The  total 
tension  in  the  steel  is  its  unit  tension,  5,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  steel, 
pdbf  and  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete  is  represented  by  the  area 
of  the  pressure  triangle,  JC  (xd)  times  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  b.  Equat- 
ing these  two  stresses  and  cancelling  out  the  db  which  occurs  in  both, 

PS  =  ^  (4) 

2 

If  the  value  of  x  in  formula  (2)  be  substituted  for  the  x  in  formula  (4), 
we  have 

T 

P=- 


cy  \      Cfi 

For  any  given  percetitage  of  steel  the  values  0}  S   and  C  cannot  be 
assumed  independently,  as  they  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 

Substituting  the  value  of  C  in  formula  (3)  for  C  in  formula  (4),  we  have 

X  X 


2    {i—x)r 

Solving  this  quadratic  equation  and  adopting  the  positive  sign  before  the 
^uare  root, 

^  =.  ^rp  -^  V  2  r/»  +  {rpy 


•1 
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or 

^=.^(y/.+^    _.,)  (6> 

We  thus  have  x  in  terms  of  r  and  p,  and  from  formula  (6)  tiie  locadon 
of  the  neutral  axis  may  be  calculated  with  any  percentage  of  steel  for 
concrete  and  steel  having  known  moduli  of  elasticity. 

The  moment  of  resistance  is  obtained  from  the  couple  by  taking  moments 
about  the  center  of  compression  in  the  concrete,  using  for  the  force  the 
total  tension  in  the  steel,  which,  as  above,  is  pSbd,  times  the  arm  (sec 

Fig.  90,  p.  296),  (i 

3 

M^^pSbd    (i-— j  (7) 

The  moment  of  resistance  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  compression 
in  the  concrete  by  combining  equations  (4)  and  (7),  or,  more  directly,  by 
taking  moments  about  the  center  of  the  tension  in  the  steel,  thus 

2         \  3/ 

Values  for  x  with  various  percentages  of  steel  and  moduli  of  elasticity 
are  given  in  the  table  on  page  310. 

The  value  of  the  moment  of  resistance,  Af,  may  also  be  expressed  without 
using  .V  by  substituting  in  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  the  value  of  p  from  formula 
(5)  and  the  value  of  .v  from  (2),  thus  giving 


Mj,== 


Cb 


Formula  (10)  is  apparently  more  complex  than  (7)  and  (8),  but  as  the 
latter  require  the  determination  of  .v,  formula  (10)  is  more  readily  solved 
unless  the  table  on  page  310  is  emi)l()ve(l. 

In  the  use  of  formula  (10),  S  and  C  must  be  corresponding  values  and 
cannot  be  assumed  independently  of  each  other,  since  for  any  given  per- 
centage of  steel  the  ratio  of  S  to  C  is  a  constant.     (See  formula  (5),  p.  297.) 

For  concrete  of  a  given  quality,  if  we  assume  C  to  represent  the  unit 
breaking  strength  of  concrete,  —  or  rather  the  compression  which  we  allow 
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the  concrete  to  have  at  the  time  the  steel  reaches  its  elastic  limit,  —  C  is  a 
constant,  and  E^  is  also  a  constant.  Similarly,  for  any  steel,  5  and  £,  are 
constants.     Consequently,  r ,  the  ratio  of  £,  to  E^  is  also  a  constant,  and  if 

F=  required  factor  of  safety,* 
we  may  let 

Or  in  slightly  different  form, 

We  may  thus  write  in  place  of  formula  (10)  the  formula 

Mj^  =  Kbd"  (13) 

where  Kisa.  constant  for  any  given  concrete  and  steel. 
Following  directly  from  formula  (13) 

V  Kb 

Since  in  any  beam  the  moment  of  resistance  must  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  bending  moment,  we  may  substitute  Mg  for  Mj^.  Also,  since  in 
Fig.  90,  page  296,  d  =^  h  —  e,  the  formula  may  be  written 


V  Kb 


^  +  e  (14) 


from  which  the  required  height  of  the  beam  may  be  directly  obtained. 

If 
W  =   the  load  in  pounds  upon  a  beam  at  its  center  (including  one-half 

the  weight  of  the  beam). 
w  =   load  in  pounds  per  running  foot  of  the  beam  (including  weight  per 

foot  of  beam). 
/    =  span  in  feet. 

For  a  beam  of  height  A^,  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  the 
middle, 

W  =  ^^^^V^  (rs) 


''-\^~K-h'  ^''^ 


A, 

^When  S  aod  C  are  safe  or  working  loads,  F  must  be  omitted  from  formulas  (11)  and  (12). 
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For  a  beam  of  hdg^t  Jb,,  supported  at  both  ends  and  unifomly  lotded. 


w ^^^^-~  (17) 

Values  of  K  under  various  conditions  and  corresponding  percentages  of 
steel  are  given  in  the  table  on  pmge  302.  In  this  table  the  value  of  K 
corresponds  to  working  (not  to  ultimate)  loads,  and  therei^pre  the  values 
of  W  and  w  in  formulas  (15)  to  (18)  must  be  working,  or  safe,  loads. 

COMPARISON  OF  STRAIGHT  LINE  AND  PARABOLA  THIORIII 

Beams  calculated  by  the  straight  line  formulas,  presented  above,  give 
higher  apparent  compression  in  the  concrete  for  any  given  loading  than  if 
calculated  with  the  assumption  that  the  pressure  in  the  concrete  above 
the  neutral  axis  varies  as  a  curve.  The  lowest  apparent  pressure  is  ob- 
tained with  the  parabola  theory  of  stress  distribution,  the  formulas  for 
which  are  given  in  Appendix  II.  Other  theories  lie  between  the  parabola 
and  the  straight  line.* 

The  moment  of  resistance  for  any  beam,  if  it  is  based  on  the  pull  in  the 
steel,  is  nearly  identical  by  the  two  theories.  If  based  on  a  certain  pressure 
in  the  concrete,  that  is,  if  the  steel  is  in  excess,  so  that  the  pressure  in  the 
concrete  is  the  limiting  factor,  the  moment  of  resistance  by  the  parabola 
theory  is  about  17%  greater  than  by  the  straight  line  theor>'. 

This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  although  the  values 
of  .V  for  different  percentages  of  steel  and  various  moduli  of  elasticity  of 
concrete,  calculated  by  the  parabola  theory,  are  io9c  to  12%  smaller,— 
i.e.,  the  neutral  axis  is  nearer  the  compressed  surface  by  these  per  cents,  — 
than  when  calculated  by  the  straight  line  theor\',  the  location  of  the  center 
of  pressure  in  the  two  cases  is  nearly  the  same,  in  fact,  within  less  than 
i^/^ ,  and  hence  the  arm  of  the  couple,  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  pressure  to  the  center  of  pull,  is  practically  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

With  similar  loading,  the  nominal  pressure  in  the  concrete  by  the  para- 
bola theor)'  averages  about  i59r  less  than  when  calculated  by  the  straight 
line  theory.  If,  for  example,  625  pounds  per  square  inch  is  assumed  as 
safe  compression  by  the  straight  line  theory,  530  pounds  per  square  indi 
should  be  used  to  obtain  the  same  moment  of  resistance  by  the  parabola 
theon-. 

*Sre  Discussion  of  Sanford  E.  Thompson  to  Prof.  Talbot "s  paper  in  Proceedingt  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1904 
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TABLES  OF  DIMENSIONS  OF  BEAMS  AND  THEIR 

REINFORCEMENT 

Tables  are  presented  (i)  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  convenient 
means  of  determining  the  correct  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for  beams 
under  various  loads,  and  (2)  for  comparing  the  effect  upon  the  moment  of 
resistance,  of  the  assumption  of  different  moduli  of  elasticity  and  of  various 
allowable  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  steel,  and  of  different  percentages  of 
reinforcement. 

General  tables  adapted  to  all  classes  of  beams,  with  values  to  be  used  in 
computation  where  special  qualities  of  concrete  and  steel  are  known  or 
assumed,  so  that  the  safe  unit  stresses  may  be  adapted  to  suit  particular 
conditions,  are  presented  on  pages  302  and  309.  The  table  on  page  313  is 
based  upon  certain  assumptions  which  satisfy  average  conditions  and  give 
directly  the  safe  loads  for  beams  of  various  spans  and  depths  with  about 
0.7%  reinforcement,  that  is,  a  ratio  of  area  of  steel  to  cross-section  of 
beam  above  steel  of  0.0069.  Tables  for  safe  loading  for  slabs  with 
various  percentages  of  reinforcement  are  presented  on  pages  317  and  318. 

All  these  tables  have  been  calculated  by  the  authors  on  the  theory 
presented  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Vertical  or  inclined  reinforcement  is  treated  on  page  320. 

Table  for  Use  in  Oalctdating  Moments  of  Resistance  and  Dimensions 
of  Beams.  In  the  table  on  page  302  various  values  of  K  (see  p.  299)  are 
worked  out  for  different  assumed  safe  loads  for  concrete  in  compression 
and  for  steel  in  tension,  and  the  percentage  of  steel  corresponding  to  these 
loads  is  given.  Theoretically,  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  apply  working  or 
safe  loads  upon  the  steel  and  concrete  to  the  formulas  presented  on  the 
preceding  pages,  because  these  formulas  assume  no  tension  in  the  concrete, 
and  therefore  can  only  truly  apply  after  the  tension  in  the  concrete  has 
been  transferred,  on  account  of  cracks,  to  the  steel.  Practically,  however, 
the  same  results  are  reached  as  though  more  nearly  ultimate  loads  were 
employed,  since  the  formula  assumes  a  constant  relation  between  the 
compression  in  the  concrete  and  the  tension  in  the  steel.  For  the  reason 
stated,  the  actual  pull  in  the  steel  for  any  given  compression  in  the  concrete 
may  be  in  reality  less  than  the  values  in  column  (5),  —  that  is,  under 
working  loads  the  concrete  may  actually  carr}'  a  little  pull,  —  but  the  ratio 
of  this  pull  in  the  steel  to  its  yield  point  is  equivalent  to  the  ratio  of  the 
given  compression  in  the  concrete  to  its  compressive  stress  at  the  point 
when  the  steel  reaches  its  yield  point. 

Instead  of  using  the  working  load,  as  we  have  in  working  out  the  formula, 
it  is  often  assumed  that  5  represents  the  elastic  limit  or  yield  point  of  the 


FOR  USE  WITH  ORDINARY  MIU>  STEEL 

D«(»  ftw- (jBtHj-miDaCon  at  Moment  oT  Besistaaen  and  Seiarorvemeiit 

Rdle.  — Toiind  moment  of  resistance  in  any  beam,  multiply  K  limes  the  bnsdtb  ol 
Ihe  beam  in  inches  by  the  Square  of  the  depth  of  steel,  in  inches,  below  upperluifia: 
Mr  '^Kbd'.     {Sec  faget  srig  and  .ini .)      Use  items  48  to  S3  for  cinder  concrete. 
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steel  and  C  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete.  The  lattei 
would  be  the  more  rational  method  if  the  ratio  of  the  yield  point  of  steel 
to  its  working  strength  could  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  factor  of  safety 
for  concrete.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  science  of  reinforced  concrete 
design,  however,  this  is  not  permissible.  To  illustrate,  the  yield  point  of 
ordinary  mild  steel  —  although  it  often  reaches  36  000  pounds  or  even 
more  than  this  —  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  more  than  30  000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  average  crushing  strength  of  1:2:4  concrete,  at 
the  age  of  one  month,  may  be  taken  at  2  440  pounds  per  square  inch  (see 
p.  242).  Now,  a  ratio  of  yield  point  to  working  strength  of  2  for  the  steel 
(nearly  corresponding  to  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  on  its  ultimate  strength) 
gives  15  000  pounds,  a  common  value  for  safe  tensile  stress.  But  this 
ratio  of  2  applied  as  a  factor  of  safety  to  the  concrete  gives  1220  pounds, 
a  dangerous  extreme.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  were 
selected,  so  as  to  reduce  the  safe  load  upon  the  concrete  to  610  pounds, 
the  stress  in  the  steel  would  be  only  7  500  pounds,  and  consequently  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  steel  would  be  used  than  is  necessary.  The 
inexperienced  designer  is  warned  against  falling  into  this  error  of  thus 
using  a  higher  percentage  of  steel  than  is  necessary. 

To  avoid  this  high  compression  in  the  concrete,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  low  tension  in  the  steel,  a  stress  in  the  concrete  of,  say,  1220  pounds 
might  be  selected  to  correspond  to  the  30  000  pounds  in  the  steel.  It  is 
simpler,  however,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to 
divide  these  stresses  by  2  before  making  the  calculation,  and  use,  for 
example,  the  safe  stress  of  610  per  square  inch  in  compression  for  the 
1:2:4  concrete  and  15  000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  tension  for  the  steel. 

In  the  method  adopted,  that  is,  starting  with  working  loads,  the  value  of 
K  (see  p.  299)  and  the  moment  calculated  from  it  are  safe  working  values 
based  upon  the  factor  for  safety  of  either  the  concrete  or  steel,  whichever 
is  selected  as  the  limiting  material. 

Other  factors  of  safety  than  those  assumed  in  calculating  the  table  may 
be  adopted  for  concrete  of  any  ultimate  strength  by  multiplying  any  value 
of  K  corresponding  to  the  required  percentage  of  steel  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  concrete  by  one  of  the  corresponding  factors  of  safety  a^  dividing 
the  product  by  the  desired  factor.  However,  Ihe  safe  working  load  of 
neither  the  concrete  nor  the  steel  must  he  exceeded. 

The  working  strengths  of  the  concrete  given  in  column  (4)  appear  high, 
but  by  comparing  the  factors  of  safety  corresponding  to  various  ultimate 
strengths,  as  given  in  columns  (9)  to  (14)  with  the  average  values  of  the 
strength  of  concrete  at  one  and  six  months  in  the  table  on  page  242,  and 
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also  with  the  results  of  actual  tests,  also  given  in  Chapter  XIII,  it  is  evident 
that  ample  allowance  has  been  made  for  ordinary  conditions.    If  a  larger 
or  smaller  factor  of  safety  is  required,  the  value  of  K  can  be  readily  calcu- 
ated  or  obtained  by  interpolation  or  exterpolation. 

Various  combinations  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  compressive  strength 
of  concrete,  and  tensile  strength  of  steel  are  presented,  so  that  the  calculator 
may  select  those  which  correspond  to  the  materials  he  is  to  use  and  which 
are  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  structure.  In  cases  where  the  work  b 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  making  special  tests  or  exainiiiations 
of  the  materials,  the  tables  on  pages  313,  317,  and  318  may  be  employed 
directly.  The  method  of  using  the  general  table  on  page  302  is  iUus- 
trated  in  examples  i  to  9. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BEAM  AND  SLAB  DESIGN 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  methods  of  computing  moments 
of  resistance  and  dimensions  of  simple  beams  and  slabs. 

Examples  i  to  9  are  from  the  general  table  on  page  302,  and  examples 
10  to  14  illustrate  the  use  of  the  tables  on  pages  313  and  317  for  beams 
and  slabs. 

If  no  proportions  of  concrete  are  given,  i:  2J:  5  are  assumed. 

The  table  of  areas  and  weights  of  rods  on  page  311  will  be  found  con- 
venient for  converting  areas  of  steel  into  mercantile  standards. 

The  weights  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  and  slabs  may  be  readily  de- 
termined from  column  (22),  i)age  313,  and  column  (15),  page  317. 

Example  i.  What  is  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a  beam  of  reinforced 
1 :  2J:  5  concrete  of  20  feet  span,  8  inches  wide,  and  17  inches  deep,  with  one 
l^inch  square  rod  imbedded  2  inches  above  the  bottom  so  as  to  give  an 
effective  depth  of  15  inches,  the  pressure  in  the  concrete  being  limited  to 
625  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  pull  in  the  steel  to  14  000  pounds 
per  square  inch  ? 

Solution.  A  IS -inch  rod  has  a  section  of  0.88  inches,  corresponding  in 
the  given  beam  to  0.73^^  steel.  Assuminj^  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  con- 
crete of  3  000  000,  we  find  at  once  that  the  conditions  are  nearly  satisfied 
by  item  (15)  in  the  table,  page  302,  lying  between  this  item  and  item  (18). 
Interpolating,  to  provide  for  the  slight  excess  of  steel  over  item  (15)  gives 
88  for  the  value  of  K.  Introducing  this  value  of  K  together  with  the 
known  values  for  //,  b  and  e  into  the  formula  for  M^^  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
the  moment  of  resistance  is  found  to  be  88X8X15^=  158400  inch- 
pounds.  In  determining  the  load  which  this  beam  will  carry,  the  weight 
of  the  beam  must  be  included  in  the  load. 
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Example  2,  With  the  same  concrete  and  steel  as  in  Example  i,  what 
are  the  required  dimensions  and  reinforcement  (with  steel  imbedded  2 
inches)  for  a  series  of.  beams  of  12-foot  span,  spaced  10  feet  apart,  and 
supporting  a  floor  loaded  with  100  pounds  per  square  foot  including  the 
weight  of  the  floor? 

Solution,  The  loading  upon  the  beam  per  linear  foot  (not  including  the 
weight  of  the  beam)  is  i  000  pounds.  If  the  efifect  of  the  T-section  formed 
by  the  combined  beam  and  slab  is  disregarded,  we  may  select  at  once 
item  (15)  from  the  table,  which  gives  us  with  the  allowed  pull  on  the  steel 
a  ratio  of  steel  of  0.0069  (0-69%),  and  a  value  of  K  of  87.  For  trial, 
assume  a  breadth  of  beam  of  12  inches,  and  a  weight  of  beam  per  run- 
ning foot  of  250  pounds,  which  added  to  the  i  000  pounds  gives  a 
total  weight  per  running  foot  of  i  250  pounds.  Substituting  these  values 
in  formula  (18)  on  page  300,  assuming  e  =  2,  we  find  directly  that  the 

depth  of  the  beam,  /t,  =  12  \/i^    ^^  -f  2  =  18.1    inches,    and    the 

▼     87  X  12 

cross-section  of  steel  (18. i  —  2.0)  X  12  X  0.0069  ^  ^-33  square  inches,  for 

which  may  be  used  two  iJ-inch  round  rods  or  two  IJ-inch  square  rods. 

If  the  height  in  any  case  is  considered  out  of  proportion  to  the  assumed 

breadth,  or  if  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  much  dififerent  from  that  assumed, 

a  new  calculation  must  be  made. 

Example^.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  selecting  a  larger  percentage,  say 
o-9%i  o^  steel,  for  the  beam  in  Example  2? 

Solution,  From  the  table  on  page  302  we  find  that  item  (18)  satisfies 
the  conditions  by  giving  a  steel  ratio  of  0.0089,  corresponding  to  0.9%. 
The  value  of  K  is  therefore  95  instead  of  87.     Substituting  in  formula  (18) 

as  before,  we  find  the  total  depth  of  the  beam  must  be  12  tf  li^-2l213^ 

▼      95X12 

-f  2  =  17.4  inches,  showing  that  a  depth  of  only  0.7  inch  in  thickness 
of  concrete  is  saved  by  thus  increasing  the  steel. 

Example  4.  What  would  be  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  in 
Example  i  if  the  crushing  strength  of  the  concrete  be  limited  to  500  pounds 
per  square  inch? 

Solution.  From  inspection  of  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  percentage 
of  steel  is  much  larger  than  should  be  employed,  because  reducing  the 
allowable  stress  in  the  concrete  proportionally  reduces  the  working  stress 
in  the  steel,  if  the  percentage  of  steel  remains  the  same.  From  formulas 
(i  i),  {12)  and  (13),  page  299,  it  is  evident,  that  with  the  same  percentage  of 
steely  the  value  of  K  and  also  the  value  of  i^»  sire,  proportional  to  the  allow- 
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able  stress  in  the  concrete  or  the  steel,  whichever  is  the  limiting  factor. 

500 
Consequently,  the  moment  of  resistance  will  be  158  400  X  —  —126  70a 

625 

Example  5.  What  is  the  value  of  K  and  the  ratio  of  steel  if  pressure  in 
concrete  is  limited  to  400  pounds  per  square  inch  and  pull  in  sted  to 
12  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  being 
assumed  at  3  000  000  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Solution,  Approximate  values,  which  are  suflSdently  exact,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  table,  page  302,  by  exterpolation  below  item  (20),  from 
which  K  equals  44,  and  ratio  of  steel,  p,  =  0.0039. 

Example  6.  What  is  the  value  of  K  for  a  beam  in  which  the  pressure 
in  the  concrete  is  625  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pull  in  the  sted  14  000 
pounds,  and  the  area  of  steel  0.9%,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete 
being  3  000  000  ? 

Solution.  The  requirements  in  the  example  are  impossible.  With  the 
pressure  in  the  concrete  limited  to  625  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pull 
in  the  steel,  if  0.9%  is  used,  cannot  be  as  high  as  14  000  pounds.  From 
item  (18),  page  302,  in  which  the  ratio  of  steel  is  0.0089  (o-^%)»  ^  *"  95- 
The  pull  in  the  steel  is  12  000  pounds.  Comparing  this  item  with  item 
(15)  in  the  same  table,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  of  29%  in  the  area  of 
the  steel,  i.e.,  from  ratio  0.0069  to  ratio  0.0089,  increases  the  value  of  K, 
and  therefore  the  moment  of  resistance,  scarcely  10%. 

Example  7.  In  item  (15),  page  302,  what  are  the  factors  of  safety  of 
the  steel  and  of  1:2^:5  concrete  at  the  age  of  6  months  ? 

Solution.  The  factor  of  safety  of  the  steel  is  obtained  directly  from 
Column  (8)  as  4.3.  From  the  table  on  page  242,  the  average  compressive 
strength  of  i:  2J:  5  concrete,  at  the  age  of  6  months,  is  2940  pounds  per 
square  inch,  hence  from  column  (10),  page  302,  the  factor  of  safety  cor- 
responding to  item  (15)  is  4.8. 

Example  8.  What  is  the  moment  of  resistance  and  what  rods  may  be 
economically  used  in  a  beam  of  cinder  concrete  12  inches  wide  by  18 
inches  deep,  if  the  pull  in  the  steel  is  limited  to  14  000  per  square  inch, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  concrete  to  225  pounds  per  square  inch,  assuming 
a  modulus  of  elasticity  for  cinder  concrete  of  850000? 

Solution.  Item  (50),  page  302,  satisfies  the  conditions.  Therefore, 
K  =  36  and  p  =  0.0029.  Assuming  the  steel  to  be  2  inches  above  the 
bottom,  the  depth  of  steel,  d,  is  16.  2M j^  =  Kb(P  =^  ^6X12X1(1^  — 
no  5Q2  inch-pounds.  Area  steel  is  12X  16X0.0029  =  0.56  square  inches, 
which  from  table  on  page  321  calls  for  one  J-inch  diameter  round  rod. 

A  comparison  of  this  example  with  Kxampic  2  will  show  the  poor  econ- 
omy t)f  employing  cinder  concrete  for  beams. 
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Example  9.  What  would  be  the  value  of  K  and  the  percentage  of  steel 
in  a  beam  of  reinforced  broken  stone  concrete  if  calculated  by  the  parabola 
theory  of  pressure  distribution,  if  the  working  pressure  in  the  concrete  is 
550  pounds,  the  allowable  pull  in  the  steel  16000,  and  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  concrete,  4  000  000  ? 

Solution.  From  page  302,  since  under  similar  conditions  the  apparent 
pressure  in  the  concrete  is  15%  less  when  calculated  by  the  parabola  than 
by  the  straight  line  theory,  550  pounds  by  the  parabola  theory  is  equiva- 

550 

lent  to =  650  poimds  per  square  inch  by  the  straight  line  theory. 

0.85 

Interpolating  between  items  (2)  and  (3)  gives  X  =  69,  and  p  —  0.0047^ 

corresponding  to  0.47%  steel. 

Example  10.  What  safe  load  per  square  foot  can  be  supported  by  a 
slab  5  inches  thick  and  lo-foot  span  reinforced  with  |^-inch  round  bars 
placed  8  inches  apart? 

Solution,  From  slab  table,  page  317,  since  the  given  reinforcement 
from  page  311  is  equivalent  to  0.196X11^  =  0.294  square  inches  for  one 
foot  of  width,  we  find  by  inspection  that  for  a  5-inch  slab  the  nearest  area 
of  steel  in  column  (18)  is  0.288.  Hence,  the  total  safe  load  for  a  lo-foot 
span  is  slightly  more  than  121  pounds,  say,  123  pounds  per  square  foot; 
and  deducting  the  weight  per  square  foot  of  the  slab,  column  (15)  gives 
123  —  64  s=  59  pounds  per  square  foot  safe  live  load.  If  slab  is  one  of 
several  continuous  reinforced  floor  panels,  safe  live  load  from  table,  p. 
317b,  is  246 — 64  =  182  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Example  11.  What  safe  load  per  square  foot  can  be  placed  upon  an 
8-inch  slab,  16-foot  span,  having  steel  reinforcement  of  0.007  ? 

Solution.  Since  by  rule  3,  on  page  317,  total  loads  are  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  span,  the  load  for  a  i6-frxit  slab  is  {  the 
load  for  an  8-foot  slab.  For  the  total  safe  load  of  an  8-frx;t  slab,  we 
must  interpdate  between  steel  ratios  of  0.006  and  0.008,  thus  obtaining 

c8i  Hh  600 

r -^  =  640 pounds  per  square  fof>t-    For  the  i6-frKit  slab,  the  total  safe 

2  ^ 

load  is  therefore  —  =«  160  pounds,  and  derJucting  the  weij^ht  of  the  slab 

4 
from  column  (15)  gives  a  net  live  load  of  160  —  lo-^  -  57  |K;unds  f)er 
square  fool.  If  slab  is  one  of  several  ^ ontinuou-  ninfor^if/l  fl/x/r  \rdnein, 
safeKvc  load  from  tabic. p.  317b, ir  320— fo^  -  2/7  fxiund-.f i#'r  <^|uafc^¥it. 
Example  12.  Using  the  table  of  Uram^.  p;ij(c  31?,  what  sh/nild  \jt 
dimensions  and  reinforcement-  for  (he  \i*:Hm  (Ur^^  n\f^:f\  m  Kxaa 

SoluHon.    The  assumed  -trc*->cr  arc  ?hf;  -amr 
,  Beam  Table.    Making  the  same  ^^,\im\AUmn  m 
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1250 

2  gives  a  total  load  per  inch  of  width  of =  104  pounds  running  foot 

12 

Referring  directly  to  the  Beam  Table,  we  find  that  the  total  depth  correspond- 
ing to  a  12-foot  beam  with  this  load  is  about  17^  inches,  but  as  column  (24) 
shows  that  the  table  assumes  only  i^  inches  of  concrete  below  the  steel, 
while  the  example  assumes  2  inches,  ^-inch  must  be  added  to  the  height 
of  beam,  giving  18  inches.  The  reinforcement  from  column  (25)  is 
0.111X12  =  1.33  square  inches. 

Example  13.  What  total  load  per  foot  of  length  can  be  carried  by  a 
12-foot  beam  12  inches  wide  and  25  inches  deep? 

Solution.  There  is  no  value  in  the  table  for  a  beam  whose  total  depth 
is  25  inches,  but  since,  from  rule  4,  loads  are  proportional  to  the  depth  of 
the  steel,  we  may  calculate  the  load  from  the  load  for  a  26-inch  beam 
1 2  inches  wide.   Assuming  in  both  cases  that  the  depth  to  steel,  d,  is  2  inches 

23' 
less  than  the  total  depth,  we  have  232X  — -  X12  =  2560  pounds  per 

24 

running  foot  of  beam. 

Example  14.  What  should  be  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for 
the  beam  described  in  Example  2  if  i :  2 :  4  concrete  is  used,  and  the  values 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  beam  table,  page  313? 

Solution.     Since  from  rule  5,  page  313,  a  beam  of  1:2:4  concrete 

suitably  reinforced   will  sustain  about   20%   greater  load  than    1:2^:5 

concrete,  we  may  assume  the  total  load,  instead  of  1250  pounds  per  foot, 

1250 

to  be =  1042  pounds  per  running  foot,  or  87  pounds  per  running 

1.20 

foot  per  inch  of  width.     This  for  a  12-foot  span  corresponds  to  a  depth  of 

beam  of  about  i6j  inches,  and  since  the  steel  must  be  increased  by  2or{:, 

the  area  of  reinforcement  will  be  o.ioi  X  12  X  1.20  =  1.46  square  incho. 

These  results,  also,  may  be  obtained  directly  from  table  on  page  313a. 


GENERAL  TABLE  FOR  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL 

The  table  on  page  309  gives  values  of  K  and  also  the  required  percentage 
of  steel,  with  ditlerent  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  the  steel,  if  first-class 
or  high  steel  is  used  for  the  reinforcement.  High  steel  is  a  most  dangerous 
material  to  use  unless  it  is  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  must  conform  in  me- 
chanical strength  and  in  chemical  composition  to  our  specifications  on 
page  38,  in  which  case  it  is  enlirely  safe  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  ordinary 
merchant  steel. 

Beams  designed  by  this  table  are  liable  to  show  slight  cracks  on  their 
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under  surfaces  before  the  working  strength  of  the  steel  is  reached,  but 
such  cracks  are  by  no  means  dangerous  to  safety. 


FOR  USB  ONLY  WITH  FIRST  CLASS  HIQH  STEEL* 
iJata  tor  aatanninntioa  ot  Uom»Dt  ot  Roslst»aoa  and  llaiafotv«m»at. 

Rule.  — To  find  moment  of  resistance  in  any  beam  multiply  A'  limes  the  breadth  of 
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TABLE  OF  PBOPOBnONAL  DIPTHI  OF  HIUTBAL  AZIl 

The  table  below  gives  the  proportional  depths  of  the  neutrd  aas 
calculated  from  formula  (6)  on  page  298  for  various  percmtages  of  sted 
and  moduli  of  elasticity.  Its  use  is  nol  advised  for  ordinary  calcufauioos 
of  moments  of  resistance  and  dimensions  of  beams  or  slabs,  because  it 
presents  no  means  of  determining,  without  further  calculatioD,  the  stress 
in  the  steel  or  the  concrete,  and  therefore  is  liable  to  lead  to  uneconoauGd 
design.  Its  ))rindpal  use  is  for  determining  the  moment  of  resistance,  ind 
consequently  the  safe  loading  for  beams  already  built. 

As  stated  in  the  rule  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  values  are  to  be  used  in 

Proportional  Depth  of  NetUral  Axis  belaw  top  of  Beam  for  differetU  per  cefUs  ef 
Steel  and  various  assumptions  of  Elasticity,    (See  p.  310.) 


RjUio  of  depth  of  aeotral  axfa  to  depth  of  center  of  rted  below  mort  compwcd  muiaet  of  bcok 


Radot  of  Modulus  of  Elutidty  of  Sted  to  Modulus  of  Concrete  fai  Compwisrion. 


1l 

E^ 


«f 


7.5 


10 


IS 


IS 


SO 


35 


0.001 
0.002 
0.003 


0.004 
0.005 
0.006 


0.007 
0.008 
0.009 


0.010 
0.012 
0.014 

0.016 
0.018 
0.020 

0.030 
C.040 
c.o^o 


0.104 

0.184 
0.173 

O.II5 
0.159 
O.I9I 

0,138 
0.181 
0.217 

0.143 
0.196 

0.235 

0.158 
0.217 
0.258 

0.181 
0.246 
0.292 

0.217 
0.292 

0.344 

0.196 
0.217 

0.235 

0.217 

0.239 
0.258 

0.246 
0.270 
0.292 

0.266 
0.292 
0.314 

0.292 
0.320 
0.344 

0.328 

0.358 
0.384 

0.384 
0418 

0446 

0.251 

0.266 
0.279 

0.276 
0.292 
0.306 

0.31 1 
0.328 

0.344 

0.334 

0.353 
0.369 

0.365 
0.384 
0402 

0407 
0.428 
0.446 

0471 

0493 
0.513 

0.2Q2 

0.315 
0.334 

0.320 
0.344 
0.364 

0.358 
0.384 
0407 

0.384 
0.402 

0.436 

0418 
0446 
0.471 

0463 

0403 
0.519 

0.531 
0.S62 

0.588 

0.353 
0.360 
0.384 

0.384 
0^02 
0.418 

0428 
0446 
0463 

0457 
0.476 

0403 

0.403 
0.513 
0.531 

0.542 
0.562 
0.580 

0.61 1 
0.631 
0.649 

0.446 

0.403 
0.531 

0.483 
0.531 

o.56() 

0.531 
o.«?8o 

0.618 

0.562 
0.611 
0.64Q 

0.500 
0.640 
0.686 

0.640 
o.r)()7 

0.73^ 

0.232 
0.31 1 

0.365 

0420 
0442 

0471 

0497 
0.519 

0.539 

0.557 
0.588 

0.614 

0.637 

0.657 
0.675 


0.246 

0.32S 

0.384 

0428 

0464 
0493 

0.519 

0412 

0.562 

0.584 

0.61 1 

0.638 

0.660 

0.680 
0.697 


Note:  —  This  tabic  is  given  for  use  in  connection  with  formulas  (7)  and  (8), 
pape  208,  for  the  study  of  In-ams  already  built. 

Rule:  —  To  find  maximum  safe  (or  ultimate)  resisting;  moment,  select  maximum 
safe  (or  ultimate)  values  for  S  and  C  Sul>stitute  them,  and  also  the  value  of  x  from 
the  above  table,  in  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  (p.  298)  and  select  the  lower  value  of  J#J| 
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cminection  with  either  foirnula  (7)  or  formula  (8)  on  page  398,  whichever 
gives  the  lower  result. 


One  cubic  foot  weighs  490  lb. 
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TABLE  OF  AREAS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  SQUARE  AMD  BOUHD  RODS 

AND  CIRCUMFERENCES  OF  ROUND  RODS 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  separate  handbook,  the  table  on 
page  311  is  given  so  that  the  area  of  cross-section  of  steel,  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  ratio  of  steel  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  beam  above  steel, 
may  be  readily  transformed  into  mercantile  sizes  of  round  or  square  bars. 

TABLES  OF  SAFE  LOADS  FOR  BEAMS  OF  VARIOUS 

DIMENSIONS  AND  SPANS 

The  tables,  pages  313  and  313a,  are  computed  from  items  (15)  and  (14), 
page  302,  so  that  the  loading  for  various  dimensions  of  ordinary  beams  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and,  conversely,  the  dimensions  of  beams  for  any 
assumed  loading,  may  be  determined  directly. 

These  tables  assume  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  of  3  000  000,  a 

working  tensile  strength  of  steel  of  14  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  working 

compressive  strength  of  625  and  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  respectively  for  i:  2J:  5 

and  1:2:4  concrete.*     Since  the  loads  on  a  beam  are  proportional  to  the 

values  of  K  (see  formulas  (15)  and  (17),  p.  299),  the  safe  loads  given  in 

these  tables  may  be  converted  to  any  other  assumption  of  modulus  and 

strength.     For  example,  if  the  concrete  is  known  to  have  a  modulus  of 

elasticity  of  4  000  000,  and  it  is  desired  to  limit  the  working  strength  of 

the  steel  to  12  000  and  the  working  strength  of  the  concrete  to  625  pounds 

per  square  inch,  inspection  of  items  (9)  and  (15),  page  302,  indicates  that 

80 
the  total  safe  load  must  be  multiplied  by  a  ratio  of  —  =  0.92. 

Examples  1 2  to  14,  page  307,  also  illustrate  the  use  of  this  table. 

As  high  steel  is  not  recommended  for  ordinary  use  on  a  small  scale,  no 
table  is  presented  for  safe  loads  for  concrete  reinforced  with  it.  If  the 
structure  is  of  such  size  as  to  warrant  its  employment,  the  various  members, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  require  careful  study,  and  the  dimensions  are 
readily  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  table  on  page  309. 

BEAMS  AND  SLABS  CONTINUOUS  OVER  SUPPORTS 

In  floors,  reinforced  beams  and  slabs  arc  usually  continuous  over  their 
supports  or  attached  to  walls.  Although  the  practical  effects  of  this  have 
not  been  investigated  scientifically,  it  is  known  that  this  decreases  the 
bending  moment  at  the  center,  and  produces  a  negative  bending  moment 
at  the  ends.  The  supporting  of  slabs  at  four  edges  by  means  of  cross 
girders  or  stiffeners  further  increases  their  strength. 

♦625  |>ound^  per  square  inch  by  the  straight  Hne  theorv  adopted  in  this  treatise  corresponds  to 
about  5-^0  pounds  per  square  inch  bv  the  theorv  of  parabola  distribution  of  compressive  stress. 
The  floor  slab,  laid  at  same  time  as  the  beam,  forms  with  it  a  T-section,  which  contributes 
additional  strength,  and  thus  renders  these  values  additionally  conservative/ 
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End  Reinforcement  in  Upper  Part  of  Beam.  The  negative  moment 
produced  over  the  support  by  the  loading  of  a  continuous  beam  on  both 
sides  of  this  support  produces  tension  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam. 
By  the  ordinary  mechanical  laws  the  maximum  negative  bending  moment 
tKTcurs  when  both  portions  of  the  beam  are  fully  loaded. 

Let 
M' g  =  bending  moment  at  support  for  a  beam  loaded  at  center. 
Jf%  =  bending  moment  at  support  for  uniformly  distributed  load. 
W     =  total  load  upon  each  beam  in  pounds. 
w      =  uniformly  distributed  load  in  pounds  per  foot  on  each  beam. 
/        =  length  of  beam  in  feet. 

The  maximum  negative  bending  moment  in  foot-pounds  in  a  continuous 
beam  at  a  support,  due  to  central  loading  of  the  beams,  may  be  considered 
as  one-half  the  positive  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  a  single  beam 
supported  at  its  ends,  or 

Wl 
M' ^  =  — ^  foot-pounds 

The  maximum  negative  bending  moment  in  foot-pounds  at  support,  due 
to  uniform  loading  of  the  beams,  may  be  considered  as  two-thirds  the 
positive  moment  at  center  of  a  uniformly  loaded  beam  supported  at  the 
«nds,  or 

M"^  = foot-pounds 

To  resist  the  tension  due  to  this  negative  bending  moment,  it  is  advisable 
in  continuous  beams  to  place  reinforcing  metal  just  below  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  beam  over  the  support  and  extending  along  the  beams  as  far 
as  the  conditions  require.  The  percentage  of  reinforcement  is  determined 
by  the  methods  employed  when,  the  steel  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam. 
The  distance  from  the  steel  to  the  surface  of  the  concrete  is  the  same  in 
the  two  cases. 

Banding  Moment  at  Middle  of  Continaoas  Beams.    If  the  beams  on 

ooth  sides  of  the  support  are  fully  loaded,  the  bending  moment  for  central 

Wl 
loads  (using  above  notation)  is  usually  considered  to  be  —  or    one  -  half 

8 

the  moment  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends,  and  the  moment  for  uni- 

formly  distributed  loading  to  be  —  or  one-third  the  moment  of  a  beam 

24 

supported  at  the  ends.     However,  the  maximum  bending  in  either  of  the 
beams  will  occur  when  it  is  loaded  and  the  beam  next  to  it  is  not  loA 
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Mr.  A  Consid^re*  states  that  French  engineers  assume  that  the  safe  mini- 
mum of  the  moment  on  the  supports  is  only  5*5  wl^,  so  that  the  resistance  at 
the  center  of  a  beam  with  uniformly  distributed  load  must  be  based  upon 

wP 
a  positive  bending  moment  of  — ,  that  is,     the    maximum    bending 

10 

moment  in  a  continuous  beam  is  taken  as  |  of  the  maximum  bending  mo- 
ment in  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends.  Engineers  in  the  United  States, 
also,  have  adopted  this  rule  for  calculations  of  strength  of  slabs.  It  is 
evidently  on  the  side  of  safety,  especially  when  the  efifect  of  the  T-section, 
that  is,  the  combination  in  one  piece  of  the  reinforced  beam  and  floor  slab, 
is  considered. 

However,  since  the  effect  of  the  T-section,  which  is  analyzed  in  Appendix 
II,  f  is  somewhat  problematical,  and  since  the  supports  cannot  be  counted 

upon  to  be  absolutely  immovable,  a  moment  of  —  is  the  lowest  value  which 

10 

for  the  present  should  be  adopted. 

It  is  often  required  that  the  bending  moment  at  middle  of  all  uniformly 
loaded  reinforced  concrete  beams  shall  be  taken  as  though  they  were  simply 
supported  at  the  ends,  that  is  at  ^  wPy  while  continuous  slabs  are  allowed 
the  lower  maximum  moment  of  jV  "^'P-  This  plan  has  been  followed  in 
our  beam  table  (p.  313)  and  slab  tables  (pp.  317  and  318). 

If  the  moment  is  expressed  in  inch-fiounds,  the  above  values  are  multi- 
plied by  12,  and  the  bending  moment  for  uniform  loading  on  continuous 
slabs  becomes 

J/"o  =  —  wF  inch-pounds  (19) 

5 

Haunches  of  concrete  carried  down  to  the  lower  tlanges  of  steel  I-beam 
girders  produce  similar  etTects  as  do  continuity  of  the  slabs,  since  the 
haunches  lessen  the  dctleclion  at  the  supports. 

Flat  Plates.  Fl(X)r  slabs  are  apt  to  be  continuous  both  ways  so  as  tc 
form  llat  plates  with  supj)orts  on  four  sides.  The  increase  in  strength  due 
to  the  support  of  the  cross  girder  or  stilTener  is  not  usually  allowed  for  in 
calculation,  but  if  the  slab  is  reinforced  in  both  directions  it  considerably 
increases  its  strength  and  this  increase  is  evident  in  tests  of  slabs  so  sup- 
ported. The  theory  of  tlat  plates  is  so  intricate  that  calculations  are  not 
often  attempted,  hut  comparative  tests  will  probably  >how  that  the  strength 
of  slabs  or  plates  continuous  in  both  directions  is  two  or  more  times  greater 
than  the  strength  of  >lal)s  >uj)porled  at  their  two  cn(h,  so  that  the  dimen- 
sions and  reinforcement  may  be  reduced  emfHrically.     Mr.  Joseph  R. 

♦Intrrnational  Knginecring  Congri'ss,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1904. 

fCase  I,  p.  570,  givos  a  simple  approximatr  analy^-^is  for  T-scclion  which  agrees  with  the 
Prussian  Regulations,  1904,  and  has  been  satisfactorily  employed  in  design. 
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tVorcester*  in  testing  floor  slabs  of  concrete  reinforced  with  steel  wire, 
bund  that  the  steel,  if  calculated  by  the  usual  theories,  attained  in  one  case 
in  apparent  tension  of  250  000  pounds  per  square  inch  before  rupture,  thus 
>howing  (since  this  is  an  impossible  stress)  the  evident  inaccuracies  of 
present  theories  to  account  for  the  stresses  in  continuous  slabs. 

Tests  made  upon  plate  glass  at  the  Watertown  Arsenalf  show  an  average 
increase  in  strength  of  more  than  one- third  by  supporting  a  plate  16  inches 
square  on  its  four  edges  instead  of  upon  two  edges.  The  ratio  would 
tiave  been  still  greater  if  the  plates  had  been  continuous  over  the 
supports. 

The  New  York  building  laws,  1903,  permit  the   calculation   of   the 

bending  moment  of  square  floor  plates,  reinforced  in  both  directions  and 

Wl 
supported  on  four  sides,  by  the  formula,  M ^  =  —  foot-p)ounds. 

20 

Gross  Reinforcement  in  Slabs.  Cross  reinforcement,  that  is,  steel  rods 
parallel  to  the  principal  beams  upon  which  the  slab  rests  in  addition  to 
the  principal  bearing  rods,  is  customarily  used  to  prevent  shrinkage  and 
temperature  cracks,  and  to  give  added  strength.  Although  this  reinforce- 
ment is  not  absolutely  essential,  if  expansion  joints  are  provided  at  frequent 
intervals,  it  greatly  stiffens  the  floor  and  often  renders  the  expansion  joints 
unnecessary. 

The  metal  required  to  provide  for  temperature  changes  may  be  calculated 
from  the  directions  on  page  378. 

• 

TABLES  OF  STBENOTH  AND  REINFORCEMENT  OF  SLABS 

The  tables  on  pages  317  and  317a  are  computed  with  the  assumption, 
on  page  315,  that  a  slab  continuous  over  the  supports  permits  \  greater 
loading  than  a  slab  supported  simply  at  the  ends.  For  ordinary  floor 
construction  of  continuous  paneb  supported  on  four  edges  and  reinforced 
in  both  directions,  it  is  evidently  safe,  from  the  preceding  paragraphs,  to 
allow  double  these  loads  in  conformity  with  the  New  York  law.  Tables 
on  pages  317b  and  317c,  therefore,  are  computed  with  this  assumption. 

The  safe  moment  of  resistance,  in  inch-pounds,  is  obtained  by  using 
formulas  (7)  and  (8)  on  page  298,  and  selecting  the  lower  value,  of  Mj^. 
(See  p.  310.)  The  most  economical  ratio  of  steel  varies  with  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  the  concrete  and  is  found  by  equating  these  two 
formulas  and  solving  for  ^,  thus  obtaining  a  ratio  which  will  give  full 
working  loads  upon  both  concrete  and  steel.  For  a  working  compressive 
strength  of  625  lb.  per  sq.  in.  J  (assumed  to  apply  to  i:  2^:  5  concrete), 
this  most  economical  ratio  of  steel  is  0.0068,  and  for  700  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
(assumed  for  1:2:4  concrete)  the  ratio   becomes  0.0083.     ^^^  ratios 

^  See  Journal  Ataociation  Engineering  Societies,  April,  1905,  p.  205. 

{Tests  ol  Metals,  U.SA,  1 901,  p.  631. 
625  and  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  by  the  straight-line  theory  adopted  in  this  Tktatue  coRes^oM 
•*•  above  5|0  and  590  lb.  per  sq.  in.  by  the  tibeoiy  of  parabbU  ^stnbtfaoa  «&  OMik^naKV^  f 
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lower  than  these  the  sale  loads  on  the  slabs  are  govenied  by  the  tank 
streogth  of  the  steel,  and  the  values  of  Af  j^  in  the  (able  are  obtained  fnn 
f(»mula  (7).  With  larger  ratios  of  steel  the  strength  of  the  ilab  Is  Kmiltd 
by  the  working  strength  of  the  concrete  in  compression,  Af  n  beiiig  eta- 
puted  from  formula  (8). 


FtM   and    RginforamttU  far  CINDER   CONCSETE 
Conlinumu  or  Fixnt  m  Uu  Ftm-  Edgu. 


'   S^   Loading  per   Sqnai 
FLOOR   PANELS. 

FromFonnukw-5^in  which  MR-fSbfi(i~  -)<»^7^('~  3) 
Sued  on  0.1  to  0.6%  Mild  SimI.    E  -  850  000.    S  -  or<  14  000.    C  -  t»<t*}. 
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The  values  of  e  in  column  (17)  are  the  dbtances  from  the  center  of 
^vity  of  steel  to  the  bottom  of  the  slab.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  take  these  distances  below  the  bottom  of  the  steel  instead  of  below  the 
renter  of  the  steel  (see  p.  322),  thus  slightly  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
slab  for  the  given  loads. 

The  areas  of  section  of  patented  rods  vary  from  their  nominal  dimen- 
>ions,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  when  determining  the  amount 
of  steel  to  use. 

Expanded  metal,  3 -inch  mesh  No.  10  gage,  has  a  sectional  area  of  steel 
of  0.185  square  inches  per  foot  of  width;  6-inch  mesh  No.  4  gage  has  a 
sectional  area  of  0.259  square  inches  per  foot  of  width.  From  these 
values,  economical  thicknesses  of  slabs  and  safe  loading  with  this  rein- 
forcing  material  may  be  determined. 

Slabs  of  Oinder  Concrete.  Cinder  concrete  floors  may  be  designed 
by  the  table  on  page  318,  which  is  based  on  a  safe  working  compressive 
strength  of  cinder  concrete  of  225  jx)unds  per  square  inch,  a  safe  tension 
in  the  steel  of  14  000  ix)unds,  and  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cinder  concrete 
of  850  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  noticeable  that  less  steel  can  be 
used  economically  for  a  given  thickness  of  slab  than  with  broken  stone  or 
gravel  concrete,  because  the  strength  of  the  slab  is  more  apt  to  be  limited 
by  the  strength  of  the  cinder  concrete  than  by  the  strength  of  the  steel. 
The  values  for  slabs  with  a  ratio  of  steel  of  0.002  are  limited  by  the  working 
strength  of  the  steel,  and  the  values  with  the  higher  ratios  by  the  working 
strength  of  the  cinder  concrete. 

TESTING  FLOOR  PANELS 

The  Prussian  Regulations,*  1904,  require: 

If  a  strip  of  a  floor  panel  be  cut  out  and  tested  by  a  trial  load,  this  load 
shall  be  distributed  uniformly  over  the  whole  strip  and  not  exceed  the 
weight  of  the  floor  and  double  the  live  load  it  is  computed  for.  If  such  a 
strip  is  tested  without  being  cut  out  of  the  panel,  the  test  load  shall  be 
increased  by  one-half.  Thus,  if  g  denotes  the  dead  load  and  p  the  live 
load,  the  test  load  will  be  for  the  former  case  g  -f  2/>,  and  for  the  latter 

STEEL  IN  COMPRESSION  PORTION  OF  BEAM 

In  certain  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  place  steel  in  the  upper  portion  of 
I  concrete  beam  or  arch  to  provide  for  possible  negative  bending  moment 
Jue  to  eccentric  loading,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  taking  a  share 
A  the  compression. 

The  steel,  if  imbedded,  say,  two  inches,  or  properly  hooped  to  prevent 

^Engineering  Record,  July  2,  1904,  p.  26. 
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buckling,  may  probably  be  counted  upon  to  take  a  share  of  the  compression 
in  a  ratio  depending  upon  the  relative  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  steel  and 
the  concrete.  Formulas  for  designing  a  beam  or  arch  with  steel  in  the 
compression  side  are  presented  in  Appendix  II. 

PREVENTION  OF  DIAGONAL  CRAOKS  IN  BEAMS 

The  diagonal  breaks  which  frequently  occur  in  testing  reinforced  beams 
were  formerly  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  concrete  in  shear,  but  recent 
tests  indicate  that  the  cracks,  at  least  in  part,  are  due  to  internal  tension 
caused  by  a  stretching  and  slipping  of  the  rods  employed  in  the  reinforce- 
ment. If  calculated  as  shear,  beams  have  broken  with  an  average  end 
shear  of  loo  to  no  p)ounds  per  square  inch.*  As  the  ultimate  strength  of 
ordinary  concrete  in  shear  (see  p.  270)  appears  to  be  at  least  600  pounds 
per  square  inch,  it  is  probable  that  the  breaks  are  due  chiefly  to  internal 
tension  on  the  45®  lines. 

To  prevent  these  diagonal  cracks,  the  steel  should  be  so  designed  and 
placed  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  adhession  to  the  concrete,  and  thus 
prevent  slipping  as  the  cross-section  of  the  steel  becomes  reduced  by  its 
stretch.  It  is  also  customar>'  as  an  extra  precaution  against  shear  and 
tension  to  place  inclined  or  vertical  rods  at  intervab  in  the  beam  either  as 
separate  stirrups  or  U-bars,  or  else,  as  in  one  or  two  patented  systems,  as 
a  part  of  the  longitudinal  reinforcement.  Still  another  plan  consists  of 
a  vertical  zigzag  reinforcement,  a  single  rod  bent  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
V's  with  one  leg  of  each  loop  inclined  away  from  the  center  of  the  beam 
and  the  other  leg  vertical.  The  horizontal  reinforcing  rods  rest  in  the 
bottom  of  the  loops. 

Theoretically,  the  slope  of  the  reinforcement  should  be  45®,  inchning 
away  from  the  center  of  the  beam,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  in  placing 
rods  at  this  angle,  they  are  more  frequently  set  vertically. 

Location  of  Stirrups.  The  rule  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Schaubf  for 
determining  the  metal  to  be  used  in  the  reinforcing  stirrups  in  beams 
loaded  uniformly  is  as  follows: 

Let 
5       =  area  of  steel  required  in  stirru[)  at  any  section  of  beam. 
A      =  total  sectional  area  of  beam  in  square  inches. 
p      ^  ratio  of  cross-section  of  horizontal  steel  to  cross-section  of  beam. 

*L<"wi<,  J.  Johnson  in  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1904,  p.  308. 

j-The  formula  with  »>lighrlv  diffrrrnr  notation  anJ  the  analvsis  from  which  it  is  derived  is  ^rni 
in  Hn^ini'-'^ifiii  .\V:x  ^  April  16,  190;,  p.  -^48.  From  recent  experiments,  Mr.  Schaub,  id  many 
cases  \\  h»-rr  thf  horizontal  reinforcement  is  prevented  from  slipping,  questioQS  the  necessity  for 
vertical  reinforcement. 
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pA    =  area  of  section  of  horizontal  steel  in  square  inches. 
/       =  length  of  beam  in  feet. 

2       =  distance  from  end  of  beam  to  the  section  where  stirrup  is  required. 
Then 


4  pAf       2  z  4-  i\ 

=  -rv — —) 


s=zs:i^-z^)  (.0) 

Mr.  Schaub  states:  In  a  recent  example,  the  metal  in  the  horizontal 
plane  was  0.03655  sq.  in.  per  i-inch  width  of  beam.  As  the  beam  was 
7  feet  long,  /  was  7  feet.    The  metal  required  in  the  stirrups,  one  foot  from 

the  end,  was-^ ^'^^  ^^  X  —  =  0.012  sq.  in.  per  i-inch  width  of  beam. 

7  7 

The  spacing  of  the  stirrups  should  be  determined  to  a  certain  degree  by 
the  character  of  the  loading.  Some  make  it  a  rule  to  place  them  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  depth  of  the  beam,  or  slightly  closer  than  this,  so  that 
any  diagonal  line  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  neutral  axis  will  pass  through 
the  stirrups.  As  theoretical  calculations  of  shear  and  internal  tension 
give  higher  stresses  near  the  ends  of  the  beam,  many  designers  place  the 
bars  there  more  frequently. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Ransome's  empirical  rule  for  spacing  stirrups  is  to  place  the 
first  a  distance  from  the  end  of  the  beam  corresponding  to  one-quarter  the 
depth. of  the  beam,  the  second  a  distance  of  one-half  the  depth  of  the  beam 
beyond  the  first,  the  third  a  distance  of  three-quarters  the  depth  of  the 
beam  beyond  the  second,  and  the  fourth  a  distance  of  the  depth  of  the 
beam  beyond  the  third. 

In  some  cases  the  size  and  location  of  the  rods  are  calculated,  as  in  a 
plate  girder,  as  though  the  stress  was  actual  shear,  the  Prussian  require- 
ments for  1904,  for  example,  specifying  that  the  shear  shall  not  exceed 
64  poimds  per  square  inch. 

DEPTH  OF  CONCRETE  BELOW  RODS 

The  selection  of  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  below  the  rods  is  governed 
more  by  the  proper  fire  and  rust  protection  of  the  metal  than  by  the  stresses 
in  the  beam. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
considers  a  thickness  of  2  inches  essential  for  efficient  fire  protection. 
(See  p.  433.)  Since  an  excessive  thickness  adds  to  the  danger  of  cracking, 
because  the  tension  in  the  concrete  increases  with  the  depth  below  the 
steel,  with  but  slight  corresponding  gain  in  strength  to  the  beam,  this 
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thickness,  measured  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  sted,  and  not  bom  its 
center  of  gravity,  may  be  taken  as  a  maximum,  Thusy  in  important 
members  which  are  liable  to  severe  fire,  2  inches  may  be  ocmsidend  the 
standard  requirement,  while  for  secondary  members  and  flow  slabs,  a  k» 
thickness,  ranging  from  i  inch  to  2  inches,  is  probably  warranted. 

The  following  thicknesses  of  concrete  below  the  sted  may  be  coqployed 
under  ordinary  conditions: 

Thickness  of  Con^tU  below  Sieel. 

Depth  of  slab  or  beun,  TMcknew  betow  low 

inches.  of  rods** ' 

litoa  j 

2*  to  4  \ 

4)  to  8) 

9  to  12 
13  to  18 
19  to  20 

Greater  than  20 

SPUTTINO  AT  BODS 

Tests  of  beams,  and  also  failures  of  concrete  beams  in  buildings  due  to 
unusual  strains,  have  sometimes  caused  horizontal  splitting  on  a  jdane 
with  the  rods.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  this  is  probably  caused  by  the 
slipping  of  the  steel,  and  is  best  prevented  by  securely  anchoring  the  ends 
of  the  rods  (this  may  be  advisable  even  if  the  rods  are  patented  bars  of 
irregular  cross-section),  or  by  introducing  stirrups  or  other  vertical  or 
inclined  reinforcement.  There  is  evidently  greater  danger  of  slipping 
where  several  bars  are  placed  so  close  together  that  the  thickness  of  con- 
crete between  them  is  small  and  the  placing  of  the  concrete  between  them 
difficult.  An  arbitrary  rule  may  be  suggested  of  spacing  the  rods  no 
nearer  together  in  the  clear  than  the  sum  of  their  two  diameters,  and  in 
no  case  less  than  i^  inches  apart,  nor  nearer  than  i^  inches  to  either  side 
of  the  beam. 

Prof.  McKibben  has  suggested  a  mathematical  demonstration  for  de- 
termining the  width  of  concrete  required  between  the  rods  in  order  to 
make  the  resistance  in  shear  equivalent  to  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete  to 
the  steel. 

Let 

L    =  length  of  rod  considered. 

P   =  distance  in  the  clear  between  two  rods. 

D  =  diameter  of  rod. 

*VaIurs  up  to  depth  of  20  inches  are  from  tables  of  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher,  except  that  hit  depthi 
are  taken  below  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
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A    =  adhesion  or  bond  between  concrete  and  steel  per  square  inch  of 

siirface  of  steel. 
H  =  shearing  strength  of  concrete  per  square  inch. 

If  the  beam  splits  at  the  rods,  it  is  apt  to  shear  through  the  concrete 
between  the  rods,  and  break  the  adhesion  between  the  lower  half  of  the 
rod  and  the  concrete.  When  such  splitting  occurs,  the  shearing  strength 
of  the  concrete  between  the  rods,  on  a  plane  with  their  centers,  is  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  lower  \id\i  circumference 
of  one  of  the  rods.  Therefore,  for  a  short  length  of  rod,  L,  equate  the 
strength  in  shear  of  the  concrete  between  the  rods  to  the  adhesion  between 
the  concrete  and  the  lower  half  circumference  of  the  rod. 

ttDLA 
PLH==- 

2 

p=  1.57  Ad  (21) 

If,  for  example,  the  ultimate  adhesive  strength,  A,  is  assumed  as  350 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  shearing  strength  is  assumed  as  400 
pounds  p)er  square  inch,*  the  formula  becomes  P  =  1.37  Z),  that  is,  the 
net  distance  between  the  surfaces  of  the  rods  is  one  and  one-half  times 
the  diameter  of  the  rod.  This  is  a  slightly  smaller  distance  than  is  sug- 
gested in  the  empirical  rule  above. 

ADHESION  OF  CONCRETE  TO  STEEL 

The  strength  in  adhesion  of  concrete  and  mortar  to  steel  not  only  is  of 
practical  imix)rtance  in  reinforced  concrete  design,  but  also  in  the  setting 
of  bolts  in  mortar  and  concrete  foundations.  Tests  by  different  experi- 
menters upon  the  adhesion  of  smooth  rods,  based  ufx)n  the  surface  area  of 
contact  of  the  steel  and  concrete  or  mortar,  show  extreme  variations  ranging 
from  less  than  100  pounds  per  square  inch  up  to  over  700  pounds.  Where 
the  yield  point  of  the  steel  is  not  exceeded,  the  minimum  ultimate  adhesion 
for  first-class  concrete  may  be  placed  at  about  275  pounds  per  square 
inch.f  A  factor  of  safety  should  he  applied  to  this  as  to  other  stresses. 
Tests  by  Mr.  R.  Feretf  and  other  experimenters  indicate  that  the  strength 
in  adhesion  is  not  only  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  surface  in  contact, 
but  depends  ujx)n  the  character  of  the  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  concrete 
or  mortar. 

♦A  low  Taluc  for  shear  (sec  p.  270)  should  be  assumed  because  the  concrete  is  placed  with 
fH'cater  difficulty  between  the  rods,  and  may,  therefore,  be  of  lower  strength  than  the  rest  of 
the  beam. 

tChristophe*t  B^ton  Arm^,  1902,  p.  476. 
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Experiments  made  by  Mr.  E.  S.  WTieeler*  upon  i-inch  diameter  bolts, 
imbedded  in  mortar  to  depths  var)'ing  from  ij  to  lo  inches,  gave  an  average 
result  at  the  age  of  one  month  of  264  pounds  per  square  inch  of  area  d 
contact  for  1:2  Portland  cement  mortar,  and  iii  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  area  for  1:4  Portland  cement  mortar.  The  adhesive  strength  of 
mortar  made  from  Portland  cement  and  limestone  screenings,  Mr. 
Wheeler  found  in  one  series  of  tests  to  be  double  that  of  the  mortar 
made  with  sand,  averaging  for  i :  2  mortar  about  510  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Mr.  Feretf  states  that  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  iron  is  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  percentage  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete.  The  best 
consistency  for  the  concrete  he  considers  to  be  so  plastic  as  to  be  almost 
sloppy. 

Prof.  HattJ,  with  iVinch  and  f-inch  rods  imbedded  6  and  6.4  inches 
respectively  in  1:2:4  concrete  obtained  a  strength  in  adhesion  at  about 
34  days  of  636  and  756  jx)unds  per  square  inch  of  surface  contact  for  the 
two  diameters.  He  states  that  sliding  friction  after  the  adhesion  was 
overcome  was  from  50%  to  70%  of  the  adhesion.  Breaking  the  cubes 
with  a  hammer  after  the  tests  showed  only  partial  contact  between  the 
rod  and  the  concrete. 

Experiments  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Charies  ^I.  Spofford,§  gave  results  upon  the  bond  of 
union  between  steel  rods  and  concrete  shown  in  the  table,  page  325.  The 
adhesion  of  1:3:6  concrete  to  round  and  square  rods  varies,  it  is  seen, 
from  219  to  274  pounds  per  square  inch,  depending  ujx)n  the  depth  im- 
bedded, while  flat  rods  have  lower  adhesion  than  this.  The  patented  rods, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  designated  by  the  letters  R,  T,  and  J,  and 
all  of  which  have  irregular  surfaces,  show  a  much  higher  bond  of  union. 

Length  of  Rod  to  Imbed  in  Concrete.  This  greater  adhesive  strength 
of  the  patented  rods  appears  to  he  due  in  part  to  the  higher  yield  point 
and  in  part  to  the  irregular  surfaces.  In  the  rods  most  deeply  imbedded 
in  proi)ortion  to  their  diameters,  the  stress  reached  a  limit  exceeding,  by 
about  25^^;  for  ])lain  steel  and  40^;  for  irregular  surface  steel,  the  yield 
point  which  niii^ht  he  expected  in  the  steel,  indicating  that  the  slipping 
was  due  to  the  reduction  in  area  of  the  rod.  Comparing  the  specimens 
which  failed  l)elow  this  hii^hest  stress  in  the  rods,  it  is  seen  that  the  speci- 

♦Report  Chief  of  KnKineors,  U.  S.  A.,  i8<^^,  p.  2941. 

tTh<)nin«lvivtrii--Z<itun.k;,  2^  (i<;0«  -•  -'^"i*  ^'5*  tr.in^late^.^  in  Cement ^  July,  1902,  p.  213. 

jProtccJinp*-  Anu-rican  S(»ci<-tv  for  Te'sting  ^tatcrial^,  1902. 

\Ht'toH  iir"  I'.isfii,  3  Heft,  1905,  p.  200. 
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mens  mth  patented  rods  failed  below  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  when  the 
area  of  surface  of  contact  was  less  than  about  50  square  inches,  corre 
spending  to  a  depth  imbedded  of  about  25  diameters,  and  to  an  adhesive 
strength  of  about  425  pounds' per  square  inch,*  while  the  specimens  with 
plain  rods  failed  below  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  when  the  surface  of 
contact  was  less  than  about  80  square  inches,  corresponding  to  a  depth 
imbedded  of  about  40  diameters  and  to  an  adhesive  strength  of  about 


TMl  0}  Bond  of  Union  between  Concrete  and  Steel.    Proportioi 
Concrete  i.y.b.    Age,  one  month.    [See  p.  324.) 
By  Charles  M.  SporroRD. 
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270  pounds  per  square  inch.*  The  more  deeply  imbedded  rods  apparently 
have  less  adhesive  strength  merely  because  failure  is  produced  by  the 
stretching  of  the  steel  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  its  diameter. 

To  pro\ide  for  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  concrete  and  occasional  poor 
workmanship  in  imbedding  the  rods,  it  is  ad\ised  that  the  depth  for  im- 
bedding rods  with  irregular  surfaces  shall  be  not  less  than  50  diameters 
and  for  plain  rods  not  less  than  80  diameters,  and  that  the  further  precau- 
tion be  taken,  wherever  possible,  even  with  steel  having  an  irregular  surface, 

n  France.     See  Chriitopbe'i 
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of  anchoring  the  ends  or  at  places  throughout  its  length,  so  that  if  the  sted 
is  at  any  time  strained  to  its  ehistic  limit,  the  beam  wiU  not  suddenljr  fail 
by  the  rods  pulling  through. 

Using  the  limit  of  80  diameters,  a  ^inch  rod  must  be  imbedded  a(  kast 
40  inches  (80  diameters)  in  each  directicm  from  the  section  of  maxmium 
bending  moment. 

In  anchoring  the  ends  of  rods  the  washers  or  projecti(»8  or  bent  portioiis 
should  not  only  be  of  sufficiently  large  area  to  prevent  crushing  the  ooncietei 
but  also  should  be  stiff  so  as  to  avoid  their  bending  and  pulling  throug)i  the 
beam  or  ''backing  out"  at  the  end  of  the  beam. 

iZPEBIMKNTS  UPOH  BUNFOBOID  WtAW 

Tests  upon  reinforced  concrete  beams  have  been  amducted  at  various 
universities  in  the  United  States,  and  by  leading  scientists  in  Europe. 
Valuable  data  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  defor- 
mation and  the  ultimate  loads  with  \'arious  percentages  and  classes  of 
steel,  have  been  recorded*  in  the  United  States  by  Professcnrs  Hatt,  Howe, 
Lanza,  Marburg,  Talbot,  and  Tumeaure,  and  in  Eurc^  by  Messrs. 
Consid^re,  von  Emperger,  Rabut,  Ramisch,  Rib^ra,  and  Sandos. 

Special  results  of  many  of  these  tests  have  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 

Tests  of  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot.  Tests  of  Prof.  Talbot,  although  made 
with  a  leaner  mixture  of  concrete  than  in  the  past  has  been  customar}'  (his 
proportions  being  1:3:6,  based  on  loose  measurement  of  cement,  or 
I*  si*  7>  based  on  the  unit  of  100  ix)unds  of  cement  per  cubic  foot),  co\'er 
an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  percentages  of  steel  and  types  of  steel.  The 
beams  were  15  feet  4  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  13  J  inches  deep,  with 
the  reinforcement  12  inches  below  the  upi>er  surface.  These  were  tested 
on  a  span  of  14  feet  by  two  loads  which  divided  the  span  into  three  equal 
parts.  The  exact  proportions  of  the  concrete  were  96  pounds  Portland 
cement  to  3I  cubic  feet  sand  to  6 J  cubic  feet  broken  stone.  The  sand  was 
well  graded  in  size  of  grains  and  weighed  1 1 5  |>ounds  per  cubic  foot  loose 
and  dry.  The  stone  was  Illinois  limestone,  with  particles  smaller  than 
J  inch  and  coarser  than  ij  inches  screened  out.  The  consistency  was 
such  that  the  water  flushed  to  the  surface  under  light  ramming.  The 
crushing  strength  of  6-inch  cubes  at  the  age  of  60  days  averaged  2030 
pounds  j)er  square  inch.  Various  ty|K*s  of  metal  nxls  were  used,  most  of 
them  being  placed  horizontally,  but  a  few  being  inclined  or  turned  up  at 
the  ends. 

♦See  also  Refrrrnccs,  Chaptrr  XXIX. 
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Typical  delomiation  and  deflection  curves  are  given  in  Fig.  89, 
page  388. 

Prof.  Talbot  gives  the  following  descriptibn  of  the  manner  of  failure  of 
each  beam  except  those  numbered  17,  32,  and  aS,  which  crushed  at  the  top 
at  maximum  load: 

Vertical  cracks  through  full  width  of  beam  every  4  to  8  inches  of  middle 
third.  Load  reached  maximum  and  then  dropped  slowly.  Lower  fibers 
elongated  rapidly,  accomp>anied  by  the  rapid  widening  of  several  cracks. 
After  considerable  further  deflection  concrete  finally  crushed  out  at  top 
surface. 

Tult  ef  Rtinlarctd  Concrete  Beams. 
By  Akthtr  N.  Talbot.     (See  p.  316.) 
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abo«.     Column  (10)  U  taken  from  a  -<:|ianiic  hiMt-'-f  Pruf  T;iltH.t'-.* 

•L'miRtity  .J  lllin'flt  Bull^-ifl.  S',.f  ml-r,  ir..4 
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and  columns  (ii)  (12)  and  (14)  are  added  by  the  authon  to  compare  fhe 
actual  tests  and  the  theory  adopted  in  this  treatise. 

Prof.  Talbot  suggests  an  empirical  straight  line  fonnula^  for  the  locatioD 
of  the  neutral  axis  with  different  percentages  of  steel,  whidi  avoids  the 
more  intricate  calculations  necessary  with  the  usual  theoretical  fonnoltt 
involving  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  Adopting  the  same  notation  employed 
throughout  this  treatise  (see  p.  295),  let 

X  =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  center  of  gravity  ot  sted. 
p  =  ratio  of  area  of  section  of  steel  to  area  of  section  oi  beam  above  center 
of  gravity  of  sted. 

Then 

X  =»  0.26  +  18  ^  (22) 

Column  (12)  gives  values  of  x  calculated  from  this  formula.  It  is 
probable  that  the  formula  may  be  adapted  to  concrete  of  other  strength 
and  elastidty  by  changing  the  values  of  the  constants. 

One  of  the  most  important  condusions  which,  in  the  authors*  opinion, 
may  be  drawn  from  Prof.  Talbot's  tests,  is  the  fact  that  computations  made* 
by  the  ordinary  theory  adopted  in  this  treatise  produce  values  for  the 
neutral  axis,  and  also  for  the  ultimate  moment  of  resistance,  which  are  so 
near  to  the  experimental  results  that  these  theoretical  formulas  (see  p.  293) 
may  be  employed  with  confidence. 

Calculating  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  by  formula  (6),  page  298, 
and  employing  a  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elastidty  of  steel  to  concrete  of 
20,  —  which  Prof.  Talbot's  testsf  of  elasticity  show  to  be  an  average 
value  between  loads  of  i  000  and  i  700  pounds  p)er  square  inch,  stresses 
which  correspond  to  the  compression  in  the  beam  when  the  neutral  axis 
is  as  given,  —  the  theoretical  distances  given  in  column  (11)  agree  almost 
exactly  with  the  actual  measurements  in  column  (10).  The  moments  of 
resistance  calculated  in  column  (14)  also  agree  closely  with  the  total 
bending  moments  in  column  (13). 

REINFORCED  COLUMNS 

The  practical  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  vertical  sted  rods  into 
columns  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  portion  of  the  compression  has  been 
questioned  by  some  designers,  but  recent  testsf  on  long  columns  indicate 
that  the  imbedded  steel  may  be  counted  upon  to  take  its  portion  of  the 

"^Prof.  Talbot  gives  the  derivation  of  this  formula  and  a  theoretical  discussioo  of  hit  tcsti  in 
Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  August,  1904. 

tJ0urn.1l  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  August,  1904. 

^Gaet.ino  Lan/a  in  Transactions  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  L,  p.  4^3. 
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loading.  The  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  may  be  reached  without  danger  of 
buckling  if  the  steel  is  placed  at  least  2  inches  from  the  surface. 

Occasional  hoops  spaced  at  distances  apart  not  greater  than  the  width 
of  the  column  are  an  added  precaution  against  buckling  of  the  rods  and 
probably  add  stiffness  to  the  column.  The  size  and  location  of  such  hoops 
are  discussed  in  connection  with  column  design  on  page  465. 

In  combinations  of  steel  and  concrete  designed  to  resist  compression  it 
is  customary  to  assume  that  the  load  is  borne  by  the  two  materials  in  a 
ratio  determined  by  their  relative  moduli  of  elasticity. 

Let 
C,  =  total  unit  compression  upon  concrete  and  steel  (i.e.,  the  total  load 
divided  by  the  combined  area  of  concrete  and  steel)  in  px)unds  per 
square  inch. 
C   =  unit  compression  in  concrete  in  jx)unds  per  square  inch. 
p    =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  total  cross-section  of  column. 

r  =  — -  =  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 

Then 

C,^C[(i-p)  +  rp]  (23) 

P  =  -^, :  (24) 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  use  of  these  formulas. 

Example  i .  What  percentage  of  reinforcement  should  be  introduced  into 
a  column  which  must  be  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  650  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  the  working  stress  upon  the  concrete  is  limited  to  500  pounds 
p)er  square  inch  ? 

Solution.  Assuming  a  ratio  of  elasticity  of  concrete  to  steel  of  10,  and 
substituting  the  values  in  formula  (24),  gives 

650  —  500 

P  =  — z :  ==  0-033 

500(10—1) 

Hence,  3.3%  of  steel  should  be  introduced  into  the  column  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  compression.  A  20-inch  column  would  thus  require  400  X 
0.033  =13.2  square  inches  of  steel,  which  corresponds  to  a  single  round 
rod  4 J  inches  in  diameter,  or  4  rods  each  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

Example  2.  What  load  will  a  concrete  column  24  inches  square,  rein- 
forced withfour2j-inch  vertical  round  rods,  safely  carry  if  the  compression 
in  the  concrete  is  limited  to  450  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Solution.    The  area  of  four  2j-inch  rods  from  the  table  on  page  311  is 
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4.9  X  4  ">  19-6,  which  corresponds  to  a  ratio  of  sted,  f^  of — —  » 

24  X  14 
0.034.  Substituting  the  values  of  C  and  p  in  formuh  (93)  and  y"»»"fng 

a  ratio  of  elasticity,  f ,  of  10,  Cj  —  450  [(1 — 0634)  +  10  (0034)]  —  588 

lb.  per  sq.  in.    The  total  allowable  load  is  therefoie  ^X576  »  339000 

pounds,  or  169}  tons  of  2  000  pounds. 


n  -I    I  H 


STsniu  OF  Bixvro] 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  the  applicatkn  of  ieinfiaraed 
concrete.is  a  boat  of  concrete  and  iron,  built  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Lambot  in  Fimce, 
and  shown  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibiticm  in  1855.*  ^  '^^  ^• 
Coignet  began  his  investigations,  and  in  1866  Mr.  Monier^  to  iriioni  the 
invention  of  reinforced  concrete  is  often  attributed,  apfdied  the  oombinatm 
of  concrete  and  iron  to  various  structures,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
future  widespread  applications. 

As  long  ago  as  1877,  Mr.  W.  £.  Ward,t  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  built  a 
house  entirely  of  concrete,  reinforced  with  iron  I-beuns  and  nmnd  rods. 

The  rapid  development  of  reinforced  concrete  has  zesulted  in  iStMt  intro- 
duction of  numerous  systems,  many  of  them  covered  by  patmts,  for 
ing  the  metal  in  the  concrete,  or  for  special  forms  of  metaL 
are  fully  described  in  the  various  French  works  on  reinforced 

A  few  of  the  systems,  representing  both  the  arrangement  and  the  form 
of  the  metal,  are  described  below,  and  forms  of  metal  extenstvdy  used  in 
the  United  States  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  91. 


Systems  of  Reinforcement 
Bonna.    Metal  of  cruciform  cross-section. 
Chaudy  and  Degon,     Cross  rods  passing  under  bearing  rods,  but  looped 

up  between  them. 
Coignet.    Round  bars  in  top  and  bottom  of  beam  connected  by  diagonal 

wire  lacing. 
Columbian.    Vertical  steel  plates  with  horizontal  ribs. 
Cottacin.    Round  rods  interlaced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  wire  netting. 
Cummings.    Bars  of  different  lengths  having  their  ends  bent  to  an  incline 

and  formed  into  a  loop  to  resist  internal  stresses. 
De  Man.     Undulated  Bars.     (See  Fig.  91.) 
Donath.    Inverted  T-beams  or  I-beams  connected  by  horizontal  diagonals 

of  light,  flat  metal  on  edge. 

♦Christophers  B^ton  Armc,  1902,  p.  i. 

tTransaciions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  38S. 

|Sre  among  others  Christophers  Beton  Arme,    1902,  pp.    10-71,  and  Mofcrs  Cil 
1902,  pp.  8S  to  152. 
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t>:    M.in  LnduiaU'cI  Bar. 
fin.  i>i.-— Tvpcj  of  Reinliirdcg  SimJ.     (See  pp.  J30  jnJ  jji.) 
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Expanded  Metal.    Sheet  sted,  slit  and  expanded,  so  as  to  form  a  HUmmiH 

mesh.    (See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Habrich  and  DUsing.    Flat  metal  twisted  hot 
Hennebique.    A  combination  of  alternate  straight  bars  and  bars  with  ends 

bent  up  at  an  angle,  with  vertical  U-bars,  or  stirrups,  of  flat  iroo 

passing  around  the  straight  bars  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 

beam. 
Holzer.    Metal  in  form  of  I-beams. 
Hyail.    Flat  plates  or  bars  set  on  edge  and  pierced  with  holes  (baxfo^ 

which  pass  small  round  rods  to  form  the  cross  reinforcements. 
Johnson.    Corrugated  bars.    (See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Kahn.    Horizontal  flanged  bars  with  flanges  sheared  up  at  intcnrsb. 

(See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Lock-Woven  Steel  Fabric.    Steel  wire  mesh,  locked  at  intersections. 
Melan.    Steel  ribs,  either  I-beams  or  4  angles  latticed,  imbedded  in  the 

concrete  of  the  arch. 
Monier.    Two  series  of  round  parallel  bars  at  right  ang^  to  each  other. 
Parmley.    Bars  with  bent  ends,  to  place  in  tli^  sides  of  a  ooodoit  or  die 

haunches  of  an  arch  to  resist  tension. 
RabUz.    Various  combinations  employing  galvanized  wire. 
Ransome.    Square  steel  rods  twisted  cold.    (See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Roebling.    Flat  steel  bars  set  on  edge,  clamped  to  supporting 

and  held  in  alignment  by  flat  bar  separators. 
Schiilter.    Like  Monier  System  except  rods  are  placed  diagonally. 
Thacher.    Bulb  bars.    (See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Visintini.    Beams  of  concrete,  cored  out  so  as  to  form  lattice  girders. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

PREPARATION  OF  MATERIALS  FOR   CONCRETE 

The  various  operations  relating  directly  to  the  laying  of  concrete  are 
discussed  in  detaiKin  this  and  several  succeeding  chapters.  While  the 
selection  of  tjie  special  methods  and  machinery,  which  are  described  at 
length  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  are  determined  by  local  conditions, 
certain  general  principles  apply  to  all  classes  of  work.  The  preparation 
of  the  materials  relates  to  the  storing  of  cement,  the  screening  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  the  crushing  of  stone. 

STORINO  CEMENT 

Portland  cement  is  not  injured  by  storing  in  a  dry  place  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time;  in  fact,  contrary  to  former  belief,  instead  of  deteriorating, 
the  quality  is  often  improved  by  storage.  Cement  manufacturers  when 
rushed  with  orders  sometimes  ship  material  which,  not  being  sufliciently 
air-slaked,  contains  free  lime  that  exposure  to  air  may  change  to  a  hydrate 
and  thus  render  harmless. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  exposure  to  dry  atmosphere  does  not  injure 
cement  has  led  to  packing  it  in  bags  instead  of  in  barrels,  thus  saving  both 
the  cost  of  the  barrel  and  the  extra  freight  upon  it.  If,  however,  the  work 
is  in  a  damp  location,  as  in  marine  construction,  barrel  shipments  are 
advisable. 

The  economy  of  storing  the  cement  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mixing 
platform  or  mixing  machine  is  obvious,  but  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  easily  handled  and  is  always  less  in  volume  than  sand  and  stone, 
these  shpuld  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of  location. 

SOREEMINO  SAND  AND  GRAVEL 

The  three  most  common  methods  of  screening  are  (i)  by  hand,  that  is, 
by  throwing  shovelfuls  of  the  material  on  to  an  inclined  screen,  (2)  by 
dumping  or  hoisting  the  material  on  to  a  fixed  inclined  screen,  (3)  by  a 
revolving  screen. 

Oo8t  of  Hand  Screening.  The  cost  of  hand  screening  depends  upon 
the  total  amount  of  material  handled  rather  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
sand  or  gravel  produced.  A  material  most  of  whose  particles  run  through 
the  screen  can  be  most  cheaply  screened,  because  the  screen  can  be  moved^ 
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or  arranged  over  a  hole,  while  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  partides  ut 
caught  they  must  be  shoveled  from  the  foot  of  the  screen. 

An  average  laborer,  properly  superintended,  will  throw  about  24  cu.  yd. 
of  material  against  a  screen  in  a  ten-hour  day,  but  in  estimating  the  cost, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  shoveling  the  material  out  of  the  way,  moring 
screen,  and  superintendence. 

The  following  are  approximate  costs  of  screening  sand  and  gravd  by 
hand  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  prices  are  from  actual  records  od 
a  number  of  jobs  and  are  based  on  labor  at  $1.50  for  ten  hours,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  for  superintendence  and  contractor's  profit.  The  min- 
imum prices  apply  to  first-class  men. 

Avenfe  IfmbuM 

coat  oMi 

per  ca.  yd.  pv  en.  yd. 

Screening  sand,  coarse  stuff  wasted $0.1 1  $ojo8 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  large  stones 0.15  0.10 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  sand, sand  wasted ' 0.24  0.17 

Screening  gravel  coarse,  and  fine  stuff,  both  measured  ....  0.18  0.1a 

If  laborers  are  working  alone  with  no  foreman  in  sight,  as  is  oftm  the 
case  on  concrete  work,  50%  should  be  added  to  the  average  costs. 
Indined  Screen  fed  by  Oarts,  Derrick  Buckets,  or  BndleM  Ohaiii.  The 

slope  of  an  elevated  screen  may  vary  from  35®  to  45°  from  the  horizontal, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  material.  Coarser  screens  are  required 
to  pass  material  of  a  certain  size  than  for  hand  screening. 

At  the  new  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston,  the  contractors  employed  a 
screen  about  15  feet  long,  hinged  at  the  top  so  that  the  slope  could  be 
varied  to  suit  the  material.  A  hopper  located  above  the  screen  fed  on  to  a 
3-inch  bar  screen,  consisting  of  parallel  iron  bars  about  3  inches  apart, 
supported  by  iron  cross  pieces  about  5  inches  apart.  The  stones  too  large 
for  the  concrete  ran  down  this  coarse  screen,  and  rolled  oflf  one  side,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  material  fell  through  it  on  to  a  screen  with  i-inch  by 
}-inch  mesh,  which  separated  the  medium  gravel  from  the  sand. 

On  another  large  job  in  Everett,  Mass.,  where  an  inclined  screen  was 
fed  by  a  bucket  elevator  supplied  by  carts,  300  to  350  cu.  yd.  of  sand  and 
gravel  were  screened  in  ten  hours,  and  an  even  larger  quantity  could  have 
been  handled  had  it  been  supplied  with  absolute  regularity. 

The  cost  of  screening  by  this  method  depends  l>oth  upon  local  conditions 
and  the  quantity  screened.  The  average  cost  may  be  assumed  to  be  from 
4  to  8  cents  per  cubic  yard  when  large  quantities  of  sand  or  gravel  arc 
handled  at  once. 

Rotating  Screens.  Rotating  screens,  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  in  shape, 
although     most    frequently    employed    for    separating    crushed     stooc 
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(see  p.  339),  are  also  adapted,  if  power  is  available,  for  separating  sand 
from  gravel,  or  for  separating  gravel  into  several  sizes  to  remix  in  the  theo- 
retical proportions  required  for  a  dense,  impervious  concrete. 

While  the  first  cost  of  a  rotating  screen  is  more  than  that  of  an  inclined 
screen,  less  elevation  is  required  and  it  may  be  fed  with  a  bucket  conveyor. 

A  plant  for  ordinary  concrete  made  from  two  aggregates,  sand  and 
gravel,  requires  a  screen  with  only  two  sizes  of  mesh,  the  smaller  about 
|-inch  and  the  larger  2,  2^  or  3 -inch  mesh,  as  desired.  Often  no  screening 
is  required  except  to  remove  the  sand,  as  a  few  large  stones  do  no  harm. 
The  screen  may  be  about  3  feet  in  diameter  by  12  feet  in  length. 

The  present  tendency,  for  concrete  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  severe 
stress  or  to  water  pressure,  is  to  require  more  scientific  proportioning  by 
separating  the  aggregate  into  several  sizes  and  remixing  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  density.  This  separation  may  be  accomplished  in 
practice  by  adding  more  sections,  and  thus  lengthening  the  screen,  or  by 
employing  a  double  cylinder,  which  occupies  about  half  the  space  of  a 
single  cylinder. 

The  inner  cylinder  of  a  double-cylinder  screen  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  sections  of  different  sized  mesh,  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  composed 
of  two  or  more  corresponding  sections  which  are  entirely  separate  from  each 
other  so  that  each  may  discharge  into  a  separate  bin.  Each  outer  section 
has  a  finer  mesh  than  the  corresponding  section  of  the  inner  cylinder. 
The  material,  after  passing  througJ;i  a  section  of  the  inner  cylinder,  falls 
upon  the  outer  wire  and  is  again  separated,  the  part  which  is  caught  rolling 
out  through  an  annular  opening  into  one  bin  and  the  remainder  passing 
through  the  mesh  into  another  bin. 

STONE  ORUSHINO 

The  crushing  of  stone  for  concrete  must  be  approached  from  a  different 
standpoint  than  the  preparation  of  material  for  macadam  paving,  although 
the  costs  will  not  vary  materially  from  those  of  a  well-arranged  portable 
crushing  plant  used  on  road  construction. 

For  city  or  town  macadam  f)aving,  where  a  suitable  ledge  is  available, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a  fixed  plant  with  stationary  engine,  large  stone 
bins,  and  economical  machinery  for  handling  cars,  so  that  the  stone  can 
be  hauled  over  U  s\stem  of  movable  tracks  directly  from  the  ledge  to  the 
crusher,  while  for  country  road  building  the  plant  is  arranged  with  a  view 
to  its  portability,  sometimes  even  resting  on  wheels. 

For  concrete  work  a  plant  intermediate  in  style  between  these  is  usually 
required.     Its  design  is  governed  by  the  local  conditions  and  by  the  quan- 
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tity  of  concrete  to  be  made.  In  some  cases  where  the  amoete  is  laid  in 
excavation  it  is  posdble  to  locate  the  crusher  on  the  bank,  and  allow  die 
stone  to  pass  by  gravity  on  to  and  throu^  an  inclined  screen,  or,  if  "  cnuher 
run"  is  used,  to  fail  directly  into  a  pile  below.  Generally  the  stone  fron 
the  crusher  must  be  taken  by  bucket  or  belt  conveyors  to  bins,  located,  if 
possible,  above  the  concrete  mixer,  or  where  the  stoite  can  be  oonvc 
conveyed  to  the  mixer  without  shoveling. 


Stone  Orushers.    Si 

and  Kyriitory  crushers. 

The  sine  of  a  jaw  crusher 
stone  is  mtr(viuci;d.     A  i6  hj 


(S«  p.  336.) 
of  two  general  types,  jaw  crushers 


(lesignaU'd  hy  the  opening  into  which  the 
o  inch  crusher  has  jaws  16  inches  in  width, 
ami  the  sjiace  liclween  the  two  jaws  at  the  mi'  is  10  inches.  A  "duple.x" 
crusher  has  two  jiairs  of  jaw;.  o|>crate(i  by  the  same  shaft,  but  working 
alternately  liy  means  of  ililTi-reni  eccentrics.  Single  jaw  crushers  range 
in  >wx  from  ,s  t.y  1  \  inches  lo  ;,6  by  24  inches. 

The  <i|H-ratioii  of  a  iy[iica!  jaw  cru>her  is  shown  in  Fig.  9a,     One  of  the 
jaws  is  tlxeil.  and  the  other  is  hinged  al  the  top,  and  swung  back  and  forth 
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through  a  very  small  arc.  The  motion  is  imparted  by  the  eccentric  shaft, 
which,  in  revolving,  raises  and  lowers  the  "pitman,"  whose  lower  end  is 
connected  by  toggles  with  the  lower  end  of  the  movable  jaw.  The  size  of 
the  stone  passing  through  the  jaws,  that  is,  the  size  of  the  largest  particles, 
is  regulated  by  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  swing  jaw,  which  is  changed 
by  using  longer  or  shorter  toggles. 

The  capacity  of  any  crusher  —  that  is,  the  quantity  of  broken  stone 
which  it  will  turn  out  per  hour  or  per  day  —  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
the  size  of  the  crusher,  but  upon  the  texture  of  the  stone  and  the  sizes  of 
the  largest  particle's.  From  the  following  catalogue  capacities  for  a  16 
by  lo-inch  jaw  crusher  per  day  of  ten  hours,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
quantity  turned  out  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  sizes  of  the  stones. 

120  tons  crushed  to  2j-inch  size 
100    **  "      "     2       "      " 

80    "  "      "     li     V       " 

60     "  «        ««       J        «        a 

In  estimating  the  actual  daily  output  of  a  crusher,  —  and  this  is  in  fact 
true  for  most  machinery,  —  all  catalogue  figures  are  likely  to  be  misleading 
because  they  are  based  on  maximum  capacity  with  continuous  feeding, 
while  in  practice  there  are  likely  to  be  unavoidable  delays.  An  average 
day's  work  of  ten  hours,  —  based  on  actual  records  obtained  by  the  authors 
from  a  number  of  jobs,  —  for  a  15  by  9-inch  crusher  set  for  2j-inch  stone, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  tailings,  may  be  taken  at  65  cu.  yd.  or,  say, 
78  toni?,  in  ten  hours.  This  estimate  applies  to  continuous  running  of  the 
crusher,  allowing  only  for  occasional  unavoidable  delays.* 

A  section  of  a  gyratory  crusher,  which  is  adapted  for  more  stationary 
plants,  is  shown  in  Fig.  93,  page  338.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cone 
with  a  gjTatory  motion  within  an  inverted  conical  chamber  or  shell.  The 
size  of  the  crusher  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  opening  between  the 
top  of  the  cone  and  the  shell,  and  the  circumference.  The  gyratory  motion 
of  the  cone  shaft  is  produced  by  an  eccentric  keyed  to  its  lower  end.  As 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  cone  is  given  a  kind  of  a  rocking  motion  which  con- 
tinually directs  it  toward,  and  then  away  from,  different  portions  of  the 
shell.  The  size  of  the  broken  stone  is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  cone  on  the  shaft. 

For  a  concrete  plant  prcxlucing  200  cubic  yards  per  day,  manufac- 
turers recommend  a  Xo.  4  j^yratory  crusher  with  openings  8  x  27  inches. 

The  horse-power  required  to  drive  a  crusher  and  its  attendant  machinery 

♦The  Annual  Report  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  City  Engineer  for  i8qi  gives  interesting  data  on 
detail  costs  of  stone  crushing,  a  portion  of  which  are  here  summarized  on  page  343. 
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varies  largely  with  the  material  handled.  It  is  advisable  to  make  ample 
allowance  above  the  figures  given  in  manufacturers*  catalogues.  It  b, 
alsQ,  economical  to  use  a  wider  and  heavier  bdt  than  is  generalfyspedfi«l, 
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in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  .shutdowns.  When  ordering  almost  any  kin*! 
of  machinery  the  autti()rs  make  it  a  practice  to  require  a  wider  and  heancr 
pulley  than  ihc  standard  width.  It  is  wise  to  make  a  pulley  at  lea.1 
2  inches  wider  than  the  belt  which  is  to  lie  run  upon  it. 
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Cnuh«r  Screeiu  and  Bins.  A  typical  design,  by  Mr.  Earle  C.  Bacon, 
for  bins  suitable  for  a  plant  where  the  concrete  mixer  or  mixing  platform  is 
located  al  a  distance  from  the  crusher  is  shown  in  Fig.  94.  With  slight 
changes  they  may  be  arranged  to  discharge  into  hoppers  over  a  concrete 
mixer.  The  dimensions  of  timber  employed  in  the  construction  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  bins  of  other  sizes. 


Fig.  04-Sman  Crushlni!  PL 


A  safe  slope  for  the  bottom  of  stnne  bins  is  45°,  although  if  lined  with 
sheet  iron  this  may  be  'lecreascd  to  35°  or  40°. 

Screens  for  broken  ^tonc  as  shown  in  Fig.  95,  page  340,  are  usually  made 
in  sections  vanini;  in  length  from  3  to  5  feet,  so  that  they  can  be  bolted  to- 
gether and  give  as  many  divi^icms  of  sizes  as  are  required.  The  diameters 
var>'  from  24  to  48  inche:-.  The  mesh  of  a  rotating  screen  should  be  about 
3d-"(  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  required  size  for  the  stone,  as  there  is 
more  or  less  wear  on  the  screen,  which  enlai^es  the  holes,  and  this  allow- 
ance will  al.so  assist  in  excluding  the  oblong  pieces  whose  longest  dimen- 
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sion  is  alove  the  limit  For  concrete,  unless  two  or  more  sizes  of  stOM 
are  mixed,  no  more  than  two  sizes  of  mesh  are  required,  one.  i-inch  lo 
remove  ihe  dust,  and  the  other,  2,  li,  or  3-inch  to  remove  the  coarse  stuff. 
Often  it  is  necessary  only  lo  remove  the  dust  which  may  then  be  used  u 
sand. 

Stone  Bin  Oatss.  A  gate  designed  by  Mr  C.  S.  MacHentr,  of  the 
Greene  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  has  proved  extremely  satisfactory  foi 
cutting  off  the  flow,  of  materials  of  tlie  nature  of  broken  stone,  grarel.  and 
sand.     A  detail  drawinft  u(  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  96. 

Cost  of  Stone  Crashing.     The  cost  of  stone  crushing  is  so  dcpendeni 


upon  local  conditipns  and  upon  the  character  of  the  rock,  thatonly approxi- 
mate estimates  based  upon  actual  experience  can  be  given.  There  are, 
in  general,  two  classes  of  work.  —  one  where  the  rock  is  blasted  from  a 
ledge  near  at  hand,  and  the  other  where  the  crushers  are  supplied  willi 
boulders  or  other  loose  rock.  The  gang  at  the  crusher  is  similnr  in  both 
cases,  and  the  chief  difference  in  operation  is  the  extra  gang  for  drilting 
and  breaking  up  the  stone  in  the  ledge.  On  the  other  hand,  usually  more 
permanent,  and  therefore  more  economical,  arrangements  for  hauling  the 
stone  can  be  made  in  ledge  excavation  than  when  the  stone  Is  obtained 
from  various  sources. 
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A  typical  gang*  for  operating  a  15  by  9-mch  crusher,  turning  oat|  say, 
65  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone  in  ten  hours,  is  as  follows: 

One  foreman. 

One  engineman. 

Two  men  feeding  crusher. 

One  other  man  at  crusher  on  odd  work. 

Three  men  loading  stone  into  carts  to  supply  crusher. 

Two  single  carts  with  one  teamster  hauling  stone  to  crusher. 

The  number  of  teams  required  to  haul  stone  to  crusher  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  length  of  haul.  Sometimes  additional  men  will  be  needed 
to  pass  the  stone  to  the  men  feeding  the  crusher;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
stone  is  dumped  directly  into  a  hopper  above  the  crusher  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire handling,  two  men  are  capable  of  supplying  a  crusher  whose  capacity 
is  200  cubic  yards  per  day. 

The  labor  of  drilling  a  ledge  obviously  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
seaminess  of  the  rock  and  the  depth  of  the  holes.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, a  steam  drill  with  two  men  can  be  counted  upon  to  loosen  consider- 
ably more  rock  than  can  be  handled  by  a  15  by  9-inch  crusher.  The  cost 
of  barring  out  and  sledging  the  blasted  rock  may  be  estimated  on  the  bass 
of  about  10  cubic  yards  (measured  after  crushing)  per  man  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  If  the  crusher  is  a  large  one,  say  a  No.  6  rotary  (it  by  36  in.), 
a  man  will  bar  and  sledge  about  double  this  quantity  because  it  does  not 
need  to  Ije  broken  so  fine.  The  figures  are  averaged  by  the  authors  from 
actual  observed  speeds  on  a  number  of  jobs. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  crushing  stone,  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  is 
an  important  item.  The  allowance  for  this  per  yard  of  rock  is  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  plant  is  to  be  ()[xjrated,  and  the  probable  value 
of  the  machinery  when  the  work  is  complete,  as  well  as  upon  the  interest 
on  the  investment  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  A  plant  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fij^.  94,  page  339,  with  a  16  by  lo-inch  jaw  crusher,  may  be  estimated  to 
cost  from  $2,000  to  $2,5oo.t 

A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  actual  cost  of  crushing  stone  for  macadam 
in  a  large  j;yrator\-  crusher  was  made  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Noyes,  City  Engi- 
neer of  Newton,  Mass.  His  prices  are  based  on  common  labor  at  $1.75 
per  day  of  nine  hours,  drill  men  at  S3 .00,  drill  helpers  at  $1.75,  engineman 
for  crusher  at  $2.00,  and  two  one-horse  carts  with  driver  at  $5.00.  The 
detail  costs  per  cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone  were  as  follows: 

♦Actual  gang  rmpltiycd  on  a  concrete  contract  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  Man. 
i  Estimated  by  Earlc  C.  Bacon. 
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Cost  per  cubic  yard  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Hard  Green  Trap  at  Newton^  Mass* 

Labor  of  steam  drilling $o.cx)2 

Coal,  oil,  waste,  powder,  drilling  and  repairs  for  drilling  and  blasting 0.084 

Sharpening  drills  and  tools 0.069 

Breaking  stone  for  crusher 0.279 

Filling  carts  with  rough  stone 0.098 

Caning  stone  to  crusher 0.072 

Feeding  crusher o«053 

Fngineman  of  crusher 0.031 

Coal,  oil,  and  waste  for  crusher 0.079 

Repairs    0.04 1 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone $0,898 

The  total  cost  of  crushing  in  a  jaw  crusher  conglomerate  ledge  stone 
drilled  by  hand,  Mr.  Noyes gives  as  $1,113  P^^  cubic  yard;  of  trap  cobble 
stone  wheeled  to  crusher  in  barrows,  as  $0,445  P^^  cubic  yard;  and  of 
granite  cobble  stone  hauled  in  carts,  as  $0,372  per  cubic  yard. 

These  costs,  which,  as  well  as  the  wages  paid  per  day,  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  estimating  under  other  conditions,  are  based  upon  an  output 
per  hour  of  7.7  cubic  yards  hard  green  trap,  8.9  cubic  yards  conglomerate 
ledge,  1 1.8  cubic  yards  trap  cobble  stone,  and  9  cubic  yards  granite  cobble 
stone,  t 

Data  on  Broken  Stone.  Broken  stone  is  often  sold  by  weight  instead  of 
by  the  cubic  yard,  because  of  the  variation  in  volume  due  to  handling  or 
transporting.  A  cubic  yard  of  broken  trap  stone  may  vary  in  weight 
from  2  400  to  2  700  pounds. t  If  measured  after  carting  some  distance, 
broken  stone  will  weigh  about  10%  heavier  per  cubic  yard  than  at  the 
crusher,  because  of  the  settling.  The  authors  have  found  by  repeated 
measurements  that  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot  is  a  fair  average  weight  for 
screened  trap  rock  after  it  has  been  shaken  down  by  hauling,  although 
when  measured  loose  in  a  small  measure  an  average  weight  is  about  90 
pounds.  Crusher  run  stone  is  about  io^|  heavier  than  this  because  it 
contains  less  voids.  Stones  having  lower  specific  gravities  than  trap  are 
correspondingly  lighter  in  weight. § 

On  macadamized  or  paved  roads,  if  no  steep  hills  are  to  be  encountered, 
two  horses  will  haul  from  6  000  to  7  000  pounds  of  broken  stone  to  a  load. 
Very  high  side  boards  are  of  course  necessary  to  carry  this  quantity. 

♦Annual  Report  of  City  Engineer  for  1891. 

tCost  per  cubic  yard  of  stone  crushing  for  pavement  in  various  towns  is  given  in  Report  Mass. 
Highway  Commission,  1895,  p.  38,  and  further  data  in  Engineering  News,  March  17,  1902,  p. 
258,  and  Jan.  15,  1903,  p.  55. 

|For  data  on  weights,  see  article  by  W.  £.  McClintock  in  Journal  Assodatioo  Engineering 
Societies,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  424. 

(See  table,  p.  163. 
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Numbers  are  used  to  designate  the  sizes  of  stone  on  road  construction, 
and  stone  bought  from  a  crusher  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  this  way.  In  such 
cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  numbers  are  of  local  significance. 
Some  plants  call  their  finest  product,  including  dust,  No.  i  stone,  whUc 
others  commence  to  number  from  their  coarsest  size  or  tailings. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 
MIXING  CONCRETE 

The  method  employed  for  mixing  concrete  is  immaterial,  provided  the 
result  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of  the  required  uniform  consistency,  con- 
taining the  various  aggregates  and  cement  in  proper  proportions.  If  the 
color  of  the  mass  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  that  is,  if  uncoated  particles 
of  sand  or  stone  are  visible,  if  masses  of  stones  are  separate  from  the 
mortar,  or  if  some  portions  of  the  mortar  are  dryer  than  others,  the  mixing 
has  not  been  thorough. 

Hand  vs.  Machine  Mixing.  First-class  concrete  may  be  produced,  with 
careful  superintendence,  by  either  hand  or  machine-mixing. 

The  relative  cost  of  the  two  methods  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances, and  must  be  estimated  for  each  individual  case.  If  the  job  is  a 
small  one,  so  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the  plant  plus  the  interest  and  de- 
preciation, divided  by  the  number  of  cubic  yards  to  be  made,  is  a  large  item, 
or  if  frequent  moving  is  required,  concrete  may  be  and  often  is' mixed 
cheaper  by  hand  than  by  machinery.  The  information  which  follows 
concerning  both  methods  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  comparison  in  special 
cases. 

MIXINO  CONCRETE  BT  HAND 

The  methods  employed  by  different  engineers  and  contractors  for 
handling  the  materials  and  arranging  the  men  are  nearly  as  varied  with 
hand-mixed  as  with  machine-mixed  concrete.  Concrete  mixing  is  seem- 
ingly so  simple  an  operation  that  it  is  often  neglected  by  the  inspector, 
and  poor  workmanship  escapes  detection. 

The  inspector  should  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  (a)  exact  measurement 
of  the  gravel  or  broken  stone,  {h)  thorough  mixture  of  the  cement  and 
sand,  (f)  thorough  mixture  of  the  mass,  and  {d)  care  in  dumping  the  con- 
crete into  place.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  mixing  and  the  proper 
ramming  or  puddling  of  the  concrete  in  place  are  equally  important  but 
are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

In  proportioning  the  ingredients,  it  is  poor  economy  to  make  allowance 
for  insufficient  mixing  or  improper  handling  of  the  materials.  The  addi- 
tional cement  will  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  extra  time  expended 
by  laborers  in  securing  a  homogeneous  mixture. 

In  the  first  place  the  mixing  platform  should  be  located  as  near  the  h  ork 
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as  possible,  and  so  situated  that  the  coarse  materials  can  be  convenienlljr 
dumped  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  sand  on  the  other.    It  should  be  not  less 
than  15  to  20  feet  square  if  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  upon  it,  and  except 
for  a  very  small  job  should  be  of  2-inch  plank,  planed  one  side,  spiked  to^ 
say,  2  by  4-inch  stringers  about  5  feet  apart,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  bm 
place  to  place  as  required.    A  2  by  3 -inch  strip  around  the  edge  will  pf^ 
vent  loss  of  material.    If  the  sand  and  cement  are  made  into  a  mortar 
before  mixing  with  the  stone,  the  platform  may  be  narrower  and  a  mortar 
box  employed  in  addition. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Material.  Cement  should  invariably  be  meas- 
ured by  weight.  In  practice  this  is  accomplished  not  by  wdghing  00 
scales  but  by  counting  packages,  since  bags  or  barrels  of  cement  ha\t 
standard  weights.* 

The  volumes  of  sand  and  stone  or  other  aggregate  should  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  proportions  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  each 
material  to  a  barrel  of  cement,  or  else  by  parts,  coupled  with  the  exjdana- 
tion  that  one  part,  or  barrel,  represents  a  definite  volume,  such  as  3.8  cubic 
feet.  In  specifications  where  the  proportions,  are  given  by  parts  with  no 
unit  of  measurement,  the  contractor  undoubtedly  has  the  legal  ri^t  to 
base' the  volumes  of  aggregate  on  the  loose  measurement  of  cement,  hence 
the  necessity  of  exact  statement  of  units,  as  prescribed  on  page  217. 

The  sand  measure  preferred  by  the  authors  is  a  bottomless  box  similar 
to  the  gravel  box  shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  18,  having  a  depth  of  about  6  inches, 
and  other  dimensions  determined  by  the  required  volume.     The  filling  of 
cement  barrels  or  half-barrek  with  sand  is  a  slower  and  less  accurate  process. 
If  the  sand  cannot  be  conveniently  unloaded  close  to  the  measuring  plat- 
form, it  may  be  measured  in  a  barrow  or  other  wheeled  vehicle  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  accurately  leveled  off  after  filling.     For  rough 
measurement  ordinary  contractors'  barrows,  whose  approximate  ** large" 
capacities  are  j^iven  on  page  9,  are  suitable.     If  more  e.xact  quantities  are 
required,  however,  it  takes  only  a  few  more  seconds  to  dump  the  sand 
from  the  barrows  into  a  bottomless  box. 

For  j^ravel  or  broken  stone  a  bottomless  box  about  8  or  9  inches  deep, 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  18,  is  a  convenient  measure.  Special  barrows  built 
to  exact  dimensions  are  more  exact  measures  than  ordinary  contractors' 
barrows  and,  in  some  cases,  than  the  bottomless  box,  because  an  unscrupu- 
lous contractor  can  more  easily  heap  the  material  in  the  latter  when  the 
inspector's  back  is  turned.  Cement  barrels  are  accurate  measures,  but 
time  is  wasted  in  lifting  the  shovels  when  filling,  and  in  dumping  them. 

♦Sec  page  2. 
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A  measuring  barrow  car,*  built  so  that  it  can  be  handled  with  a  derrick, 
Ls  sometimes  convenient. 

Hand  Mixing.  A  detailed  description  of  one  of  the  best  ways  to  mix 
concrete  by  hand  is  given  in  Chapter  II  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar 
with  concreting.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  concrete  experts  that  the 
particular  order  adopted  for  mixing  the  materials  has  little  effect  upon  the 
strength  of  the  concrete,  provided  the  materials  are  turned  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  incorporate  them  thoroughly.  Some  engineers  prefer 
to  make  the  cement  and  sand  into  a  mortar,  while  others  do  not  add  the 
water  until  the  final  turning.  The  authors  have  seen  excellent  work  pro- 
duced by  both  methods,  but  prefer  the  latter  chiefly  because  shoveling  the 
mortar  on  to  the  stone  involves  more  labor  than  handling  the  dry  mixed 
cement  and  sand;  in  fact,  comparative  tests  show  that  it  costs  less  to  mix 
the  cement  and  sand  dry,  shovel  the  mixture  on  to  the  stone  and  mix  three 
times,  than  to  make  a  mortar,  shovel  it  on  to  the  stone  and  mix  only  twice. 

Methods  variously  employed,  the  first  of  which  is  described  in  detail  on 
page  21,  are  outlined  as  follows: 

(i)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  dry  and  shoveled  on  to  the  stone  or  gravel 
leveled  off,  and  wet  as  the  mass  is  turned. 

(2)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  dry,  and  the  stone  or  gravel  dumped  on 
top  of  it,  leveled  off,  and  wet  as  the  mass  is  turned. 

(3)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  with  water  into  a  mortar  which  is  shoveled 
on  to  the  gravel  or  stone,  and  the  mass  turned  with  shovels. 

(4)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  with  water  into  a  mortar,  the  gravel  or 
stone  spread  on  top  of  it,  and  the  mass  turned  with  shovels. 

(5)  Gravel  or  stone,  sand,  and  cement,  spread  in  successive  layers, 
mixed  slightly  and  shoveled  into  a  circle  or  crater,  water  poured  into  the 
center,  and  the  mass  mixed  with  shovels  and  hoes. 

The  last  method  is  applicable  only  where  a  small  amount  of  concrete  is 
to  be  mixed  on  the  ground  with  no  mixing  platform  or  mortar  box. 

Sand  and  cement  must  never  be  mixed  up  in  advance,  as  lime  and 
sand  are  often  mixed,  because  the  natural  moisture  which  all  sands  contain 
will  make  the  cement  set  and  cake. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  men  in  pairs,  as  described  on  page 
21,  and  insistence  upon  their  shoveling  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and 
then  turning  their  shovels  completely  over,  are  essentials  for  thoroughly 
mixed  concrete.  In  the  final  wet  mixing  the  materials  should  be  turned 
in  this  way  two  or  three  times. 

For  wetting  the  concrete  some  engineers  specify  spraying  with  the  hose, 

*See  illuttratioa  io  Engineering  News,  April  23,  1896,  p.  268. 
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but  in  practice  there  appears  to  be  no  special  advantage  in  this  over  ordinary 
galvanized  iron  buckets,  while  with  the  latter  the  quantity  can  be  gagd 
more  accurately  by  filling  the  required  number  of  buckets  in  advance. 
Nearly  all  the  water  can  be  poured  on  the  dr}'  materials  before  commencing 
to  turn,  and  the  remainder  used  to  wet  up  occasional  dry  spots. 

The  quantity  of  water  is  regulated  according  to  the  appeaxance  oi  the 
concrete  after  placing.  In  a  thin  wall  the  water  will  rise  to  the  surface 
through  successive  layers  so  that  the  first  batches  in  a  day's  work  require 
the  most  water.  Whatever  the  quantity,  it  should  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  other  ingredients,  and  the  amount  which  can  be  thus 
incorporated  may  sometimes  be  taken  a^  the  allowable  limit  in  hand- 
mixing.  The  best  consistency  for  different  classes  of  concrete  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  371. 

Distribation  of  Blizing  Gang.  Whatever  the  methods  of  mixing,  the 
chief  requisites  for  economy  are  such  an  arrangement  of  the  gang  that  each 
man  will  have  definite  duties,  and  that  the  number  of  men  on  one  set  of 
operations  will  perform  their  work  in  the  same  length  of  time  required  by 
another  set  of  men  to  perform  a  different  operation  or  set  of  operations. 
A  gang  should  be  as  large  as  practicable  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
superintendence  and  the  general  expense. 

The  best  plan,  where  the  size  of  the  gang  can  be  regulated  to  suit,  is  to 
give  each  man  a  single  operation  to  perform.  For  example,  let  one  man 
or  set  of  men  wheel  and  measure  all  the  sand;  let  another  set  of  men  mix 
the  sand  and  cement;  let  a  third  set  be  continually  employed  measurini; 
the  gravel  or  stone;  a  fourth  mixing  the  mass,  while  one  or  two  of  their 
number  supply  water;  a  fifth  filling  the  barrows  and  wheeHng  the  con- 
crete to  place,  and  still  another  set  leveling  the  concrete  and  ramming  or 
puddling. 

It  is  generally  economical  to  have  two  batches  of  concrete  in  preparati»»n 
at  once,  although  one  set  of  men  usually  can  measure  and  mix  the  sand  and 
cement  for  two  mixing  gangs.  While  one  batch  of  concrete  is  l>cini; 
shoveled  to  |)Iace  or  wheeled  in  barrows,  the  other  batch,  either  in  a  different 
location  on  the  same  [)latf()rm  jf  on  a  sejiarate  platform,  may  l^  spread 
and  mixed. 

The  method  of  handling  a  small  gang  is  described  (m  page  21.  The 
arrangement  of  gangs  on  two  well  managed  actual  jobs  is  illustrated  in 
{he  tnllowing  outline: 

(i)  (iang  on  a  (ore  wall  f(^r  a  dike  where  the  sand  and  cement  were 
niix(<l  dry  ;ind  sprt'ad  on  to  the  -tone,  llien  wet  as  the  ma-^^s  was 
turnt'il. 
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The  large  mixing  platform  was  located  30  to  50  feet  distant  from  the 

excavation,  and  the  concrete  was  handled  in  wheelbarrows. 
One  foreman. 

One  man  wheeling  sand  to  measuring  box. 
Two  men,  working  alternately  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mixing  platform, 

opening  cement,  and  mixing  sand  and  cement  dry. 
Three  or  four  men,  working  alternately  at  each  end  of  platform,  shoveling 

gravel  into  bottomless  boxes. 
Six  men  working  alternately  at  each  end  of  platform,  mixing  concrete 

(turning  it  three  times). 
Two  men  handling  water. 

Four  men  wheeling  concrete,  each  filling  his  own  barrow. 
Four  men  leveling  and  ramming. 

The  average  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  1:2:5  laid  by  this  gang 
per  day  of  ten  hours  was  about  65  batches  or  47  cubic  yards,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  90  batches  or  65  cubic  yards. 

(2)  Gang  for  a  6-inch  foundation  for  a  street  pavement,  where  the  sand 
and  cement  were  made  into  a  mortar  and  spread  on  to  the  stone,  and 
where  two  mixing  platforms  were  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street, 
with  a  mortar  box  between  them. 

One  foreman. 

Two  men  mixing  mortar  in  one  mortar  box. 

Four  men  shoveling  stone  alternately  into  two  measuring  boxes. 

Four  men  working  alternately  on  the  two  mixing  platforms,  spreading 
mortar  on  stone,  mixing  concrete,  and  shoveling  to  place. 

Three  men  leveling  and  ramming  concrete  and  also  assisting  to  shovel 
to  place. 

One  man  carrying  water  and  doing  other  odd  work. 

The  total  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  i:  2:  5  laid  per  day  of  ten 
hours  averaged  from  40  to  46  batches  or  29  to  t^i,  cubic  yards  per  day 
for  the  gang.  The  gang  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  for  under  given 
conditions  they  ought  to  have  turned  out  regularly  34  cubic  yards  per  day 
of  ten  hours. 

Approximate  costs  of  concrete  mixing  are  discussed  on  page  25. 

MIXING  B7  MACHINERY 

On  all  large  contracts,  machinery  for  mixing  concrete  is  universally 
replacing  hand  labor.  The  economy  of  this  usually  is  due  as  much  to 
the  appliances  introduced  for  handling  the  raw  materials  and  the  concrete 
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as  to  the  saving  in  the  actual  labor  of  mixing.  Any  arrangement  whidi 
requires  the  measuring  and  spreading  of  materials  by  shovelos  before 
entering  the  mixer  results  simply  in  saving  the  process  of  hand  tuning 
of  the  concrete  and  the  labor  of  shoveling  it  into  the  vehide,  and  this  saving 
is  partly  balanced  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  miicr. 
On  a  small  job  this  last  item  almost  invariably  exceeds  the  saving  in  hand 
labor  and  renders  the  expense  with  the  machine  greater  than  without  it 

The  design  of  the  appliances  or  plant  for  handling  the  materiak,  and  to 
some  extent  the  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer,  depends  upon  local  confi- 
tions,  the  quantity  to  be  mixed  per  day,  and  the  total  volume  ot  concrete. 
For  a  large  mass  of  concrete  masonry  it  is  evident  that  it  pays  to  invest! 
considerable  sum  in  machinery  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  and  hofses^ 
but  if  for  any  reason  only  a  small  quantity,  we  will  say  not  over  50  aiUc 
yards,  can  be  deposited  in  a  day,  the  cost  of  expensive  madiinety  cots  a 
very  large  figure  and  hand  labor  is  generally  cheaper.  In  estimating  the 
*  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  which  must  be  charged  against  a  cubic 
yard  of  concrete,  instead  of  dividing  the  interest  per  day  by  the  usuil 
daily  output,  the  interest  for  the  year  must  be  divided  by  the  total  amcxmt 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  in  the  year.  In  other  words,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  days  when  inclement  weather  prevents  work.  To  find  tbe 
depreciation,  the  value  of  the  entire  plant  when  new,  minus  its  value  after 
the  job  is  completed,  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  yards  of  concrete. 
Some  of  the  other  running  expenses,  such  as  the  wages  of  the  engineman, 
may  continue  from  day  to  day  whether  or  not  any  concrete  is  being  laid. 

Ooncrete  Blizers.  An  effective  concrete  mixer  not  only  stirs  the  mass, 
which  may  tend  to  separate  the  light  and  heavy  particles,  but  cuts  it  again 
and  again,  and  repeatedly  transfers  the  materials  from  one  part  of  tbe 
machine  to  another,  so  that  in  whatever  order  they  are  introduced,  the 
product  ynh  be  homogeneous.  Continuous  turning  alone  does  not  ac- 
complish the  result  so  quickly  or  thoroughly  as  the  more  complicated 
motions.  The  appearance  of  the  concrete  as  it  falls  from  the  mixer  will 
often  distinguish  the  better  of  two  machines. 

The  larger  the  machine,  the  more  economical  it  will  be,  provided  tbe 
arrangements  for  supplying  it  with  material  and  conveying  the  concrete  to 
the  work  i>ermit  running  at  full  capacity. 

Concrete  mixers  art  of  two  general  classes:  (i)  continuous  mixers  into 
which  the  materials  are  fed  constantly,  usually  by  shovelfuls,  and  from 
which  the  concrete  is  discharged  in  a  steady  stream,  and  (2)  batch  mixers, 
designed  to  receive  at  one  charge,  say,  a  barrel  or  a  bag  of  cement  with  its 
proportionate  volume  of  sand  and  stone,  and  after  mixing  to  discharge  it 
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in  one  mass.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these  two  classes  very  distinctly 
because  many  of  the  machines  are  adapted  to  either  continuous  or  batch 
mixing. 

The  authors  are  opposed,  as  a  rule,  to  the  use  of  continuous  mixers, 
unless  the  materials  are  measured  and  fed  mechanically,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  uniform  feeding.  When  the  ingredients  are  measured  out  by 
hand,  spread  in  layers  one  above  another,  and  then,  starting  at  one  edge, 
are  shoveled  into  the  mixer,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  in  the  resulting 
concrete  are  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  the  different  in- 
gredients rather  than  by  the  dimensions  of  the  measuring  barrels  or  boxes. 
If  in  one  portion  of  the  pile  the  layer  of  cement  is  thicker  than  in  another, 
the  resulting  concrete  will  be  proportionally  richer.  With  batch  mixers 
all  the  materials  enter  the  machine  at  once;  the  homogeneity  of  the  product 
depends  upon  the  character  and  length  of  time  of  mixing  rather  than  upon 
the  care  exercised  by  the  laborers  in  feeding,  and  less  inspection  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  regulation  of  the  water  supply  in  machine-mixing  as  in  hand- 
mixing  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  Even  if  the  materials  were  all 
supplied  under  absolutely  uniform  conditions,  the  same  volume  of  water 
would  not  produce  from  each  batch  a  concrete  of  uniform  consistency, 
because,  as  the  concrete  is  laid,  the  water  works  up  through  from  one  layer 
to  the  next,  so  that  more  water  may  be  necessary  early  in  the  morning  than 
later  in  the  day.  It  is  well,  nevertheless,  to  roughly  measure  the  quantity 
each  time,  varying  the  amount  from  batch  to  batch  as  the  condition  of  the 
materials  and  the  state  of  the  mass  require. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer  is  often  governed  by  local  conditions. 
If,  for  example,  there  is  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  concrete,  and  the  machinery 
can  be  located  at  one  place,  a  stationary  machine,  mounted  perhaps  on 
timber  framework,  with  derricks,  elevators,  or  belts,  to  raise  the  materials, 
may  be  economical.  On  running  work,  like  a  conduit  or  retaining  wall, 
more  portable  machines  are  required,  while  for  thin  layers,  like  pavement 
foundations,  if  any  machine  is  used  it  must  be  very  light  or  easily  moved. 
If  stone  for  the  aggregate  is  to  be  broken  on  the  spot,  a  stationary  plant 
may  be  built,  or  the  stone  may  be  hauled  from  the  crusher  bin  to  the  mixer. 
In  some  cases  the  conformation  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  dropping  the 
materials  into  or  through  the  machine  by  gravity.  Frequently  the  volume 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  is  limited  by  the  construction  of  forms,  and  a  machine 
of  small  size  is  sufficient. 

Mixers  may  be  classified  in  three  general  types: 
Rotating  mixers. 
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Paddle  mixers. 
Gravity  mixers. 

Rotating  or  rotar}'  mixers,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  sometimes  mix 
the  materials  by  simply  tumbling  them  in  an  oblong  or  cubical  box,  and 
in  other  cases  by  throwing  them  against  the  deflectors,  blades,  or  plows. 

The  cubical  box  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  rotating  mixers,  and 
formerly  was  used  largely  on  extensive  concrete  construction,  but  is  now 
giving  place  to  modified  forms  which  permit  more  thorough  mixing  and 
the  inspection  of  the  material  during  mixing.  The  cubical  box  is  of  steel, 
generally  mounted  on  a  timber  frame  similar  to  the  plan  in  Fig.  109,  page 
366.  The  shaft  for  revolving  it  runs  through  two  opposite  comers  and 
consists  of  a  perforated  hollow  tube  which  supplies  the '  water.  The 
measured  materials  are  dropped  in  from  above  through  a  hinged  door  in 
the  side  of  the  mixer,  and  the  machine  after  some  twelve  or  fifteen  revolu- 
tions is  stopped,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  concrete  dropped  into  carts  or 
cars.  When  most  of  the  concrete  is  out  the  box  is  revolved  once  a^ain  to 
empty  it  more  completely.  The  mixer  itself  is  inexpensive,  but  the  cost 
of  erection  and  of  raising  the  stone  and  sand  often  renders  it  less  economical 
than  more  expe/isive  machines.  Cube  mixers  are  also  made  on  a  frame 
and  geared  so  that  they  may  rotate  while  filling  and  dumping. 

The  oblong  rotating  box  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  square  tuU 
open  at  the  lower  end,  and  set  on  an  incline,  with  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end 
for  receiving  the  materials.  In  one  pattern  the  materials  are  mixed  dn 
by  a  worm  in  this  hopper.  It  is  a  continuous  machine,  and,  as  usually 
arranged,  the  materials  are  mixed  and  spread  in  layers  on  a  platform  above 
the  mixer,  and  shoveled  or  tipped  into  it  as  evenly  as  ])ossible. 

The  rotating  mixers  illustrated  in  Figs.  97,  98,  and  99,  which  contain 
deflectors,  or  i)la(les,  arc  usually  mounted  by  the  manufacturers  u}>on  a 
suitable  frame,  although  in  certain  cases  it  is  preferable  to  construct  s|>ecinl 
timixT  framework,  so  that  materials  may  be  introduced  and  the  concrete 
taken  away  more  economic  ally.  The  larger  machines  of  this  tyj)e  are  s<"> 
constructed  that  the  materials  can  be  introduced  from  derrick  buckets, 
carts,  or  harrows.  The  rotatiiii^  of  the  drum  tumbles  the  material  and 
al»()  lhnnv>  it  au:ainst  the  niixini^  blades  which  cut  and  throw  it  from  side 
to  >i(lc.  Mo^t  of  these  machines  can  he  dumped  while  running  either  by 
tiltiiiL'  th<'ni  or  their  ihuie>.  lu  <(>nie  styles  the  materials  discharge  at  a 
level  l)Ut  -liL'htly  lower  thau  that  at  which  ihey  enter,  while  in  the  case 
of  at  lea-t  one  mai  hine  the  diMharire  i><  even  hii^her  than  the  entrance  so 
tliai  it  can  ^e  .-d  in  a  hole  in  the  i:roun<]  with  no  staging  around  it. 

A  dilTereiit  .-t\  le  of  rolarv  machine  i>  shown  in  Fij^.  100.     It  consists  of 
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Of  the  paddle  mixers,  those  adapted  to  mix  a  batch  ai  :i  time  can  K- 
more  surely  depended  upon  to  produce  good  concrete  ihan  the  cnniinunus 
machines.     Fig.  loi  shows  a  duplex  jiaddle  mixer  tu  be  placed  upon  a 
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Set  p.  } 


raised  platform  and  fed  by  hand  wheelbiirrows  or  derrick  buckets.    The 
mixing  paddles,  on  twoshafts,  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  coi 
falls  through  a  trap  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  into  carts,  ( 
wheelbarrows,  or  upon  a  platform  whence  it  is  shoveled  to  place. 
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^Tbc  coulinuou^  paddle  mixer  (Fig.  102)  is  often  used  for  a  volume  of 
IbcTcte  ranging  from  75  lo  150  cubic  yards  per  day.  Care  should  be 
tkcn  ihal  the  materials  are  ihrown  in  near  enough  ihe  upper  end  to  be 
riiusldy  mixed.  The  water  Is  usually  fed  near  ihe  middle  of  the  machine 
blhat  the  mnlcrials  are  tirst  pariJallj'  mixed  dry.  They  may  be  measured 
ff  shovelfuls,  by  spreading  in  layers  before  shoveling  inio  the  mixer,  or 
)>  outomulic  machinery'. 
Ucasuring  the  materials  by  shovelfuls  would  seem  at  first  thought  likely 
I'e  a  ptHirer  i[ii;ilily  of  concrete  than  measuring  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
sith  a  proi)erly  trained  gang  and  periodic  checking  of  the  number 
I  barrels  of  cement  to  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  fair  results  may  be 
pIsinH-   At  the  Charlcstown  Bridge  piers  in  Boston  (see  Fig.  106,  p,  362), 


Ki...  ioi.-Dupl«  Paddle  Mixer.    (5«  p.  jm* 

S  conlrartors,  by  changing  off  the  men  who  shoveled  into  the  mixer  so 

I  lo  give  them  light  work  half  the  lime,  turned  out  (by  steady  work) 

icrete  at  the  rate  of  about  t;  cubic  yards  per  hour.     Each  feeding 

log  consisted  of  live  men,  three  ahoveling  gravel,  one  shoveling  sand, 

^  one  shoveling  cement,  the  size  of  shovels  being  so  arranged  that  when 

I  woriced  together  the  projjer  proportions  were  introduced.    The  two 

S  changed  off  everi-  half-hour. 

tniien  the  materials  are  measurefl  and  spread  in  layers  before  shoveling 

0  the  mixer,  the  machine  should  be  below  the  mea.suring  platform,  and 

0  gangs  of  men  employed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  so  that  one 

Ich  rosy  be  prepared  while  another  is  entering  the  mixer.    This  seems 

very  simple  rei|uiremenl,  yet  the  authors  have  often  seen  a  single 

I  itim»ure  out  the  materials  on  the  ground  while  Ihe  machine  stood 


Gravity  machines,  properly  so  cHllnl,  require  no  |Mjwer,  the  i 
I'cing  mixed  by  striking  uhstnictiuns  whidi  throw  tlitm  li 
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Mit  ihrough  ihc  machin 
"Treiitise  on  Lii 
iishcci  in    iSb;.     In    ihi 


A  gravity  concrete  mixer  is  illustrated  in 
,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,"*  first 
lachine  tlie  concrete  fell  into  successive 
ho]i|>ers  opened  and  closed 
by  hand- levers. 

A  well-know-n  modem  type 
of  the  Kravily  machine,  shown 
in  Fig.  103,  may  be  increased 
in  length  from  4  to  10  feet 
by  adiiing  different  sections. 
In  fulling  through  the  slant- 
ing lube  the  materials  are 
thrown  by  the  delleclors  on 
ihc  sides  and  the  curved 
back  —  the  deflectors  also 
acting  as  tables  upon  which 
llie  stones  are  coaled  with 
monar  — against  several 
series  of  iron  rods  which 
nii\  them  violently  together. 
The  in\'cnlor  claims  that  by 
this  Wolence  the  cement  is 
pounded  into  the  fractures 
and  indentations  of  the  sand 
and  stone  so  as  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  concrete 
produced.  The  materials 
generally  are  measured  in 
layers  on  0  platform  above 
the  machine  and  fed  by 
shovels,  but  may  lie  fed  by 
a  tipping  box  or  by  a  derrick 
bucket.  In  the  latter  case 
the  mirer  bemmcs  i-rtictically 


4 


raled  in  Fig.  104.     Four  cone-shaped  hti] 
e  receive  the  materials  in  layer-,  '>iili 
K  the  cuarsest  material  at  the  l"p.     I  r^iti  ri,-^ 
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the  mixture  falls  into  a  singli 
o])crat<)r  into  a  still  lower  cor 
receptacle . 
Portable  Concrete  Mixing  Machinery. 


one  below,  and  ihence  at  the  will  of  an 
whence  it  drops  into  the  car  or  oihtr 


Nearly  all  the  types  of  am- 


F[G.  I04.-Gravity  Mixer.     (Sre  p.  ,157.) 


Crete  mixers  described  arc  made,  at  least  in  their  smaller  sizes,  so  thai 
they  can  be  readily  transported  from  one  part  of  a  job  to  another.  A 
few  of  them  are  adapted  for  such  work  as  laying  a  thin  fnundation  fiJ 
street  paving,  while  the  heavier  machines  are  sometimes  arranged  upon 
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cars  running  on  a  track,  so  that  the  concrete  can  be  dropped  directly  into 
place  from  the  mixer,  or  conveyed  to  place  by  an  endless  belt. 

On  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R.*  a  (rain  was  made  up  for 
preparing  and  depositing  concrete  for  retaining  walls.  Three  or  four 
cars  carried  the  stone,  sand,  and  cement,  and  from  these  the  materials 
were  conveyed  by  wheelbarrows  lo  the  mixing  car,  where  the  sand  and 
stone  were  measured,  dumped  into  the  mixer,  and  thence  on  to  a  belt 
conveyor  mounted  upon  a  swinging  steel  boom  like  a  derrick  boom,  which 
deposited  at  any  point  within  derrick  swing.  The  train  was  hauled  by 
the  winding  drum  on  the  same  engine  which  operated  the  mixer,  a  cable 
running  ahead  to  an  anchor  or  "dead-man"  in  the  ground. 

In  building  a  dam  at  Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q.,t  tracks  were  laid  just  above 
and  below  the  site  of  the  dam  and  parallel  to  it,  and  a  traveling  platform 
containing  the  mixer  was  constructed  so  as  to  straddle  the  dam.  The 
mixer  discharged  the  concrete  into  the  upper  end  of  a  tube  fitted  with  a 
o  that  it  could  be  deposited  directly  on  any 
part  of  the  dam. 

Aatomatic  Hea8tir«ra  tor  Oonctet«  Ha- 
terisb.  The  accurate  measuring  of  concrete 
materials  by  mechanical  means  has  not 
been  extensively  developed.  One  difficulty, 
if  methods  of  volumes  are  employed,  lies  in 
the  inaccuracy  of  measuring  cement  by 
volume. 

One  patented  device  consists  of  several 
drums,  one  for  each  material,  placed  di- 
rectly under  the  bins  containing  the  cement, 
sand,  and  stone,  and  rotating  upon  the  same 
horizontal  shaft.  The  quantity  of  each  ma- 
terial is  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  gates 
in  the  bins  and  by  the  speed  of  rotation. 

Another   machine    delivers    the    different 
materials  through  separate  troughs  contain- 
ing .Archimedean  screws. 
Another  type  of  measuring  machine,  the  working  of  which  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.   105,  consi.sts  of  one  or  more  bottomless  storage  cylinders,  from 
under  which  the  material  flows  out  on  lo  revolving  discs  or  tables,  and 
is  peeled  off  by  stationary'  adjustable  knifes  which  rest  upon  the  discs 

*Eniiner'ing  Nrwi,  Feb.  18,  1901,  p.  149. 
^Ei-gii-arini  \cwi.  May  7,  1905,  p.  +i>J. 
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and  project  into  each  material  a  dbtance  determined  by  the  qtiantily  of 
each  required. 

A  partially  automatic  measuring  arrangement  was  emplofed  on  one 
section  of  the  Boston  Subway,  in  1896.  Each  material  tdl  into  a  dosed 
chute  arranged  with  gates  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  enclose  the  required 
volume,  whence  it  dropped  into  a  hopper  above  the  mixer. 

Proportioning  by  Weigl^i.  Attention  has  been  called  on  pag^  317  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  cement,  but  also  sand,  stone,  and  gravel,  can  be  mace 
accurately  proportioned  by  weighing  than  by  volume  measurement  When 
a  large  amount  of  concrete  is  to  be  mixed,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  appantus 
for  weighing  each  material  in  such  a  way  that  less  labor  will  be  required 
than  for  proportioning  by  volume.  The  first  cost  of  the  scales  may  often 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  accuracy  in  proportioning,  whidi 
permits  of  leaner  mixtures,  while  at  the  same  time  greater  uniformity  is 
assured. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  authors  predict  that  engineers  will  gradually 
recognize  the  advantage  of  proportioning  by  weight.  In  most  cases  ex- 
cessive cost  may  prohibit  the  use  of  standard  scales,  but  if  the  matcraih 
are  accurately  screened  and  subdivided,  the  relative  weights  of  each  on 
the  same  job  will  be  so  nearly  constant  that  the  weighing  can  be  performed 
by  a  simple  system  of  counterweights  and  levers.  With  properiy  con- 
structed gates  to  the  bins  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  their  auto- 
matic  closing  after  the  required  weight  of  each  material  had  been  received 
in  the  hopper. 

Measurements  by  weight  are  employed  to  excellent  advantage  by  War- 
Ten  Brothers  Company  at  their  various  plants  where  the  materials,  which 
consist  of  stone,  sand,  and  binding  material,  are  prepared  for  their  bitu- 
minous macadam  pavement.  Eight  bins  containing  aggregates  of  different 
coarseness  drop  their  materials  through  gates  into  a  hopper  which  forms 
the  platform  of  the  scales  and  is  located  directly  above  the  mixer.  The 
scale-l^am  is  compound,  with  as  many  arms  as  there  are  ingredients  to 
l)e  weighed,  and  each  of  the  arms  has  a  sliding  weight  and  a  stop  so  ar- 
ranp;ed  that  the  sliding  weight  can  be  moved  only  to  the  point  on  the  beam 
which  will  balance  the  re(]uirc(l  weight  of  one  of  the  materials.  WTien  the 
>li(ling  weights  are  all  at  zero  and  the  hopper  is  empty,  the  scale  balances. 
The  weight  on  one  of  the  arms  is  moved  out  by  the  laborer  who  operates 
the  apparatus  until  it  comes  to  the  stop  fixed  at  the  jK)int  corresponding 
to  the  weight  of  the  material  to  be  used  from  a  certain  bin.  The  gate  of 
this  bin  is  opened,  and  the  material  allowed  to  run  into  the  hopper  until 
the  scale  balances.     The  weight  on  the  next  lever  is  then  slid  out,  and  the 
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second  material  deposited  in  like  manner  upon  the  first.  When  all  the 
materials  are  thus  weighed,  the  entire  mass  is  dropped  into  the  mixer 
below. 

CONCRETE  PLANTS 

The  design  of  the  plant  for  handling  the  raw  materials  and  the  concrete 
usually  has  more  to  do  with  an  economical  production  than  the  type  of 
the  mixing  machine.  The  plant  should  be  drawn  or  sketched  on  paper 
suid  accurate  estimates  made  of  its  cost  and  the  expense  of  operation,  so 
as  to  determine  whether  the  volume  of  concrete  is  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  its  installation.  The  authors  have  occasionally  seen  expensive 
machinery,  which  could  not  be  readily  transported  to  another  job,  installed 
on  a  section  of  work  where,  because  of  the  small  total  volume  of  concrete 
and  on  account  of  its  distribution,  hand-mixing  was  really  more  economical. 

It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  of  any  plant  must  be  determined  by 
local  conditions,  such  as  the  contour  of  the  ground,  the  distance  from 
which  the  raw  materials  are  transported,  and  the  class  of  construction. 
A  description  of  several  plants,  successful  and  economical  in  operation, 
may  afford  suggestions  for  other  work.  The  illustrations  are  intended  to 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  gang  and  conveying  machinery  rather  than 
the  type  of  mixer. 

Platform  over  Blixer.  A  common  practice  with  mixers  of  various 
types,  where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  permits,  and  where  the 
quantity  to  be  laid  does  not  warrant  the  introduction  of  bins  or  machinery 
for  handling  the  aggregate,  is  to  locate  the  platform  for  measuring  materials 
directly  above  the  mixer.  When  ready  they  are  shoveled  through  a  hole 
in  the  planking  into  the  machine.  One  gang  of  men  can  measure  and 
spread  the  materials  for  a  batch  while  another  is  shoveling  it  in.  If  the 
mixer  is  run  as  a  batch  machine,  the  materials  may  be  measured  directly 
into  a  hopper  above  it. 

A  Central  Plant.  The  establishment  of  a  central  plant  from  which  the 
mixed  concrete  may  be  hauled  to  various  points  as  required  may  be 
economical  in  some  cities  or  large  towns.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,*  for  concrete,  and  is  employed  in  many  places  for  tar 
and  asphalt  paving.  The  plant  may  be  located  at  a  gravel  bank  or  stone 
crusher,  or  near  a  railroad  siding,  permanent  machinery  [)rovided  which 
will  mix  the  concrete  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  could  be  done  bv  hand- 
mixing,  and  the  concrete  hauled  in  carts  to  the  work  at  but  slightly  higher 
cost  than  the  hauling  of  the  dry  materials,     Most  Portland  cement  con- 

*Eri'^ineering  Yeas  March  lo,  1904,  p.  231. 
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rele  will  not  be  injured  (see  page  157)  if  laid  within  an  hour  or  two 
iter  mixing. 

Ohadmitown  Bridge  Pier.  An  economical  handling  of  materials  and 
roncrete,  where  the  only  machinery'  was  the  concrete  mixer,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  X06,  which  illustrates  the  building  of  the  foundation  for  the  draw  pier 
>f  the  Charlestown  Bridge,  Boston.*  The  gravel  and  sand  were  brought 
)n  scows  and  deposited  so  near  to  the  mixer  as  to  require  only  a  short 
ihrow  or  wheelbarrow  haul,  and  were  then  measured  by  shovelfuls,  as 
described  on  page  355.  Eight  wheelbarrow  men,  in  single  file,  conveyed 
the  concrete  from  the  paddle  mixer,  which  is  shown  just  to  the  right  of 
the  central  mast,  along  the  circular  run,  then  on  to  the  turn-table  to  the 
:hute  for  depositing  it  under  water.  The  entire  gang  consisted  of  some 
thirty-five  men,  and  when  working  steadily  they  laid  at  the  rate  of  about 
170  cubic  yards  of  concrete  in  ten  hours,  which  may  be  considered  a 
maximum  output  for  a  machine  of  this  character,  the  more  usual  quantity 
being  from  75  to  100  cubic  yards  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  method  of 
depositing  concrete  from  the  chute  is  described  on  page  394. 

Htorard  Btadinm.t  At  the  Harvard  Stadium  the  builders,  the  Aber- 
thaw  Construction  Company,  erected  a  movable  tower  on  each  side  of 
the  site,  and  the  buckets  of  concrete  and  the  seat  slabsj  were  then  taken 
[run  cars  and  conveyed  by  the  cable  suspended  between  the  towers  to 
the  point  where  they  were  needed. 

GUeopae  River  Dam.  In  mixing  concrete  for  a  dam  across  the  Chic- 
jpec  River  in  Massachusetts,  the  contractors  utilized  a  portion  of  the 
excavation  by  locating  their  mixer  against  a  bank  and  building  out  over 
it  a  covered  platform  containing  the  hopper  from  which  the  materials 
:ould  be  dropped  directly  into  the  mixer.  Stone  from  the  excavation  was 
mished  and  elevated  to  storage  bins,  whence  it  was  hauled  by  carts  holding 
*xactly  the  quantity  required  for  a  batch,  and  dumped  directly  into  the 
bopper  above  the  mixer.  The  sand  was  measured  and  wheeled  to  the 
bopper  in  an  iron  vehicle  consisting  of  a  bucket  set  on  two  large  wheels 
ivhich  dumped  into  the  h()j)j)er  by  rotating  on  its  axis.  The  cement  was 
emptied  on  top  of  the  sand.  One  batch  was  mixing  in  the  machine  while 
inother  was  being  emptied  into  the  h<)p[>er,  and  thus  twenty  batches  could 
be  handled  per  hour.  The  concrete  was  dumj^ed  from  the  mixer  into 
::arts  which  conveved  it  to  the  dam. 

Oambridge  Electric  Light  Station.    A    portable    mixing    plant   em- 

♦Sixth  Annual  Report  Bo<.ti)n  Transit  Commission,  1900. 
tS:?c  Frontispiece. 
tSre  page  470. 
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ployed  on  ihe  Camhrklgc  (Mass.)  Klectric  Light  Station  U  shown  in  Fig, 
107.  The  special  fealure  of  the  arr.ingemenl  is  ihe  framework  conlaiain|[ 
ihe  mixer.  This  ma>  be  taken  up  by  the  derrick,  which  sImi  sujiplinit 
with  raw  malenal--  and  nio\ed  in  a  few  minutes  to  any  other  podtjoa 
within  deiriclw  swin^,  ao  that  the  concrete  can  be  drtipped  from  the  mi«» 
close  to  i>r  directh  upon  the  plaie  where  it  is  required. 

East   Boston   Tunnel     1  or  medsurini;  m^iterials  brought  In  (vs  h> 
Ihc  wiirk,  lh(   iiinirutor>  fur  "iir    if  the  entrance  aectioos  oE  the  £ut 


\Suf.ibi.) 


Boston  Tunnel  employed  a  derrick  bucket.  The  stone  was  fifSl  I  ._  , 
to  a  height  delermined  by  a  gage,  then  the  sand  was  shoveled  on  loji rtit 
and  struck  off  with  a  rlilTereni  gugc,  anil  finally  ihe  rcquirc<J  numlicr  ol 
bags  of  ctment  emptied  on  top  of  the  sand.  The  bucket  w 
dcmVk  -.\ui\  diimjicl  into  a  duplex  mixer. 

Oambridge  Bridge  Piers.     U'hen  the  quantity  of  concrete  t 
warrants  the  installation  of  the  necess;iry  machinery,  economy  i 
that  the  stone  and  sand  shall  not  be  handled  at  all  by  laborers.    If  the 
stone  is  crushed  on  the  spot,  it  ma}'  be  mlMKl  lo  bins  above  the  miur 
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3y  bucket  elevators  or  belt  conveyors,  while  a  similar  plan  for  elevalinj^ 
lie  material  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  followed  where  gravel  is 
ised.  In  building  the  substructure  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  Hoston, 
Mass.,*  the  concrete  plant  v;as  located  on  a  pier  resting  on  piles.  The 
gravel  for  the  concrete  was  dredged  from  the  harbor  and  dumiK'd  from 
sCows  into  the  water  close  to  the  pier.  An  ** orange  f>eel "  bucket,  operated 
from  a  dredging  machine  on  a  scow,  lifted  the  gravel,  and  dropjKKl  it  into 
1  hopper  whence  it  ran  by  graN-ity  upon  the  combination  inclined  screen 
described  on  page  334,  which  separated  the  sand,  pebbles,  and  the  coarse 
waste  material.  Bucket  elevators  raised  the  sand  and  pebbles  to  l)ins 
above  the  mixer,  and  from  the  bins,  which  were  V-shaped,  the  materials 
fell  by  gravity  into  the  measuring  hoppers.  These  were  arranged  in  two 
sets,  an  essential  requirement  for  maximum  output,  so  that  one  l>at<h 
could  be  measured  while  another  was  being  droi)ped  into  the  mixer.  Thr 
barrels  of  cement  were  brought  from  the  cement  shed  by  a  horizontal 
endless  chain,  opened  on  the  ground  under  the  mixer,  and  then  thrisr 
barrels,  enough  for  one  batch,  were  raised  at  one  time  by  a  bucket  elevat«-»f 
to  one  of  the  hoppers  over  the  mixer. 

WiUimm8biirg  Bridge  Pier.  A  method  of  measuring  the  material  ii- 
cars  was  adopted  in  building  one  of  the  anchorages  of  the  Kasl  Kiv«-i 
Bridge,  New  York.  The  cement  and  sand  were  stored  in  bins,  and  iell 
by  gravity  into  cars  whose  capacities  were  equal,  res[)cctively,  to  the  voIimi* 
of  stone  and  sand  required  for  a  batch.  Between  the  tracks  ui^>n  wiuet 
these  cars  ran  were  two  holes  in  the  ground  into  each  of  which  ca^M  W 
lowered  a  box  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  one  batch  of  the  broken  st^>«*;,  mm< 
and  cement.  By  tipping  the  measuring  car  the  broken  stone  was  dlMm^ 
into  the  box,  the  sand  fell  from  another  car  through  a  tra[)  <I<><>r,  m^ii^ 
cement  was  dumped  in  from  the  bags.  After  filling,  the  1m>x  vfut  i 
by  a  derrick  and  dumped  into  the  mixer. 

Parsippany  Dike.     An  endless  rublx^r  belt  furnishes  an  cxojUttBtl 
for  handling  concrete  raw  materials  in  a  stationary  ])lai)t.     T» 
of  the  beh  should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  and  the  slope  IVJ  KMilT'lNrr. 
about  22°,  which  corres[)<)nds  to  2^  feet  horizontal  to  ofM?  iM^^i^>. 


Idlers  for  giving  the  proper  V'-shape  to  the  belt  are   sh< 
page  367. 

The  plan  in  Fig.  109,  pa<^e  366,  shows  the  design  by 
Fuller  of  a  plant  used  at  the  Par-ippany  Dike  of  the  \^09tfW^  * 
Supply  Co.,  N.  J.     The  sand  was  l^rouuht  to  the  bini^ 


i$0*^ 


♦For  full  description  sec  article  by  SanforJ  E.  Thompson  in  Engiit$0§tl$  W^ 

}.  282. 
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i  crusher  In  wagons.     A  bell  conveyor  deli\ered  the  crushed  stone  lo 

he  bins.     At  the  outlet  of  each  l>in  a  measuring  hopper  (shown  in  a 

■  uil  section,  in  Fig.  109),  containing  about  8  cubic  feet,  received  the 

jnd    or   slone   from    the    bin,   and    at    the  ring  of  a  bell  ihe  proper 

intity  of  each  material  for  one  batch  of  concrete  was  dropped  Upon 

\  conveying  belt.     The  cement  was  emptied  from  bags  on  top  of  the 

I  and  stone  as  they  were  carried  past  the  cement  shed.    The  bin 

■  the  mixer  had  two  hoppers.     As  soon  ai  a  batch  was  delivered 

ttiopper  No,  i,  the  bell  was  rung  again  and  another  batch  started  into 

■  No  a,  and  while  this  w-^s  filling  No.  1  batch  was  dumped  into 


nukvflll's  Island  Bridge  PisTB,  At  a  plant  of  ^mewhat  similar  de- 
■ign  buih  for  the  piers  of  the  HlackweU's  Itiland  Bridge,  N.  Y..  the  sand 
i  stone  were  measured  in  cars  running  on  a  truck  below  the  bins,  so  that 
r  could  be  moved  from  one  giile  to  another  and  discharged  at  any 
bt  through  trap  doors  on  to  the  belt  between  the  rails.  The  stone  was 
i  up  from  the  crusher  by  another  belt  to  the  top  of  the  bins,  where 
1  oS  the  belt  on  to  an  inclined  screen,  and  rolled  into  a  bin,  while 
fcdtist,  i>assing  through,  dropped  on  to  another  short  belt  which  carried 
>  another  bin  lu  be  used  as  sand. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 
DEPOSITING  CONCRETE 

The  actual  handling  and  placing  of  the  concrete  after  it  has  been  mixed, 
and  the  construction  of  forms  for  ordinary  mass  work,  are  treated  in  this 
chapter.  Forms  for  building  construction  and  conduit  construction  are 
illustrated  in  subsequent  chapters  on  these  subjects. 

Since  the  introduction  of  concrete  into  engineering  construction,  the 
opinions  of  engineers  regarding  the  best  methods  of  placing  it  have  com- 
pletely changed.  For  water-tight  work  or  for  the  strongest  construction 
it  is  now  recognized  that  the  concrete  should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible 
one  single  solid  mass  of  stone  with  no  joints,  and  it  b  the  usual  practice, 
although  not  universal,  to  specify  a  ** quaking,"  jelly-like  consistency, 
while  many  authorities  go  still  further  and  require  water  enough  to  be 
** mushy"  or  sloppy.  Formerly,  for  all  classes  of  work,  concrete  was 
mixed  but  slightly  more  moist  than  damp  earth  and  laid  in  alternate  blocb 
6  to  12  inches  thick.  Then,  after  hardening,  the  forms  were  removed, 
and  the  spaces  between  filled  in. 

HANDLING  AND  TRANSPORTING  CONCRETE 

In  handling  and  transporting  concrete,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  stones  from  the  mortar.  In  hand-mixed  concrete, 
especially  for  thin  walls  requiring  the  stuff  to  be  carried  in  buckets,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  allow  the  stones  to  separate  on  the  mixing  platform  so 
that  a  lot  of  them  fall  together  when  cleaning  up  the  last  shovelfuls. 

With  the  modern  slow-setting  cement,  and  in  view  of  the  accepted  belief 
that  some  time  may  elapse  after  mixing  without  injury  to  the  work,  there 
is  less  difficulty  than  formerly  in  handling  the  concrete,  and  it  can  be  readily 
trans[)orted  to  a  considerable  distance.  Moreover,  a  wet  mixture  is  much 
easier  to  handle,  because  the  stones  do  not  so  readily  separate  from  the 
mass. 

The  usual  vehicle  for  transporting  hand-mixed  concrete  is  a  wheel- 
barrow. For  machine-mixed  concrete,  derricks  are  suitable  if  the  mass  ii 
concentrated  near  the  mixer,  otherwise  cars  running  on  a  track,  or  in  some 
<ascs  wai^^ons,  alTonl  a  means  of  conveyance.  A  combination  of  car  and 
derrick  work  is  readily  effeclcd  by  using  flat  cars  with  derrick  buckets  or 
trays  u|)on  them.     Galvanized  iron  buckets  are  sometimes  useful  when 
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building  by  hand  a  high,  thin  wall.  A  bucket  elevator  is  a  poor  contrivance 
for  elevating  concrete.  The  mortar  sticks  to  the  buckets  and  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  concrete  separate  as  it  is  thrown  from  them. 

Volume  and  Weight  of  Loose  Concrete.  The  volume  and  weight  of 
loose  concrete  is  of  importance  in  designing  the  implements  or  vehicles  for 
transporting  it  and  in  estimating  the  quantities  which  can  be  handled  under 
diflferent  conditions.  The  weight  of  well-proportioned  concrete  after 
setting,  as  stated  on  page  3,  generally  ranges  from  143  to  155  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.  When  green,  it  will  weigh,  after  ramming,  slightly  more  than  this, 
say  from  150  to  160  lb.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot  loose,  that  is,  in  the 
vehicle  which  transports  it  from  the  mixer  to  place,  depends  largely  upon 
the  consistency.  If  mixed  very  wet,  it  will  settle  down  to  very  nearly 
the  volume  it  has  after  it  is  placed,  perhaps  within  5%  of  it;  but  if  of  dry 
consistency,  the  volume  of  the  rammed  mass  is  apt  to  be  as  much  as  25% 
less  than  the  loose.  A  fair  average  weight  of  loose  concrete  may  be  es- 
timated, then,  at  about  140  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  or  1.9  tons  per  cubic  yard, 
when  mixed  wet,  and  120  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  or  1.6  tons  per  cubic  yard, 
when  mixed  dry.  The  weights  and  volumes  vary,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
portions used  in  the  mixture  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  in  the 
aggregate,  but  for  rough  estimates  these  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  volumes  of  loose  mixed  concrete  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  rammed 
concrete,  based  on  the  above  percentages,  are  28  cu.  ft.  of  a  very  wet 
mixture  and  36  cu.  ft.  of  a  dry  mixture. 

The  volume  of  concrete  contained  in  an  iron  wheelbarrow  load  of  average 
size  is  1.9  cu.  ft.  place  measurement.  A  large  load  is  about  2.2  cu.  ft. 
place  measurement.    Further  data  is  given  in  Chapter  I,  page  9. 

A  single  cart  on  ordinary  construction  roads  will  carry  about  half  a 
batch  of  concrete  of  average  proportions,  which  may  be  assumed  as  i 
barrel  cement  to*  2  J  barrels  sand  to  5  barrels  stone,  while  with  a  properly 
constructed  cart  which  will  not  overflow  or  leak,  50%  mere  than  this,  or 
about  three-quarters  of  a  batch,  can  be  drawn  over  macadam  and  paved 
streets. 

DEPOSITING  CONCRETE  ON  LAND 

The  methods  which  may  be  selected  for  depositing  concrete  depend 
largely  upon  its  consistency.  If  mixed  wet,  it  can  be  dropped  vertically 
to  any  depth  or  passed  through  an  inclined  trough  or  chute.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stones  in  a  dry  mixture,  that  is,  of  damp  earth  consistency,  will 
separate  from  the  mortar  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

To  prevent  the  ingredients  separating  when  passing  down  an  incline,  if 
the  mixture  is  not  plastic  enough  to  prevent  the  stones  running  away  from 
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the  mortar,  a  pipe  with  a  hopper  top  and  comi>osed  of  two  nr  more  tele- 
scoping sections  about  15  inches  in  diameter  is  often  employed.  In  such 
a  case,  the  pipe  must  be  often  moved  or  the  material  shoveled  away  imme- 
diately, lo  prevent  Its  forming  a  high  cone.  Sometimes  il  is  convenient  to 
run  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  into  a  hopper  with  a  gate  at  its  mouth,  u 
the  concrete  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  vehicle,  while  the  pipe  andl 
are  kept  continually  full.* 

The  tllustralion  in  Fii;,  wo  shims  at  b"w  llal  a  -lope  concrett  « 


—  JJc|>osilinR  Coiictftc  through  n  Trough,     (.?«  /.  370.)   ^ 


will  run  through  an  open   trough.     The  ] 
actual  construction  photograph  of  the  Jersey  Cily  Water  Sur 
duil,  and  shows  the  concrete  flowing  directly   fmm   the  tab 
crown  of  the  arch.     Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  the  engineer,  t 
when  the  concrete  is  mixed  of  exactly  the  consLsIency  he  I 
ensily  run  through  an  iron  trough  15  inches  wide  by4inchesdN 
a  slope  of  8  feet  horizontal  to  i  foot  vertical. 
Fur  water-tight  work  ur  for  maximum  strength  the  it>ncreie  s 

•Bili'rfi't  -Vmti,  D«.  J5.  1901,  p.  517- 
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iced  sn  as  I"  form  n  monolith.    To  Ho  this  on  a  large  structure  Iwo  or 

:  shifts  are  employed  in  iwenty-four  hours,  so  that  no  portion  of  the 

commences  to  set  until  fresh  concrete  has  been  laid  on  fop  of  it.    In 

k  large  reservoir  wall  nt  Little  Falls.  Xew  JerM;y,  buill  en  masse  lo  sustain 

0  feet  head  of  water,  the  only  point  where  the  moisture  appeared  on  the 
nrface  was  al  a  layer  where  the  work  was  stopped  for  one  hour  at  noon. 

1  most  stniciures  it  is  pos-^hle  to  divide  the  work  into  sections,  each  of 
fcich  is  a  monolith.    Monolithic  construction  is  necessary  for  columns, 

s  and  lloors. 

i  lipping  car  for  conveying  concrete  on  a  track  and  dumping  it  into 
s  shown  in  ¥\e.  111. 


F1.1.  n[.- Dumping  Car.     (.V«;».  371.) 

Bn  a  thin  wall  in  a  slniclure  requiring  especial  care,  such  as  a  tank,  it 
T  be  advisable  to  shovel  llic  concrete  from  ihe  wheelbarrows.  Stones 
It  tend  to  separate  can  be  thus  mixed  in  with  the  morlar  in  the  wheel- 
t  and  a  very  thin  layer  formed  in  the  molds,  so  that  even  if  the 
e  is  mised  very  Ihin  liie  miTlar  cannot  run  off  from  the  stones. 

0ON8X8TEM0T  OF  OOMORETE 


'.  tenns  for  specifying  the  consistency,  or  degree  of  plasticity,  of   I 
hlfy  mixed  concrete  are  variously  used  by  different  engineers.    In  this 
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treatise  the  term  dry  mixture  is  applied  to  concrete  of  the  consistenq-  of 
damp  earth,  from  which  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  only  after  prolonged 
ramming,  S.nd  then  simply  in  a  glistening  film.  A  medium  or  quakin§ 
mixture  means  a  tenacious,  jelly-like  consistency,  which  shakes  on  ramming. 
A  very  wet  or  mushy  mixture  is  one  which  will  not  support  the  weight  of 
a  man  and  into  which  an  ordinary  rammer  will  sink  of  its  own  weight; 
it  will  run  off  a  shovel  unless  shoveled  very  quickly,  and  will  spread  out 
and  settle  to  a  level  surface  after  wheeling  about  25  feet  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

The  proper  consistency,  or  wetness,  of  concrete  is  a  disputed  point  among 
engineers,  some  still  holding  to  the  very  dry  mixture,  while  others  prefer 
one  nearly  as  liquid  as  grout.  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  tests  and  of  prac- 
tical experience,  the  authors  advocate  var\nng  the  consistency  according 
to  the  class  of  work,  and  present  the  following  general  conclusions: 

Medium  or  quaking  concrete  is  adapted  for  ordinary  mass  con- 
crete, such  as  foundations,  heavy  walls,  large  arches,  piers,  and  abutments. 

Very  wet  or  mushy  concrete  is  suitable  for  rubble  concrete  and  for  re- 
inforced concrete,  such  as  thin  building  walls,  columns,  floors,  conduits, 
and  tanks. 

Dry  concrete  may  be  employed  in  dry  locations  for  mass  foundations 
which  must  withstand  severe  compressive  strain  within  one  month  after 
placing,  provided  it  is  carefully  spread  in  layers  not  over  6  inches  thick  and 
is  thoroughly  rammed. 

The  experiments  of  the  authors  show  that  while  dry  concrete,  ver}' 
carefully  mixed  and  rammed,  is  stronger  on  short  time  tests,  medium 
mixtures  will  attain  nearly  equal  strength  in  six  months'  time.  One  of 
the  arguments  against  very  dry  mixtures  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
uniform  consistency.  Occasional  batches  will  invariably  be  too  dr}',  and 
it  is  impossible  with  ordinary  care  in  j^lacing  and  ramming  to  avoid  visible 
voids  or  [dockets  of  stone  which  form  weak  places  and  allow  the  penetra- 
tion of  water. 

The  1903  s})ecit'ications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintcnance-of-Way  Association  are  as  follows: 

The  concrete  shall  he  of  such  consistency  that  when  dumped  in  place 
it  will  not  re(|uire  tamj)in,i^;  it  shall  he  spaded  down  and  tamped  sufficiently 
to  level  off  and  will  then  quake  freely  like  jelly,  and  be  wet  enough  on  top 
to  roc^uire  the  use  of  rubber  hoots  l)y  the  workmen. 

A  very  wet  mixture  is  more  suitable  for  rubble  concrete  or  concrete 
rubble  because  the  lart^e  stones  more  readily  settle  into  place  and  bed 
themselves.     In  thin  walls  xery  wet  concrete  can  be  more  easily  "joggled" 
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into  position  so  as  to  conform  to  the  molds  and  give  a  smooth  surface. 
The  use  of  a  mixture  sufficiently  wet  to  flow  under  and  around  riietal  rein- 
forcement has  been  found  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton  (see  p.  428)  to  be 
one  of  the  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  the  metal. 

Stone  pockets  may  occur  even  with  very  wet  concrete  because  of  the 
mortar  running  away  from  the  stones.  This  may  appear  an  imaginary 
danger  to  many  users  of  concrete  who  have  never  employed  a  very  wxt 
consistency,  but  the  authors  have  seen  concrete  mixed  with  too  much  water, 
which  after  setting  and  the  removal  of  the  forms  had  the  appearance  of 
being  mixed  too  dry.     In  their  opinion,  however,  the  limit  of  wetness  for 

many  classes  of  work  is  not  reached  until  there  is 
so  much  water  that  with  ordinary  care  in  hand- 
mixing  it  cannot  be  made  to  incorporate  with  the 
other  materials. 


RAMMING  OR  PUDDLINO 

The  method  of  compacting  the  concrete  or 
forcing  out  the  air  after  placing,  and  the  kind 
of  tools  to  employ  for  this,  depend  upon  the  con- 
sistency of  the  material. 

In  concrete  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
the  thickness  of  layers  is  usually  specified  at  6  to 
10  inches,  the  former  being  the  most  common,  but 
with  a  very  wet  or  mushy  concrete  12  to  15 
inches  may  be  placed  at  once,  the  chief  object 
being  to  expel  bubbles  of  air  by  puddling  or 
joggling.  In  using  ver)'  wet  concrete  there  is 
danger  of  too  much  ramming,  which  results  in 
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Fig.  1 12.- Rammers  for   wedging  the  stones  together  and  forcing  the  finer 

Dry  Concrete.     {See  material,  the  sand  and  cement,  to  the  surface. 
P'  373-) 

The  style  of  rammers  ordinarily  used  for  dry 
mixed  or  medium  concrete  are  similar  to  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  112. 
The  style  on  the  left  of  the  figure  is  the  ordinar)'  type,  and  on  the  right 
is  a  style  convenient  for  use  close  to  the  forms. 

The  rammer  shown  in  Fig.  113,  page  374,  which  weighs  about  8 
pounds,  is  the  design  of  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller  for  ver\'  wet  or  mushy 
concrete.  The  handle  may  be  lengthened,  as  shown,  by  screwing  a  pipe 
coupling  on  to  the  wood. 

A  "post-hole"  tamping  bar  with  iron  shoe,  shown  in  Fig.  114,  has  been 
successfully  used  by  the  authors  for  mushy  concrete.     A  piece  of  2  by 
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3-inch  studding  cut  to  the  required  length  and  smoothed  off  so  as  to  be 
readily  grasped  by  the  hands  is  also  a  serviceable  tool. 

A  pneumatic  rammer  built  on  the  principle  of  i 
pneumatic  riveting  machine,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
115,  has  been  used  upon  dry  mixed  concrete  with 
fair  success. 

Mr.  Rafter  and  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Fulton  have  (to- 
signed  a  rammer  based  on  the  principle  of  the  steam 
drill  which  is  arranged  upon  a  traveling  carriage 
resting  upon  cross  girders  which  run  on  tracks.  A 
speed  of  from  400  to  600  strokes'  per  minute  may  be 
maintained  with  from  4  to  5  horse-power.  For 
I      H  ramming  street  pavements,  it  should  cover  600  to 

'       "■  800  linear  feet  of  a  street  30  to  40  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Neher,  an  advocate  of  wet  con- 
crete, replies  to  an  inquiry  of  the  authors  in  regard  to 
rammers,  as  follows: 


WOOD 


OAST  INOM 


PLAN 


I  am  governed  so  much  by  conditions  that  I  use 
no  standard  tool,  the  principle  being  to  use  a  wedge 
shaped  rammer  of  some  kind.     For  the  face  of  the 
^^r';  ^  V^'"^.^'""^^''^^^^  work  nothing  appears  much   better  than  a  common 

Mushv       Concrete.  1  tu-     •  r   1    •  u*         u      i       *  *u.t 

(Seep  iTx)  spade.     1  his  IS  useful  m  pushmg  back  stones  thai 

have  separated  from  the  mass,  and  also  can  be  u>eo 
to  select  the  softer  and  finer  portions  of  the  mass 
and  place  at  the  face,  while  working  the  spade  up 
and  .down  along  the  face  until  it  is  thoroughly 
filled.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pry  with  the 
s[)ade,  as  it  will  spring  the  form  outward  unless  ex- 
cessively strong. 

In  narrow  forms  where  a  man  cannot  stand  in  the 
concrete,  a  piece  of  2-inch  by  3-inch  scantling,  — 
with  the  upper  |)()rtion  rounded  to  make  a  con- 
venient grip  and  the  tamping  end  wedge-shaped, 
--  of  a  length  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  form, 
is  loiivenicnt  and  cheap. 

In  heavy  mass  work    I  prefer  this  same  form  of 

rammer  to  the  onh'nary   type,    and    thoroughly    in- 

(()rj)orate  the  different  deposits  together,  avoiding  as 

much  as  possiMe  a  smooth,  tiat  finish,  so  frequently 

insisted  on.      1  consider  the  use  of  the  term   ''layers'* 

as  (iescril)in^  iu>t  wlial  vuu  do  not  want.      I  deposit       _,  o  _^^ 

,  .       ■     ,  ,  '%!        F'G.  114.— Rammer 

as  much    cone  rete    in    a    form    as    the    rammer   will      j^^  Mushy  Concrttf. 

penetrate    and    enter  into   the   deposit   below.     The  {See.  p.  373.) 
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amount  will  thus  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  form  and  method  of 
filling. 

In  elevator  foundations  we  have  filled  columns  3  feet  by  11  feet  by  22  feet 
high  in  five  hours,  dumping  14  cubic  feet  at  a  time,  and  not  trimming,  but 
shoving  the  rammer  through  the  mass.  The  work  is  absolutely  free  from 
voids. 


Labor  •of  Bamming.  The  number  of  men  required  for  leveling  and 
ramming  concrete  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  mass. 

In  the  table  of  concrete  data 
in  Chapter  I,  page  9,  we  have 
specified  1 1  cubic  yards  as  the 
work  of  an  average  man  in  ten 
hours,  including  both  leveling 
the  material  as  it  is  dumped  from 
barrows  and  the  actual  ram- 
ming. This  figure  is  based 
upon  actual  records  of  a  large 
number  of  jobs  where  the 
concrete  was  laid  of  the  medium 
consistency  most  commonly 
employed  in  ordinary  mass 
work.  Similarly,  a  large  day's 
work  is  placed  at  16  cubic 
yards.  Mr.  George  W.  Rafter 
writes  the  authors  that  4  cubic 
yards  is  about  an  average  day's 
work  for  an  Italian  laborer  on 
dry  mixed  concrete.  Mr.  Neher 
estimates  for  ordinary  conditions 
10  to  15  cubic  yards  of 
wet  concrete  per  man  per  day 
with  an  average  of  about  12 
cubic  yards  per  ten-hour  day.  Mr.  Fuller,  who  employs  a  still  wetter 
mixture,  considers  25  to  50  cubic  yards  a  day's  work  for  a  man  jog- 
gling. 

On  the  author's  basis  of  11  cubic  yards  per  day,  the  average  cost  of 
leveling  and  ramming  mass  concrete  with  labor  at  $1.50  per  day,  allowing 
for  superintendence  and  contractor's  profit,  is  about  18  cents  per  cubic 
yard.     For  a  4  or  6-inrh  wall  the  cost  may  be  two  or  three  times  this  figure. 


Fig.  115.— Pneumatic  Concrete  Rammer. 
(See  p.  374.) 
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BONDIHO  OLD  AHD  NEW  OONOBSTI 

In  a  foundation  or  other  structure  where  the  strain  is  chiefly  compics- 
sive,  the  surface  of  the  concrete  laid  on  the  previous  day  should  be  cleaned 
and  wet,  but  no  other  precaution  is  necessary.  Joints  in  walls  or  in  other 
locations  liable  to  tensile  stress  are  coated  with  mortar,  which  should  be 
richer  in  cement  than  the  mortar  in  the  concrete,  proportions  z:  a  being 
commonly  used. 

Some  engineers  spread  the  cement  dry  upon  the  wetted  surface  of  the 
old  concrete,  while  others  make  it  into  a  mortar;  the  latter  method  is 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  seal  the  joints  between  the  top  of  the  old  concrete 
and  the  bottom  of  the  raised  forms. 

The  adhesive  strength  of  cement  or  concrete  is  much  less  than  its  co- 
hesive strength,  hence  in  building  thin  walls  for  a  tank  or  other  work  which 
must  be  water-tight,  the  only  sure  method  is  to  lay  the  structure  as  a 
monolith,  that  is,  without  joints.  If  the  wall  is  to  withstand  water  pressure 
and  cannot  be  built  as  a  monolith,  both  horizontal  and  vertical  joints  must 
be  first  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  "laitance"  or  powdery  scum, 
wet,  and  then  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  either  neat  cement  or  i :  i 
mortar,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  As  an  added  precaution, 
one  or  more  square  or  V-shaped  sticks  of  timber,  say  4  or  6  inches  on  an 
edge,  may  be  imbedded  in  the  surface,  or  placed  vertically  at  the  end  of  a 
section,  of  the  last  mass  of  concrete  laid  each  day.  In  some  instances 
large  stones  have  been  partially  imbedded  in  the  mass  at  night  for  doweling 
the  new  work  next  dav. 

In  the  New  York  Subway,  work  was  commenced  with  no  provision  for 
bondinj^  horizontal  layers,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  more  or  less  seepage 
occurred,  and  in  one  case  where  a  large  arch  was  torn  down  the  division 
line  between  two  days'  work  was  distinctly  seen.  Accordingly,  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  concreting  a  tongue-and -grooved  joint  was  formed  by  a 
piece  of  timber  4  inches  s(|uare  partly  imbedded  in  the  top  layer.  This 
was  removed  before  resuming  work. 

Roughening  the  surface  after  ramming  or  before  placing  the  new  layer 
will  aid  in  bonding  the  old  and  new  concrete. 

CONTRACTION  JOINTS 

Temperature  changes  are  apt  to  pnMJuce  contraction  in  concrete  in  air 
because  in  temperate  climates  most  concrete  is  laid  during  the  warm 
season.  Moreover,  it  is  irenerally  recognized  that  while  setting  and  hard- 
ening in  air,  concretes  and  mortars  contract  for  a  pericxi. 

It  is  |)rol)al)le  that  this  contraction  may  l)e  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
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:ooling  of  the  cement,  which  when  setting  attains  a  high  temperature.* 
Phis  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  cracks  in  a  thin  building  wall, 
4  or  6  inches  thick,  open  up  within  a  few  weeks  after  being  placed,  while 
heavier  walls  may  not  crack  for  several  months.  The  concrete  in  the 
interior  of  a  mass  like  a  large  dam  cools  very  slowly,  and  records  at  the 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  dam  indicate  that  the  contraction  cracks  continue  to 
increase  in  width  for  several  years.  The  interior  of  a  large  mass  like 
this  is  but  slightly  afifected  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  the  cracks  are  but 
slightly  wider  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  an  ordinary  wall,  if  no  cracks 
occur  after  nine  months*  setting  there  is  no  further  danger,  although  after 
joints  once  form  they  will  var\'  in  width  with  the  variations  in  temperature. 

Contraction  in  concrete  walls  is  provided  for  by  forming  joints  at  inter- 
vals to  divide  the  wall  into  separate  sections,  and  confine  the  cracks  to 
straight  lines,  or  else  by  reinforcing  with  sufficient  steel  to  withstand 
shrinkage. 

Joints  in  vertical  walls  may  be  made  simply  by  placing  a  temporary 
dam  between  the  molds  to  remain  until  the  concrete  has  set,  when  it  is 
removed  and  the  next  section  is  filled  in.  In  a  reinforced  wall  rods  may 
be  run  through  holes  in  the  dam  if  it  is  desired  to  tie  the  two  sections 
together.  If  the  old  work  has  thoroughly  set  and  the  rods  project  only  a 
few  inches  into  the  new,  the  adhesion  between  the  old  and  new  work  will 
be  so  slight  that  a  joint  which  will  open  as  the  concrete  shrinks  will  be 
formed  at  the  desired  point.  For  bonding  the  two  sections,  a  V-shaped 
groove  may  be  molded  into  the  part  first  laid,  or  alternate  courses  may  be 
lapped  or  toothed  out.  A  water-tight  joint  may  be  made  by  leaving  a  slit 
about  one-half  inch  wide  and  filling  this  with  a  plastic  material,  one  of  the 
best  for  this  purpose  being  pure  asphalt  of  medium  hardness.  Lime  dust 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  asphalt.  Another  way  of  forming  a  joint  is 
to  insert  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper. 

In  building  the  concrete  filter  tanks  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  which  are 
15  by  24  feet  in  horizontal  area  and  rest  upon  concrete  girders,  the  walls 
of  adjoining  tanks  were  laid  on*  different  days,  and  thus  kept  separate 
from  each  other.  Contraction  is  provided  for  in  each  tank  by  sloping 
the  ledges  on  which  its  walls  rest,  so  that,  in  case  of  contraction,  they  will 
slide  without  crackini^. 

At  the  same  plantf  occasional  expansion  wells  or  vertical  openings  were 
built  the  entire  height  of  the  40-foot  retaining  wall,  to  confine  cracks  to 

♦See  p.  130, 

fTransactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  L,  p.  406. 
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these  places,  and  later,  in  cold  weather,  when  the  cracks  were  furthest  open, 
these  wells  were  filled  with  concrete. 

From  practical  experience  it  appears  that  heavy  walls  require  fewer  con- 
traction joints  than  light  ones.  In  concrete  retaining  wall  constructioa  in 
Chicago'!'  joints  formed  every  50  or  60  feet  opened  up  quite  noticeably  in 
cold  weather.  Where  the  walls  were  of  small  cross-section  a  hair  caudk 
appeared  half-way  between  the  joints,  tending  to  show  that  in  thin  wafli 
joints  should  be  provided  about  every  30  feet.  A  very  slight  reinfoccement, 
such  as  i-inch  rods,  spaced  18  inches  apart,  in  a  6-inch  wall,  tends  to  assist 
in  preventing  cracks.  The  authors  have  built  solid  walls  of  this  d^aiader 
over  60  feet  in  length  which  showed  no  cracks,  although  if  joints  were  left 
they  opened  up  slightly  during  hardening. 

The  Harvard  Stadium,  575  feet  in  net  length  or  1390  feet  measured 
around  the  U,  which  b  illustrated  in  our  frontispiece,  is  an  examjde  of  the 
[X)ssibility  of  providing  sufficient  steel  to  withstand  the  contraction  due  to 
hardening  and  temperature  changes. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Johnsonf  has  attempted  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  how 
to  prevent  contraction.  He  states  that  he  has  built  continuous  walls  300 
feet  long  and  8  inches  thick  wiiich  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  oa 
both  sides  for  a  year  and  are  in  perfect  condition.  He  considers  expan- 
sion joints  unnecessary  for  any  length  of  wall  if  prop)erly  constructed.  His 
theoretical  explanation  of  this  is  as  -ollows: 

Continuous  walls  will  crack  vertically  in  lengths  such  that  the  weight 
of  the  section  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  on  the  soil  is  equal  to 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  wall.  The  temperature  required  to  crack  the 
wall  in  these  lengths  is  that  temperature  requiring  a  shrinkage  in  excess  of 
the  ability  of  the  wall  to  stretch.  Now,  plain  concrete  can  stretch  wn' 
little  before  cracking.  But  concrete  thoroughly  reinforced  with  metal  can 
take  a  proportionate  elongation  of  .0018  before  cracks  will  be  developed. 

The  maximum  shrinkage  that  would  l)c  required  could  not  be  due  to 
a  fall  in  temperature  of  more  than  125  degrees.  The  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  concrete  is  .0000055,  which  for  125  degrees  becomes  .0007  per  unit 
of  length,  or  less  than  one-half  the  ability  of  the  reinforced  concrete  to 
stretch.  No  crack,  therefore,  could  be  produced  with  a  fall  in  temperature 
of  less  than  250  degrees,  which,  of  course,  would  be  impossible  to  realize  in 
practice. 

The  quantity  of  metal  used  should  be  enough  to  equal  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  ("oncrete  at  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal.  Calling  the  tensile  strength 
of  stone  concrete  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  elastic  limit  of  the 

♦Prof.  W.  D.  Prncr  in  Journal  Wcitrrn  S<Kicty  of  Engineers,  Vol.  VI,  p.  563. 
■\Railroad  (iazetttt  March  13,  1903,  p.  184. 
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steel  55  oc»*  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  number  of  square  inches  of  steel 
required  would  be  —  of  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  wall 
section. 

Prof.  William  D.  Pence,  by  very  careful  experiments  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, in  1899  to  iQoijf  determined  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete  in 
air  from  changes  of  temperature  to  be  0.0000055  P^r  each  degree  Fahrenheit. 
He  experimented  with  Portland  cement  concrete  mixed  in  proportions 
1:2:4  broken  stone  and  1:2:4  gravel.  The  apparatus  was  designed  to 
give  extremely  accurate  results,  and  the  variation  in  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  different  tests  was  from  0.0000052  to  0.0000057  per  degree 
Fahrenheit.  Two  brands  of  Portland  cement  were  employed,  and  in  the 
broken  stone  concrete,  two  different  stones.  The  average  result  for  the 
gravel  concrete  was  0.0000054  per  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  for  the  broken 
stone  concrete  0.0000055  P^r  degree  Fahrenheit.  Prof.  Pence  concludes 
that  "the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete  is  about  0.0000055  per  degree 
Fahrenheit.  (This  value  is  conveniently  remembered  as  five  zeros  fifty- 
five.)"  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  limestone  used  in  a  part  of  the 
tests  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  concrete  made  from  it.  ExperimentsJ 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hallockat  Columbia  University  gave  0.00000561 
as  coefficient  for  1:2  mortar  and  0.00000655  ^^r  1:3:5  concrete.  Prof. 
Burr  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  of  this  to  the  coefficient  of  linear 
thermal  expansion  of  steel  which  is  about  0.0000066  f)er  degree  Fahrenlieit. 
This  fact  is  of  great  practical  value  to  the  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
reinforced  concrete  because  it  shows  that  the  concrete  and  steel  v.ill  l>e 
similarly  affected  by  temperature  changes. 

The  effect  of  hardening  upon  the  volume,  although  less  definitely  de- 
termined, has  been  experimented  uix)n  by  Prof.  Bauschinger,§  of  Munich, 
and  Prof.  George  F.  Swain, II  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
A>  a  result,  the  Committee  on  Cement^  of  the  American  Scxiety  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1887  rea(he(l  the  following  conclusions:* 

First.  Cement  mortars  hardcnin<^  in  air  diminish  in  linear  dimensions 
at  least  to  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  and  in  most  cases  progressively. 

♦This  valiir  is  for  high  carbon  ^KeA.  Thr  lUstic  hmit  of  ordinary  miKi  stcrl  may  only  be 
taken  at  30000  pounds. 

t**Thf  CTfficifnf  of  Expanvion  -'f  Concr^-te,"  Journal  WcsTfrn  Sn<irty  of  Engincerf,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  549;  rrp^ubhvhfd  in  Eiptieerin^  Wu;.  N'>\.  21,  iqoi,  p    "^^o 

jBurr's  **  MatrnaU  «.f   Encinrrnnp,"   i(>o;,  p.  -{J^- 

|Tran«actions  Ammcan  Socirtv  of  CimI  Engineers  Vol    \'V,  p.  722. 

'  Trans  act  i«>nv  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol    WII,  y.  21^ 

•'Transactions  Aniencan  Socictv  of  Cnil  Engineer^.  Vul    WII,  p.  114. 
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Second.  Cement  mortars  hardening  in  water  increase  in  like  mannfT 
but  to  a  less  degree. 

Third.  The  contractions  and  expansions  arc  greatest  in  neat  ccmcni 
mortars. 

Among  further  conclusions  of  the  committee  gi\en  in  this  tvpon  ii  is 
stated  that  expcrimeiiis  show  the  contraction  of  ncut  cement  in  iut  ai  ibc 
end  of  twelve  weeks  to  lie  from  0.14  to  0.32%.  and  of  1:  1  mortut,  0,08 
to  0,17%.  Althougli  these  values  are  corroborated  by  Bauschiuger's*  ex- 
periments on  Portland  cement  mortars,  the  results  of  which  also  indicate 
nearly  the  same  contraction  for  leaner  mortiirs  as  for  t:  i.  further  data 
upon  the  action  of  concrete  made  of  modern  Portland  cement  is  required 
before  accepting  the  Injures  as  applicable  to  this.  Considtref  pvet  o.aft 
to  0.05%  shrinkage  for  lean  mortars  corres|xinfling  to  a  contraction  of 
about  i  inch  in  a  wall  100  feet  long.  These  varioas  conclusions  sbow  thai 
cracks  in  a  newly  laid  concrete  wall  are  due  in  part  to  contraction  in  !*cllin^. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  noticed  that  joint,s  open  up  in  new  concrete  before  it  ha§ 
been  affected  by  external  temperature. 

It  must  be  bomi-  in  mind  that  this  action  during  hardening  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  anil  does  not  vary  witli  ii. 
but  is  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  temperature  changes.  It  Ls  pos»ihlr, 
however,  as  suggested  on  page  37;,  that  the  shrinkage  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  cooling  down  from  the  heat  evolved  when  the  cement  sets. 

FAOIHO  OONOBETE  WALLS 

Exposed  concrete  walls  should  not  be  plastered.  It  is  a  needless  ei- 
pense,  and  the  results  in  variable  climates  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  difficult 
to  apply  cement  mortar  uniformly  to  the  face  of  hardened  concrete,  and  it 
is  apt  to  crack  off  and  discolor,  especially  if  the  concrete  behind  it  is  porous 
enough  for  the  water  to  penetrate  it.  For  waterproofing  wails  not  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  cement  plaster  is  sometimes  serviceable,  as  described  on 
page  4ig- 

Mortar  for  patching  irregularities  and  |xickets,  which  will  occasicmaily 
occur  in  the  best  work,  and  for  filling  holes,  must  contain  the  same  jjto- 
ixirtion.s  of  cement  and  sand  as  the  concrete,  or  it  will  set  a  different  coIot. 

The  treatment  of  the  face  of  concrete  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  structure.  A  fair  surface,  suitable  for  work  which  is  not  exposed  10 
view,  and  even  for  sheds  or  other  buildings  where  the  appearance  need  not 
be  regarded,  has  been  obtained  by  the  authors  on  4-inch  and  6-inch  walls 

•Trjnsadions  Amrricin  Socirly  of  Civil  Enj-ineets,  Vol.  XV,  p.  yti. 
tConiidire-.  Rrinforced  Concrdr,  190),  p.  8?- 
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by  using  merely  a  very  wet  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel,  with  care 
in  placing  and  puddling  so  that  none  of  the  stones,  many  of  which  were 
2  inches  in  diameter,  collected  in  pockets  against  the  forms.  Such  treat- 
o  ment  will  result  in  a  sandy  finish,  showing  the  joints  in  the 

forms  less  than  a  smoother  one. 

To  produce  a  smooth  mortar  surface,  a  thin  tool  like  a 
spade  or  an  ice  cutter,  shown  in  Fig.  ii6,  may  be  thrust 
down  next  to  the  molds  as  the  concrete  is  placed,  so  as  to 
force  the  stones  back  from  the  face  and  allow  the  mortar  to 
cover  ever)'  stone,  care  being  taken  not  to  pry  the  molds. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  finishing  for  a  large  smooth 
surface  is  to  spade  or  cut  the  faces  as  described,  and  then 

i  after  the  forms  are  removed  to  pick  them  with  a  hand  tool, 
shown  in  Fig.  117,  or  a  pneumatic  tool  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  Harvard  University  Stadium,  illustrated  in 
our  frontispiece,  is  finished  in  this  way,  and  the  photo- 
graph   in    Fig.    118    shows   a  near    view   of   the    surface. 

Fig.     1 16. On  the  left  is  the  concrete  showing  the  impressions  of  the 

Face    Cut-  pjank  forms,  and  on  the  right  is  the  finished  surface.     If 
381.)  ^his  picking  is  performed  by  hand,  it   is  done  by  a  com- 

mon laborer.  The  surface  he  will  cover  per  day  depends  upon  the  hard- 
ness  of  the  concrete.  It  must  not  be  too  green  or 
the  tool  will  loosen  the  stones,  while  if  set  \try  hard 
the  labor  is  unnecessarily  great.  On  the  average, 
a  man  may  be  expected  to  cover  about  50  square  feet 
per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  picks  require  frequent, 
at  least  daily,  sharpening.  For  the  best  appear- 
ance, the  size  of  stone  in  the  concrete  should  be 
limited  to  about  }  inch  to  one  inch.  This  method  of 
picking  was  employed  by  Mr.  E .  L.  Ransome  in  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Borax  Works  in  New 
Jersey.  A  pneumatic  tool  suitable  for  this  work  is 
made  with  a  circular  end  containing  a  number  of 
points,  using  which  a  man  should  cover  400  to  500 
square  feet  per  day. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Neher*  states  that  with  labor  at  $1.50  per 
day  bush-hammering  will  cost  less  than  ij  cents  per 
square  foot. 


6tM 
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Fig.  117.— Pick  for 
Facing  Concrete. 
(Seep,7fii.) 


A  surface  of  washed  concrete  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  Fig.  119, 

4'Joumal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Jan.,  1902,  p.  41. 
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p.  382.  This  finish,  used  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Quimby*  for  surfacinj;  conrrcle 
bridges  in  Philadelphia,  is  obtained  by  hand  or  with  a  hasc.  Hand  -methods 
arc  usually  preferable  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ap]>lyinj?  the  hose  at 
exactly  the  right  stage  of  hardening.  In  either  case  the  forms  must  !x* 
removed  as  soon  as  the  concrete  is  sufficiently  hard,  —  a  pcricxi  varying 
from  6  hours  to  2  or  3  days,  according  to  the  chanictcr  of  the  cement  and 
the  weather,  —  and  the  washing  done  immediately.  For  washing  by 
handy  a  [^asterer's  float,  or  a  small  lx)ard  i  by  3  by  6  inches,  is  used 
and  the  cutting  is  done  by  sand  rolled  l^tween  the  lK)ard  and  the  wall, 
with  plenty  of  water.  The  concrete  face  after  this  process  may  sometimes 
be  too  green  for  rinsing  clean,  when  the  final  cleaning  is  defcrrt*d  for  a 
few  hours.  Mr.  Quimby  states  that  a  lalK)rer  should  wash  and  clean  too 
square  feet  of  surface  in  less  than  one  hour.  If  the  concrete  has  iKuome 
too  hard  before  washing,  a  comparatively  smooth  finish  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner  or  by  vigorously  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  rough  brick. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gillettef  mentions  a  method  employed  in  one  case  on  the 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  of  chiseling  sloping  grcKues,  alx)ut  }  inch  deep 
and  2  inches  apart,  upon  an  old  discolored  concrete  surface. 

For  a  very  smooth  mortar  surface,  .such  as  may  l>c  recjuired  for  moldings, 
curved  surfaces  or  car\'ing,  the  interior  surface  of  the  mold  may  Ik*  |)liistcred 
about  }  inch  thick,  by  hand  or  trowel,  just  in  advance  of  the  laying  of  the 
concrete,  so  that  the  concrete  and  mortar  set  up  as  one  mass. 

The  advocates  of  dry  mixed  concrete  often  require  a  piece  of  l)oard 
corresponding  in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  concrete  to  Im.*  placed 
on  edge  close  to  the  form,  the  concrete  rammed  against  it,  and  then  the 
board  removed  and  the  s|>ace  filled  with  mortar  mixed  in  iirofjortions 
1:2  or  1:3.  Another  method, J  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R., 
which  can  be  used  with  mortar  of  a  wetter  consistency,  is  to  place  a  thin 
board  or  a  strip  of  sheet  iron  at  the  required  distance  from  the  form,  usually 
about  2  inches,  then  to  fill  in  the  mortar  l^tween  it  and  the  mold,  and  the 
concrete  on  the  other  side  of  it,  when  it  may  be  removed.  Different  sfjeci- 
fications  require  thickness  of  mortar  or  rich  concrete  ranging  from  1  inch 
to  6  inches,  but  in  the  l>est  mcxiem  practice,  facing  mortar  is  omitted  alto- 
gether, and  the  concrete  is  made  wet  enough  to  |>re>ent  a  gcxxl  surface.) 

Marking  the  surface  to  resemble  masonrx'  is  considered  unnecessary 
from  an  architectural  fxjint  of  view,  for  the  work  i^  actually  a  monolith  and 

^Ptrtooal  corrrs'pond^ncr. 
fEngimetring  AV-:,  I-l'-   24.  i^ci,  r    66. 
XEngineerini  Sru:,  N'  '..  ig,  i-^oc.  f    ;^C 

K^hn'  inr!hc-*     t  fi'sr.k*  ir*-   ^"vrnl^  1  sr.  th"  Rer^jrt  cf  ihc  .Vvxiatian  of 
1%  of  BridiT!  *r.i  B  jiliinjC'.  1900. 
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should  have  that  appearance,  but  if  it  is  desired,  triangular  pieces  may  be 
nailed  to  the  forms,  or  if  tongued-and-grooved  plank  are  used,  the  hcxiioDtal 
molding  may  be  formed  by  a  strip  of  wood  gotten  out  to  the  preCencd 
shape,  and  planed  with  a  tongue  and  groove  so  as  to  fit  between  two  (danb 
as  shown  in  Fig.  137,  page  465. 

The  size  of  molding  depends  upon  the  class  of  masonry  wfaidi  is  to  be 
imitated.  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher*  specifies  triangular  moldings  a  inches 
wide  by  i  inch  deep.    Mr.  £.  L.  Ransome  has  used  with  good  effect  i 

strip  like  that  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  laob 

\'~'Z^lJ^^^  The  appearance  of  a  concrete  face  as  left  by  an 

L-_^^|«L...r     ordinary  form  may  be  smoothed  and  rendered  more 

/  <^^;i^i^^  "t .    impervious  and  brought  to  a  uniform  color  by  wash- 

^         ^r-        "        ii^g  Yvrith  grout.    In  Englandf  it  is  customary  to  use 

MoTd?ng.\5;^7383  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  "*^^^  ^'^  proportions  one  Portland 

cement  to  three  sand,  which  is  applied  with  a  plas- 
terer's hand-float,  and  worked  in  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no  body  00 
the  surface.  In  the  United  States  the  proportions  most  generally  adopted 
for  grout  are  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand,  and  it  is  sometimes  put 
on  with  a  whitewash  brush  or  a  small  whisk  broom,  i :  2  mortar  is  con- 
sidered better  for  this  than  richer  proportions. 

Mr.  Clifford  Richardson|  suggests  the  addition  of  puz2X)lanic  material, 
or  in  other  cases,  lampblack,  to  produce  uniformity  of  color. 

FORMS  FOE  MASS  GONGRETE 

The  forms  for  structures,  such  as  buildings  and  sewers,  are  illustrated 
in  the  chapters  treating  ujKjn  these  subjects. 

The  best  lumber  for  forms  or  molds  for  concrete  is  white  pine  because  it 
is  easily  worked  and  retains  its  shape  after  exposure  to  the  weather.  Ex- 
cept, however,  where  a  very  fine  face  is  required,  motives  of  economy 
usually  promi)t  the  use  of  cheaper  material,  such  as  spruce  or  fir,  or,  for 
very  rough  work,  even  hemlock.  Green  lumber  is  preferable  to  dry  be- 
cause it  is  less  affected  bv  the  water  in  the  concrete. 

If  the  |)lanks  or  hoards  are  thoroughly  oiled  and  are  not  exposed  too 
long  a  time  to  the  hot  sun  and  dr)'  air,  which  tend  to  warp  them,  they  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  Long  exposure,  however,  will  throw  the 
surface  out  of  true,  and  open  up  the  joints.  In  some  instances  the  same 
Jumber  can  be  employed  in  different  places.     For  example,  in  the  con- 

*Cementt  May,  190;,  p.  107. 
fSutcliffc's  Concrete,  189^,  p.  314. 
XEnginecring  Xru'Sf  July  24,  1902,  p.  66. 
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struction  of  a  factory  building,  Mr.  Thompson  specified  2-inch  tongued- 
and-grooved  roof  plank  of  green  spruce  for  the  forms,  and  after  using  at 
least  four  times,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  laying  it  on  the  roof.  The 
planks  were  merely  slightly  gritty  and  discolored  by  the  oil  employed  to 
prevent  adhesion  of  cement. 

Lumber  which  is  planed  one  side  is  essential  to  a  smooth  face,  and  where 
the  forms  must  be  removed  within  24  or  48  hours  it  is  sometimes  advan- 
tageously employed  for  rough  work  because  the  concrete  adheres  less  to 
planed  lumber  and  that  which  does  stick  is  easily  scraped  off,  thus  effecting 
a  saving  of  labor  which  more  than  balances  the  cost  of  planing.  Many 
concrete  exf)erts  advise  the  use  of  beveled  edge  stuff  in  preference  to  tongued 
and  grooved.  The  edges  crush  as  the  board  or  plank  swells,  and  thi3 
prevents  buckling. 

Square  comers  and  thin  projections  should  be  avoided  when  possible 
A  beveled  strip  in  an  external  comer  will  give  it  a  finished  app>earance. 

Either  i-inch  boards  or  2-inch  plank  are  suitable  for  forms.  The 
spacing  of  the  studs  depends  in  part  upon  the  con.sistency  of  the  concrete 
and  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  If  the  concrete  is  laid  quite  wet  and  the 
mass  is  large,  there  may  be  considerable  pressure  exerted  l>efore  the  cement 
sets.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  liability  of  the  boards  being  forced 
out  of  place  by  ramming  than  when  a  drier  mixture  is  used.  The  authors 
have  found  that  in  comparatively  thin  walls  laid  with  a  wet  mixture  the 
stringers  may  be  spaced  5  feet  apart  for  2-inch  plank  and  2  feet  apart  for 
I -inch  boards.  This  represents  about  the  limit  if  an  al>solutely  straight 
face  is  desired,  and  even  with  this  spacing  the  lumlier  will  .spring  slightly  in 
places  where  very  short  lengths  of  it  are  used. 

The  size  of  the  studding  depends  u|xin  the  height  of  the  wall  and  the 
amount  of  bracing  which  it  is  convenient  to  u.se.  For  a  low  form  (A  i  -inch 
stuff  2  by  4  inch  studs  may  be  satisfactor>'.  If  thi.s  size  is  u.serl  for  a  higher 
wall,  horizontal  timbers  must  l>e  placed  and  carcrfully  bra^crj  at  diMan<  es 
about  5  feet  apart  to  prevent  the  studs  from  springing.  For  2  in<h  plank, 
as  the  studding  is  spaced  farther  af>art,  it  must  \ft  heavier.  rV;mmon  sizes 
are  4  by  6  inches,  2  by  10  inches,  and  4  by  10  in*h«r^,  dq^mding  u\njf\  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  material  at  hand,  Th#r  Unr-^  (A  the  rljagonal 
braces  which  run  from  the  ^tuddinj(  down  Up  the  jfround  mu'-.t  rest  se*  urely 
against  stout  posts  or  othirr  immovable  ^ijpfK>rt-.  Thi-  mm:  r/f  the«*e  diag 
onals  may  be  avoided  in  many  (;t^\  or  thdr  numlj^rr  rHu^erJ  by  ( (tnntiiSuyi 
opposite  studs  with  thrr/ugh  \t(Au  <fr  wire,  *  meth/jd  (A 

connection    is  shown   in    Fig.    m,   |/age  wmifid 

around  opposite  studs  and  then  iw'vtitd  f 
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until  the  studs  are  the  proper  distance  apart.    To  remove  the  fomis  die 
wires  are  cut  and  then  trimmed  off  dose  to  the  concrete. 

If  in  placing  the  concrete  the  forms  commence  to  buclde,  tfaejr  mutt 
remain  in  their  warped  position  unless  trueness  of  face  is  of  suflident  im- 
portance to  warrant  tearing  down  the  concrete  and  replacing  it.  A  cv* 
penter  is  so  accustomed  to  truing  up  his  lumber  after  it  is  in  place  that  it  h 


Fio.  121.— Method  of  Connecting  Forms.     (Ser  p,  385.) 

difficult  for  him  to  realize  that  a  thin  wall  of  concrete  cannot  be  straightened 
in  the  same  way.  The  fact  that  a  crack  once  made  in  concrete  which  is 
set  is  almost  impossible  to  repair  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  woo<lworkers. 

Concrete  forms  should  be  nearly  watertight  but  need  not  be  absolutely 
so.  Cracks  of  noticeable  width  which  cannot  be  closed  by  wetting  and 
swellini^  the  lumber  may  be  battened,  and  vertical  joints  between  the  ends 
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of  planks  may  be  stopped  in  the  same  way.  Hard  soap  has  also  been  used 
for  this  purpose.* 

In  a  large  structure  such  as  a  dam,  cement  bags  filled  with  sandf  may  be 
piled  to  form  the  temporary  end  of  a  layer  or  series  of  layers  of  concrete. 

Graadng  Forms.  Crude  oil  is  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  material 
for  greasing  forms.  This  is  a  petroleum  product  sufficiently  liquid  to  be 
readily  applied  with  a  large  whitewash  brush.  The  object  is  to  fill  the 
pores  of  the  wood  rather  than  to  cover  it  with  a  film  of  grease.  The  oil 
must  be  applied  every  time  the  forms  are  set.  Thin  soft  soap  or  a  paste 
made  from  soap  and  water  is  also  occasionally  used.  On  an  important 
job  in  England^  the  centering  boards  of  arches  were  covered  with  strong 
packing  paper  soaked  with  linseed  oil. 

If  the  concrete  is  to  set  for  several  weeks  before  removing  the  forms,  the 
cohesion  of  the  concrete  will  be  greater  than  its  adhesion  to  the  lumber, 
and  no  oil  or  grease  will  be  necessary,  although  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  plank  before  laying  the  concrete  against  it. 

Removing  Forms.  The  length  of  time  which  concrete  must  set  before 
removing  the  forms  depends  upon  the  weather,  the  strain  which  is  to  come 
upon  the  work,  and  the  consistency  employed  in  mixing. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  when  laying  wet  concrete  upon  which  no  pressure 
is  to  come  immediately  is  to  determine  whether  it  is  sufficiently  hard  by 
pressing  upon  it  with  the  broad  part  of  the  thumb.  If  indented,  the  con- 
crete is  too  soft  to  permit  of  removing  the  forms.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
in  good  drying  weather,  even  if  slow-setting  Portland  cement  is  used,  to 
raise  the  forms  within  from  10  to  24  hours  after  placing  the  concrete,  but 
care  must  be  exercised  that  no  blow  or  jar  comes  upon  the  fresh  work.  If 
the  wall  is  very  thin  and  is  to  be  subjected  immediately  to  earth  or  water 
pressure,  it  may  be  advisable  to  allow  the  forms  to  remain  for  several 
weeks.  The  setting  of  concrete  is  retarded  by  cold  or  by  wet  weather. 
When  mixed  very  wet,  it  sets  and  attains  its  strength  more  slowly  than 
when  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water. 

EUBBLE  GONGRETE 

Rubble  concrete  includes  all  classes  of  concrete  in  which  large  stones  are 
placed  by  hand  or  by  machinery'.  The  term  concrete  rubble  has  been  ap- 
plied when  the  mass  consists  essentially  of  large  stone  laid  in  joints  of 
concrete  instead  of  mortar. 

♦George  W.  Lee,  Engineering  Newst  Mar.  19,  1903,  p.  246. 

"fEmgineering  Xews^  Aug.  17,  1903,  p.  185. 

^K.  Leibbrand  in  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Enf^ineers,  Vol.  CXIX,  p.  227. 
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Rubble  concrete  comes  in  competition  with  pure  concrete  oo  the  odc 
hand,  and  with  rubble  masonry,  —  that  is,  stonework  laid  in  cement  mor- 
tar, —  on  the  other  hand.  Its  cost  in  large  masses  is  usually  less  dian  that 
of  pure  concrete,  because  the  expense  of  crushing  the  stones  used  as  rubble 
is  saved,  and  each  large  stone  replaces  a  mass  of  mixed  cement  and  ag- 
gregate, thereby  saving  a  portion  of  the  cement.  As  stone  is  always  heavier 
than  concrete  made  from  the  crushed  material,  because  oi  the  pores  in  the 
concrete,  the  replacing  of  portions  of  the  latter  by  large  stone  indieases  its 
weight,  and  therefore  its  value  for  certain  classes  of  constructiob.  Laij^e 
masses  of  rubble  concrete  can  usually  be  laid  cheaper  than  ordinary  con- 
crete, but  where  the  mass  is  small  and  separate  machinery  or  apparatus 
will  be  required  for  handling  the  large  stones,  its  use  may  not  be  advan- 
tageous. It  is  especially  suitable  where  the  concrete  materials  are  bandied 
with  derricks,  because  these  may  be  employed  to  hook  the  stone  or  transport 
it  in  trays. 

In  comparison  with  large  masses  of  rubble  masonry  laid  in  cement  mor- 
tar, rubble  concrete  of  similar  quality  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
cheaper  because  scarcely  any  skilled  labor  is  required.  In  a  thin  wall,  not 
more  than  3  feet  thick,  the  rubble  masonr>'  may  be  cheaper  because  no 
forms  are  required.  In  estimating  comparative  costs  of  nibble  masoon* 
laid  in  Natural  cement  mortar  and  rubble  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement,  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  a  wall  of  Portland  cement  rubble 
concrete  may  be  made  thinner  than  one  of. Natural  cement  masonry  be- 
cause it  is  stronger.  The  difference  in  strength  is  not  merely  due  to  the 
class  of  cement  employed,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  rubble  concrete  the  stones 
are  |>erfectly  imbedded  instead  of  being  set  up  on  small  spawls  in  the 
manner  customarily  employed  by  stone  masons. 

The  amount  of  cement  used  in  rubble  concrete  varies  not  only  with  the 
proportions  of  the  concrete  mixture,  but  with  the  percentage  of  rubble 
introduced.  Very  much  less  cement  is  required  in  concrete  than  in  a  simi- 
lar quantity  of  mortar  of  like  strength,  but  concrete  joints  must  be  thicker 
than  mortar  joints,  so  that  the  result  is  often  more  cement  is  required  per 
cubic  yard  for  concrete  than  for  rubble  masonr}'.  However,  by  emplopng 
a  larj^c  percentage  of  stone,  as  was  done  at  Boonton,*  the  quantity  of 
cement  may  be  brout^hl  below  that  for  rubble  masonry. 

The  strenj^th  of  rubble  concrete  can  be  compared  only  theoretically  to 
that  of  concrete  or  rubble  masonry,  because  there  are  no  testing  machines 
in  existence  of  sufficient  ca|)acity  to  break  a  mass  of  Portland  cement 
m  i-')nry  containinj^  lari^o  stones.     It  is  <^cnerally  considered  less  than  thai 

♦Sco  description,  page  391. 
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of  plain  concrete,  but,  the  authors  believe,  with  insufficient  ground.  Less 
cement  is  contained  in  a  cubic  yard,  which  tends  to  lessen  the  strength,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  stated  above,  the  large  stones  add  density  which  is 
a  source  of  strength. 

In  concrete  subjected  to  tension  or  bending  the  introduction  of  large 
stones  might  possibly  be  a  source  of  weakness  by  forming  planes  of  ad- 
hesion. On  the  other  hand,  the  stones  tooth  into  the  mass  and  into  each 
other,  forming  an  irregularity  of  breaking  surface  which  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  strength.  On  long-time  tests,  too,  the  strength  of  the  large 
pieces  of  stone,  which  is  naturally  greater  per  square  inch  than  the  strength 
of  small  pieces  of  broken  stone,  would  naturally  come  into  play.  In  com- 
pression this  extra  strength  of  the  large  stones,  especially  in  their  resistance 
to  shearing,  has  a  still  greater  influence  upon  the  stre.ngth  of  the  mass,  and 
besides  this  they  must  necessarily  bond  and  wedge  with  each  other. 

COMPABATIVE  QUANTITIES  OF  MATEEIAL8  FOE  PLAIN 

AND  BUBBLE  GONGBETE 

The  cement  and  aggregate  are  often  expressed  as  percentages  of  the 
total  mass  of  plain  concrete  or  of  rubble  concrete.  This  is  confusing 
because  there  are  various  ways  of  expressing  percentages,  and,  as  suggested 
below,  it  is  therefore  clearer  in  ordinary  cases  to  employ,  instead,  com- 
m'ircial  measurements,  such  as  cubic  feet,  cubic  yards,  or  pounds. 

Before  the  concrete  is  mixed,  the  volumes  of  materials  may  be  compared 
by  percentages,  thus,  proportions  1:3:6  have  10%  cement,  30%  sand, 
and  60%  broken  stone;  but  this  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since  loose  vol- 
umes, —  because  of  the  different  voids,  —  and  weights,  —  because  of 
different  specific  gravities,  —  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  absolute  or 
solid  volumes  in  the  finished  concrete.  By  absolute  volumes,*  for  example, 
a  cubic  foot  of  1:3:6  concretef  may  contain  0.079  ^^'  ^t.  of  solid  cement 
jgrain,  0.278  cu.  ft.  of  solid  sand  grains,  and  0.491  cu.  ft.  of  solid  stone 
particles,  and  may  be  said  to  have  7.9%  cement,  27.8%  sand  and  49.1% 
stone.  This  is  an  exact  method,  but  such  percentages  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  very  complete  data. 

For  comparing  costs  of  different  concrete  it  is  therefore  best  to  discard 
the  term  p>ercentages,  and  instead  to  express  the  quantity  of  each  material 
as  weights  or  loose  volumes  required  for  a  unit  volume,  —  say  a  cubic 
yard,  —  of  compacted  concrete.  By  this  method  a  cubic  yard  of  average 
1:3:6  concrete  (from  the  table  on  page  231)  contains  i.ii  bbl.  cement, 

♦Sec  example,  p.  139. 
fScc  item  (23),  p.  259. 
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0.47  cu.  yd.  loose  sand,  and  0.94  cu.  yd.  loose  bn^en  stone.  If,  now, 
rubble  concrete  is  used  and  if  on  the  average  every  cubic  yard  of  this 
rubble  concrete  after  being  laid  contains  large  rubble  stone  to  the  amount 
of  0.3  cubic  yards  (measured  net,  as  solid  stone),  we  may  say  that  the 
rubble  concrete  contains  30%  rubble,  and  each  of  the  other  materials  are 
reduced  by  30%,  thus  giving  i.i  1X0.70  «  Q.78  bbL  cement,  0.47X0.70  « 
0.33  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.94  X  0.70  »  0.66  cu.  yd.  broken  stone  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete.  From  such  data,  the  relative  costs  of  matcriab  ffv 
plain  and  rubble  concrete  may  be  readily  compared. 

Proportion  of  Eubbla  in  the  Mass.  The  proportion  of  large  stones 
which  can  be  placed  depends  upon  the  size  of  these  stones  and  upon  their 
distance  apart.  In  a  heavy  wall  or  dam  the  size  may  be  limited  simply  by 
the  strength  of  the  machinery  employed  to  handle  them,  iirtiereas  in  a 
comparatively  thin  wall  subjected  to  water  pressure,  it  is  evident  that  the 
stones  should  not  be  large  enough  to  run  nearly  throu^  the  wall 
and  might  be  limited  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  width.  Larger  stones 
can  be  used  with  a  wet  than  with  a  dry  mixture  since  they  bdd  more 
readily. 

The  distance  between  the  stones  varies  in  different  specifications  from 
5  to  18  inches.  If  the  concrete  b  mixed  of  dry  consistency  there  must 
be  space  enough  between  the  stones  to  ram  the  concrete  thoroughly  and 
force  it  into  all  the  recesses,  while  with  a  wet  mixture  the  spaces  need  be 
regulated  merely  by  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  in  the  concrete  aggregate, 
care  being  exercisetl  that  they  do  not  bridge  or  arch  across  between  the 
large  stones. 

The  quantity  of  rubble  is  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
mass  of  the  finished  concrete.  The  percentage  may  vary  from  20%  to 
64%,  both  of  these  quantities  being  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  W.  Steven*  as 
used  in  different  places  in  Scotland.  Nearly  as  much  space  mu.st  be  left 
between  two  small  stones  as  between  two  large  ones,  so  that  the  percentage 
increases  with  the  size.  Into  one  of  the  Boonton  dikes  (4  feet  8  inches 
thick)  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company,  —  where  the  stones  were 
hoisted  in  derrick  trays  and  unloaded  by  one  or  two  men,  —  20%  of  stone 
was  introduced,  and  this  may  he  taken  as  a  fair  average  quantity  for  con- 
crete containing  '* one-man"  or  "two-men"  stone.  In  another  Boonton 
(like,  of  the  same  thickness  and  similar  in  other  respects,  the  stones  were 
larjre  enough  to  handle  by  derricks,  and  the  quantity  was  increased  to  33^ , 
while  in  the  hr^e  dam  described  below,  55^7  ^^as  the  average  quantity. 

*Proccedingv  In>tiTmion  of  Ci\il  Engineers,  Vol.  CXIII. 
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The  amount  of  rubble  may  sometimes  be  most  conveniently  and  accurately 
measured  by  weighing  it  in  cart  or  car-loads. 

Methods  of  Laying  Rabble  Ooncrete.  The  forms  for  rubble  concrete 
may  be  built  as  foir  ordinar)-  concrete,  or  the  faces  of  the  work  may  be  of 
cut  stone  or  ashlar  masonrv. 

Ordinarily,  derrick  buckets  are  the  mast  suitable  apparatus  for  placing 
the  concrete,  because  the  derrick  can  also  be  conveniently  used  for  handling 
the  stone. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  rubble  concrete  work  which  has  come  within 
the  obser\'ation  of  the  authors  is  .he  dam  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply 
Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,*  built  in  1902-4  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller,  Resident  Engineer.  The  dam  proper  contains  about 
340000  cubic  yards  of  *^cyclopean"  or  concrete  rubble  ma.«onry,  and  the 
contract  price  at  which  this  was  let,  which  covered  all  labor  and  all  ma- 
terials excepting  the  cement,  was  $1.98  per  cubic  yard.  Other  bid»  ranged 
from  $2.20  to  $3.60.  The  rubble  stones,  which  actually  averaged  in  hize 
from  I  to  2J  cubic  yards  each,  were  brought  from  the  quarry  about  three 
miles  distant  over  a  standard  gage  track  built  for  the  purpose,  and  the  «tone 
for  the  concrete  aggregate  was  also  broken  at  the  quarry,  although  it  wan  not 
touched  by  hand  from  the  time  it  entered  the  (rusher  until  it  wan  clefiohited 
in  concrete.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  (onstrudion  wan  the 
consistency  of  the  concrete,  which  was  mixed  extremely  wet,  in  fact,  about 
like  pea  soup,  so  that  when  dumjMjd  it  spread  out,  forming  a  li'vej  bed  for 
the  stone.  As  soon  as  a  bucket  of  concrete  was  dumped,  a  large  Mone, 
which  had  come  from  the  quarry  on  flat  (ars,  wa*^  fii(ked  ufi  by  one  of 
the  slitT-legged  derricks  ranger!  on  trestles  along  ea<h  fa(e  of  the  dam,  and 
dropped,  —  with  force,  not  gently  lowered,-  usually  with  its  hmoiitheM 
face  down,  into  the  mu>hy  ma--.  Settlinjr  into  plare,  it  Urdde/i  it>elf 
in  the  concrete,  and  laUirer-  j'nr'J'^d  it  with  <ro\^l;ar-  w,  a^  to  f^rinj^  it 
to  a  firm  bearinjr  and  drive  r^ul  .jII  air  f/uf/bK-.  A  u>uv  liftrd  after  pl;i<  ing 
left  a  bed  conformintr  to  the  irre'/'j|;iriti#--  of  th*-  -UtiM-,  arid  h;i%ifij<  the  ap 
pearance  of  mortar,  no  -tone-  Uir;'/  .iibN-  ^^  rapiri'/  thi  riiorUtr  ifi  ]tUui'>. 
showed  that  the  -tone-  of  th^r  '(,:.•  n-ui  v.*-nr  '0-.#r#d  v, ith  att  e?'./iediiigj) 
thin   film  of  mortar. 

The  laVior  of  a' t  ..illy  :,!i/  l-.-j  *-.*-  o-.t':*'-  >.:/\  'or'  ;:f»#-r  \,r\u^\u^  the«i 
to  the  dam  may  ^>:  f-*;T..-":  f-  "  'r.'  :  "  "  :*  *  :"  ':^?  N'/j^^-d  'krr'uk 
supplieii  a  iran:!  o:  '-.r*:"  ^.r  v.,'  .■■.  ^,:' r  -:  .::.•>.'  /  ",'.fuu-  atui  yf^^S'iu^, 
the  -tone,  with  or.':  for'-'-. ;'.  "  .  ',        ' '.     /  '  '  :    >•//":  j.'?'  r  fhi:  rlrf^/Mting 
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of  the  stone  in  the  concrete,  but  also  spent  some  of  his  time  on  the  face  stone 
masonn'.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the  men  mixing  concrete  and 
handling  the  cars  of  stone.  Mr.  Fuller  stated  that  seven  derrick  gangs 
averaged  about  700  cubic  yards  of  concrete  rubble  masonr>'  in  ten  hours, 
or  about  100  cubic  yards  to  a  derrick.  A  maximum  day's  work  for  a 
derrick  was  about  125  cubic  yards. 

The  concrete  was  proportioned  i  part  Portland  cement,  2f  parts  sani 
6|  parts  broken  stone,  the  latter  ranging  in  size  from  fine  particles  up  to 
3  inches  in  diameter.  The  masoru*y  contains  about  55%  of  nibble,  the 
large  stones  being  kept  at  least  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  fist  ccmiM  he 
thrust  between  them.  About  0.6  barrels  of  cement  were  used  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  rubble  masonry.  This  quantity  is  less  than  is  generally 
used  in  a  rubble  wall  built  of  fairly  well  dressed  stones  laid  in  i :  2  cement 
mortar;  and  where  water-tight  rubble  Is  required  and  the  stones  are  accord- 
ingly left  as  rough  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  cement  is  apt  to  average 
slighdy  more  than  one  barrel  per  cubic  yard. 

In  a  dam  built  in  eastern  Connecticut  in  1899  ^^  1901,*  where  methods 
somewhat  similar  to  those  just  described  were  employed,  the  quantity  of 
cement  averaged  about  two-thirds  barrels  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 

The  masonry  dry  dock  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  which  was  begun 
in  1900,  furnishes  an  example  of  rubble  laid  in  dry  mixed  concrete.  The 
stones,  which  were  placed  about  18  inches  apart  in  all  directions,  averaged 
about  i  cubic  yard  in  volume,  and  had  comparatively  square  faces  and 
level  beds.  They  occupied  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
concrete.  The  concrete,  mi.xed  in  proportions  about  i  part  Portland 
cement  to  2  parts  sand  to  5  parts  gravel,  was  deposited  from  buckets,  and 
thoroughly  rammed,  and  the  stones,  after  wa.shing  with  a  hose,  were  placed 
by  derrick.  If  a  stone  did  not  bed  itself  [)roi)erIy,  the  derrick  picked  up  a 
heavy  weight  and  allowed  it  to  droj)  several  times  upon  the  stone  to  ram 
it  into  place. 

DEPOSITING  CONCRETE  UNDER  WATER 

Although  some  engineers  still  sj)ecify  that  no  concrete  shall  be  laid  under 
water,  the  many  important  structures  which  have  been  built  of  late  years 
upon  foundations  of  concrete  deposited  loose,  to  set  and  harden  under 
water,  j)rove  that  excellent  work  can  be  ])crfc)rmed  with  proper  selection 
of  materials  and  care  in  laying.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however, 
to  lay  the  concrete  by  some  means  which  will  prevent  the  separation  i»f 
the  ingredients  as  they  ])ass  through  the  water.     This  has  l>een  accom- 

♦Dcscnbrd  by  Herbrrt  \f.  Knight,  Ert^ineerinj^  .Vru'5,  June  12,  1902,  p.  ^o. 
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ed,  as  discussed  in  the  succeeding  pages,  by  the  following  methods: 
assing  the  concrete  through  a  tube  in  a  continuous  flow,  (2)  lowering 
arge  buckets  from  which  the  concrete  may  be  dropped  in  large  masses^ 
onfining  it  in  bags,  (4)  forming  the  concrete  into  blocks  on  land,  and 
setting  placing  them  by  machinery  or  by  floats,  and  (5)  allowing  the 
•ete  to  partially  set  in  air  and  then  depositing  it  in  a  "plastic"  condi- 

r  se^  water  construction,  the  cement  should  be  carefully  tested  to  see 
it  is  of  standard  quality.*  Occasionally  the  water  of  a  stream  or  pond 
be  impregnated  with  by-products,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  from  indus- 
plants,  or  with  mineral  impurities  which  prevent  the  concrete  from 
ig  properly. 

fferdams,  which  need  not  be  water-tight,  are  almost  always  necessary 
event  the  concrete  from  spreading  and  the  cement  from  washing  away. 
itanee.  "  Laitance  "  is  a  French  word,  quite  generally  adopted  in  the 
xi  States  and  England  for  the  light-colored  powdery  substance  which 
Id  in  suspension  by  the  water  when  cement  or  concrete  is  deposited 
ir  the  surface.  On  land  the  same  substance  forms  on  the  surface  of 
•ete  which  has  -been  mixed  very  wet. 

le  analysis  of  a  sample  of  laitancef  showed  its  composition  to  be  as 
vs: 

Silica  (SiOa)   16.00% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (AI2O3,  Fe^jOs) * 8.66  " 

Lime  (CaO) 47.40" 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) 2.40  " 

Ignition  loss 23.60  " 

Iculated  to  a  water  and  carbonic  acid  free  basis  the  analysis  becomes: 

Silica  (SiOa) 20.g4% 

Alumina  and  Iron  ( AI2O3,  FciOs) 1 1 .30  '* 

Lime  (CaO) 62.04  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) 3.14  ** 

Richardson  notes  that  this  composition  corresponds  with  that  of  a 
lal  Portland  cement  except  that  it  is  unusually  high  in  alumina  and 
a  fact  which  may  be  exjilained  by  the  large  amount  of  magma  detected 
e  thin  section  examined.     He  further  states: 

liave  had  a  thin  section  ground,  but  find  that  it  shows  no  structure 
h  is  characteristic.  The  section  consists  largely  of  amorphous  material 
I  isotropic  nature,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  affect  polarized  light.  It 
lis  a  considerable  amount  of  a  yellow  substance  which  seems  to  be  the 

♦Also  ser  Chapter  XVIII. 

tAnalyzed  for  the  authors  by  Clifford  Richardson. 
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undecomposed  magma  contained  in  the  original  cement.  I  have  fonncd  a 
material  very  similar  to  the  ''laitance"  by  shaking  Portland  cement  with 
water,  decanting  the  finer  portion  and  allowing  it  to  settle  out  and  haidoL 
This  material,  like  your  ''  laitance,"  is  rather  soft,  and  this  is  due  to  thcf  fact 
that  the  Portland  cement  is  much  more  thoroughly  decomposed  under  these 
conditions  than  under  ordinary  ones,  and  this  accounts  for  its  diaracter. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  milky  laitance  whidi  appears  oq 
concrete  laid  under  water  represents  an  actual  loss  of  cement,  whidi  dioald 
be  prevented  by  confining  the  mass  until  it  reaches  its  positkxi. 

Depositing  Ooncrote  through  Ohutes.  In  his  Treatise  On  Limes, 
Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,*  Mr.  Gillmore  refers  to  a  ''trftnie" 
used  in  laying  concrete  under  water  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  consisted 
essentially  of  a  tube  of  boiler  iron  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  kmg  enou^ 
to  reach  the  place  where  the  concrete  is  to  be  deposited.  Similar  appaimtns 
is  still  employed  for  forming  layers  of  concrete  under  water. 

When  building  the  piers  of  the  Charlestown  Bridge,  Boston,  a  csofferdam 
was  first  constructed,  and  then  a  tube,  about  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  and  11  inches  at  the  neck,  with  flaring  top,  was  suspended  by  a 
differential  hoist  from  a  moving  platform,  as  shown  iA  Fig.  106,  page  362. 
The  tube  was  made  in  removable  sections  bolted  together  by  outside 
flanges  so  that  its  length  could  be  readily  varied.  Mr.  William  Jackson, 
Chief  Engineer  for  the  bridge,  describesf  the  method  of  operation  as 
follows : 

The  f(X)i  of  the  chute  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  bottom,  and  was 
filled  with  concrete  dumped  from  wheelbarrows.  The  chute  was  then 
rai.scd  slowly  from  the  bottom,  allowing  a  j)art  of  the  concrete  to  run  out 
in  a  conical  heaj)  at  the  foot,  while  the  loss  was  made  good  by  dumping  in 
more  ct)ncrete  at  the  top.  The  truck  bearing  the  chute  was  then  moved 
from  side  lo  side  of  the  dam,  so  as  to  leave  a  ridge  or  bank  of  concrete 
( rosswise  oi  the  pier,  the  chute  beinp;  kept  always  filled  or  nearly  filled  by 
dumpinjj  more  concrete  into  the  hopper.  The  height  of  the  ridge  of  con- 
crete was  re^ulatcxl  by  the  height  to  which  the  foot  of  the  chute  had  }>een 
raised  from  the  bottom.  When  the  ridge  was  completed  across  the  dam, 
the  traveller  supporting  the  truck  was  moved  a  short  distance  lengthwL* 
of  the  ]>ier,  and  the  truck  was  moved  back  again  across  the  dam,  (xirallel 
to  it>  former  course,  allowing  the  concrete  to  run  out  over  the  edge  of  t!ie 
hank  t'lrst  de])osite<l,  widening  it  on  the  >ide  to  which  the  traveler  had  been 
moved,  and  this  ])r(>cess  \va>  continued  until  the  whole  area  of  the  founda- 
tion was  (overed  with  a  layer  of  concrete,  u])on  which,  when  it  was  suffi- 
iientl\  liardcned,  another  similar  layer  or  course  could  be  deposited. 

tThirtl  Annual  Report,  Boston  Transit  Commissinn,  1897,  p.  74. 
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rhe  thickness  of  each  course  depended  upon  the  height  to  which  the 
t  of  the  chute  was  raised  above  the  top  of  the  preceding  course.  Courses 
re  laid  up  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  best  results 
re  attained  with  a  thickness  of  2  or  2^  feet. 

[f  the  bank  is  made  too  high,  or  if  the  bottom  (or  the  top  of  the  pre- 
ling  course)  is  very  uneven,  or  if  the  piles  interfere  with  the  motion  of 
?  chute,  or  if  the  chute  is  moved  along  or  raised  too  rapidly,  the  concrete 
ikely  to  run  out  so  fast  as  to  empty  the  chute  entirely  before  the  flow  can 
checked.  In  this  event  the  "charge"  is  said  to  be  "lost,"  and  the 
ite  must  be  lowered  again  to  the  bottom  and  refilled.  When  the  charge 
est  the  water  rises  inside  the  chute  to  the  same  level  as  that  outside,  and 

0  this  water  the  concrete  must  be  dumped  until  the  water  is  wholly  dis- 
.ced  or  absorbed  by  the  concrete.  This  has  a  tendency  to  wash  the 
icrete,  and  to  separate  the  cement  from  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  as  it 
lerally  takes  a  cubic  yard  or  more  of  concrete  to  displace  all  the  water 
the  chute,  there  is  danger  that  a  rather  large  body  of  badly  washed 
icrete  will  be  deposited  whenever  the  charge  is  lost.  This  danger 
eatens  not  only  when  the  charge  is  accidentally  lost,  but  whenever  work 
begun  in  the  morning  or  after  the  mid-day  intermission;  for  whenever 
;  work  stops  the  charge  must  be  allowed  to  run  out  lest  it  set  in  the 
ite. 

To  obviate  partially  the  evil  of  washed  concrete,  the  contractor  was 
ected,  whenever  work  was  begun  after  an  intermission,  or  whenever  the 
irge  was  lost  or  water  leaked  into  the  chute,  to  throw  into  it,  before  each 
eelbarrow-load  of  concrete,  until  the  water  was  displaced,  a  quantity  of 
r  cement.  He  was  also  directed  to  begin  work  after  an  intermission 
Ji  the  chute  near  the  center  line  of  the  pier,  so  that  any  body  of  washed 
icrete  resulting  would  be  completely  surrounded  by  sound  concrete. 
\fter  the  workmen  and  the  inspector  had  gained  experience  with  the 
ite,  the  accidental  loss  of  the  charge  was  not  a  frequent  occurrence,  and 
t  danger  of  an  occasional  body  of  partly  washed  concrete,  surrounded 
it  must  be  by  good  concrete,  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  very  serious 
.tter. 
\  difficulty  sometimes  met  with  in  using  the  chute  is  that  when  a  sud- 

1  rush  of  concrete  takes  place,  even  if  the  charge  is  not  entirely  lost,  the 
icrete  within  the  chute  often  falls  far  below  the  level  of  the  water  outside. 
le  outside  water  then,  especially  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sand  in  the 
icrete,  is  likely  to  force  its  way  through  the  concrete  remaining  in  the 
Ltom  of  the  chute,  tending  to  separate  the  cement  from  the  sand  and 
Lvel,  and  making  the  concrete  too  wet,  and  so  threatening  a  complete 
s  of  charge.  If  there  are  any  leaks  in  the  joints  of  the  chute,  water 
nes  in  and  tends  to  cause  loss  of  charge,  and  this  leakage  is  especially 
ubiesome  when  the  concrete  in  the  chute  falls  below  the  level  of  the 
ter  outside. 

rhe  chute  seems  to  work  best  when  the  concrete  is  mixed  not  quite 
>ist  enough  to  be  plastic.  If  it  is  mixed  too  wet  the  charge  is  likely  to 
lost ;  if  ver)'  dry  there  is  a  tendency  to  choking  of  the  chute.  The  working 
the  chute  is  affected  also  by   variations  in  the  proportions  of  sand  and 
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gravel.  With  gravel  in  excess  the  outside  water  too  readily  forces  its  wiy 
in  at  the  bottom.  With  an  excess  of  sand  the  concrete  tends  to  dog  m  the 
chute. 

Sometimes  when  the  concrete  becomes  clogged  in  the  upper  part  of  Ae 
chute,  the  concrete  below  the  dogged  place  continues  to  flkm  out,  leaving 
a  vacant  space  into  which  water  forces  itself  through  the  concrete  remaining 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chute.  When  the  dogged  concrete  above  is  loosened, 
it  falls  into  this  body  of  water,  which,  unable  to  find  exit  by  the  wmy  fluougli 
which  it  entered,  b  displaced  by  the  falling  omcretey  and  riies  into  Ae 
hopper,  sometimes  to  a  level  considerably  above  that  of  the 


■  j-\;  » I 


In  the  construction  of  the  foundations  for  the  pions  for  the  Csodiridge, 
(Mass.)  Bridge,*  a  tube  was  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  duit  e—iiimieJ 
for  the  Charlestown  Bridge.  The  concrete  was  dumped  firam  dcirick 
buckets  into  a  hopper,  below  which  was  a  tube  i6  indies  in  **■— f^  it 
the  top  and  22  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  built  in  4-foot  cyHadiiuJ 
sections,  which  telescoped  one  another,  so  that  a  length  vaijiqg  fnm  4  to 
40  feet  could  be  obtained.  Each  layer  of  concrete  was  i  to  9  fsBt  Aid. 
The  tube  was  suspended  from  a  traveler  running  upon  a  palr^ 
trusses  which  rested  at  each  end  upon  tracks  laid  on  top  of  tbe 
so  that  concrete  could  be  deposited  at  any  point  within  the  t 

Depositing  Ooncrete  from  Backets.  The  opinion  of  engineen  is  di- 
vided as  to  whether  the  best  method  of  depositing  concrete  under  water 
is  by  a  chute,  as  has  just  been  described,  or  from  a  bucket.  The  objection 
to  the  former  is  the  difficulty  in  always  maintaining  a  continutMis  flow, 
while  with  the  latter  it  is  not  so  easy  lo  place  the  layers  uniformly  and  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  mounds  which  arc  more  or  less  washed  by  the 
water.  With  careful  superintendence,  however,  either  of  these  methods 
is  satisfactorv. 

The  best  results  can  be  attained  with  buckets  so  constructed  that  the 
material  flows  out  through  the  bottom.  A  mass  of  concrete  deposited 
under  water  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  i)ossible,  and  in  tipping  a  bucket 
the  material  is  apt  to  be  stirred.  X'arious  buckets  with  bottom  doors  ha\T 
been  devised  for  o[)ening  automatically  when  the  place  for  depositing  is 
reached.  In  one  type,  used  in  igoo  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  the 
slackening  of  the  r()[>e  releascnl  latches  which  fa.stened  the  trap  doors  <o 
that  they  opened  as  soon  as  the  bucket  commenced  to  ascend.  Another 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  John  F.  O'Rourkc,  is  shown  in  Fig.  122.  The 
photograph  shows  the  bucket  closed.     When  it  reaches  the  bottom  the 

♦.Spp  article  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Engineering  Xews^  Oct.  17,  1901,  p.  aSx. 
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■ilidcs  down,  allowing  the  doors  to  swing  npeti  and  llie  concrete  to 
i  out  in  a  single  mass.     The  bail  catches  when  il  has  dropped  lo  ihe 
bottom,  Mt  that  when  hoisting  the  bucket  the  doors  remain  open.     Cnvcfs 


aler  from  nishinR 
ihc  \-iihaped  fnniom  ios-^en 
ii^foiitiag  CoDcieta  in  Bags. 


at  ihc  top  a.H  the  bucket  is  being  lowered, 

the  dislurU-ince  of  the  water. 

Bags,  \arying  from  small  paper  or  mus- 
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lin  bags  to  jute  sacks  contjEuning  loo  t<m3,*  have  been  employed,  in  tbc 
past  for  holding  concrete  together  as  it  passed  throu^  the  W^Uer, ;  ItMeaie 
cases  the  concrete  has  been  placed  in  the  bags  diy.f 

Mr.  John  Willet,^  in  building  the  breakwater  at  Frascrbuii^  Hiibor, 
Eng.,  employed  bags  holding  from  38  to  50  tons  of  concrete.  A  1h( 
was  placed  in  the  hopper  bottom  of  a  barge  filled  with  concrete,  and  sewed 
up  as  the  barge  was  being  warped  to  place.  When  the  doors  of  Ac  hopper 
were  released  it  fell  into  place. 

John  C.  Goodridge's  methodj  of  laying  concrete  under  water,  eoipliqred 
in  1887,  consisted  in  enclosing  the  concrete  "in  paper  bags  or  otha  Mhible 
envelopes,  and  then  lodging  the  bags  or  envel(q>es  so  filled  in  the  desired 
position  under  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bag  or  envdope  dull  nol 
be  ruptured  until  after  or  at  the  time  it  and  its  contents  are  in  ^ace." 

Molded  Blocks.  Under  some  conditions,  especially  where  iUa  di^icuk 
to  construct  a  coflerdam  and  monolithic  work  is  not  reqUlAd,'blocxs  of . 
concrete  of  any  dcsiied  dupes]  ate 
molded  on  land  and  [daoed  after  sating. 
On  die  Buffalo  brcakwaterj  blocks 
weighing  from  15  to  30  tons,  ooeityle 
of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i23„wac 
employed  in  parts  of  the  structure.  For 
handling  them,  three  iron  bolts  hani^ 
t  legs  bent  to  an  angle  at  the  ends  and  of 
unequal  length.— one  34  inches  longand 
the  other  12  inches  long, — so  that  the 
strain  would  occur  in  two  separate 
planes,  were  sunk  into  the  top  face  of 
each  block.  After  placing  them  in  por- 
tion, grooves  molded  into  their  adjacent  faces  were  filled  with  concrete 
so  as  to  dowel  them  together. 

In  the  harbor  of  the  Welland  Canal,  Ontario,l[  blocks  of  somewhat 
smaller  size  were  used  just  at  the  water  level,  with  mass  concrete  placed  on 
top  of  them.  For  handling  these  blocks  four  vertical  channels,  two  on 
each  side,  were  molded  into  each  block,  with  recesses  just  below  the  central 
points  to  catch  the  four  hooks  used  for  moiing  it.    As  the  hooks  passed 

•A.  E,  Carry  in  Procwdings  InKrtuiion  o(  CiiLI  Enjinfftt,  Vol.  LXXXVU,  p.  loi. 
■fLl.  Col.  J.  A.  SmLth,  En^hft'ini  fi«o.J,  Mjrch  n,  1895- 

lI  EnKincft;,  V,.l,  I.XXXVII,  p.  IH- 


iG.  i23.—Face  Blocks  of  Buffalo 
Breakwater.    {S«  p.  398.) 


Jr. 


,!,.  Fng^n,,r,n 


Vrti>],  May  19,  1901,  p.  416. 
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down  in  the  channels,  they  projected  so  slightly  t^hat  a  block  could  be  set 
close  to  the  last  one  placed,  and  the  hook  removed  without  disturbing  it. 

As  early  as  1873,  concrete  blocks  ranging  in  size  from  13  to  60  tons  in 
weight  were  used  by  the  Department  of  Docks  in  New  York  City,*  and 
in  1900  this  method  of  construction  was  still  in  operation  in  that  city. 

In  Belgium  in  1899,  for  breakwater  construction,t  blocks  about  25  feet 
square  and  82  feet  long,  weighing  3  000  tons,  were  formed  by  building  on 
the  shore  metal  caissons  of  the  required  size,  lining  them  with  concrete, 
then  floating  to  place,  and  removing  plugs  in  the  bottom  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  sink.  The  remainder  of  the  concrete  to  fill  the  caisson  was  de- 
posited in  the  interior. 

Depositiiig  Dry  Ooncrete  under  Water.  By  dry  concrete  is  meant  in 
this  case  a  mixture  of  aggregates  and  cement  without  water.  This  method, 
although.occasionally  practised,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worst  to  employ 
in  laying  concrete  under  water.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  concrete  is 
placed,  more  or  less  of  the  cement  is  carried  off  by  the  water.  Experiments 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  StoneyJ  show,  as  one  would  expect,  that  a  wall  laid  in  this 
way  is  honeycombed,  and  is  not  nearly  so  dense  as  that  formed  of  concrete 
mixed  with  water  in  the  usual  way  before  placing. 

PlMtie  Ooncrete.  Plastic  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Mr.  Faija,  "reset'* 
concrete  was  once  employed  in  England. §  The  concrete  was  mixed  on 
land  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  allowed  to  set  there 
about  three  to  five  hours,  or  until  it  attained  the  consistency  of  wet  clay, 
before  being  deposited  in  the  water.  Mr.  Kinniple  claimed  that  setting 
eight  hours  on  land  before  placing  did  not  reduce  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  concrete,  and  that  less  of  the  cement  was  washed  away. 

^"Fabrication  of  Beton  Blocks  by  Manual  Labor,**  by  Schuyler  Hamilton,  Transactions  Amer^ 
kan  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  93. 

"fSee  paper  by  L.  Vernon  Harcourt  in  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CXII,  p.  2. 

^Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  p.  %y>. 

{W.  R.  Kinniple,  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  p.  65. 
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CHAPTER  XVin 

EFFECT  OF  SEA  WATER  UPON  CONCRETE 

AND  MORTAR* 

By  R.  Feret, 
Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  Boulogne-sur-lder,  France. 

The  principal  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  the  author  of  this 
chapter,  as  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  may  be  summarized  as  foOoirs: 

(i)  No  cement  or  other  hydraulic  product  has  yet  been  found  whidi 
presents  absolute  security  against  the  decomposing  action  of  sea  water. 
(See  p.  400.) 

(2)  The  most  injurious  compound  of  sea  water  is  the  add  of  the  dis- 
solved sulphates,  sulphuric  acid  being  the  principal  agent  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  cement.     (See  p.  401.) 

(3)  Portland  cement  for  sea  water  should  be  low  in  aluminum  (see  p. 
403),  and  as  low  as  possible  in  lime.     (See  p.  402.) 

(4)  Puzzolanic  material  is  a  valuable  addition  to  cement  for  sea  water 
construction.     (See  p.  404.) 

(5)  As  little  gypsum  as  i)ossihle  should  be  added,  for  regulating  the  time 
of  setting,  to  cements  which  are  to  be  use<i  in  sea  water.     (See  p.  401.) 

(6)  Sand  conUiininf^  a  large  proportion  of  fine  grains  must  nei'er  be  used 
in  concrete  or  mortar  jor  sea  water  construction.     (Se<?  p.  407.) 

(7)  The  projK)rtions  of  the  cement  and  aggregate  for  sea  water  con- 
struction must  be  such  as  will  produce  a  dense  and  impennous  concrete. 
(See  J).  407.) 

EXTERNAL  PHENOMENA 

At  present  there  is  no  hydraulic  pnxlurt  which  is  known  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  absolutely  the  decomposing  influence  of  sea  water.  It  is  true 
that  some  concrete  masonry  has  remained  intact  for  a  ver\'  long  time  in 
salt  water,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  it  is  imix)ssible  to  say  why 
these  structures  have  resisted  so  well,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cements  from  which  they  were  made  might  have  decomiX)sed  rapidly  if 
they  had  been  used  under  dilTerent  conditions.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  similar  large  structures  sui)jcct  to  the  action  of  sea  water  were 

*Thr  author*-  arr  indebted  to  Mr.  Feret  for  this  chapter,  which  has  been  especiallT  prepared 

bv  him  tor  this  Treatise. 
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ruined  in  a  few  years  and  were  torn  down  and  completely  rebuilt.  Notable 
instances  of  this  kind  are  the  failures  which  occurred  in  the  ports  of  Aber- 
deen,* Dunkerque,  and  Ymuiden. 

Such  occurrences  have  aroused  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action 
of  sea  water  upon  mortars,  and  but  few  questions  have  received  more 
careful  study.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  sure 
means  of  preventing  these  failures  have  been  found. 

The  decomposition  manifests  itself  in  various  ways:  sometimes  the 
mortar  softens,  and  little  by  little  becomes  disintegrated;  sometimes  the 
mortar  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  which  finally  cracks  off;  more  often 
fine  white  veins  develop  on  the  surface  of  the  mortar,  these  gradually  grow 
large  and  open,  the  mortar  swells,  cracks,  and  falls  off  in  small  pieces  or 
collapses  in  a  pulp-like  mass.  Almost  always  the  interior  of  the  decom- 
posed mortar  is  found  to  contain  a  soft  white  material  which  may  be  easily 
separated  from  it.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  substance  is  not, 
however,  constant. f  Generally,  the  more  advanced  the  state  of  decom- 
position, the  more  readily  the  white  material  can  be  extracted  from  the 
mortar  and  the  richer  it  is  in  magnesia.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  it  also  increases  with  the  degree  of  decomposition,  though  less  uniformly. 

ACTION  OF  SULPHATE  WATERS 

For  several  years  the  injurious  action  of  sea  water  upon  hydraulic  com- 
pounds was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  magnesia  in  the  water.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  chloride  of  magnesia  is  almost  without  action,  while 
sulphate  of  magnesia  acts  very  energetically  upon  cement,  and  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  magnesia  plays  only  a  secondary  part,  while  in  fact 
it  is  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  as  a  soluble  sulphate  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  decomposition. 

This  has  been  confirmed  in  practise  by  the  destruction  of  masonry 
washed  by  water  which  has  traversed  earth  containing  gypsum,  or  built 
from  mortar  made  with  sand  which  has  been  extracted  from  strata  con- 
taining sulphate  of  lime.}  A  consideration  of  this  fact  makes  it  apparent 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  use,  in  concrete  or  masonry  subject  to  the  action  of 
sea  water,  cements  to  which  gypsum  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  rate  of  their  setting  or  of  increasing  their  initial  strength. § 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  brick  masonry  has  rapidly  de- 

♦Smith,  Proceedings  Institution  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CVII,  1891-92. 
fFeret,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1892,  II,  p.  93. 
^Bied,  Annales  des  Fonts  ct  Chauss^s,  1902,  III,  p.  95. 
iFeret,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1890, 1,  p.  375. 
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composed  because  the  bricks,  burned  with  coal,  contained  alkaline  sul- 
phates which  when  drawn  out  by  water  attacked  the  mortar  of  the  joiots.* 
These  practical  observations  combined  with  certain  laboratory  experi- 
ments intelligently  conducted  have  demonstrated  that  sulphuric  add  is  the 
principal  agent  in  causing  decomposition. 

OHEBnOAL  PROOI88E8  OF  DIOOMPOUTIOV 

Messrs.  Candlot^f  Michaelis,^  and  Deval§  have  discovered  successively 
by  different  methods  that  aluminate  of  lime  Al,  O,  3  CaO,  whidi  exists  in 
cements  in  company  with  other^alcareous  salts,  such  as  silicates,  posaesBes 
the  property  of  combining  with  sulphate  of  lime  so  as  to  give  a  douUe 
salt  AI3  O,  3  CaO,  3  (SO,  CaO)  combined  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
with  great  increase  in  volume.  This  substance,  moreover,  has  no  firai 
coherence.  It  is  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  lime  wateti  a  fut 
that  explains  its  existence  in  a  solid  state  in  mortars. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  cements  do  not  contain  free  lime  when 
they  are  anhydrous,  their  setting  under  the  action  of  water  frees  a  put  of 
the  lime  which  was  combined  with  the  add  dements,  prindpally  with 
silica.  If  a  soluble  sulphate  other  than  sulphate  of  lime  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a  hydraulic  binding  nlaterial  during  hardening  or  after  having 
set,  it  produces,  with  the  freed  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  which  in  turn  com- 
bines with  the  aluminate,  giving  '^sulpho-aluminate,"  and  produces  the 
swelling  which  causes  the  disintegration  of  the  mortar.  The  same  reac- 
tions would  be  produced,  moreover,  without  the  intervention  of  free  lime 
as  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt  dissolved  by  the 
water  upon  a  part  of  the  lime  of  the  binding  material. 

Although  the  formation  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime  seems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  cement  by  sea  water  and  sulphate 
waters,  it  may  not  be  the  only  one:  the  setting  and  the  hardening  of  the 
cement  in  contact  with  water  result  in  the  separation  of  compounds  rich  in 
lime,  in  salts  less  calcareous,  and  in  free  lime.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  medium  and  the  conditions  affecting  its  preservation,  this  reaction 
may  be  modified  or  counteracted  in  such  manner  that  the  hardening  cannot 
follow  its  regular  course;  likewise,  the  lime  set  at  liberty  may  be  dissolved 
little  by  little  in  the  water  which  penetrates  the  mortars,  and  may  disappear 
by  exosmose,  giving  place  to  other  more  or  less  injurious  compounds. 

♦Zamboni,  Industria,  Octobrr  15,  1899. 

fCiments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliqups,  Paris,  1891,  p.  257. 

^Der  Crment-Bacillus,  Berlin,  1892. 

fBullrtin  de  la  Socirt^  d^Encouragrment  pour  Tlndustrie  Nationals,  1900,  I,  p.  49. 
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These  various  phenomena  are  yet  far  from  being  satisfactorily  explained ; 
levertheless,  it  appears  that  those  cements  which  are  richest  in  lime  are 
he  most  quickly  decomposed. 

SSABOH  FOR  BINDINO  BIATEBIALS  CAPABLE  OF  RESISTINO  THE 

ACTION  OF  SEA  WATER 

For  a  long  time  the  efforts  of  experimenters  have  been  directed  toward 
inding  a  cement  of  such  composition  that  it  cannot  be  decomposed  by  sea 
vater.  Thinking  at  first  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  water  resulted 
:rom  the  substitution  of  the  magnesia  which  it  contained,  for  the  lime  of  the 
rement,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  making  cement  by  burning  dolomitic 
Imestone  which  consequently  was  composed  largely  of  salts  of  magnesia. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  magnesia  which  this  contained,  since  it  was 
burned  necessarily  at  a  very  high  temperature,  was  slaked  with  great 
difficulty,  and  by  its  tardy  hydration  caused  the  mortar  to  swell.  Cements 
i¥ere  also  made  experimentally  of  baryta,  a  laboratory  product  whose  high 
price  docs  not  permit  its  introduction  into  regular  practice.* 

After  the  discovery  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime,  the  question  changed 
its  aspect,  and  alumina  was  considered  a  dangerous  element  in  cement, 
the  proportion  of  which  ought  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  At 
present  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Administration  of  Public  Works 
in  France  limit  to  8%  the  maximum  amount  of  alumina  allowed  in  cement 
intended  for  use  in  sea  water,  and  this  limit  would  be  placed  much  lower 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  many  localities  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  products  containing  less  alumina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  f)ercen- 
tage  of  alumina  cannot  be  greatly  reduced  without  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering more  difficult  the  burning  of  the  cement,  in  which  operation  thin 
element  acts  as  a  flux.  Accordingly,  it  was  suggested  that  the  alumina 
be  replaced  by  iron  oxide.  Cements  have  l>ecn  made  in  the  lalxiratory 
which  were  absolutely  free  from  alumina  and  rich  in  iron,  and  thcMe  re- 
sisted sea  water  very  well.f  The  various  hyrlraulir  (cmentn  and  limc» 
produced  by  the  works  of  Teil,  whf>se  reputation  is  world  wide,  contain 
not  more  than  2%  of  alumina,  and  «f>me  of  them  usually  last  murh  l>ctter 
in  sea  water  than  most  of  the  Portlanrl  cements  which  crmtain  lictween 
7%  and  8%  of  alumina.  These  too,  however,  Ix-r  rime  rleromfKiHcrd  under 
certain  conditions,  but  with  this  jjeruliarity  that  their  disintegration  is 
not  usually  accompanierj  by  any  inrreavr  of  vohjme. 


U,  Part  1,  p.  51. 
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It  has  been  noted  that  the  cements  which  are  the  ridiest  in  lime  decom- 
pose the  most  quickly  in  sea  water.  Based  upon  this  obaervatioQ,  the 
experiment  was  also  tried  of  making  cements  for  marine  use  by  bunung 
mixtures  less  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime  than  the  ordinary  Portland  cements. 
This  diminished  the  strength  of  the  cement,  but  the  falling  ofif  in  strength 
was  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  principal  difficulty  lay  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  In  burning  cements  of  this  cla»  there  was  pio- 
duced  in  the  kilns  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  possessing  onI]r  i 
comparatively  feeble  hydraulic  power,  which  obstructed  the  dnuiglit 
This  difficulty  was  lessened  by  mixing  ferruginous  materiab  (ore,  etc), 
or  even  sulphate  of  lime,*  with  the  raw  materiak  before  bunung.  Abo, 
the  use  of  rotary  furnaces  prevents  the  choking  of  the  drau^t.  As  his 
just  been  said,  cements  low  in  lime  do  not  attain  as  great  strength  as  the 
ordinary  Portland  cements,  but  they  generally  resist  the  decomposing 
action  of  sea  water  better. 

When  the  proportion  of  limestone  is  small,  the  biurning  can  be  done 
only  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  the  cement  obtained  sets  very  quiddj. 
Some  of  these  low  lime  cements  appear  to  resist  chemical  decomposition 
satisfactorily,  while  others  resist  no  better  than  most  of  the  Portland  o^ 
ments,  a  difference  which  has  not  yet  been  explained.  In  any  case,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  set,  this  class  of  cements  cannot  readily  be  used 
on  large  work,  and,  in  fact,  their  use  is  mainly  limited  to  special  cases. 

Another  means  of  neutralizing  the  bad  efifects  of  the  excess  of  lime  liber- 
ated by  the  setting  of  Portland  cement  consists  in  mixing  with  the  latter, 
before  using,  materials  capable  of  combining  with  this  lime  so  as  to  pro- 
duce insoluble  compounds.  Puzzolans  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
useful  material  for  this  purpose.  Laboratory  tests,  verified  by  experiments 
on  a  larger  scale,t  have  shown  that  mortars  made  in  this  way  generally 
resist  sea  water  better  than  if  they  had  been  made  from  similar  cements 
without  puzzolanic  material.  Sometimes,  too,  their  strength  is  increased 
by  this  mixture.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  substances  whidi 
in  the  Puzzolans  appear  as  acids  are  less  energetic  in  their  action  upon  the 
lime  of  the  cement  than  the  sulphuric  acids  of  sea  water  or  of  water  con- 
taining^ gy[)sum,  and  that  therefore  in  the  end  they  will  be  displaced  by 
the  latter  with  the  consequent  decom|X)sition  of  the  mortar.  This  method 
cannot  then  be  looked  upon  as  giving  absolute  security  against  deterio- 
ration although  it  has  been  proved  to  be  useful. 

"^Candlot,  papt'r  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  and  Belgian  members  of  the  Inter* 
national  Association  of  the  Materials  of  Construction,  on  April  25,  1903. 

f  Frrct,  Annalcs  des  Fonts  ct  Chauss^es,  1901,  IV,  p.  191. 
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METHOD  OF  DITEBMININO  THE  ABILITY  OF  A  BINDINO 
MATERIAL  TO  RESIST  THE  OHEMIOAL  AOTION  OF 

SULPHATE  WATERS 

One  method  is  to  gage  the  cement  to  be  tested  with  sufficient  water  to 
obtain  a  plastic  paste,  spread  this  paste  on  glass  plates  so  as  to  form  cakes 
or  pats  with  thin  edges,  immerse  the  pats  in  sea  water,  and  observe  them 
from  time  to  time.  But  with  this  method  the  amount  of  deformation  in 
the  pats  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  hardness  of  the  paste  at  the 
time  of  immersion,  so  that  a  cement  which  cracks  when  immersed  before 
setting  may  stand  a  long  time  without  showing  any  trace  or  alteration  if 
the  pat  is  not  placed  in  contact  with  the  water  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
gaging.  Further,  the  surface  of  the  pat  is  quickly  covered  by  a  crust  more 
or  less  thick  resulting  from  the  partial  carbonization  of  the  freed  lime,  so 
that  the  substitution  of  magnesia  for  a  part  of  this  lime  and  the  presence 
of  this  crust  may  influence  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  cement. 

Another  and  more  exact  method  consists  in  molding  a  block  of  cement 
or  of  mortar  of  a  sufficient  thickness;  for  example,  a  briquette  such  as  is  used 
for  a  tensile  test.  Allow  this  to  harden  in  the  usual  way,  say  for  twenty- 
eight  days,  then  cut  out  from  the  center  of  this  block  a  small  solid  disc  with 
sharp  edges,  and  immerse  it  in  sea  water  or  in  a  sulphate  solution  (satu- 
rated gypsum,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  etc.).  In  order  to  prevent  all  new 
superficial  carbonization  of  the  specimen,  carbonic  acid  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  or  be  present  in  this  liquid.  When  de- 
composition occurs  in  the  cement  it  is  indicated  by  cracks  which  appear 
at  the  edge  of  the  dun:  after  a  lapse  of  a  variable  time. 

As  a  third  test,  sea  water  under  pressure  can  be  made  to  filter  contin- 
uously through  mortars  made  with  fine  sand.  The  author  of  the  present 
chapter  uses  for  this  test  mortars  containing  from  250  to  450  kilograms 
(551  ^o  991  lb.)  of  cement  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.)  of  sand  (corre- 
sponding approximately  to  proportions  i :  6  to  i :  3  by  weight)  which  he 
gages  to  a  plastic  consistency  and  molds  into  cul)es  50  square  centimeters 
(7.74  sq.  in.)  on  a  face,  with  a  tul^e  of  brass  penetrating  to  the  center  of 
the  block.  After  a  few  davs  the  brass  tubes  are  attached  with  India  rubber 
tubes  to  a  vessel  containing  sea  water  under  a  head  of  2  meters  (6.52  ft.). 
The  amount  of  water  which  flows  throuj^h  each  cube  in  a  given  time  is 
accurately  measured  from  time  to  time,  the  cube  lx?ing  immersed  in  sea 
water  in  a  glass  receptacle,  where  the  stale  of  |>reservation  of  the  mortar 
can  be  closelv  observed. 

Finally,  the  following  quite  rapid  method  is  usc^  in  the  laborator}'  at 
Boulogne.    A  mixture  in  made  con>isling  of  100  parts  of  cement  to  be 
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tested  and  300  parts  marble  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  To  this  b  aidded 
gypsum  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  varying  progressively  fan 
0%  to  20%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement.  Plastic  mortars  are  then  made 
from  each  of  these  mixtures,  which  are  molded  into  prisms  3  by  2  by  i3.$ 
centimeters  (0.8  by  0.8  by  4.9  in.),  allowed  to  harden  for  seven  days  ia 
moist  air,  and  then  immersed  in  fresh  water  after  the  length  of  each  has 
been  exactly  measured.  The  water  is  frequently  renewed  and  at  stated 
periods  the  lengths  of  the  prisma  are  again  measured,  at  which  time  their 
state  of  preservation  is  also  examined. 

The  ability  of  the  cement  to  resist  decomposition  by  sulphates  is  indi- 
cated by  the  time  taken  for  the  prisms  to  expand  abnormally  and  to  devebp 
cracks,  and  also  by  the  quantity  of  gypsum  which  the  binding  material  is 
able  to  bear  for  a  given  time  without  deterioration. 

As  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  especially  of  those  made  by 
the  last  two  methods,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  no  binding 
material  has  as  yet  been  found  which  will -not  be  decomposed  sooner  or 
later  when  subjected  to  these  tests,  so  that  at  present  no  cement  can  be 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  safe  from  the  action  of  sea  water* 

BBOHAHIOAL  PBOOE88E8  OF  DUmKQKkTlOm 

It  seems  possible  to  divide  the  phenomena  of  disintegration  into  two 
classes  according  as  the  destruction  of  the  mortar  is  produced  by  a  sort  of 
progressive  dissolution  of  its  elements  without  appreciable  change  in 
volume,  or  as  the  products  of  decomposition,  collecting  in  the  |x>res,  en- 
large them  and  produce  a  scaling  off  and  a  weakening  of  the  mortar. 
This  second  class  of  phenomena  is  much  the  more  frequent  and  serious. 

In  both  causes  decomposition  may  be  produced  when  the  mortar  is  simply 
immerse^l,  l)ecause  of  the  penetration  of  the  water  into  its  pores  and  its 
renewal  by  the  double  phenomenon  of  endosmose  and  exosmose.  But 
when  the  masonr)'  is  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  pressure  upon  its 
opposite  faces,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  tends  to  establish  a  current  of 
water  through  it  and  the  replacement  of  the  dissolving  elements  goes  on 
more  actively.  However,  disintegration  may,  under  these  conditions,  pro- 
rec<l  more  slowly  if  the  current  of  water  rs  strong  enough  to  carrj'  away  the 
solid  ])roducts  of  decomposition  as  they  are  formed.  The  writer  has  cited 
in  a  former  paper*  experiments  which  plainly  show  the  difference  between 
these  two  methods  of  decomposition:  if  lean  mortars,  made  with  the  same 
cement  and  sands  of  different  i^ranulometric  compositions,  are  kept  in  abso- 
lutely (|uiet  sea  water,  those  which  disintegrate  most  rapidly  are  the  ones 

^Annalr^  drs  Fonts  rt  Chaus&^s,  1892,  II,  pp.  106  to  tl6. 
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into  whose  composition  there  enters  no  fine  sand,  but  only  medium  sand 
or,  and  above  all,  coarse  sand.  These  latter  are  the  mortars  that  contain 
the  voids  of  largest  size.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  series  of  similar  mortars  are 
subjected  to  a  continuous  filtration  of  sea  water,  those  made  from  coarse 
sand  remain  intact,  while  decomposition  is  more  and  more  active  for  mortars 
containing  more  and  more  fine  sand.  In  practise  this  latter  is  the  most 
frequent  case^  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  verified  that  the  destruction  of  concrete 
or  mortar  by  sea  water  has  in  most  cases  been  due  to  the  use  of  too  fine  sands. 
This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  experi- 
ments show  that  a  rather  lean  mortar  of  coarse  sand  is  much  preferable  to 
a  mortar  of  fine  sand,  even  when  a  very  large  quantity  of  cement  is  intro- 
duced into  the  latter.  Fine  sands  ought  to  be  banished  relentlessly  from 
sea  water  construction  even  when  the  cost  of  coarse  sand  is  very  high.* 
Wlien  stone  is  at  hand,  an  excellent  sand  can  be  obtained  economically 
by  crushing  it. 

PROPORTIONS  FOR  MORTARS  AND  CONCRETES 

From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that  the  best  means  of  fighting  against 
sea  water  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  penetration  into  the  mortars 
and  concretes,  and  accordingly  to  make  those  of  great  density.  The 
authors  of  this  volume  have  suggested  in  a  preceding  chapter  (Chapter  IX) 
with  what  size  of  sand  and  what  quantity  of  cement  this  result  can  best  be 
attained  in  mortars:  the  maximum  density  is  obtained  with  a  mortar  con- 
taining sand  composed  of  material  having  about  two  parts  of  very  coarse 
grains  to  one  of  fine  grains,  including  cement.  Usually,  natural  sands, 
even  the  coarsest,  contain  a  proportion  of  relatively  fine  sand  sufficient  to 
make  it  useless  to  add  more  with  the  cement.  If  a  sand  is  used  from 
which  the  fine  grains  have  been  screened,  and  this  is  mixed  with  about 
one-half  of  its  weight  of  cement,  a  mortar  is  obtained  at  once  very  dense 
and  of  great  strength,  but  whose  use  would  often  be  too  costly.  In  such 
cases  the  cement  can  be  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  pre- 
f>ared  in  advance,  such  as  the  product  known  as  *' sand-cement,"  for  the 
making  of  which  a  few  factories  have  been  built  in  Europe  and  ^Iso  in 
America.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  solution,  excellent 
for  mortars  destined  to  remain  in  the  air  or  to  come  in  contact  only  with 
fresh  water,  would  be  poor  to  use  in  sea  water,  for  very  fine  sand  intimately 
mixed  with  cement  separates  its  grains  and  increases  the  surface  of  attack, 
and  various  experiments  have  shown  that  this  kind  of  mortar  suffers 
severely  in  sea  water. 

♦Sec  alfco,  Fcrct,  Bjumaterialienkunde,  1896,  p.  139,  and  **Lc  Cimcnt,"  1896,  p.  21X. 
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For  use  in  sea  water,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  good  puzzolanic  material  can 
be  procured  on  favorable  terms,  it  is  advantageous  to  grind  thb  with  the 
cement  to  take  the  place  of  the  fine  sand,  so  that  in  the  mortar  it  may  phr 
both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  role,  assuring  to  it  a  great  density,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming,  with  the  lime  freed  by  the  setting,  axnpounds 
which  tend  to  harden  the  mortar  and  render  it  impermeaUe. 

For  concretes  the  law  of  greatest  density  is  not  the  same  as  for  moitars, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  express  a  general  law.  It  is  necessair 
to  see  that  the  concrete  does  not  contain  voids,  and  above  all  that  the  <;eiiient 
is  not  diluted  by  an  excess  of  fine  sand,  which  must  always  be  consideted 
as  the  greatest  enemy  of  masonry  in  sea  water. 

In  every  case  the  sea  water  should  be  prevented  from  tx>ming  in  con* 
tact  with  the  work  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  so  that  the  setting  o( 
the  cement  may  be  already  considerably  advanced.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  mortar  contains  a  puzzolanic  material  its  hard- 
ening can  be  properly  effected  only  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

VARIOUS  PLA8TEB8  AND  00ATDIO8  . 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  prevent  sea  water  from  wetting 
masonry  too  soon,  either  by  coating  the  work  with  materials  designed  to 
obstruct  the  jx)res,  or  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  more  or  less  thick  and 
more  or  less  impermeable,  consisting  usually  of  a  rich  mortar,  clay,  bitu- 
minous materials,  etc. 

This  method  of  ])rotecting  the  work  is  generally  rather  costly  and  is  not 
apj)liaible  to  all  kinds  of  construction.  Besides,  it  presents  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  if  by  accident  there  is  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  cover- 
ing, the  sea  water  finds  a  passage  towards  the  heart  of  the  masonry  and 
( rceps  in  from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  often  the  coating  offers  only  an 
illusory  security. 

In  certain  cases,  a  coating  is  formed  si)()ntaneously  by  the  carbonization 
of  the  lime  in  the  parts  of  the  mortar  near  the  free  surface,  and  this  action 
is  aide^l  by  the  development  of  sea  organisms  such  as  sea-weed  and  shell- 
fish. This  cause,  together  with  the  difTerences  in  the  saltness  and  the 
lem|>erature  of  the  water,  and  the  course  of  the  wean  currents,  is  the 
one  which  is  most  often  called  upon  to  ex[)lain  why  mortars  decomiwse 
more  (juickly  in  .^ome  regions  than  in  others. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

LAYING  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR  IN 
FREEZING    WEATHER 

The  results  of  practise  and  experiment  with  cements  exposed  to  frost, 
which  are  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  following  pages,  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

(i)  Most  Natural  cements  are  completely  ruined  by  freezing.  (See 
p.  410.) 

(2)  The  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland  cement  in  concrete  or  mortar 
is  retarded,  and  the  strength  at  short  periods  is  lowered,  by  freezing,  but 
the  ultimate  strength  appears  to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected.     (See 

p.  411.) 

(3)  A  thin  scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  concrete  walks  or  walls 
which  have  been  frozen  before  the  cement  in  them  has  hardened.  (See 
p.  410.) 

(4)  Frost  expands  Natural  cement  masonry  and  settlement  results  with 
the  thawing.     (See  p.  410.) 

(5)  Heating  the  materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost. 

(See  p.  413) 

(6)  Salt  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  in  quantities  up  to 
10%  of  the  weight  of  the  water  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  uhimate 
strength  of  the  concrete  or  mortar.     (See  p.  414.) 

(7)  In  practise  concrete  work  should  be  avoided  if  possible  in  freezing 
weather,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  attaining  perfect  results. 
(See  p.  410.) 

EFFECT  OF  FREEZING 

Numerous  experimental  tests  have  been  made,  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  effect  of  frost  is  a  more  serious  question  than  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  to  determine  the  effect  of  freezing  temperatures  upon 
hydraulic  cements.  Although  the  conclusions  of  different  experimenters 
are  not  in  perfect  accord,  it  is  the  generally  accepted  belief,  corroborated 
by  tests  under  the  most  practical  conditions  and  by  the  appearance  of 
concrete  and  mortar  in  masonr)-  construction,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
freezing  upon  Portland  cement  concrete  and  mortar  is  to  produce  only 
surface  injury. 

In  their  practise  and  research  the  authors  have  never  discovered  a  case, 
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either  in  laboratory  work  or  in  practical  construction,  where  PortlaDd 
cement  concrete  or  mortar  laid  with  proper  care  has  suCFered  more  than 
surface  disintegration  from  the  action  of  frost.  They  do  not  wish  to  impij, 
however,  that  it  is  always  expedient  to  lay  Portland  cement  masonry  in 
freezing  weather,  for  the  expense  of  laying  is  increased,  and  it  is  mudi  moR 
difficult  to  satisfactorily  mix  and  place  the  materials.  Mortar  for  brid 
and  stone  masonry  freezes  in  the  tubs  and  in  the  joints,  while  in  hying 
concrete  the  surface  freezes  unless  measures  are  tatoi  to  prevent  it,  and 
any  dirt  or  ''laitance"  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  wet  mixtures  b  haid  to 
remove.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  thin  crust  about  ^  indi  thick  b 
apt  to  scale  off  from  granolithic  or  concrete  pavements  which  have  firaBoi, 
leaving  a  rough  instead  of  a  troweled  wearing  surface,  and  the  effect  upon 
concrete  walls  is  often  similar.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  gmeral  nik  that 
concrete  work  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  freezing  weather,  aldiough 
if  circumstances  warrant  the  added  expense,  with  proper  pncautun  and 
careful  inspection  mass  concrete  may  be  laid  with  Portland  cement  at 
almost  any  temperature. 

Most  Natural  cements,  on  the  contrary,  are  seriously  injured  by  bost 
especially  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  while  occasional  caso 
are  on  record,  especially  in  heavy  stone  ma$onry  in  which  the  wei^ited 
joints  have  thawed  slowly,  where  Natural  cement  mortar  has  been  laid  in 
freezing  weather  without  serious  results,  numerous  examples  might  be 
cited  where  even  after  several  years  the  concrete  or  mortar  was  but  slightly 
better  than  sand  and  gravel.  Mr.  Thompson  has  observed  this  result  in 
Natural  cement  mortar  laid  during  the  comparatively  warm  winter  of 
North  Carolina  on  days  when  the  temperature  was  considerably  abo\'e 
freezing  at  the  time  of  laying,  and  also  in  the  cold  climate  of  Maine  whfie 
the  mortar  froze  as  it  left  the  trowel  and  did  not  thaw  until  spring. 

The  settlement  of  the  masonry  when  thawing  is  often  a  serious  charac- 
teristic of  Natural  cements.  Stone  masonry  walls  laid  in  freezing  weather 
in  Natural  cement  mortar  may  settle  as  much  as  \  inch  in  the  height  of  a 
window  jamb. 

Exj>erimcnts  upon  Natural  cement  mortars  have  not  positively  confirmed 
the  judgment  reached  by  nearly  all  engineers  experienced  in  construction 
in  freezing  weather.  Occasional  tests  are  recorded  in  which  such  mortars, 
especially  when  subjected  to  a  uniformly  cold  temperature  and  then  sud- 
denly thawed,  have  attained  full  strength,  but  these  are  insufficient  to 
warrant  the  use  of  any  except  Portland  cements  when  frost  is  likely  to 
on  ur  before  the  mortar  is  thoroughly  drv. 

The  |)rovention  of  injury  from  frost  in  certain  cements  may  be  due,  at 
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ast  in  part,  to  the  internal  heat  produced  when  setting.    In  the  interior 
a  large  mass,  some  cements,  especially  high  grade  Portlands,  attain  a 
gh  temperature.     (See  p.  130.) 

Freesing  Experiments.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  frozen 
ortars  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  at  the  Wachu- 
jtt  Dam  in  Massachusetts.  The  results  of  tests  extending  up  to  one  year 
lowed  that  although  briquettes  mixed  i  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand  had 
ss  strength  at  the  end  of  seven  days  than  those  which  had  not  been  frozen, 
le  frozen  specimens  after  longer  periods,  especially  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
ive  as  high  and  often  higher  strength  than  those  which  were  kept  at 
-dinary  temperatures.  The  conclusion  was  reached,  therefore,  that  Port- 
nd  cement  mortar  is  not  permanently  injured  by  freezing. 
Mr.  Richardson's  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  middle  of  the 
inter  of  1902.    He  gives  the  following  description*  of  the  tests: 

» 

Two  bags  of  Portland  cement  were  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  all 
le  briquettes  were  made  from  cement  from  these  bags.  Masonry  work 
1  the  Wachusett  Dam  was  in  progress  during  the  j>eriod,  and  briquettes 
ere  made  each  week  and  submitted  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  masonry, 
le  molds  being  filled  with  mortar  and  placed  out  doors  in  the  air,  not  in 
ater,  immediately  after  filling. 

Briquettes  were  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  ones  exposed  to  the  weather, 
nd  kept  in  the  laboratory,  either  in  the  air  or  in  water,  those  in  the  air 
pproximating  more  closely  the  conditions  which  obtained  on  the  masonry 
instruction  at  the  dam.  About  ^  of  the  briquettes  out  doors  were  exposed 
)  temperatures  as  low  as  9*^  above  zero  in  the  first  24  hours,  and  some  of 
lem  to  temperatures  as  low  as  1 2^  below  zero  in  the  first  week.  Salt  was 
sed  in  most  of  the  experiments,  the  quantity  ranging  from  4  to  16  pounds 
er  barrel  of  cement,  the  average  being  about  6  pounds  or  about  3%  by 
eight  of  water.  Our  experiments  indicate  that  8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel 
f  cement  is  sufficient,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  results  from 
pounds  are  very  nearly  as  good;  16  pounds  do  not  seem  to  give  quite  as 
cxxi  results. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  resuhs  of  the  experiments: 

Effect  of  Frost  upon  Tensile  Strength  0/1:3  Mortar.   (See  p.  411.) 

By  Thomas  F.  Richardson. 


Briquettes  Kept 


k'ater  in  laboratory 

Jr  in  laboratory 

)ut  doors,  below  freezing 1     80 


No.  of 
Bri 

Tensile  Strength,  lb. 

per  sq.  in. 

, 

quettes 

7d. 

38  d. 

3  mo. 

6  mo. 

1  yr. 

20 

268 

304 

3S9 

370 

401 

20 

298 

352 

364 

392 

517 

80 

139 

238 

344 

435 

627 

♦Kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Richardson  for  this  Treatise. 
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The  briquettes  were  made  in  sets  of  5,  consequently  4  experiments  in 
shown  for  water  and  air  in  laboratory,  and  16  for  out  doors. 

In  France  similar  results  have  been  reached  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre*  is 
lo  the  effect  of  temperatures  slightly  above  freezing. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gowenf  also  has  concluded  from  his  tests  that  "there  is 
no  indication  that  freezing  reduces  the  ultimate  stimgth  of  the  mortar, 
although  it  delays  the  action  of  setting." 

The  effect  of  different  uniform  temperatures  upon  neat  cemnts  and 
mortars  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  114,  which  is  selected  and  adapted  by  the 
authors  from  a  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard^  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal.    The  results  with  both  neat  cements  and  mortars  show  but 
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slight  increase  ill  .strenfith  while  the  spetimen.-i  arc  maintained  at  0°  Fahr. 
(^iS°  Cent,),  but  ;i  ilecided  increase  in  strength  as  wxm  as  they  art-  ^uli- 
jccle<i  t<i  a  higher  lcmi>craturc.  The  zero  cubw  were  remo\ed  from  iht 
freezer  anil  allowed  In  set  one  <lay  at  70°  Fahr.  (21°  Cent.)  Iiefore  break- 
ing. 

Cold  retards  setting.  Prof.  TelmajerJ  found,  for  example,  that  ir; 
Pprtland  cement  mortar  which  attains  its  initial  set  at  aj  hour.-;  and  ii- 
final  set  at  SJ  hours  when  mixed  at  65°  Fahr.  (18°  Cent.),  at  a  temiteraturc 
of  freezing  reaches  its  initial  anti  final  set  at  21  and  38  hours  respei.-tivclv. 

•.^nnalo  ilfs  Pimi'  n  ChJu^^«s,  1890,  It,  pp.  )oi  and  ill. 
tPr.K«>1inK,  Anirricin  ,S.«irlv  fur  Tr-ling  Mifrijls,  IgO},  p.  j^j. 
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METHODS  OF  OOMSTBUOTIOM  IN  FREEZING  WEATHER 

Certain  classes  of  concrete  construction,  such  as  foundations  or  heavy 
walls,  whose  face  appearance  is  of  no  consequence  and  which  will  have 
opportunity  to  thaw  and  then  thoroughly  harden  before  loading,  may  be 
laid  in  freezing  weather  with  first-class  Portland  cement,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary-  to  thoroughly  remove  all  dirt  and  frozen  "laitance"  (see  p.  393) 
before  placing  fresh  concrete.  This  is  a  much  more  difl&cult  matter  than 
would  appear,  because  frozen  dirt  has  the  same  appearance  as  set  concrete. 

In  the  case  of  structures  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  freeze,  work 
may  often  be  conducted  by  maintaining  the  atmosphere  artificially  above 
the  freezing  point.  In  temperatures  only  a  few  degrees  below  freezing,  it 
is  a  common  practise  to  heat  the  materials,  the  heat  tending  both  to  accel- 
erate the  setting  of  the  cement  and  to  lengthen  the  time  before  the  mixture 
becomes  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The  addition  of  salt  lowers  the  freezing 
point  of  the  water,  and  therefore  of  the  concrete  or  mortar. 

Protection  from  Frost.  The  method  of  maintaining  masonry  above 
the  freezing  point  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  structure.  At  Beverly, 
Mass.,  before  beginning  the  construction  of  a  three-stor\'  factor)*  building 
of  concrete,  a  house  of  canvas  on  a  light  wooden  frame  was  built  over  the 
site  and  braced  against  wind  pressure,  so  that  the  concrete  was  mixed  and 
laid  under  cover  while  the  temperature  was  maintained  above  the  freezing 
point  by  means  of  stoves. 

A  dam  was  constructed  at  Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q.*  when  the  temperature 
was  20°  below  zero.  A  house  100  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide  was  buih  over 
a  portion  of  the  dam  in  sections  about  10  feet  square,  bolted  together,  and 
heated  by  sheet-iron  stoves  about  18  inches  in  diameter  by  24  inches  high, 
burning  coke.  The  concrete  was  mixed  and  laid  in  this  house,  which, 
when  one  portion  of  the  dam  was  completed,  was  taken  down  and  erected 
in  another  place. 

A  thick  covering  of  straw,  sand,  or  manure  may  sometimes  be  effective 
in  preventing  freezing.     Simply  covering  with  canvas  avails  but  little. 

Heating  the  Materials.  Where  hand-mixing  is  employed,  an  arrange- 
ment used  on  the  Newton,  Mass.,  sewers  is  useful.  Sand  for  one  or  more 
batches  is  placed  in  a  bottomless  box  containing  a  coil  of  steam  pipe,  the 
e.xhaust  end  of  which  is  then  extended  to  the  mixing  platform  and  arranged 
to  discharge  through  the  bottom  of  the  platform  into  the  bottomless  box 
employed  for  measuring  the  stone,  so  that  the  latter  is  heated  by  the  ex- 
haust steam.  The  cement  is  warmed  by  piling  the  bags  on  top  of  the  sand 
box. 

^Engineering  yews,  May  7,  1903,  p.  402. 
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An  (xdinaiy  sand  heater,  such  as  is  used  for  asphalt  materials,  may  also 
be  employed,  and  the  stone  heated  by  steam  from  a  hose.  A  modificatioa 
of  the  sand  heater,*  arranged  to  form  the  combined  water,  sand,  and  stone 
heater  illustrated  in  Fig.  135,  has  been  used  on  the  New  Yoik  Centnl 
Raih-oad. 

Ejtperiments  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardsonf  tend  to  show  that  beat- 
ing the  materials  of  mortar  has  but  little,  if  any,  permanent  effect  upm 
its  strength. 

Addition  of  Salt.  Because  of  its  cheapness  salt  is  most  CMnmonly 
employed  to  lower  the  freezing  point  of  water.    Other  matfrinh,  jodi  u 


glycerine,  alcohol, and  sugar, have  been  experimentally  employed,  but  thew 
appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 

S;»lt  has  been  more  extensively  employed  in  mortars  than  in  concretfS- 
Rules  havf  been  formulutcl  tor  \'uryinj;  (he  percentage  of  salt  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Prof.  Telmajer'sJ  rule,  for  example, 
reduced  l<i  Fahrenheit  units,  requires  t'"Ji  by  weight  of  salt  to  the  weighl 
of  the  water  for  each  ilejirec  Fahrenheit  below  freezing. 

.\  rule  fref]uenily  cited  in  i)rinl,  which  practical  tests  by  the  authors 
have  [iriiveil  t()  he  entirely  inailcquale,  is  to  require  one  |Kiund  of  salt  I" 
18  Ralltins  of  water  for  a  temiicrature  of  33°  Fahr.  and  an  increase  of  onr 

♦Gn^tgr  \V.  Iatc  in  lins:'intfriiiii  Xeu's,  Marcfa  19,  i^j,  p.  146. 
JJuhnsiin'i  Miti-rials  rif  Ci)nstructiiin.  140;,  p.  61;. 
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ounce  for  each  degree  of  lower  temperature.  For  16°  Talir.  tliis  lorro- 
sponds  to  but  slightly  more  than  1%  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  an  amotint 
too  small  to  be  effective.  Since  the  temperature  of  the  air  usually  cannot 
l)e  determined  in  advance,  an  arbitrary  quantity  is  as  suita))Ie  as  a  variable 
one.  In  the  New  York  Subway  work  in  1903,  g%  of  salt  to  the  wciglU  of 
the  water  was  adopted.  On  the  Wachusett  Dam,  during  the  winter  of 
1902,  4  pounds  of  salt  were  used  to  each  barrel  of  cement.  For  i :  3 
mortar  this  corresponded  to  about  2%  of  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Experiments  show  that  ordinary  "quaking"  concrete  in  proportions 
1 :  2^:  5  requires  about  130  pounds  of  water  ])er  barrel  of  Portland  cement, 
hence  10%  of  salt  in  average  concrete  is  equivalent  to  13  pounds  per  barrel 
of  Portland  cement.  Ordinary  i :  2^  mortar  re(iuires  about  1 20  pounds  of 
water  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  hence  io^/{,  of  salt  in  average  mortar 
is  equivalent  to  about  12  pounds  salt  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement.  Salt 
is  sometimes  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  '* float  a  potato"  or  an  egg. 
According  to  tests  of  the  authors,  about  15%  of  siilt  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  is  required  to  float  a  potato,  and  about  1 1%  to  float  an  egg. 

Recent  experiments,  by  Mr.  Gowen*  and  Mr.  Richardson ,t  extending 
up  to  a  period  of  one  year,  tend  to  show  that  salt  in  a  quantity  rorre- 
s|x>nding  to  at  least  10%  of  the  weight  of  the  water  does  r»ot  lower  the 
ultimate  strength  of  ordinary  mortar.  The  time  of  .setting,  however,  i» 
considerably  increased  and  the  .strength  at  short  |>erirxl.s  is  lowere^J,  'Hie 
effect,  at  laboratory  temperature,  of  10%  salt  with  1:  3  Portland  <ement 
mortar  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

TeHsUe  Strength  of  1:3  Sf<frtars  made  wUh  Freth  and  Snlted  Water, 

By  Chavlk%  S.  (iowKS. 


1  tw*. 

J  nifM, 

6  nvA. 

if  ntfM, 

It  m/m 

i>>3 

26H 

^^^ 

35< 

V^ 

»3' 

215 

2f/j 

V^f 

4M 

I 

Fresh  water  used 112 

Sahcd  water  used 6H 

In  Mr.  Richardson'?^  experimenter  J  ymalhr  \m:t*  t^tia^tyi  of  »t^h  jfTovt^ 
beneficial.  Portland  cement  mortar  in  \>ro]fffTX\fm\  1:5,  rniyj:fi  wifh  4  und 
8  pK>tmd5  of  salt  per  l^rrel  rtmifTiX  f<ttrr*r-]pftu*\]u'^  r^^f^Mjvdy  to  al^/ijt 
iT'c  and  jTc  ^^  the  weight  of  thevratjer;.  stav*:  ►li/htJv  h?/j.*rr  xtrfflU:  -U^tph 
than  the  iinsalted  mortar  at  aJI  ;>«*rr>/!-  irjTn  7  '^i<s)  -  ^o  '/r.*:  ;>5if, 

EjEpcriments  by  Mr.  K.  S.  \\7j*3»rkr|  jv:>ir'r  V'.a*  V';«r  .-/:'/(  /c/ ;  </f  t^U 
tends  to  pmTcnt  the  -rK^Viir/i  *A  ^n'^-i*r*Vr*  ,r.  the  Tf.<A*i\.  ^.frf;  if  !}*»:  ^Mtlfi' 


V^  VH^  4li. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

t 

WATER-TIGHTNESS 

A  wall  of  concrete  may  be  rendered  water-tight  in  several  wajrs: 
(i)  By  accurately  grading  and  proportioning  the  aggregates  and  the 
cement.    (See  p.  417.) 

(2)  By  special  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete.    (See  p.  419.) 

(3)  By  the  introduction  of  foreign  ingredients  into  the  mixtuie.  (See 
p.  420.) 

(4)  By  the  application  of  layers  of  waterproof  material,  such  as  asphah 
and  felt.    (See  p.  421.) 

It  is  often  advisable  to  combine  two  or  more  of  these  methods. 
In  the  succeeding  pages  directions  are  given  for  practically  aiqplying 
these  methods,  and  experimental  investigation  is  dted. 

LATma  OOMORETE  FOB  WATEB-nGHT  WOBK 

The  manner  of  laying  the  concrete  in  walls  or  floors  which  are  to  with- 
stand water  pressure  is  as  important  as  the  proportioning  of  its  ingredients. 
Approved  methods  of  placing  are  fully  described  in  Chapter  XVII. 

The  chief  points  applicable  to  water-tight  work  are  briefly  recapitulated 
as  follows: 

((/)  Mix  concrete  of  quaking  or  of  wet  consistency.     (See  p.  416.) 

(6)  Place  concrete  carefully  so  as  to  leave  no  visible  stone  pockets. 

(r)  Lay  the  entire  structure,  if  possible,  in  one  continuous  operation, 
working  night  and  day  when  necessar\*. 

((/)  If  joints  are  unavoidable,  clean  and  roughen  the  old  surface,  then 
wet  it  and  coat  with  a  layer  of  cement  or  mortar.     (See  p.  376.) 

(e)  Make  suitable  provision  for  contraction  by  special  joints,  or  by  steel 
reinforcement  without  joints.     (See  p.  376.) 

Effect  of  Oonsistency.  A  series  of  exi)eriments,  conducted  by  the 
authors,  upon  several  blocks  of  mortar  mixed  in  the  .same  proportions  of 
cement,  ^an(^  anrl  stone,  but  with  ditTcrent  pro{x)rtions  of  watef,  indicates 
that  tlie  best  consisteiu  y  for  concrete  designed  to  withstand  water  pressure 
is  intermediate  between  a  quukini^  and  a  mushy  mixture,  as  defined  on 
pa«e  ^72. 

AIm),  tlu'  gcTHTal  conclusion  was  reached  that  with  the  same  dry  materials 
the  consistency  producing  the  greatest  density  after  setting  gives  the  mo>t 
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impermeable  mortar  or  concrete  up  to  the  point  of  a  very  wet  consistency, 
when  the  excess  of  water  affects  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cement, 
forming  **laitance"  (see  p.  393),  and  thus  reduces  both  the  strength  and 
the  water-tightness  of  the  specimen.  After  setting,  the  very  wet  specimens 
were  found  to  have  about  the  same  density  as  the  medium  and  mushy 
mixtures,  because  the  cement,  sand,  and  stone  settled  into  place  and  ex- 
pelled the  surplus  water. 

PBOPOBTIONINa  WATEE-TIGHT  OOMORETE 

The  proportions*  employed  to  resist  the  percolation  of  water  usually 
range  from  1:1:2  to  i:  2^:  4^,  the  most  common  mixtures  being  1:2:4 
or  i:  2^:  4 J.  However,  with  acairate  grading  by  scientific  methods,  such 
as  are  described  in  Chapter  XI,  water-tight  work  may  be  obtained  with 
proportions  as  lean  as  1:3:7.  (See  p.  183.)  Permeability,  the  quality  of 
allowing  water  to  pass  through,  and  porosity,  the  property  of  containing 
pores  or  voids,  are  not  synonymous  terms,  and  the  most  porous  material  is 
not  necessarily  the  most  permeable,  because  the  dimensions  of  the  voids  a^ 
well  as  their  volume  affect  by  capillarity  the  passage  of  water. 

For  maximum  water-tightness  a  mortar  or  concrete  may  require  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  fine  grains  in  the  sand  than  for  maximum 
density  or  strength,  but  otherwise  the  general  principles  discussed  on  page 
172  are  applicable.  A  mixed  aggregate  (such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  61, 
p.  173)  evidently  has  fewer  channels  through  which  the  water  can  pass 
than  an  aggregate  consisting  of  coarse  stone  and  sand  (such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  59,  p.  172),  provided  the  character  and  relative  proportioning  of 
the  finest  particles  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  Recent  tests  indicate 
that  gravel  produces  more  water-tight  concrete  than  broken  stone  under 
similar  conditions. 

Porosity  of  Concrete.  The  total  voids,  air  plus  water,  in  first-class 
concrete  and  mortar  of  various  proportions  are  shown  in  column  (20)  of 
the  table  of  Mr.  William  B.  FuUer*s  experiments  on  pages  258  and  259. 
The  percentage  of  total  voids  in  the  mortars  averages  about  26% ,  while  in 
the  concretes,  of  proportions  commonly  employed  in  practice,  the  voids 
range  from  13%  to  17%. 

In  neither  the  concrete  nor  the  mortar  do  these  percentages  ever  represent 
air  alone.  A  portion  of  the  water,  an  amount  estimated  at  8%  of  the 
weight  of  the  cement,t  corresponding  to  about  2^%  of  the  volume  of 

^Proportions  are  based  on  an  assumed  unit  of  loo  lb.  cement  per  cu.  ft.  or  the  equiTalent  o^ 
3.8  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel.    (See  p.  217.) 

tAIlen  Hazen  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLH,  p.  128. 
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ordinary  concrete,  combines  with  the  cement,  and  a  still  larger  portioii  d 
the  water  remains  in  the  pores  unless  dried  by  artificial  heat 

The  porosity  of  mortars  is  discussed  on  page  127. 

Sisa  of  Stone.  Authorities  disagree  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
smaU  stone  ranging  between  ^  and  one  inch,  and  coarse  stone,  ranging 
from  ^  inch  up  to,  say,  2^  inches.  The  latter  is  theoretically  the  better, 
but  it  is  sometimes  claimed  .that  the  fine  material  can  be  placed 
more  satisfactorily.  This  depends  upon  the  workmanship.  Widi 
proper  selection  of  materials  and  care  in  layings  the  concrete  con- 
taining the  coarse  stone  produces  excellent  work,  as  is  illustiated 
by  the  constructions  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  (see  p.  522),  and  Boonton, 
N.  J.  (see  p.  496),  where  carefully  graded  stone  up  to  2}  or  3-inch 
diameter  was  used. 

If  very  fine  stone,  under  ^inch,  and  containing  dust,  is  used  for  the 
coarser  aggregate,  the  addition  of  sand  may  increase  the  porosity  and  the 
permeability,  because  concrete  with  such  small  stone  is  practicaUy  a  moftar, 
and  the  finer  particles  of  stone  are  really  sand.  A  concrete  in  proportioiis 
I  |>art  cement :  2  p>arts  sand  :  4  p>arts  unscreened  stone  less  than  ^inch 
diameter,  makes  a  porous  concrete,  while  a  mixture  i  part  cement :  3  parts 
sand  :  4  parts  stone  ^-inch  to  i^-inch  diameter,  makes  a  dense  one.  With. 
the  small  stone,  proportions  1:1:2  would  be  the  leanest  advisable 
mixture. 

The  method  of  proportioning  by  mechanical  analysis,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Fuller  in  Chapter  XI,  has  been  found  in  practice  to  produce  imper- 
meable concrete. 

TmOKNESS  OF  OOMORETE  FOR  WATER-nOHT  WORK 

It  is  imix)ssible  to  specify  definite  thicknesses  of  concrete  to  prevent  per- 
colation under  different  heads  of  water,  l>ccause  of  variations  in  pro()ortions 
and  methods  of  laying.  We  have  known  rain  water  under  a  head  of  2  or 
3  inches  to  ix^rcplate  through  a  4-foot  wall  of  excellent  concrete  of  drv' 
consistency.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  same  materials  been  mi.xed  to  a 
welter  consistency  and  placed  with  no  joints  Ixjtween  successive  layers, 
concrete  but  a  few  inches  thick  would  have  withstood  a  high  head. 

The  best  criterions  for  thicknesses  of  walls  of  first-class  concrete  are 
obtained  from  actual  examples.  Instances  are  cited  on  pages  497,  522, 
and  523  of  water-tight  concrete  4  inches  thick  sustaining  a  head  of  4  feet, 
concrete  15  inches  thick  sustaining  a  head  of  40  feet,  and  concrete  5.5 
fc^et  thick  sustaining  a  head  of  100  feet. 
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8PE0IAL  TREATBfENT  OF  SURFACE 

Various  methods  of  treating  the  surface  of  concrete  have  been  employed 
to  increase  the  water-tightness. 

Plastering.  Plastering  the  surface  of  concrete  with  rich  Portland  cement 
mortar  in  proportions  i:  i  or  i:  ij  is  the  method  which  first  occurs  to  one, 
but  in  temperate  or  cold  climates  it  is  only  useful  for  walls  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  therefore  not  subject  to  atmospheric  changes.  In  such 
cases  it  can  sometimes  be  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  connection  with, 
paper  and  asphalt. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  Boston  Subway,  a  6-inch  wall  of  concrete  was 
laid  up  next  to  the  bank  of  earth  and  plastered  with  a  layer  of  i :  i  mortar 
about  i  inch  thick.  After  spreading  the  mortar  with  a  plasterer's  ordi- 
nary metal  float  (see  Fig.  126,  p.  443)  the  surface  was  run  over  with  a 
toothed  roller  about  12  inches  long  by  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  pressed 
the  plaster  into  any  crevices,  and  left  a  rough  surface.  The  main  wall  of 
concrete  forming  the  lining  of  the  Subway  was  then  laid  up  against  this 
plastered  surface. 

On  the  arch  of  the  approaches  to  the  East  Boston  tunnel,  a  layer  of 
plaster,  like  that  on  the  walls,  was  spread  before  laying  the  final  6-inch 
thickness  of  concrete,  thus  forming  a  water-tight  joint  in  the  interior  of 
the  arch  ring. 

Granolithic  Finish.  On  horizontal  or  inclined  surfaces,  a  granolithic 
surface  of  rich  mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  or  Portland  cement 
and  screenings  in  proportions  about  i :  i  may  be  laid  and  troweled,  as  in 
sidewalk  construction.  (See  Chapter  XXII.)  The  surface  finish  must  be 
placed  at  the  same  time  as  the  base,  and  with  the  same,  that  is,  Portland 
cement. 

Troweling  Surface.  The  water- tightness  of  horizontal  or  inclined  layers 
of  concrete  can  be  greatly  increased  by  troweling  the  concrete  in  the  same 
manner  that  granolithic  work  is  troweled.  (See  page  443.)  This  brings 
the  cement  to  the  surface,  and  produces  a  dense,  hard  surface  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  a  surfacing  of  rich  mortar.  This  is  ver\'  effective  for  sur- 
facing a  structure  like  the  inclined  face  of  the  dam  shown  in  Fig.  156, 
page  497- 

In  exp)erimenting  upon  the  j)ermeabilily  of  different  concretes,  the  authors 
have  noticed  that  even  the  very  light  joggling  which  is  necessary  to  compact 
a  wet  concrete,  and  also  the  ramming  of  a  sliffer  mixture,  increases  the 
impermeability  of  the  concrete.  Even  after  chipping  off  the  top  of  the 
specimen  for  a  depth  of  J  or  J  of  an  inch,  the  flow  will  be  several  times  less 
than  when  the  pressure  is  directed  u]>on  its  under  surface. 
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Groat.  Portland  cement  grout  is  preferable  to  plaster  for  ooatiDg  the 
soffits  of  arches  or  for  wall  surfaces.  It  is  also  valuable  for  coating  the  in- 
terior of  cisterns  or  tanks.*  The  grout  should  of  course  be  applied  against 
the  surface  which  is  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  if  the  wall  is  to 
be  made  impervious  in  both  directions,  both  sides  should  be  washed. 

Bridge  specifications  of  Mr.  Edwin  Thacherf  require:  that  the  top 
surfaces  of  the  arches,  piers,  and  abutments,  and  the  lower  6  inches  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  spandrel  waUs,  shall  be  coated  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
semi-liquid  mortar  consisting  of  one  part  cement,  one-half  part  thoroughhr 
slaked  lime,  and  three  parts  sand,  spread  to  leave  a  smooth  finish;  and 
after  this  has  set  hard  it  shall  be  given  a  heavy  coat  of  pure  cement  grout 

A  specially  prepared  cement  wash  has  been  found  effective  in  pieventiog 
dampness  in  masonry.} 

DfTBODUOnON  OF  FORBION  INORlDimS 

The  principal.advantage  of  introducing  foreign  ingredients  into  a  mortar 
or  concrete  is  to  permit  the  use  of  a  lean  mixture,  the  fine  particles  of 
hydrated  lime,  or  whatever  may  be  used,  tending  to  reduce  the  volume  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  voids. 

Lime  and  Poszolan  Oement.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of  lime  io 
small  quantities  is  chiefly  mechanical,  and  the  quantity  which  should  be 
employed  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  mixture. 

It  appears  impossible  to  replace  the  water  which  separates  the  grains  of 
cement  or  cement  and  sand  in  neat  paste  or  i :  i  or  1:2  mortar  with  a 
material  like  lime.  It  can  only  be  used  to  advantage,  therefore,  wth 
mortars  leaner  than  1:2.  In  the  authors'  tests  i :  2J:  5  concrete  was  made 
more  water-tight,  although  its  strength  was  slightly  reduced,  by  substituting 
an  ecjual  weight  of  lime  paste  for  lo^^  by  weight  of  the  cement. 

The  effect  of  the  addition  of  lime  upon  the  strength  and  density  of 
mortar  is  discussed  on  page  154. 

Unslaked  lime  must  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances.     (See  p.  156.) 

Puzzolan  cement,  unlike  lime,  tends  to  increase  the  strength  even  of  neat 
cement  and  rich  mortars,§  in  many  cases  20^^  by  weight  of  total  dry  ma- 
terials being  beneficial  if  the  Puzzolan  cement  is  ground  with  the  Portland. 

*J.  W.  Schaub,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  U,  p.  laj. 
fCcmtnt,  Mav,  1905,  p.  107. 

jOscar  Lowinson,  Transactions- American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer!,  Vol.  U,  p.  12^ 
§Ferel\  Chimie  Appliquce,  1897,  p.  493. 
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Undoubtedly  the  impermeability  is  similarly  incrcasetl,  since  mixtures  o( 
Portland  and  Puzzolan  cements  have  been  found  to  well  resist  the  action 
of  sea  water.* 

Pulverised  Rock.  Mortars  i :  3*  and  leaner,  and  concrete  made  wit!) 
these  proportions  of  cement  and  sand  to  the  stone,  are  increased  in  strength, f 
and  probably  in  impermeability,  by  the  addition  of  rock  pulverizcii  as  finely 
as  the  cement  and  equal  to  it  in  weight,  although  if  the  natural  sand  is  very 
fine  or  contains  dust,  the  addition  of  fine  material  is  not  l)encficiul. 

Alum  and  Soap.  A  soap  and  alum  mixture  in  various  proportions 
sometimes  is  used  to  make  what  is  called  '*watcrpr(H)f  mortar."  The 
Sylvester  Process  mixture  employed  in  New  York  Iiar!>or  liy  Major  W.  L. 
Marshall^  was  made  by  "taking  one  part  cement  and  2 J  parts  stmd  and 
adding  thereto  J  of  a  pound  of  pulverized  alum  (dry)  to  each  cubic  foot 
of  sand,  all  of  which  was  first  mixed  dry,  then  the  projuir  amount  of 
water — in  which  had  been  dissolved  about  J  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  to  (he 
gallon  of  water  —  was  added,  and  the  mixing  thoroughly  completed.  The 
mixture  is  little  inferior  in  strength  to  ordinary  mortar  of  the  same  pro- 
portions and  is  im[>ervious  to  water,  and  is  also  useful  in  preventing 
efflorescence." 

The  efifect  of  alum  and  soap  in  diminishing  the  [>ermeal>ility  has  bi*cn 
experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Edward  Cunningham}  and  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt,J 
and  found  useful  for  small  structures. 

LATER8  OF  WATERPROOF  MATERIAL 

The  use  of  cement  plaster  haa  already  l>ecn  de->^ril>crl  on  page  419. 

Layers  of  waterprfx>f  f>afjer  or  felt  ccmentcrl  tr>gether  with  asphalt  or 
bitumen  or  tar  are  extensively  u*e<l.  —  and  >s^>metimes  asphalt  alone,  Uf 
form  an  impervious  layer.   A  mixture  of  alum  and  lye  has  alv/  Ixien  tried. 

Paper  or  Feh  Waterproofing.  I^yen^  of  [>a|jer  or  felt  with  tar  or  as|>halt 
between  them  are  employed  for  a  waierj^nx^f  'our^^  iri  ron^rde  fUntrs, 
roofs,  and  wall*  of  under/round  -irj*.ture-  of  lar/*:  or  long  an^,  lik*:  tun- 
nels and  *ubway*.  whi<  h  rer^u^re  ^iMr'.ial  prou-'tion  from  infiltratK^n  i4 
water.  The  material-  range  from  ordi-riar.  urr«:'i  pai^-r,  hiUi  with  aial 
tar  pilch.  10  'dAjt-Vt-  or  asphalte'i  feh.  lai'i  ut  a-:>rji]t.  OaI  tar  pr^iductK 
appear  to  \jt  r^u-y^'V/r}-  'Ar.e:.  rr.A*:  '")  "/r  ♦>:''.  >  la  r;'e  j^rfrrfentaijrcrf  car- 
bon, and  Ttzt  ^Aziz.z  -■'r';  ':/    r"  - ' ;    '■:    ;revrr':'.'e  v,  ^  y./Ax, 

"^  Ffrr^'i  Ci :--  r-   \;: ...  J"  .  : ^'^'.  :    4~~ 
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In  the  New  York  Subway,  portions  of  which  are  built  below  tide-water, 
much  of  the  waterproofing  consists  of  layers  of  felt  laid  in  asphalt.  The 
specifications,*  approved  by  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Chief  Engineer, 
contain  the  following  requirements  for  the  materials: 

The  asphalt  used  shall  be  the  best  grade  of  Bermudez,  Alcatraz,  or  lake 
asphalt,  of  equal  quality,  and  shall  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 
The  asphalt  shall  be  a  natural  asphalt  or  a  mixture  of  natural  asphalts, 
containing  in  its  refined  state  not  less  than  ninety-five  (95)  per  cent,  of 
natural  bitumen  soluble  in  rectified  carbon  bisulphide  or  in  chloroform. 
The  remaining  ingredients  shall  be  such  as  not  to  exert  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  work.  Not  less  than  two- thirds  (§)  of  the  total  bitumen  shall  be 
soluble  in  j)etroleum  naphtha  of  seventy  (70)  degrees  Baume  or  in  Acetone. 
The  asphalt  shall  not  lose  more  than  four  (4)  per  cent,  of  its  weight  when 
maintained  for  ten  (10)  hours  at  a  temperature  of  three  hundred  (300) 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  use  of  coal  tar,  so-called  artificial  asphalts,  or  other  products  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  from  the  action  of  water,  will  not  be  permitted  on  any 
portion  of  the  work,  or  in  any  mixtures  to  be  used. 

The  felt  used  for  waterproofing  shall  be  dipp)ed  in  asphalt  and  weigh 
not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  pounds  to  the  square  of  one  hundred  (100)  feet. 
All  felt  .shall  1x5  subject  to  the  insi)ection  and  approval  of  the  Engineer. 

Method  of  La3ring  Paper  or  Felt.  The  waterproof  layer  of  a  floor  may 
he  laid  directly  upon  the  ground  if  the  soil  is  fairly  dr)'  and  firm,  but  i^ 
u>ually  spread  u}X)n  a  layer  of  concrete  from  4  to  8  inches  thick.  In  the 
former  caset  the  first  layer  consists  of  strips  with  a  2  to  6-inch  lap  cemented 
with  asphalt,  and  the  remaining  layers  arc  m(3p|x?d  on.  Ujxin  a  concrete 
base  it  is  customary  to  first  spread  a  layer  of  asphalt  uiK)n  the  concrete, 
although,  if  the  concrete  is  damp,  the  bottom  layer  of  paper  or  felt  may  \yc 
|)lacecl  dry,  as  described  alx^ve. 

The  "ply"  in  waterpr(x)fing,  —  that  is,  the  numlx?r  of  layers  which 
cover  all  parts  of  the  surface,  —  varies  from  2-ply  to  lo-ply.  It  is  con 
>i(lere(l  heller  practice  to  "shingle"  the  strips  than  to  place  each  ply  or 
layer  independently.  If  the  surface  to  he  waterproofed  is  rough  it  mav  he 
Icvclecl  with  cement  mortar.  It  must  he  dry  before  applying  the  t;ir  or 
a>^i)hah.  The  a>phalt  is  heated  and  brought,  generally  in  buckets,  to  the 
work.  Several  rolls  of  [)aper  are  started  consecutively.  .Ahead  of  each 
roll,  a-  it  1-  unrolled,  the  licjuid  a>|)halt  is  swahhed  upon  the  concrete  with 
.1  mop,  -o  that  the  pa})er  or  felt  is  s|)reacl  directly  u|)on  the  fresh  hot  stuff. 
.\<  -oon  as  the  llr^t  roll  i-  started  the  second  is  j)laced  to  overlap  the  fir>t, 

*(.''>ntr.Kf  \-.).  2,  Jvinr,  ny02,  p.  107. 

frill-  iiirtliovl  A  .IS  foll'Avt'vl  in  {H)rtions  of  thr  fl«H)r  in  tlir  approaches  to  the  East  Boston  Tunnrl. 
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a  width  depending  upon  the  number  of  ply  to  be  laid.  For  example,  if  the 
felt  is  32  inches  wide  and  is  laid  3-ply,  the  second  roll  is  lapped  upon  the 
first  about  22  inches.  As  this  is  unrolled  (in  the  same  general  direction 
as  the  first  roll)  the  surface  ahead  of  it  is  mopped  with  asphalt,  as  described 
above.  A  third  roll  is  immediately  started,  lapping  both  of  the  two  others, 
and  so  on  for  the  entire  width  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

A  waterproof  course  of  this  character  always  forms  a  distinct  joint  in 
the  mass,  thus  destroying  its  cohesion  upon  that  plane,  and  the  strength  of 
the  concrete  in  bending  on  the  two  sides  of  the  layer  must  be  considered 
independently. 

New  York  Subway  Specifications.*  The  specifications  for  materials  are 
quoted  on  the  preceding  page.  With  reference  to  the  laying  the  contract 
requu^: 

Each  layer  of  asphalt  fluxed  as  directed  by  the  Engineer  must  completely 
and  entirely  cover  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  without  cracks  or 
blowholes. 

The  felt  must  be  rolled  out  into  the  asphalt  while  the  latter  is  still  hot, 
and  pressed  against  it  so  as  to  insure  its  being  completely  stuck  to  the 
asphalt  over  its  entire  surface,  great  care  being  taken  that  all  joints  in  the 
felt  are  well  broken,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  rolls  of  the  bottom  layer  are 
carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  layers  on  the  sides,  and  those  of  the  nx>f 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  layers  on  the  sides  so  as  to  secure  a  full  lap  of 
at  least  one  (i)  fix)t.     Especial  care  must  \ye  taken  with  this  detail. 

None  but  competent  men,  especially  skilled  in  work  of  this  kind,  shall 
be  employed  to  lay  asphalt  and  felt. 

When  the  finishing  layer  of  concrete  is  laid  over  or  next  to  the  water- 
proofing material,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break,  tear,  or  injure  in  any 
way  the  outer  surface  of  the  asphalt. 

The  number  of  layers  of  felt  on  the  sides  and  under  the  floor  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  three  (3)  in  ground  that  is  quite  dry,  and  where  there  is 
a  water  pressure  against  the  masonry  equal  to  ten  (10)  feet  not  less  than 
six  (6)  layers.  Where  the  water  pressure  isMess  than  ten  (10)  feet,  such 
number  of  layers  l^etween  three  (3)  and  six  (6)  shall  Ije  ust*d  as  the  Engi- 
neer may  direct.  The  number  of  layers  of  felt  on  the  roof  shall  be  not 
less  than  four  (4). 

Whenever  the  pressure  of  ground  water  against  the  structure  exceeds 
ten  (10)  feet,  wateq)roofing  of  the  floor  and  walls  shall  then  consist  of  two 
(2)  layers  of  felt  in  asphalt,  as  described  above,  together  with  one  (i)  or 
more  layers  of  brick  dipped  in  asphalt  as  ordere<i  by  the  Engineer.  Said 
bricks  before  l)cing  dipped  in  asphalt  shall  Ix?  thoroughly  dried  and  wanned. 
At  all  other  fx)ints  where  the  pressure  of  ground  water  is  less  than  ten  (10) 
feet,  the  Contractor  may  substitute  in  lieu  of  the  number  of  layers  oi 

KTontract  No.  2,  June,  1902,  p.  109. 
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as  described  above,  one  (i)  layer  of  felt  in  hot  asphalt,  and  one  (i)  or  more 
courses  of  brick  dipped  in  asphalt,  as  the  Engineer  shall  direct. 

In  masonry-lined  structures  where  there  is  no  steel  work  and  the  ground 
is  dry  the  regular  waterproofing  may  be  omitted,  but  in  that  case  in  arched 
cut  and  cover  work  the  extrados  of  the  arch  shall  be  coated  with  hot  asphalt 
of  the  quality  described. 

Any  masonry  that  is  found  to  leak  at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion  of 
this  work  shall  be  cut  out  and  the  leak  stopped. 

Asphalt  Waterproofing.  Asphalt  is  sometimes  laid  as  a  waterproof 
course  in  one  or  more  continuous  sheets,  and  is  also  used  for  filling  con- 
traction joints  in  concrete. 

In  the  sedimentation  basin  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Filtration  Plant* 
1 6  inches  of  clay  and  gravel  puddle  were  covered  with  6  inches  of  concrete 
laid  in  blocks  7  feet  square,  with  J-inch  asphalt  joints  3  inches  deep,  that 
is,  extending  half-way  through  the  concrete.  This  proved  to  be  a  successful 
treatment. 

In  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Water  Worksf  the  bottom  of  the  resen*oir  con- 
sisted of  6  inches  of  concrete  in  approximate  proportions,  one  packed  ce- 
ment :  0.7  sand  :  3.5  fine  gravel :  6.5  broken  stone,  covered  with  a  |-inch 
finishing  coat  of  1:1  mortar  and  upon  this  two  layers  of  Alcatraz  hrand 
asphah.  The  first  layer  was  of  natural  li(|uid  asphalt,  and  the  second  was 
the  product  of  refining  natural  rock  a>j)halt  with  about  20V <  of  the 
licjuid  as  a  flux.  Mr.  Adams  made  the  rule  that  no  asphalt  should  Ix* 
placed  until  after  the  concrete  had  set  at  least  two  weeks,  and  was  well 
dried  out.  All  du>t  was  carefully  removed  from  the  concrete,  and  the 
asj)hall  was  applied  with  twine  mo|>s.  The  slopes  of  the  reservoir  were 
lined  with  brick  laid  in  asphalt  aj)()n  ()  inches  of  concrete.  Under  onli- 
nary  conditions  such  complete  measures  are  unnecessary. 

In  the  construction  of  government  fortifications  by  the  United  Stales 
Army  Engineers,  numerous  methods  of  waterproofing  have  been  used. J  in 
some  cases  an  asphalt  course  being  j)laced  between  two  layers  of  concrete. 
As|)halt  paint  has  been  used  for  a  protective  coating  where  earth  is  to  l)e 
deposited  aboxe  or  against  it. J 

A  }  inch  coaling  of  asphalt  applied  hot  with  a  mop  upon  a  surface 
already  ccnered  with  grout   (see  ]>.  420)  has  been  satisfactorily  used  by 

*Alli'M  H.i/cn  in  Transactions  American  Socit-tv  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLITT,  p.  25S. 
fArihur  L   Adams  in  Tran>-actions  American  Socirtv  of  Civil  Engineers,  V'ol.  XXXVl,  p  29. 
+  K«p<)rt  Cliirf  uf  Kn^mccrs,  U.  S.  A..  1901,  pp.  «^ii  t.   <>25,  and  1902,  pp.  2451  to  24S4. 
§Re{>ort  Chief  .>f  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1902,  p.  247^. 
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^Ir.  J.  W.  Schaub*  for  coating  the  interior  of  tanks  where  the  head  is 
greater  than  10  feet.  He  considers  this  sufficient  to  withstand  a  water 
)ressure  of  60  feet. 

^Ir.  Schaub*  also  suggests  the  method  of  building  the  wall  in  two  parts 
ind  filling  the  core  or  hollow  space  between  with  asphalt. 

Alum  and  Lye  Waterproof  Wash.  The  United  States  Army  Engineersf 
lave  sometimes  satisfactorily  employed  for  a  waterproof  wash  a  mixture 
>f  concentrated  lye  and  alum  in  proportions  one  pound  lye  to  five  |)ounds 
ilum  with  proper  precautions  in  mixing  and  placing  it. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  PERMEABILITT 

Mr.  R.  FeretJ  in  an  extended  series  of  experiments  ujx)n  cement  mortars 
cached  the  conclusions  (a)  that  with  mortars  of  the  same  granulometric 
romposition  (see  p.  141)  the  most  impermeable  were  those  which  contained 
he  largest  percentage  of  cement,  {h)  of  mortars  containing  the  same  per- 
rentage  of  cement,  but  of  variable  granulometric  composition,  the  most 
mpermeable  were  those  containing  equal  parts  of  coarse  grains,  O,  and 
ine  grains,  F  (see  p.  142),  the  latter  including  the  cement,  (r)  decomiM)si- 
ion  by  the  passage  of  sea  water  through  mortars  mixed  in  ecjual  pn)|)<)rti()ns 
>y  weight  increases  as  the  sand  contains  more  fine  grains. 

Mr.  Paul  Alexandre}  found  that  mixed  sands  made  a  mu(h  more  im- 
3ermeable  mortar  than  fine  or  coarse  alone.*!  Mr.  Thrimas  V.  Ric  hardson 
■eached  similar  conclusions,  and  contrar}-  to  the  French  experiments,  his 
•esults  indicate  in  general  that  mixtures  giving  maximum  strength  also 
nve  maximum  impermeability. 

The  consistency  in  mixing  the  concrete  affects  the  |>ermeability  r)nly 
ndirectly.  Experiments  by  the  authors  indicate  in  general  that  the  mixture 
giving  the  greatest  density  is  apt  to  Ikj  mr)st  water-tight. 

METHODS  OF  TE8TIN0  PERMEABILITT 

The  relative  |)ermeability  of  different  s|x,*<  imen^  of  c oru  rete  may  !>e 
ested  bv  a  methcxi  -imilar  to  that  emploved  bv  tlu:  FrcTK  h  Commission  for 
Tiortar,  although  the  area  of  -urfare  in  <  ontac  t  witli  the  material  (the  area 
>i  the  tube)  i-  -o  -mall  that  im|>uritie-  in  the  water  are  liable  to  fill  the 

transactions  AmTican  S'Kirry  of  Cnil  Kn^inTr'.,  Vol,  LI,  p.  12^. 
•K5.  B.  HrR^rtit  in  R^'p^r  Chi-f  A  Er;^inrrrr,  V   S   A  .  i'/02,  {-   24X2. 
^Annalcs  dr«  Pon*    rt  Ch-u'^^'.  1H92,  II,  f .  loy 
f.Annalrf  dr*  P /n"  rx  il\.*  i'>^^.  \*>*fO,  II,  p.  ♦07. 

•^A  pQVTicA)  of  Mr  Al^-xanif'^  rxj^riMi'-nr^  *tr  tibjUt^^d  by  Sanford  E.  Thomptoo  is  Trant- 
ictioo)  AfTKncan  N>.:»-'y  'A  Cnil  LnKir.rrrs  Vol.  LI,  y.  132. 
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pores  and  affect  the  results  of  time  tests.  For  rough  comparative  tests! 
the  authors  have  satisfactorily  employed  discs  about  9  inches  in  diameter 
and  8  inches  thick,  to  the  surface  of  which  a  i-inch  iron  pipe  is  cemented 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  47,  page  128.  An  ordinary  pipe 
flange  is  screwed  on  to  the  pipe,  so  that  the  end  of  the  pipe  projects  throu^ 
it  about  i  inch.  A  ^-inch  layer  of  neat  cement  in  a  stiff  paste  is  plastered 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  flange  (using  care  not  to  close  the  end  of  die 
pipe),  and  the  pipe  is  set  upon  the  specimen  and  a  cone  of  neat  cancnt 
formed  upon  the  top  of  the  flange,  and  around  it  and  the  pipe  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  specimen.  After  setting  for  a  few  days  die 
specimen  can  be  quite  roughly  handled  without  breaking  the  joint  between 
the  neat  cement  and  the  concrete  or  the  cement  and  the  pipe. 

The  method  of  immersing  the  specimen  in  water  advocated  by  the  Frendi 
Commission  was  found  unsatisfactory  for  tests  of  short  duration.  The 
specimen  was  therefore  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  remm'cd 
from  the  water  just  before  the  test  was  commenced  and  allowed  to  drain 
one  minute,  when  the  pipe  was  connected  with  the  pressure,  about  So 
pounds.  The  specimen  was  suspended  over  a  receptacle,  and  the  water 
passing  through  it  was  weighed  at  intervals.  In  some  cases  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  water  passing  was  quickly  obtained  by  counting  the  drops  per 
minute  or  noting  by  a  stop-watch  the  time  between  the  drops. 

By  moldinj^  the  s|>ecimen  of  concrete  or  mortar  in  an  iron  pipe*  or  in  a 
casing  of  neat  cement,t  and  connecting  the  end  with  the  water  pressure, 
a  larger  surface  of  water  contact  may  be  given  to  the  specimen,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  material  through  which  the  water  passes  may  be  more 
definitely  defined.  A  difficulty  encountered  when  employing  an  iron  pi}x: 
is  the  shrinkage  of  the  cement  on  setting  which  is  liable  to  separate  the 
specimen  from  ihc  tube.  On  long  time  tests,  loss  by  evaporation  mu?t  lie 
prevented. 

♦Method  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson. 
fMcthod  adopted  by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
FIRE   AND   RUST   PROTECTION 

Observations  of  steel  imbedded  in  concrete  which  has  been  exposed  to 
fire  or  to  corrosive  action,  and  experimental  tests  prove  conclusively  that 
i^  to  2  inches  of  dense  Portland  cement  concrete,  made  in  ordinary  pro- 
portions, with  broken  stone,  gravel,  or  cinders,  of  good  quality,  and  mixed 
wet,  will  efifectually  resist  the  most  severe  fire  liable  to  occur  in  buildings, 
and  will  prevent  the  corrosion  of  steel  even  under  extraordinary  conditions. 
In  members  of  inferior  importance  or  which  are  only  liable  to  fire  of  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  a  less  thickness  of  concrete,  in  many  cases 
}-inch  or  even  J-inch,  will  prove  effective.     (See  p.  433.) 

In  buildings  concrete  has  been  found  a  more  effective  fire-resisting 
material  than  terra-cotta  (see  p.  433)  and  fully  equal  to  first-class  brickwork. 
Brickwork  cannot  exist  in  a  structure  except  in  combination  with  some 
other  material  like  steel  or  wood,  which  is  seriously  affected  by  fire,  whereas 
concrete  reinforced  with  steel  may  replace  not  only  the  brickwork,  but  also 
the  steel  or  wood  columns  and  beams. 

PROTECTION  OF  STEEL  BT  OONORETE 

Tests  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton 

Extended  practical  tests  have  been  conducted  by  Prof.  Charles  L. 
Norton  for  the  Insurance  Engineering  Station  in  Boston.  As  a  result  of 
experiments  made  in  1902  upon  several  hundred  specimens,  he  concludes:* 

(i)  Neat  Portland  cement,  even  in  thin  layers,  is  an  effective  preventive 
of  rusting. 

(2)  Concretes,  to  be  effective  in  preventing  rust,  must  be  dense  and 
without  voids  or  cracks.  They  should  be  mixed  quite  wet  where  applied 
to  the  metal. 

(3)  The  corrosion  found  in  cinder  concrete  is  mainly  due  to  the  iron 
oxide,  or  rust,  in  the  cinders,  and  not  to  the  sulphur. 

(4)  Cinder  concrete,  if  free  from  voids  and  well  rammed  when  wet,  is 
about  as  effective  as  stone  concrete  in  protecting  steel. 

In  his  first  series  of  experiments,  round  rods  of  mild  steel,  soft  sheet 
steely  and  expanded  metal  were  each  imbedded  in  the  center  of  blocks  of 

^Engineering  N*ws,  October,  1902,  p.  334. 
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concrete,  3  by  3  by  8  inches.  Neat  cement,  i :  3  mortar,  and  concrete  10 
proportions  i  cement :  5  broken  stone;  i  cement :  7  cinders;  i  cement: 
2  sand  :  5  broken  stone;  and  i  ceAient :  2  sand  :  5  cinders,  were  cmpkyed 
for  imbedding  the  steel.  The  stone  was  chiefly  of  trap  rock.  These 
specimens,  after  setting,  were  subjected  continuously  to  the  action  of  steam, 
air,  and  carbon  dioxide.  Unprotected  pieces  of  steel  were  abo  expoatA 
to  the  same  test. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  unprotected  pieces  of  steel  "  weie  found  to 
consist  of  rather  more  rust  than  steel."  The  protection  of  the  steel  incued 
in  neat  cement  was  perfect.  The  remaining  specimens,  in  moftar  and 
concrete,  were  seriously  corroded  in  spots,  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
"rust  spot  was  invariably  coincident  with  either  a  void  in  the  concrete  or 
a  badly  rusted  cinder.  In  the  more  porous  mixtures,  the  steel  was  spotted 
with  alternate  bright  and  badly  rusted  areas,  each  clearly  defined/'  One 
point  is  exceedingly  instructive: 

In  both  the  solid  and  the  porous  cinder  concretes,  many  rust  spots  were 
found,  except  where  the  concrete  had  been  mixed  very  icW,  in  which  case  the 
watery  cement  had  coated  nearly  the  whole  oj  the  steely  like  a  faitU^  end 
protected  it. 

Protection  of  Rusty  Steel.  In  1903,  Prof.  Norton  made  tests  to  de- 
termine the  protection  afforded  ordinan^  rusty  or  dirty  steel.  He  found 
that  while  unprotected  steel  "vanished  into  a  streak  of  rust,"  if  protected 
by  an  inch  or  more  of  sound  concrete,  not  onlv  the  sound  steel  but  ordinan* 
structural  steel  of  any  degree  of  cleanliness  likely  to  be  in  use  in  a  building 
is  unaffected  by  such  extreme  treatment  as  was  accorded  it  in  the  tests. 
The  conditions  of  these  later  experiments  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Each  piece  of  steel  was  stamped,  and  this  removed  loose 
scale.  Dirt  was  removed  by  a  soft  wire  brush.  The  steel  was  imbedded 
to  a  depth  of  i  J  inches  in  all  directions  in  broken  stone  concrete  of  pro- 
portions 1:2^:5  and  in  cinder  concrete  of  proportions  1:3:6.  The 
treatment  of  the  specimens  was  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  ones. 

A  portion  of  Prof.  Norton's  conclusions*  are  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

Condition  of  Specimens.  After  varying  lapses  of  time  from  one  to 
three  months  for  the  specimens  in  the  "  corroders,"  and  from  one  to  nine 
months  for  the  others,  the  specimens  were  broken  out  of  the  briquettes 
clcane<l  by  brushing,  and  weighed  and  calipered.     Not  one  specimen  had 

^Engineering  News.  January,  1904,  p.  30. 
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shown  any  sensible  change  in  weight  or  dimension,  except  where  the 
concrete  had  been  poorly  applied.  Some  sp)ecimens  were  purposely  bedded 
in  very  dry  concrete,  and  some  in  concrete  partly  set,  and  many  of  these 
were  not  well  covered  and  the  steel  was  seriously  attacked  where  there  were 
voids  or  cracks.  Of  the  hundreds  of  specimens  of  rusty  steel  examined, 
not  one  which  had  a  continuous  unbroken  coating  of  concrete  gained 
or  lost  anything  in  volume  or  weight  by  treatment  which  caused  the  prac- 
tical destruction  of  some  of  the  unprotected  specimens.  If  loss  by  cor- 
rosion as  great  as  i-iooo  of  the  loss  occurring  with  the  unprotected  speci- 
mens had  been  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  protected  pieces  it  would 
have  readily  been  noted. 

ConcliiJUOnB.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  if  we  admit  that  from  a 
severe  trial  of  a  short  duration,  we  may  judge  relatively  of  the  effects  of 
the  less  severe  but  longer  test  of  time,  it  can  not  l>e  questioned  that  struct- 
ural steel  is  safe  from  corrosion  if  incased  in  a  sound  sheet  of  good  concrete, 
at  least  for  a  period  of  years  so  long  as  to  make  the  subject  of  more  interest 
to  our  great-grandchildren's  children  than  to  us.  We  know  that  bare 
steel  does  not  rust  and  fall  down  over  night,  and  that  much  of  the  steel 
standing  has  been  bare  of  everything  that  could  protect  it,  for  long  years, 
and  it  seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  steel  prop)erly  covered  in  concrete 
may  well  be  expected  to  last  far  longer  than  the  changes  in  our  cities  will 
allow  any  building  to  remain. 

Protection  by  Cinder  Concrete.  There  is  one  limitation  to  the  whole 
question,  that  is  the  possibility  of  getting  the  steel  prop)erly  incased  in 
concrete.  Many  engineers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  concrete  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  ** sound  "  work.  This  is  especially  true  of  cinder 
concrete,  where  the  porous  nature  of  the  cinders  has  led  to  much  dry 
concrete  and  many  voids,  and  much  corrosion.  I  feel  that  nothing  in  this 
whole  subject  has  been  more  misunderstood  than  the  action  of  cinder 
concrete.  We  usually  hear  that  it  contains  much  sulphur  and  this  causes 
corrosion.  Sulphur  might,  if  present,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
strongly  alkaline  cement;  but  whh  that  present  the  corrosion  of  steel  by 
the  sulphur  of  cinders  in  a  sound  Portland  concrete  is  the  veriest  myth, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ordinary  cinders,  classed  as  steam  cinders, 
contain  only  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphur.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  cinder  concrete  has  rusted  great  quantities  of  steel,  but  not  because 
of  its  sulphur,  but  because  it  was  mixed  t(X)  dr}-,  through  the  action  of  the 
cinders  in  absorbing  moisture,  and  that  it  contained,  therefore,  voids;  and 
secondly,  because  in  addition  the  cinders  often  contain  oxide  of  iron  which, 
when  not  coated  over  with  the  cement  by  thorough  wet  mixing,  causes  the 
rusting  of  any  steel  which  it  touches. 

Mix  Wet.  There  is  one  cure  and  only  one,  ;;//.v  wef^  and  mix  welL 
With  this  precaution  I  would  trust  cinder  concrete  quite  as  quickly  as 
stone  concrete  in  the  matter  of  corrosion. 

Rust  no  Protection  for  Steel.  It  has  been  suggested  that  steel  which 
has  been  rusted  to  a  slight  depth  becomes  })rotected  by  this  coating  from 
further  rusting.     Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.    A  large  num- 

♦Sec  page  372  for  the  authors'  definition  of  a  very  wet  mixture. 
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ber  of  specimens  were  rusted  by  repeated  alternate  wetting  and  drying  to 
see  if  they  finally  reached  a  constant  condition.  Instead  of  doing  this,  thev 
all  showed  an  irregular  but  persistent  loss  in  weight,  on  further  rusting, 
until  some  had  practically  been  washed  away. 

Small  Rods.  The  increasing  use  of  steel  of  small  dimensions  in  floon 
and  roofs,  twisted  rods,  expanded  metal,  etc.,  has  caused  some  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  their  use  in  view  of  the  possible  great  effects  of  cor- 
rosion, as  compared  with  the  effects  of  corrosion  on  larger  membcn,  bat 
with  sound  concrete  of  a  thickness  of  about  i^  in.  between  the  sted  amd 
the  weather  I  do  not  question  the  durability  of  these  lighter  membeis. 

OHEMIOAL  UNION  OF  STEEL  AND  OBMBNT 

Experiments  of  Mr.  Breuill^'*'  indicate  that  clean  steel  may  form  with 
cement  a  chemical  combination  which  is  soluble  in  water.  Tliis  pitsents 
an  additional  reason  for  making  concrete  in  which  steel  Is  imbedded  as 
impervious  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  penetration  of  moisture  which  wil 
wash  away  this  chemical  compound,  if  such  is  found  to  exist  in  actual 
structures.  Large  I-beams  imbedded  in  concrete  would  be  espedalhr 
subject  to  deterioration  from  this  cause,  but  as  rust  rarely  forms  between 
two  plates  of  steel  which  are  riveted  together  in  a  bridge,  even  aldiongh  the 
rest  of  the  structure  is  badly  corroded,  the  danger  is  probably  insignificant. 

Cement  Paint  for  Protecting  Steel.  The  property  of  neat  cement 
which  prevents  steel  from  corrosion  is  taken  advantage  of  in  different  forms 
of  cement  coating.  Mr.  Maximillian  Toch  in  1903!  made  a  scries  of 
experiments  upon  metal  covered  with  various  preparations  of  cement,  and 
drew  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  A  pro[)er  cement  paint  can  be  applied  to  a  surface  that  has  bcpin 
to  oxidize,  and  further  oxidation  will  be  arrested. 

(2)  If  the  cement  be  absolutely  fine  and  free  from,  iron,  calcium  sulphate 
and  sulphites,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  it  will  set  on  the  surface  within 
a  very  short  time,  and  eventually  become  an  integral  part  of  the  metal. 

For  exposed  iron  work  Mr.  Toch  recommends  a  protective  coat  of  cement 
paint  followed  by  a  coal  of  linseed  oil  paint.  To  protect  from  the  fumes 
of  a  factory,  he  states  that  after  applying  three  coats  of  cement  paint,  an 
alkali-proof,  adherent  paint  may  he  spread,  and  an  absolute  protection 
afforded  to  the  iron. 

Mr.  J.  W.  SchauhJ  refers  lo  the  use  of  cement  mortar  in  Europe  and  in 

♦J.  W.  Schaub  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LI,  p.  124. 

"fLecture  on  the  Pcrmanrnt  Protection  of  Iron  and  Steel,  delivered  before  the  New  Yoric  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amrrican  Chemical  Society,  March  6,  1903. 

XEngineering  Sews,  June  16,  1904*  p*  S^i. 
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the  United  States  for  coating  iron  exposed  to  destructive  agencies.     He 
says: 

The  mortar  is  usually  a  mixture  of  i  cement  and  2  sand,  applied  with  a 
brush  as  a  wash.  Five  or  six  coats  are  applied  in  this  way  to  give  the  metal 
a  proper  coating.  This  is  especially  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  iron 
work  exposed  in  roundhouses,  where  the  gases  from  locomotives  are  so 
destructive,  and  where  paint  is  so  inefficient. 

FI&E  PROTECTION 

Numerous  experimental  tests*  have  been  made  showing  the  value  of 
concrete  as  a  fire-resisting  material,  but  the  best  proof  of  its  ability  to  resist 
the  heat  of  a  severe  fire  —  such  as  is  liable  to  occur  in  an  office  or  factory 
building  —  lies  in  the  fact  that  concrete  has  actually  withstood  very  severe 
fires  more  successfully  than  have  terra-cotta  and  various  other  so-called 
fireproof  materials. 

The  reinforced  concrete  factory  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.  at  Hay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  passed  through  a  severe  fire  in  1902.  Still  more  recently,  in 
1904,  occurred  the  conflagration  at  Baltimore  in  which  many  builrling 
materials  utterly  failed. 

Such  practical  tests,  further  confirmed  by  numerous  ex)>erimentH  with 
test  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete,  have  proverj  that  while  in  a  severe 
fire,  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  1600**  to  2000^  Fahr.,  the  Hurface 
of  the  concrete  may  be  injured  to  a  depth  of  from  ^\f)  \  inrh,  the  UxJy  of 
the  concrete  is  unaffected,  so  that  the  only  ref/airn  r&|uired  ii)tm%\  <if  a 
coating  of  plaster,  and  even  this  only  in  rare  instanceH. 

Tests  upon  small  briquettes  of  cement  placed  in  a  furnace  mVwMtr  that 
the  strength  of  cement  is  destro%'ed  by  a  heat  rt^uhin^  a  dull,  riu\  folor,t 
but  as  stated  below,  in  an  actual  firt,  the  injurerj  mat^rrial  im/f/*^  t%  ihi*  r#^t 
of  the  concrete  so  that  the  danger  is  ihtftrtiU  h\  rathirr  I  ban  rfal. 

Tin  hk  Boimz  TweUfrj.  The  fire  in  the  4  '>^fry  muittfifA  ttftuttir 
factory  of  the  Pacific  CVja^jt  B^/rax  C/^mf/siny,t  built  trttitff\y  t/i  ttmtn^. 
except  the  roof,  utterh'  *UfiATtfytf\  th^  'r/fif^it>  lA  th^  \fM'i\t\'m^,  iSw  r<i*A, 
and  the  interior  h^mt^f^.  ^/»Jt  ti*^,  '^alh  af#/J  i\ff/frf.  r^fntutr^i  luUui 
except  in  one  place  where  ar;  sK  t/yfj  utik  f'll  «hr'/'i^>i  th^  \f\'4uV  fft^A  At^S 
cracked  some  of  the  flrx>r  Vysam*.  '^sA  lu  *fi^.  j/b/^  *rtt  i\w.  ^muyU:  *4  iim 
wall  where  the  surhuut  <A  th^ir  ^/frtfj^^.  i»*>.  diy>t|y  ;iff#yUyt  'lt»#r  Utt  wawi 
so  hot  that  bfa«5  and  ir'>r.  'Je.-.Ur.r?^  t^^*-  ut^^^^A  t//  jyffk      ^  *-*^  anifiex, 

tl>ifnr  ^4  r^iff^^  1*^»,  1^-4  t,p  H^ 
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built  of  steel  posts  and  girders,  was  completely  wrecked,  and  the  metal  bent 
and  twisted  into  a  tangled  mass. 

Baltimore  Fire.  The  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the  concreCe  in  various 
buildings  located  in  the  center  of  the  burned  districts  of  Baltimoie  is  best 
appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  experts  upon  the  fiit. 
Capt.  John  S.  Sewell,  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,*  in 
referring  to  the  fire  in  one  of  the  buildings  built  with  reinf(Mrced  ooncicle 
columns,  beams,  and  arches,  writes: 

It  was  surrounded  by  non-fireproof  buildings,  and  was  subjected  to  an 
extremely  severe  test,  probably  involving  as  high  temperature  as  any  tint 
existed  anywhere.  The  concrete  was  made  with  broken  granite  as  an 
aggregate.  The  arches  of  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  story  wot 
cracked  along  the  crown,  but  in  my  judgment  very  slight  repairs  would 
have  restored  any  strength  lost  here.  Cutting  out  a  small  section — say 
an  inch  wide  —  and  caulking  it  full  of  good  strong  cement  mortar  would 
have  sufficed.  The  exposed  corners  of  columns  and  girders  were  aickcd 
and  spalled,  showing  a  tendency  to  round  off  to  a  curve  of  about  3  in. 
radius.  In  the  upper  stories,  where  the  heat  was  intense,  the  ooooete 
was  calcined  to  a  depth  of  from  i  to  f  inch,  but  it  showed  no  tendency  to 
spall,  except  at  exposed  comers.  On  wide,  flat  surfaces,  the  cakined 
material  was  not  more  than  ^inch  thick,  and  showed  no  dispositioo  to 
come  off.  In  the  lower  stories,  the  concrete  was  absolutely  unimpaired, 
though  the  contents  of  the  building  were  all  burned  out.  In  my  judgment, 
the  entire  concrete  structure  could  have  been  repaired  for  not  over  20^J 
to  2sV(  o^  its  original  cost.  On  March  10,  I  witnessed  a  loading  test  oif 
this  structure.  One  bay  of  the  second  floor,  with  a  beam  in  the  center,  \!s*as 
loaded  with  nearly  300  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed,  without  a  sign  of 
distress,  and  with  a  deflection  not  exceeding  J-inch.  The  floor  was  de- 
signed for  a  total  working  load  of  150  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  The  sections  next 
to  the  front  and  rear  walls  were  cantilevers,  and  one  of  these  was  loaded 
with  150  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed,  without  any  sign  of  distress,  or 
undue  deflection. 

Captain  Sewell  concludes  as  a  result  of  the  examination  of  this  and  other 
buildings  containing  reinforced  concrete  construction: 

As  the  material  is  calcined  and  damaged  to  some  extent  by  heat,  enough 
surplus  material  should  be  provided  to  permit  of  a  loss  of  say  }-inch  all 
over  exposed  surfaces,  if  the  structure  is  to  be  exposed  to  fire;  moreover,  all 
exposecl  corners  should  be  rounded  to  a  radius  of  about  3  inches.  This 
latter  |>retaution  would  add  much  to  the  resistance  of  all  materials  used  in 
masonry  —  whether  bricks,  stone,  concrete  or  terra-cotta  —  if  they  are  to 
Ik*  e\|)OM*(i  to  fire. 

^Etift^inffrin^  .Vru?j,  March  24,  1904,  p.  2/6. 
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Concrete  Venus  Terra-Ootta.  Prof.  Norton,  in  his  report  on  the  Balti- 
more fire  to  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment  Station,*  says: 

Where  concrete  floor  arches  and  concrete-steel  construction  received 
the  full  force  of  the  fire  it  appears  to  have  stood  well,  distinctly  better  than 
the  terra -cotta.  The  reasons  I  believe  are  these:  First,  because  the  concrete 
and  steel  e)cpand  at  sensibly  the  same  rate,  and  hence  when  heated  do  not 
subject  one  another  to  stress,  but  terra-cotta  usually  expands  about  twice 
as  fast  with  increase  in  temperature  as  steel,  and  hence  the  partitions  and 
floor  arches  soon  become  too  large  to  be  contained  by  the  steel  members 
which  under  ordinary  temperature  prof)erly  enclose  them.  Under  this 
condition  the  partition  must  buckle  and  the  segmental  arches  must  lift  and 
break  the  bonds,  crushing  at  the  same  time  the  lower  surface  member  of 
the  tiles. 

When  brick  or  terra-cotta  are  heated  no  chemical  action  occurs,  but 
when  concrete  is  carried  up  to  about  i  000°  Fahr.  its  surface  becomes 
decomposed,  dehydration  occurs,  and  water  is  driven  off.  This  process 
takes  a  relatively  great  amount  of  heat.  It  would  take  about  as  much  heat 
to  drive  the  water  out  of  this  outer  quarter-inch  of  the  concrete  partition  as 
it  would  to  raise  that  quarter-inch  to  i  000°  Fahr.  Now  a  second  action 
begins.  After  dehydration  the  concrete  is  much  improved  as  a  non-con- 
ductor, and  yet  through  this  layer  of  non-conducting  material  must  pass 
all  the  heat  to  dehydrate  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  layers  below,  a 
process  which  cannot  proceed  with  great  speed. 

Oinder  Venus  Stone  Concrete.  Prof.  Norton  compares  the  action  of 
stone  and  cinder  concrete  in  the  Baltimore  fire  as  follows: 

Little  difference  in  the  action  of  the  fire  on  stone  concrete  and  cinder 
concrete  could  be  noted,  and  as  I  have  earlier  pointed  out,  the  burning  of 
the  bits  of  coal  in  poor  cinder  concrete  is  often  balanced  by  the  splitting  of 
the  stones  in  the  stone  concrete.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  in  the 
long  run  either  stood  fire  better  or  worse  than  the  other.  However,  owing 
to  its  dehsity  the  stone  concrete  takes  longer  to  heat  through. 

Further  experiments  are  required  to  determine  the  relative  durability 
under  extreme  heat  of  concrete  made  with  different  kinds  of  broken  stone. 
It  seems  probable,  from  the  composition  of  the  rock,  that  hard  trap  or 
gravel  may  be  preferable  to  limestone,  slate,  or  conglomerate  as  fire- 
resisting  material. 

Thickness  of  Concrete  Required  to  Protect  Metal  from  Fire.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  Prof.  Norton!  from  tests  upon  concrete  arches  b 
that  two  inches  of  good  concrete  gives  perfect  assurance  of  safety  in  case  of 
fire,  even  if  the  steel  to  be  protected  is  in  the  form  of  I-beams.    Rods  of 

^Engineering  NewSf  June  2,  1904,  p.  519. 
-f Insurance  Engineerings  Dec,  1901,  p.  483. 
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small  dimensions  can  be  more  effectively  coated,  and  it  appears  evident 
from  the  various  tests  and  from  practical  experience  in  severe  fires  that 
i^  inches  of  concrete  around  steel  rods  is  sufficient  protection.  The 
Pacific  Borax  Company's  fire  and  other  similar  tests  indicate  that  in  slabs 
of  reinforced  concrete,  i  inch  to  }  inch  affords  ample  protection.  Second- 
ary members,  such  as  cross  girders,  or  slabs  of  long  span,  should  have  a 
thickness  of  concrete  outside  of  the  steel  varying  from  }  inch  to  i}  ind. 
Although  in  slabs  protected  by  only  i  inch  of  concrete,  the  latter  may  he 
softened  by  an  extreme  fire,  and  the  metal  exposed  when  it  is  struck  hf 
the  stream  from  a  hose,  the  metal  in  the  majority  of  cases  would  still  renum 
practically  uninjured,  and  it  is  questionable  economy  to  put  an  excess  of 
material  where  there  is  so  little  probability  of  its  being  needed,  and  where 
a  failure  would  merely  produce  local  damage. 

THBORT  OF  FIBl  PROTEOnOV 

Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Assodtted 
Expanded  Metal  Companies,  Feb.  20,  1902,'*'  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  fire-proof  qualities  of  Portland  cement  concrete: 

The  two  principal  sources  from  which  cement  concrete  derives  its 
capacity  to  resist  fire  and  prevent  its  transference  to  steel  are  its  comhM 
water  and  porosity,  Portland  cement  takes  up  in  hardening  a  variable 
amount  of  water,  depending  on  surrounding  conditions.  In  a  dense 
briquette  of  neat  cement  the  combined  water  may  reach  12%.  A  mixture 
of  cement  with  three  parts  sand  will  take  up  water  to  the  amount  of  about 
18%  of  the  cement  contained.  This  water  is  chemically  combined,  and 
not  given  off  at  the  boiling  point.  On  heating,  a  part  of  the  water  goes 
off  at  about  5oo^Fahr.,but  the  dehydration  is  not  complete  until  900*^  Fahr. 
is  reached.  This  vaporization  of  water  absorbs  heat,  and  keeps  the  mass 
for  a  long  time  at  comparatively  low  temperature.  A  steel  beam  or  column 
emhecided  in  concrete  is  thus  cooled  by  the  volatilization  of  water  in  the 
surrounding  cement.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  crystallized 
alum  in  the  casings  of  fireproof  safes;  natural  hydraulic  cement  is  largely 
used  in  safes  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  [)orosity  of  concrete  also  offers  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
heat.  Air  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  it  is  well  known  that  an  air  sfKice  is  a 
most  efficient  protection  against  conduction.  Porous  substances,  .such  as 
asl)estos,  mineral  wool,  etc.,  are  always  used  as  heat-insulating  material. 
For  the  same  reasOn  cinder  concrete,  being  highly  porous,  is  a  much  better 
non-conductor  than  a  dense  concrete  made  of  sand  and  gravel  or  stone, 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  lightness.  In  a  fire  the  outside  of  the 
concrete  may  reach  a  high  temperature,  hut  the  heat  only  slowly  and 
imperfectly  penetrates  the  mass,  and  reaches  the  steel  so  gradually  tiiat  it 
is  carried  off  by  the  metal  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied. 

*Cementf  May,  1902,  p.  95. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 
SIDEWALKS  AND  BASEMENT  FLOORS 

The  introduction  of  reliable  American  Portland  cements  has  rendered 
concrete  available  for  sidewalks  and  other  similar  purposes  at  a  price  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  previous  to  1890,  when  German  and  English 
cements  were  used.  Portland  cement  being  thus  commercially  within 
reach  of  builders,  masons  have  become  familiar  with  its  use,  and  concrete 
sidewalks,  because  of  their  economy  and  durability,  are  supplanting  those 
of  other  materials. 

Street  pavements  are  ako  being  made  of  concrete,  and  with  apparent 
success,*  by  methods  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  sidewalk  construction. 

The  essentials  for  a.  good  concrete  sidewalk  are  an  artificial  foundation 
of  firm  but  porous  material,  through  which  the  rain  water  may  percolate, 
a  base  of  good  strong  concrete,  and  a  wearing  surface  of  rich  mortar, 
troweled  to  a  smooth,  dense  surface.  The  walk  must  be  divided  into 
blocks,  with  the  joints  between  them  forming  lines  of  weakness,  so  that  if 
any  cracks  occur  through  shrinkage,  settlement,  or  frost,  they  will  occur 
at  the  joints  and  thus  not  be  noticeable. 

Vault  light  construction  in  concrete  requires  even  greater  skill  than 
ordinary  walks,  and  should  never  be  attempted  by  inexperienced  con- 
structors. 

The  construction  of  basement  floors  is  similar  to  sidewalk  work  except 
that  in  dry  ground  an  artificial  foundation  is  not  always  necessar)',  and, 
there  being  less  danger  of  settlement  and  frost,  the  blocks  of  such  a  floor 
may  be  of  larger  size,  having  occasional  joints  to  provide  for  contraction 
from  changes  in  temperature. 

Floors  above  the  ground  level  in  buildings  whose  design  is  considered 
in  Chapter  XXIII,  page  451,  may  be  surfaced  with  mortar  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  wearing  surface  of  walks,  or  the  concrete  may  be  floated 
without  the  extra  coating  of  mortar. 

MATERIALS  FOR  OONORETE  SIDEWALKS 

The  selection  of  a  first-class  Portland  cement  is  an  absolute  necessity. f 
Natural  cements  will  not  stand  the  wear,  and  Puzzolan  cements  are  liable 

^Enginetring  News,  Jan.  28,  1904,  p.  84. 
fSce  Cement  Specifications,  p.  29. 
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to  surface  deterioration  from  the  action  of  the  weather.  Walks  have  been 
built  with  a  Natural  cement  concrete  base,  and  a  wearing  surface  of  Port- 
land cement  mortar,  but  the  results  have  been  unsatisfactoiy,  for  even 
if  the  surface  coat  is  laid  before  the  Natural  cement  concrete  base  has  set, 
the  Portland  cement  does  not  adhere  stron^y  and  is  Hkdy  to  saJe  off. 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Buttolph*  suggests  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  surfue 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  difference  in  expansion  of  Natural  and  Focthnd 
cement.  He  has  noticed  that  the  siuiace  of  such  slabs  sometimes  cuib  up 
like  a  sheet  of  paper. 

For  the  foundation,  by  which  is  meant  the  prepared  surface  undemnth 
the  concrete,  any  porous  material  such  as  broken  stone,  gravel  (prefenblf 
with  sand  screened  out),  or  cinders  may  be  employed. 

For  the  base,  which  consists  of  a  layer  of  concrete  from  3  to  5  inches 
thick,  ordinary  materials,  such  as  broken  stone  and  sand,  screened  gravd 
and  sand,  or  gravel  as  it  comes  from  the  bank  without  screening,  may  be 
used  for  the  aggregate.  Unscreened  gravel  is  not  generally  advisible, 
however,  because  a  more  uniform  mixture  can  be  obtained  by  screening 
the  grave}  and  remixing  the  sand  with  it  in  definite  proportions.  (See 
p.  1 1 2.)  The  proportions  frequently  used  in  our  large  dties  for  the  coDoete 
base  are  i  part  Portland  cement  to  2  parts  sand  to  5  parts  stone,  based  in 
some  localities  upon  the  volume  of  cement  as  packed  in  the  barrel,  and  in 
others  upon  the  volume  loose,  although  the  resulting  proportions  obtained 
in  the  two  cases  are  very  different.  (See  p.  218.)  In  many  cases  these 
pn)|X)rtions  are  richer  than  is  necessar}'.  In  Germany ,t  proportions  1:3:6 
are  recommended  for  heavy  duty,  and  i:  5:  10  for  light  work,  while  for 
ordinar)'  requirements  1:4:8  are  specified.  The  last  two  proportions 
appear  rather  lean  for  ordinar}'  conditions,  but  1:3:6,  if  the  relative 
volumes  are  based  on  a  unit  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel,  should  be  satis- 
factory for  ordinary  conditions,  with  i:  2J:  5  for  more  important  constnK- 
tion,  or  for  pavements  to  be  subjected  to  severe  usage,  such  as  teaming. 
If  the  proportions  are  based  upon  the  volume  of  cement  measured  loose, . 
the  recjuired  parts  of  sand  and  stone  must  be  decreased  by  about  loTJ; 
thus  1:3:6  would  become  about  1:2}:  5^. 

The  wearing  surface,  whose  thickness  varies  in  different  specifications 
from  i  to  I  inch,  should  be  laid  with  the  same  first-class  Portland  cement 
as  is  the  base.  Customary  proportions  are  equal  parts  of  cement  and 
aggrei^atc.     Hither  sand,  or  fine  crushed  rock,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

♦IVrMHial  f<>rro>pondcnce. 

t"  How  to  Usi*  Portland  Cement,"   translated  from  the  Germaa  of  L.  Golinelli  by  Spcncn 
B.  Newberry,  p.  ib. 
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fnay  be  used  to  fonn  the  mortar.  If  crushed  rock  is  used,  —  and  good 
crushed  rock  is  usually  preferable  to  sand,  —  it  should  be  of  a  texture  such 
as  granite  or  trap,  which  will  break  into  cubical,  rather  than  flat  or  lami- 
nated fragments.  The  size  of  crushed  stone  specified  by  the  majority  of 
engineers  is  that  which  will  pass  a  J-inch  sieve,  although  a  few  cities  require 
finer  material,  Chicago,  for  example,  specifying*  torpedo  sand  ranging 
from  ^-inch  down.  Such  sand  is  too  fine  to  give  a  strong  mortar.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  cities,  including  Omaha,  Neb.,!  require  crushed  stone 
which  will  pass  a  i-inch  mesh  sieve. 

The  requirements  in  various  cities  throughout  the  United  States  in  1900 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


u,.t 

(5«  p.  437-) 

F™n„.i,., 

H=M. 

^uTr. 

cia. 

Siuo(B1«k>. 
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1 
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1 

It 

i 
e 

s 

Boitor  .".. 

1 

6 

■A 

s 

Broken  signe,  gravel  or 

1 

3 

II 
3 

i 

3 

1 

.:3 

1:1 

3:1 

3ito6fl.»q. 

> 

Rochester . . 
Philadelphia 

S»nd,  gravel,  broken 

Sand,  gravel,  broken 
brick, sloneorcindcrs 

3 

Chicago  ... 
Milwaukee . 

1 

'5 

'■5 
3:5 

Sft.x6(u 
34  1036  iq.  ft 

Cinders  or  broken  stone 

Omaha .... 

CiravcLsbgnrslont... 

' 

Colwinff  Hatter.  The  appearance  of  a  walk  is  improved  by  being 
slightly  colored.  The  following  formulas  are  recommended  by  P.  B. 
Beery:  If 

•1899  Specifications. 
11898  Spccificitions. 
tFnxn  Typicil  Conctele  Sidewalk  Spec 
1900,  p.  8;. 

|No  foundjlion  Fe<]uired  where  (he  loil  i 

||Sped6edfore>cliionitai:i. 

tC.»«.  <»J  £,g„„,i«j  .V™,,  May,  , 
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Black,  use  2%  Excelsior  carbon  black. 

Red,  use  10%  best  raw  iron  oxide. 

Brown,  use  6%  best  roasted  iron  oxide. 

Buff,  use  10%  best  ochre. 

Blue,  use  6%  ultramarine. 

White  (or  as  near  white  as  possible),  use  marble  dust  or  white  sand. 
Mr.  Beery  states  also  that  Venetian  red  or  lampblack  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, as  they  fade,  and  that  coloring  should  in  all  cases  be  made  from 
the  best  metallic  oxides,  free  from  sulphur. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  colors  will  fade  unless  formed  bv  the  color  of  the 
crushed  rock  in  the  granolithic  surface. 

Quantity  of  Materials  Required.  The  volumes  of  materials  required 
to  cover  a  certain  area  of  surface  are  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
walk  or  floor,  the  proportions  in  which  the  materials  are  mixed,  and  the 
character  of  the  materials. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  quantity  of  materials  necessar}' 
for  100  square  feet  of  surface  for  walks  of  various  thicknesses  of  base  and 
wearing  surface.  It  is  assumed  in  compiling  the  table  that  4he  coarse 
aggregate  of  the  base  contains  about  45%  voids,  and  that  the  stone  and 

Matrriais  for  100  Square  Feet  oj  Concrete  Sidewalks.     (See  p.  438.) 
Proportions  based  on  a  barrel  unit  of  3.8  cubic  feet. 


Base.  Wearing  Surfatc. 


Pn)i>»)rti<)ns.  Pr(iiK»rli<)n«i-  Proportions.       Proportions.        Pntpurtifn^ 
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NoTK  — Selrtrt  .in<l  add  lom  tlu-r  ihi-  (lUitntitit:^  of  I'ln  h  m.itfrial  corrrspondiiiK  to  the  requircsl  thKknr^» 
and  pro|>«»riions  of  Imm'  and  v\c.irinK  surface. 
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sand  are  measured  loose  by  shoveling  into  1m)xcs  or  Iwrrels,  on  tin*  basis  of 
the  volume  of  a  cement  barrel  of  3.8  cubic  feet.  For  example,  i)n)|)orti«)n.s 
1:3:6  are  equivalent  to  i  barrel  Portland  cement,  1 1.4  ru.  ft.  of  .s;ind  and 
22.8  cu.  ft.  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,  while  proiK)rtions  i :  2  are  iH|uivalont 
to  I  barrel  of  Portland  cement  to  7.6  cu.  ft.,  or  one  bag  of  Portland  « emcnl 
to  I.  9  cu.  ft.  of  sand  or  crushed  stone.  The  variation  in  volume  of  mortar 
produced  with  sand  and  crushed  stone  of  different  fineness  may  alTrct  tlir 
quantities  for  wearing  surface  by  at  least  lo^/J.,  but  to  provide  for  surli 
variation,  and  to  allow  for  waste,  10^0  ^^-"^  ^^^^^'^  kidded,  in  computing  the 
values,  to  the  quantities  in  the  table  on  page  23 1 . 

Since  the  volumes  are  given  separately  for  the  basi'  and  wearing  surfatr, 
the  quantities  required  for  walks  of  other  thicknesses  may  be  readily  fsti 
mated,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  example: 

Example:  —  What  materials  will  \hi  recpiired  for  a  walk  8  fl.  in  width 
and  150  ft.  long,  the  base  to  Ix;  3  in.  thick,  of  (oncrete  in  ))ro|H)rtions 
1:3:6,  and  the  wearing  surface  one  inch  thick,  in  pro|Kirtions  1  part  (cnieiit 
to  I  |)art  sand? 

Solution:  —  Referring  to  the  table  we  find  directly  that  for  100  sq.  ft. 
of  base  3  in.  thick,  1.13  bbl.  Portland  r  ement,  0.4H  <  u.  yd.  .and,  and  o.f;0 
cu.  yd.  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  recjuired.  Similarly,  for  irx^  v|.  ft.  of 
the  wearing  surface  one  inch  thick  we  should  reriiiin*  1.70  bbl.  f  eincnt  and 
O-24  cu.  yd.  sand.  For  each  100  s^j.  fl.  of  romplrtrrl  walk  then*  would 
therefore  be  neederl  2.83  bbl.  cement,  0.72  *u.  yd.  ^and,  and  o.r/i  mi  yd 
broken  stone  or  gravel;  and  .-inrc  there  are  i  :«oo  •4\.  ft.  '\u  an  an-a  ol  ty* 
by  8  ft.,  for  both  base  and  wearing  -jurfa^e  wir  -hould  r«'qijir«*  {4  bbl 
Portland  cement,  9  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  12  mi.  yd.  f>nik<-Ti  -.ton*:  or  j.',ravrl. 

TOOLS 
following   implements  an:    r«:q'jipd    ir:    ordiri;<ry    /'/tith*:    -AalL 

Mortar  box  for  mizirif^  the  m;i^':.'::l    v>r  :'.*::■, r.wj     .ri.i'r 
natform  about  12  ft.  v^uare  v*r  rr.'.r'.r.'j  ",:.'.'«••'•*  '  '-'■  fi/   7.  p   wj) 
One  or  more  i  ron   *  heeftjarr-  j  /.  -   i-.r  :.r.'\\.'.-j  '.*■  ::. : » ^r  i  a  I  •.  a  r  id  t  \ir 
concrete  f*ec  Y'.'i.  a.  ',*.  r^). 

Square-poir.tf-!  -'.'/.*::-  '/.-':  f   /    ' 
Hoe. 

3-inch  war. •!>.;•   ,:  >   *■   :*-      ..vi-v'  :  -/  '     '.:* 

}-inch  Tt-~    :'  v. v.       :••    .        -:.•../   :.r     -.'•:';  f' 
Steel  sq-iir*: 


'   A 


m  • 
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Spirit  level. 

Straight-edge  long  enough  to  extend  across  the  walk. 
Two  rammers  about  5  inches  square,  with  handles  about  i  feet  loqg 
(see  Fig.  112,  p.  373). 
Wooden  stakes. 

Iron  pins  and  twine  for  stretching  line. 
Mason's  trowel. 
Pointing  trowel. 

Plasterer's  steel  trowel  (see  Fig.  126,  p.  443). 
Plasterer's  wood  float. 
Groover  (see  Fig.  127,  p.  443). 
Edging  trowel  (see  Fig.  128,  p.  444). 
Dot  roller  (see  Fig.  129,  p.  444). 

BfilTHOD  OF  LATINO  SIDIWALU 

Successful  sidewalk  construction  is  as  dependent  upon  careful  attention 
to  small  details  which  have  been  proved  essential  to  good  workmanship,  as 
upon  adherence  to  the  more  general  directions  given  in  any  set  of  specifica- 
tions. The  full  description  of  methods  to  be  employed  in  laying  a  walk 
are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  specialists  in  this  line.  Exi)erienced  contractors  often  can 
|>erform  such  work  better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  day  labor. 

Thickness  of  Walk.  A  total  thickness  of  4  inches  of  concrete  and 
mortar  laid  upon  a  lo-inch  foundation  of  porous  material  gives  excellent 
results  for  ordinary  sidewalks,  although  5  inches  is  often  required  for 
|)ublic  works.  In  locations  subject  to  wide  changes  in  temperaturef  as 
Boston  and  vicinity,  a  thickness  of  4  inches  has  proved  satisfactor>*,  while 
in  some  cities  3^  inches  only  is  required.  For  a  4-inch  walk  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  base  3  or  3J  inches  and  the  wearing  surface  i  or  }  inch  thick. 
The  slope  of  surface  often  adopted  is  J  or  |  inches  to  the  foot. 

Driveways  or  walks  which  arc  subjected  to  excessive  wear  may  l»e 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  the  upper  i  or  ik  inches  constituting  the  wearing 
surface. 

Foundation.  The  construction  of  the  foundation  is  as  important  as 
I  he  laying  <;f  the  concrete.  For  out-of-door  construction  the  foundation 
should  generally  l)e  from  6  to  12  inches  thick,  (le[>en<ling  ujxjn  the  characttf 
of  the  soil.  In  localities  unatTected  by  frost  and  having  soil  sufficiently 
]>oroiis  to  (arry  off  surface  water,  the  foil  n(  la  I  ion  may  l>e  omitted  entirely, 
and  the  toiurele  laid  upon  natural  ground  excavated  to  the  requiretl  depth. 
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In  Washington,  D.  C.,*  no  foundation  is  specified,  and  even  in  Chicago* 
it  is  not  required  where  the  soil  is  clean,  porous  sand.  For  basement  or 
cellar  floors  which  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  frost,  the  concrete  may  usually 
be  placed  directly  upon  the  soil;  but  in  compact  ground,  or  where  surface 
water  is  troublesome,  blind  drains  of*  pipe  or  of  cobble  stones,  carefully 
rammed,  should  be  laid  at  various  points. 

The  materials  for  a  foundation,  where  such  is  required,  may  be  broken 
stone,  gravel,  cinders,  or  coarse  sand.  In  order  to  make  it  more  porous, 
broken  stone  or  gravel  should  be  screened.  Whatever  material  is  em- 
ployed it  must  be  thoroughly  rammed  so  as  to  present  a  firm  and  unyielding 
surface.    Cinders  or  sand  should  be  thoroughly  wet  when  being  rammed. 

Ooncreta  Base  of  Walk.  The  coarse  concrete  constituting  the  main 
body  of  the  walk  is  generally  called  the  base.  Before  this  coarse  concrete 
of  the  base  is  placed,  the  surface  must  be  carefully  laid  off  into  squares  or 
blocks.  Such  divisions  are  absolutely  essential,  since  the  joints  furnish 
lines  of  weakness  along  which  cracks  will  occur  if  the  concrete  is  affected 
by  the  freezing  of  the  soil  beneath  tree-roots,  unequal  settlement,  or  tem- 
perature changes,  and  also  facilitates  the  replacing  of  a  block  if  one  is 
injured  from  any  cause. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  forming  separate  blocks:  (a)  laying 
the  blocks  alternately,  and  then  filling  in  between  them;  (b)  allowing  the 
scantling  of  the  forms  to  remain  in  place  until  after  the  concrete  is 'laid, 
and  then  filling  the  spaces  they  occupied  with  lean  mortar  or  sand;  (c) 
placing  tarred  paper  between  the  blocks.  The  first  method  is  usually 
preferable. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  depends  upon  the  width  and  shape  of  the  walk  or 
floor.  Blocks  nearly  but  not  quite  square  have  a  better  appearance  than 
those  which  are  distinctly  oblong.  The  limit  of  size  for  a  4-inch  walk  is 
generally  placed  at  6  feet  square.  In  5-inch  work  this  may  be  safely 
increased  to  8  feet  square.  Joints  should  be  placed  around  trees  and  about 
6  inches  from  buildings,  manholes,  or  other  adjacent  structures. 

After  ramming  and  leveling  the  foundation,  if  there  is  no  curb  to  be 
formed,  strips  of  scantling  2  inches  thick,  and  of  a  width  corresponding  to 
the  thickness  of  the  walk,  are  placed  on  edge  along  the  back  and  front  lines 
of  the  walk,  and  held  in  place  by  stakes  driven  behind  them.  These  strips 
should  have  notches  cut  in  them  to  designate  the  location  of  the' dividing 
line  between  the  blocks.  Other  strips,  located  by  these  notches,  are  placed 
across  the  walk,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  concrete. 

The  concrete  materials  in  the  specified  proportions  are  mixed  as  de- 

♦Specifications  for  1899. 
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scribed  on  page  20.  If  the  surface  of  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth,  tbe 
mixing  may  be  done  upon  it  without  any  platform.  In  any  case,  it  must 
be  very  thorough,  some  contractors  employing  a  man  to  rake  each  shovelful 
as  it  is  turned  by  the  two  shovelers.  Enough  water  should  be  added  to 
produce  a  jelly-like  consistency,  the  mortar  rising  to  the  surface  when 
lightly  rammed.  The  surface  of  the  coarse  concrete  must  be  below  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  forms  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  finishing  coat,  or 
wearing  surface. 

If  the  walk  or  floor  is  laid  in  alternate  blocks  by  the  first  method  (a), 
described  above,  the  forms  around  each  block  are  left  in  until  after  the 
top  coat  or  wearing  surface  has  been  placed,  and  has  slightly  stiffened, 
when  thev  mav  be  removed  and  the  alternate  blocks  laid.  The  faster 
must  be  placed  on  the  same  day,  however,  to  avoid  difficulty  in  foraiing 
the  surface  joints  between  the  stones.  If  a  filler  is  placed  between  the 
blocks,  the  forms  arc  lifted  soon  after  the  concrete  of  the  base  is  laid,  and 
before  the  wearing  surface  is  spread,  and  the  .joints  filled  with  sand  or,  in 
some  cases,  by  a  ''separator"  of  lean  mortar  mixejd,  say,  i  part  cement  to 
4  or  5  parts  sand.  Whatever  the  material  used,  it  must  be  weaker  thin 
the  concrete. 

Wearing  Surface.    As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  blocks  of  concrete  base  hive 
been  laid,  and  before  they  have  set,  the  mortar  for  the  wearing  surface  must 
be  placed.    This  surface,  as  described  on  page  436,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  cement  and  sand,  cement  and  fine  crushed  stone,  or  cement  and  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  stone.    The  materiak  should  be  very  exactly  propor- 
tioned, so  as  to  give  a  uniform  color.    The  cement  must  not  be  mixed  with 
the  sand  long  in  advance  of  its  use  because  the  natural  moisture  in  the  sand 
will  cake  the  cement.    If  the  work  is  progressing  so  slowly  that  the  cement 
mast  be  measured  by  pailfuls,  a  determination  must  first  be  made  of  the 
number  of  pails  of  loose  cement  in  a  bag  or  barrel  of  packed  cement,  and 
the  number  of  pails  of  sand  in  a  barrel  of  loose  sand,  then  the  relative 
volumes  calculated  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  loose  over  the 
packed  cement.    Each  pail  must  be  filled  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  that 
one  measure  will  not  be  more  densely  packed  than  the  next.     The  sand 
and  cement  must  l)e  mixed  dry  until  the  color  is  absolutely  uniform,  when, 
if  coloring  matter  is  used,  it  is  added  to  this  dry  material.     Water  is  added 
to  give  about  the  consistency  employed  by  a  mason  in  laying  brick,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  leveled  off  with  a  straight-edge.     This  mortar  is  carried 
from  the  morlar  box  to  the  walk  in  pails,  and  smoothed  off  with  a  straight- 
edge guided  by  the  tops  of  the  forms. 

The  surface  is  roughly  floated  with  a  ])lasterer's  trowel,  shown  in  Fig.  126, 
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Fig.  126.— Plasterer*s  Trowel,  or  Metal  Float. 

{See  p.  442.) 


soon  after  leveling  with  the  straight-edge,  but  the  final  floating  is  not 
performed  until  the  mortar  has  been  in  place  from  two  to  five  hours  and 
has  partially  set.  The  final  floating  is  done  first  with  a  wooden  float  and 
afterwards  with  a  metal  float  or  plasterer's  trowel.  Just  before  the  float- 
ing, a  very  thin  layer  of  "dryer,"  consisting  of  dr>'  cement  and  sand,  mixed 
in  proportions  i :  i  or  even  richer,  is  frequently  spread  over  the  surface, 
but  this  is  generally  undesirable  as  it  tends  to  make  a  glassy  walk. 

The  surface  is  now 
ready  to  groove,  for  by 
this  time  the  intermediate 
stones  should  be  in  place. 
As  has  been  stated,  the 
cross  joints  are  in  line 
with  notches  in  the  out- 
side forms.  The  mason 
can  thus  locate  the  joints 
between  the  blocks  of  base  concrete.  To  find  the  line  exactly,  he  runs  his 
small  pointing-trowel  down  through  the  upper  layer,  and  feels  for  the 
joint  below.  With  the  ends  of  the  joints  thus  marked,  he  lays  a  straight- 
edge flat  across  the  walk  against  these  marks,  and,  walking  across  on  the 
straight-edge,  marks  the  line  and  also  cuts  through  the  partially  set  mortar 
and  concrete  by  running  his  small  pointing-trowel  to  the  full  length  of  the 
blade.  Moving  the  straight-edge  back  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  he  runs  his 
groover  (see  Fig.  127)  along  the  line  cut  by  the  trowel,  using  the  straight- 
edge for  a  rule.  Both  edges  of  the  walk  are  rounded  off  by  the  edging 
trowel  (see  Fig.  128),  which  is  a  small  float  with  one  of  its  edges  curved. 
The  entire  surface  is  finally  gone 
over  once  more  with  the  metal 
float  to  erase  anv  marks  or 
scratches  which  mav  have  been 
made.  A  dot  roller  (see  Fig. 
1 29)  or  grooved  roller  may  be  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  smoothness. 

The  exact  time  at  which  the  surface  should  be  floated  depends  upon  the 
setting  of  the  cement,  and  must  he  (letermined  hy  the  mason.  Considerable 
skill  is  required  in  this  troweling  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hair  cracks  by 
over-trowelin<^,  and  to  insure  a  surface  which  will  not  wear  rough  as  a  rcsi'^* 
of  insufficient  troweling. 

If  the  walk  is  ex[)osed  to  the  hot  sun  it  may  be    necessary  to  < 
it  with  a  wood  or  canvas  frame,  or  with  moist  sand,   for  several 


Fig.  127.— Groover.    {See  p,  443.) 
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after  its  completion,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  shall  not  diy 
out  too  quickly 

EffMt  of  Frost  upon  Nav  Ooncnto  Bidavalka.  If  concrete  sidewilb 
are  exposed  to  frost  before  thoroughly  hard  and  dry,  the  surface  is  UkdyB 
blister  and  scale  oS  in  patches  about  -ft  inch  thick.  It  is  best,  tbenfai^ 
to  avoid  sidewalk  construction  in  freezing  weather. 

urbing  for  artificial  sidewalks  is  higtlr 
displacing  stone  curbing.  The  anb 
is  built  just  in  advance  of  the  walk- 
It  is  divided  into  J>locks  and  b  vef- 
arated  from  the  walk  by  jrants  sirnihr 
to  the  joints  between  the  blocks.  Hk 
soil  is  excavated,  and  a  foundatka 
of  porous  materials  of  the  same  tbict- 
ness  as  that  employed  under  the  wilk 
proper  is  placed  and  rammed.  In  Boston*  a  layer  of  ordinary  connctt 
12  inches  n-ide  and  8  inches  deep  is  placed  upon  this  foundation  to  undcriie 
the  curb.  The  curb  proper  is  la  inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  tapering  on  the  outside  to  a  width  of  7  inches  at  the  top,  with  its 
inside  face  vertical.  At  least  one  inch  of  the  face  and  of  the  surface  a»- 
sists  of  mortar  or  granolithic,  like  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  walk.  A  typical 
sidewalk  and  curb  is  shown  in  Fig.  130. 
The  back  of  ihe  curb  is  formed  ag;iinst  a 
tcmfwrary  phink.  Fur  ihe  fucc  mold,  a 
12-inch  planed  plank  is  set  on  edge  to 
the  proper  batter  and  may  be  held  in 
plate  by  driving  stakes  about  4  inches 
out  from  it,  and  nailing  strips  from  the 
top  <i  these  stakes  to  the  lop  t-dge  of  ihc 
pkink,  so  that  they  can  be  kiuxkwi  u[> 
and  the  plank  loosened  wlthimt  disturb- 
ing the  face  of  the  curb.  U'hen  ready 
to  place  the  concrete  for  the  curb,  which 
.should  Iw  bid  bffon-  ihe  layer  of  con- 

crcte  underlying  il  hiis  set.  a  i-inch  board  is  placed  on  edge  just  inside 
of  tile  I  i-inch  plank,  with  occ;is!onul  thin  strips  or  wedges  between 
il  and  (ho  jilank.  The  coarse  concrete  of  the  curb  is  then  placed  back 
of  this  iioard,  and   ihoruughiy   rammed   so  ihat  its  surface  is  one  inch 

*Specificiilirms  [or  1II99. 
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below  the  top  of  the  forms,  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  the  i-inch  board' 
is  drawn  up  from  the  face,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel  its  place  is  filled 
with  wearing  surface  material.  The  outside  form  is  generally  allowed  to 
remain  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  outside  surface  is  floated.  A 
ruled  joint  like  that  between  the  blocks  is  formed  between  the  curb  and 
the  remainder  of  the  walk. 

A  metal  comer  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  exposed  edge  of  the  curb  to 
protect  it  from  wear. 

Combined  Onrb  and  Oatter.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  concrete  walk 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  special  construction.  A  gutter 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  with  a  pitch  corresponding  to  the  crown  of  the  street, 
is  often  laid  in  combination  with  the  curb.     It  Is  underlaid  with  a  porous 


^&^ 


Flc.  130.— Typical  Concrete  Sifleiralk  ami  Curb.     (Set  p.  ^44.) 

foundation,  aiid  in  some  cases  by  a  subMiil  tile  drain.  The  bloi'k.t  forming 
the  axnbined  gutter  and  curb  are  made  alfiut  6  feet  in  length,  and  are  in 
alternate  sectltxis  so  a.s  to  form  definite  cross  joints,  but  ca'h  vrriion  of 
the  curb  and  gutter  m\is\  \>t  built  i^Kether,  with  no  I'lnt^itudinal  joint 
between  them. 

Vktilt  U^  OoutnietlOD.  Side-Jialk  lights  ov-r  ba^^miml  arran  1^ 
subways  are  formed  of  drt.ufar  liirht-  of  plat'.-  Ha-'-  -'-^  iri  rnuinr- 1'\  mn- 
Crete  slabs,  supptvted  by  -ttel  or  rdrf'-rn-d  "-i.- r<;ift  Uam,.  Stmrl  r'xU 
about  ]^  inch  diameter  are  int'rrU"-'J  jr,  >/ 
the  rows  of  ^ass  discs.  The  'A'i'i*>>  of  the  h 
by  the  tbicknctt  of  tt>e  <ilat>.  ■*  'u-ioir,^!-.  /. 
dimensionstrfthebeam.san'jgir'i'rr^,  Lin^inr 
dq>end  upon  their  loading  an'l  •(lari.     'r'^  u 
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light  construction  supported  by  steel  girders  and  stiffened  by  concrete  rihi 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Ross  F.  Tucl<cr,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  131, 

If  concrete  beams  or  stiffeners  are  used,  they  must  be  laid  at  the  same 
time  as  the  slabs  are  placed,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  piece  with  them,  but 
contraction  joints  must  be  provided  as  shown.  In  laying  the  slabs,  Iht 
position  of  the  glass  discs  may  be  located  by  an  iron  plate  with  holes  of  tbc 
size  of  the  glass  discs.    On  top  of  this  iron  form,  a  layer  of  oiled  paper  a 


il  \auU  Light  Con: 


(Sfe  p.  444.) 


>preii(l  In  jircvt-iit  the  cfmciH  .-lickiii!;  to  it,  the  lenses  are  set  upon  the 
p:i|)cr  over  the  holf^,  iho  rciiifnrcin.!^  rnds  placed,  and  the  mortar  [wuri'-i 
iinmini  tin-  i:l.i~~.,  and  it-  ^urfaii:  tnmclfl  after  partially  scttinR,  same  a- 
ihf  .-iirf.Kc  c>f  a  :.;raniilitliii-  ualk.     Altvr  ilic  nmrtar  has  become  lhor<>ui:hly 
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1  i.-t  111"  i  'iriiT.'i(~iili-u:ilk  'if  Im-i-hu'iu  iloiir  construction  is  extremely 
!■,     Till'  Jul]  at  ,in\  iiiif  lin.iijuii  i-  likily  to  be  small,  not  occuitvini: 
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more  than  a  few  days,  so  that  the  time  and  expense  of  transporting  men 
and  materials,  and  the  time  getting  started  upon  the  work,  constitute  an 
important  item.  The  skill  of  the  men  employed  in  placing  and  finishing 
the  concrete  affects  the  cost  still  more,  since  an  experienced  gang  may 
easily  lay  three  times  as  much  surface  of  walk  in  a  day  as  inexperienced 
men,  even  if  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  ordinary  concrete  work.  Exca- 
vation is  another  variable  item,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  earth  to  be 
removed  and  the  character  of  the  material. 

A  gang  of  convenient  size  consists  of  — 
One  mason. 
One  man  to  assist  the  mason  in  placing  forms,  and  to  level  and  ram  the 

concrete. 
Three  men  mixing  and  placing  coarse  concrete  for  base. 
One  man  mixing  top  dressing  for  wearing  surface. 

If  excavation  is  included  in  the  work,  more  laborers  may  be  needed. 
The  amount  of  walk  covered  by  a  gang  is  limited  by  the  surface  which  can 
be  floated  and  troweled  bv  the  mason.  Unless  he  works  overtime,  the 
laying  of  concrete  must  stop  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in  order 
that  the  wearing  surface  may  have  opportunity  to  set.  Meanwhile,  the 
concrete  gang  may  prepare  and  ram  the  foundation  and  get  everything  in 
readiness  to  begin  concreting  promptly  the  next  morning.  With  a  gang  of 
the  size  suggested  a  foreman  adds  considerable  to  the  expense,  and  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  make  the  mason  responsible 
for  its  quantity  and  quality.  A  bonus  paid  for  an  excess  over  a  certain 
area  of  surface  covered  is  an  effective  incentive  for  a  good  day's  work.  In 
order  to  prof)erly  fix  such  a  bonus  the  employer  must  know  the  relative 
times  required  for  plain  sidewalk  and  curb.  The  size  of  the  blocks  must 
also  be  considered,  since  the  labor  upon  the  joints  forms  a  prominent 
division  of  the  work. 

Under  average  conditions  a  mason  skilled  in  this  class  of  work  should 
float  and  trowel  a  surface  of  600  to  700  square  feet  in  eight  hours,  if  no 
allowance  is  made  for  time  which  is  necessarily  lost  between  jobs  and  in 
commencing  work.  This  lost  time  will  lower  the  average  by  an  amount 
var}'ing  with  the  size  of  the  job.  If  the  excavation  is  ready,  five  men  work- 
ing with  the  mason  should  prepare  the  foundation  and  place  the  base 
concrete  and  the  mortar  for  the  wearing  surface  for  a  walk  4  to  4^  inches 
thick.  For  a  thicker  walk,  one  more  man  may  be  required  in  the  gang  to 
keep  up  with  the  mason,  bince  a  thick  walk  requires  more  concrete  or 
mortar. 

The  contract  price  for  a  granolithic  or  artificial  walk  from  4  to  5  inches 
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:n  'ith  Portland  cement  al  about  $2.00  per  barrel,  varies  firjin 
.30  per  square  fool.  The  cist  o(  curbing  runs  atx)u(  $o.;5  iv 
iinear  foot  without  a  metal  strip,  and  25    to  50  cents  hi^lHT 

DRIVEWAYS 

r  driveways  the  concrete  is  laid  similarly  to  that  in  sidewalk  consifuc- 
The  total  thickness  may  be  5  inches  for  light  travel,  or  6  10  ;  inches 
avy  teaming.     Grooving  the  surface  in  6-inch  squares  affords  foolhotJ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
CONCRETE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

The  rapid  development  of  the  use  of  concrete  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  adaptability  for  a  building  material. 
This  is  exemplified  in  numerous  structures  which,  not  only  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoint  but  architecturally  as  well,  are  models  of  the  builder's 
art. 

In  work  above  ground,  concrete  is  most  extensively  employed  in  the 
building  of  floors  and  roofs.  Its  especial  availability  for  this  class  of  con- 
struction has  been  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  systems 
of  metal  reinforcement,  the  application  of  which  has  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  thickness  and  brittleness  of  the  slabs. 

The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  Portland  cement  concrete  when  composed 
of  first-class  materials,  such  as  sand,  and  gravel,  hard  broken  stone,  or 
cinders,  app)ear  both  from  experimental  and  actual  fire  tests  to  be  equal  or 
superior  to  those  by  any  other  material.  (See  Chapter  XXI,  p.  427.) 
Moreover,  its  strength  and  permanence,  when  it  is  carefully  laid  and  prop- 
erly reinforced,  are  unquestioned,  and  by  employing  a  wet  mixture  the 
mortar  in  the  concrete  surrounds  and  effectually  prevents  the  corrosion  of 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  reinforced. 

Its  fire-resisting  quality  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  reinforced  concrete 
for  stair\vays,  for  columns  and  girders,  and  finally  for  entire  buildings. 
The  growing  confidence  in  its  utility  for  office  buildings  seems  to  promise 
for  it  successful  competition  with  steel  fireproof  construction  and  a  wide  use 
in  this  class  of  structures.  The  cost  of  the  reinforced  concrete  for  an 
office  building  built  of  this  material  in  1904,  based  on  actual  construction 
records,  with  cement  at  $2.00  per  barrel  delivered  on  the  work,  was  about 
20%  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  the  steel  and  tile  of  ordinar}'  fireproof 
construction.  As  the  concrete  p>ortion  constituted  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  building,  the  net  saving  is  reduced  to  about  4%,  a  ver\' 
considerable  sum,  however,  when  figured  on  a  fifteen-stor\'  office  building. 
There  is  also  an  additional  saving  in  other  materials  due  to  the  reduction 
in  height  of  the  building  because  of  the  thin  concrete  floors,  and  to, the 
fewer  coats  of  plaster,  with  omission  of  furring,  on  walls  and  ceilil 

The  Ingalls   Building,  designed   by  the   Ferro-Concrete  Const 
Company  and  erected  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  190^.  was  the  first  1 
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example  of  a  concrete  office  building  in  the  United  States.  Sixteen  stories  higfi, 
it  is  entirely  of  concrete,  with  the  exception  of  the  facing  of  the  exterior  walk. 

Although  the  expense  of  constructing  forms  presents  an  obstacle  to  the 
general  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for  factory  buildings,  in  cases  when 
contracting  firms  own  the  necessary  appliances,  this  material  may  event- 
ually prove  cheaper  than  ''slow-burning"  mill  construction  with  brick 
walls  and  timber  beams  and  columns.  In  1904,  with  Portland  cement  at 
Si. 85  per  barrel,  including  freight,  the  cost  for  reinforced  concrete  in  rep- 
resentative factory  buildings  ran  from  8%  to  10%  higher  than  the  estimate 
for  brick  walb,  timber  columns  and  girders,  and  plank  floors.  As  the 
concrete  portion  was  only  about  one-half  the  total  contract,  the  increased 
cost  of  the  entire  building  was  4%  to  5%.  The  concrete  building  has 
greater  durability  and  is  fireproof,  thus  affording  lower  insurance  rates. 

For  dwellings  and  other  small  buildings  the  cost  of  the  forms  alone  may 
exceed  that  of  the  materials  and  labor  on  the  concrete.  In  estimating  the 
labor,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  time  which  is  often  necessarily  lost 
in  waiting  for  the  cement  to  harden  or  the  forms  to  be  removed.  For  these 
reasons  it  may  be  more  economical  to  work  with  a  small  gang,  taking  an 
entire  day  to  lay  the  concrete  to  the  height  of  one  section  of  forms. 

For  the  cellar  and  foundation  walb  of  frame  or  brick  houses  (see 
p.  461),  concrete  is  frequently  cheaper  than  rubble  masonr\'. 

A  method  of  construction  of  light  curtain  or  division  ^walls  consists  in 
plastering  Portland  cement  mortar  upon  metal  lathing.  A  2-inch  wall  thus 
made  forms  a  permanent  and  fire-resisting  partition.     (See  p.  469.) 

Molded  blocks  of  mortar  or  concrete  (see  p.  471)  are  adapted  to  certain 
classes  of  structures.  Under  favorable  con<litions  the  cost  mav  be  less  than 
that  of  a  brick  wall  of  equivalent  thickness. 

CONCRETE  FLOORS 

Concrete  floor  slabs  are  supported  by  steel  or  sometimes  by  timber  gir- 
ders, or  are  formed  in  combination  with  reinforced  concrete  girders.  The 
metal  reinforcement  which  is  universally  adopted  for  the  slab  not  only 
reduces  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  tloor,  but  prevcnt>  sudden  failure, 
an  extremely  important  consideration  in  this  class  of  structures. 

Concrete  tloor  ])anels  between  steel  girders  must  compete  chiefly  with 
jM>rous  tiling  and  brick  arches.  The  relati\t'  co-^i  of  these  three  materials, 
while  (U'pendont  upon  the  location  of  the  work  and  market  ])rices,  is  usually, 
all  ihiiiu<  considered,  in  favor  of  concrete.  The  t'nca>ini;  of  the  steel 
1  ln':im<  with  line  concrete  or  mortar  atTord-  fire  protection  to  the  girders 
anil,  if  «l{'^ire<l,  a  continuous  surface  for  pl.i.-lering. 
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Design  of  Concrete  Floors.  The  thickness  and  the  amount  of  rein< 
forcement  required  for  concrete  slabs  of  different  spans  and  loading  may 
be  taken  from  the  tables  on  pages  317  or  318,  or  calculated  by  the  formulas 
in  Chapter  XIV.  The  effect  of  the  continuous  area  of  a  slab  supported 
on  all  four  sides  is  to  largely  increase  the  moment  of  resistance  and  conse- 
quently the  load  which  may  be  carried.  In  practice,  it  is  customary  to 
allow  one-fourth  greater  loading  for  floor  slabs  than  for  beams  supported 
at  the  ends.  The  tables  mentioned  allow  for  this  increase.  The  carrying 
of  the  haunches  of  the  slab  down  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  I-beam  (see 
Fig.  133,  p.  458),  in  steel  girder  construction,  also  increases  the  strength  of 
the  slab. 

The  arrangement  of  the  floor  beams  and  girders  in  a  building  of  rein- 
forced concrete  depends  upon  so  many  considerations  that  special  study 
is  required  in  each  case. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  material  is  required  with  floor  panels  of  short 
span  and  frequent  floor  beams  to  support  them.  However,  ver>'  thin  slabs 
and  beams  of  concrete  are  not  easy  to  construct  properly,  and  there  is 
diflficulty  in  imbedding  the  metal,  so  that  we  may,  in  general,  limit  the 
thickness  of  both  to  not  less  than  3  inches.  For  the  slabs  this  minimum 
should  be  raised  where  a  floor  is  liable  to  sudden  strains,  such  as  the  falling 
of  a  load,  which  tend  to  punch  a  hole  through  the  floor.  For  beams  a 
more  practical  minimum  width  is  usually  5  or  6  inches,  since  the  cost  of 
the  form,  which  is  but  slightly  more  for  a  large  than  for  a  small  beam,  is 
a  considerable  item,  and  a  deep,  thin  beam  is  in  danger  of  buckling  and 
requires  frequent  cross  beams  or  stiff eners. 

The  spacing  of  the  beams  may,  therefore,  be  governed  in  some  cases  by 
the  required  thickness  of  the  floor  slabs  and  in  others  by  their  own  eco- 
nomical construction.  Similar  considerations,  applied  to  column  and  foun- 
dation construction,  govern  the  design  of  the  principal  girders. 

The  Ingalls  Building*  presents  an  example  of  slabs  of  long  span  sup- 
ported by  heavy  girders,  and  the  factor\'  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Com- 
panyt  an  example  of  thin  floor  slabs  with  frequent  deep  but  narrow  concrete 
beams. 

In  simple  cases  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement  of  concrete  floor  gir- 
ders may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  table  on  page  302.  More  difficult 
problems  require  mathematical  calculation,  as  treated  in  Chapter  XIV. 
Not  onlv  must  the  size  of  the  tension  rods  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  be 
considered,  but  also  the  size  and  location  of  the  U-bars,  the  reinforcement 

♦Sec  page  453. 

j-Scc  page  463,  also  Engineering  Record^  July  30,  1898. 
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in  the  top  of  the  beam,  if  required,  and  the  proper  cornection  with  the 
columns.    The  girder  illustrated  in  Fig.  132,  page  455,  is  a  t3rpical  des^- 
for  a  concrete  beam  supporting  a  heavy  load,  although  the  dimensions  and 
reinforcement  apply,  of  course,  to  a  particular  piece  of  construction. 

There  are  several  methods  of  laying  floors  supported  by  sted  ginkis, 
one  of  the  most  common  of  which  b  illustrated  in  Fig.  133,  page  458.  The 
haunches  of  the  slab  are  carried  down  to  the  lower,  flange  of  the  I-beam; 
the  under  surface  of  which  may  be  covered  with  metal  lathing  for  fire 
protection  and  plastering.  The  I-beam  may  be  entirely  enclosed  in  the 
concrete,  but  it  is  difficult  to  place  the  material  under  the  lower  flange. 
Where  head  room  is  very  valuable,  the  top  of  the  slab  is  laid  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  beams  and  the  metal  is  placed  between  the  beams  instead  of 
running  over  them.  In  either  case  the  outline  of  the  concrete  may  form 
the  ceiling,  the  plastering  being  placed  directly  upon  it  so  as  to  form  pands, 
or  the  ceiling  may  be  suspended  from  the  I-beams  on  metal  lathing. 

Floors  are  sometimes  laid  as  continuous  slabs,  imbedding  simply  the 
upper  flange  of  the  I-beams  in  the  concrete.  The  forms  are  cheaper  to 
construct,  but  the  strength  is  less  than  with  the  haunches,  and  the  wd)  of 
the  I-beam  is  not  protected  from  Are.  For  ceilings,  separate  slabs  may  be 
formed  resting  up>on  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I-beams.  Still  another  tj^pe 
of  floor  consists  of  concrete  arches  sprung  betvveien  the  lower  flanges  of  the 
I-beams,  just  as  brick  arches  are  formed,  and  filled  to  the  floor  level  with 
cinders.     They  do  not  necessarily  require  reinforcement. 

The  metal  reinforcement  in  a  floor  slab  should  be  as  near  to  the  under 
surface  as  is  consistent  with  durability  and  fire  resistance.  For  a  strictlv 
fireproof  l)uilding  it  is  safest  to  allow  at  least  an  inch  of  concrete  below  the 
metal,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  this  may  be  reduced  to  }  inch  or 
i  inch,  proyided  the  concrete  is  mixed  wet  and  carefully  placed  around 
and  under  it.  If  plain  rods  are  used,  they  must  be  prevented  from  slipping 
by  selecting  yery  long  lengths  or  by  anchoring  the  ends,  or  both.  If  the 
ends  are  l)cnt  for  this  purpose,  there  must  he  a  considerable  thickness  of 
concrete  beyond  the  bend  to  preyent  the  tendency  under  load  to  straighten 
out  and  thrust  through  the  concrete. 

Safe  Floor  Loads.  The  following  loading  for  tloors,  suggested  for  the 
Ho'^ton  building  hnys  by  a  committee  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer.^ in  igo4.  represents  firsl-class  modern  practice: 

All  nc\y  or  renc\ye(I  lloors  .shall  he  >o  constructed  as  to  carr\'  safelv  the 
\yeight  lo  whith  the  proj><^.<ed  u^e  of  the  i»uil(ling  will  subject  them,  and 
eyery  permit  grante<l  shall  slate-for  what  purpose  the  building  is  designed 
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o  be  used;  but  the  least  capacity  per  superficial  square  foot,  exclusive  of 
naterials,  shall  be: 

For  floors  of  dwellings  and  for  apartment  floors  of  apartment  and  pul>lic 
lotels,  fifty  pounds. 

For  oflice  floors  and  for  public  rooms  of  apartment  and  public  hotels, 
>ne  hundred  pounds. 

For  floors  of  retail  stores  and  public  buildings,  except  schoolhouses, 
>ne  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

For  floors  of  schoolhouses,  other  than  floors  of  assembly  rooms,  eighty 
rounds,  and  for  floors  of  assemblv  rooms,  one  hundred  and  twentv-five 
K>unds. 

For  floors  of  drill  rooms,  dance  halls  and  riding  schools,  two  hundred 
)ounds. 

For  floors  of  warehouses  and  mercantile  buildings,  at  least  two  hundred 
ind  fifty  pounds. 

The  loads  for  floors  not  included  in  this  classification  shall  Ijc  deter- 
oined  by  the  Commissioner,  subject  to  appeal,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  full  floor  load  specified  in  this  section  shall  be  included  in  profK>r- 
ioning  all  parts  of  buildings  designed  for  dwellings,  hotels,  schoolhouses, 
warehouses,  or  for  heaw  mercantile  and  manufacturing  puqx^ses.  In 
>ther  buildings,  however,  certain  reductions  may  l>e  allowed,  as  follows: 
n  girders  canying  more  than  100  square  feet  of  flfX)r,  the  live  load  may  \yt 
educed  by  10  per  cent.  In  columns,  piers,  walls,  and  other  parts  carr>'ing 
wo  floors,  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  of  the  total  live  kjad  may  be  made; 
rhere  three  floors  are  carried,  the  total  live  load  mav  l>e  rc^iuced  bv  20 
)er  cent;  four  floors,  25  per  cent;  ^\^  floors,  30  fx?r  cent;  six  fl^x>r>,  35  jHrr 
rent;  seven  floors,  40  per  cent;  eight  florjrs,  45  jxrr  cent;  nine  or  more 
ioors,  50  per  cent. 

Wei|^  of  Concrete  in  Floors  and  Girders.  The  following  table  i-. 
>ased  on  an  average  weight  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  ron<  retc  of  1 50  lb. 
ytx  cubic  foot,  and  of  cinder  concTcrle  of  112  lb.  j^.-r  twMxi  f'>ot,  to  #';irh  of 
vhich  has  been  adde^i  the  weight  of  4  lb.  j^rr  rubi^  \*i*A  to  j>rovid#r  \*tx 
Tiaximum  weight  of  alx>ut  \'  t.  of  nrinfor/iri'^r  -.t*-i-l. 

The  weight  of  >tone  fon'Tet*:  vari«r-  not  ofJv  v/jth  th**  j/r'i|^irtiof»-  of  flu- 
nixture  (sec  p.  2441  but  al-/^  'Aith  th*-  j/<*/ifj'  /r:ivjtv  u\  ih<'  ;»'//r#'j/;iti',  .wA 
for  particular  ca-e-.  the  "Arri^fr;!-.  or,  */'.'/•-  ;,  v.fii'f.  .;f  \,.\-rt\  i,x%  ii-.i  tnatif 
It  the  Watertown  Ar-^" -il  >.'.'*.  W;:  '.rr/^ot.  '  :..  <f.i*v  .in')  *h*tVt'f\  by 
::alculation  from  the  ->:'i:.'  '/r-:.*.  'A  '*.^!*t*tj  tt,.tit  n.il-  tti.f.  \^'  i^vl 
instead  of  the  taSk-.  'I  '.*:  *:'/.*■  '.'f^-*-  •*  ?  .  .M*'  .<  /,»!/  #  /.*>  1  \'/t  ordMi.iry 
practical  purjK/-e- 

Fioon  in  the  Ingalli  BwUhnsc  I'  *■  *  i'  '/■'•'  ^'*  «'l/l'r*;/  .it  i  iiiMnfiati, 
Ohio,  whose  n^y.r-  rv    *  •  '    / ".-  ;  i'/'  "  f«  'Ut^  ^mWuv^ 

af  60  pound*  pi^r -.'.."  ://   *- '  :,r  • '  >  !  ;/  ^'1*,  1 
square,  arc  ^  ir.^'r*-     '•*.'.''         •  .'^  f*  •'  i^ff'i  w|l 
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panels  of  5  to  6  feet  in  length  are  about  3  inches  thick  with  }-indi  ban. 
The  spacing  of  the  rods  varies  with  the  length  of  the  span.    Where  the 
panels  are  approximately  square,  the  tension  rods  run  in  two  directions, 
and  where  the  panels  are  long  and  narrow,  the  tension  rods  run  across  tfae 
panel,  with  ^-inch  rods  about  3  feet  apart  running  lengthwise  of  the  panel, 
to  prevent  contraction  cracks.    The  principal  girders  are  32  feet  long 
between  centers  of  columns,  and  27  inches  in  depth  (measured  to  surface 
of  concrete  floor),  and  of  width  varying  from  20  inches  at  the  lower  floors 
to  16  inches  at  the  upper  floors.     Cross  girders  about  16  feet  in  length  and 
18  inches  deep,  of  widths  varying  from  12  to  9  inches,  are  placed  in  ibt 
center  of  the  span  of  the  main  girder,  thus  dividing  the  floor  into  slabs 


Weight 

of  Reinforced  Concrete  in  Slabs  and  Beams,    {See  p,  453.) 

Wdght  of  Reinforced  Slabs  per  Square  Foot 

Wcicht  of  Rdnlorccd  Beam  one  ikIi 
wide  per  foot  of  lenflk. 

ThickiwsB 

Stone  Concrete 

Cinder  Concrete 

Depth  of  Beam 

Stone  CoBCRli^ 

in. 

lb. 

• 

lb. 

in. 

lb. 

a 

26 

19 

6 

• 

64 

aj 

32 

24 

7 

7.5 

3 

38 

29 

8 

8.6 

3i 

45  . 

34 

9 

9.6 

4 

51 

3y              i 

10 

10.7 

4i 

58 

43 

12 

12.8 

5 

64 

48 

14 

15.0 

5i 

70 

53 

16 

17.1 

6 

77 

5« 

18 

10.2 

•> 

QO 

68 

20 

-M.4 

8 

103 

77             1 

25             1            26.8 

0 

115 

87      ■       ' 

30                         321 

10 

1 28 

97             1 

35 

37-4 

*  Multiply  by  the  Icnifth  uf  Ixram  in  fi-ct  timo  its  width  in  inches. 

about  16  feet  square.  Fig.  132,  page  455,  is  an  isometric  \*iew  showing  the 
dimensions  and  reinforcement  of  the  tloor,  main  girder,  cross  girder,  wall 
column,  and. wall  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  tloors.  The  total  distribuletl 
loading  on  the  main  girder  is  about  15  tons  live  load  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  reinforced  concrete. 

Materials  for  Floors.  A  first-class  Portland  cement  which  will  meet 
the  standard  specifications  given  on  page  2()  must  l^e  selecte*!.  The 
rulc>  for  the  selection  of  the  aggregate  are  the  same  as  for  other  classes  of 
concrete.  The  .-^izc  of  the  coarsot  aggregate  is  often  limited  to  one  inch. 
but  if  well  gra(k'<l,  ><>  thai  the  larger  parti(  Ics  will  not  collect  and  prevent 
the  tlow  of  the  mortar  around  the  steel,  the  limit  of  size  for  l)eams,  sav. 
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5  inches  in  width  and  floors  not  less  than  4  inches  thick  may  be  as  high 
as  2  inches. 

Cinders  for  concrete  should  contain  but  little  unbumed  coal  and  be  free 
from  soot.  A  clean  cinder  will  not  discolor  the  palm  when  held  in  it  and 
rubbed  with  the  fingers.  Usually  a  better  mixture  can  be  obtained  by 
screening  the  fine  stuff  from  the  cinders,  and  then,  if  gritty,  mixing  it  with 
sand,  than  by  using  unscreened  material,  although  if  the  fine  stuff  is  found 
by  tests  to  be  uniformly  distributed  through  the  mass,  it  may  be  used  with- 
out screening  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  sand  added. 

Usual  proportions  for  floor  concrete  are  1:2^:5,  that  .is,  one  barrel 
packed  Portland  cement,  9.5  cu.  ft.  sand,  and  19.0  cu.  ft.  of  screened  stone 
or  screened  cinders.  If  the  thickness  of  the  floor  is  such  as  to  provide  a 
wide  margin  of  safety,  the  proportions  may  be  1:3:6  (based  on  a  barrel  of 
3.8  cu.  ft.),  while  for  extra  strong  work  1:2:4  may  be  specified.  For 
beams. and  girders  1:2:4  and  i:  2^:  5  are  common  proportions.  Cinder 
concrete  should  not  be  used  for  girders,  but  under  certain  conditions  may 
be  employed  for  floor  slabs.  While  it  is  lighter  in  weight,  generally  cheaper, 
and  equal  in  fireproof  qualities  to  first-class  stone  concrete  (see  p.  429),  it 
is  not  so  strong.  Hence,  for  the  same  loading  a  greater  thickness  is  re- 
quired, and  it  is  not  usually  economical  even  for  floor  slabs  except  the  span 
and  the  loading  are  so  small  that  the  thickness  of  the  floor  is  governed,  not 
by  required  strength,  but  simply  by  the  practical  conditions  of  laying  which 
limit  it  to  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  3  inches.  In  carefully  designed 
reinforced  buildings  stone  concrete  is  generally  preferred. 

The  quantity  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone  or  cinders  required  for  any 
structure  may  be  calculated  from  the  table  on  page  231,  or,  for  slabs,  taken 
directly  from  the  table  on  page  438. 

Laying  Floors.  The  general  directions  for  mixing  and  placing  concrete, 
given  in  Chapter  II,  p.  20,  and  Chapters  XVI  and  XVII,  are  applicable 
to  building  construction. 

The  concrete  must  be  mixed  wetter  than  in  sidewalk  or  basement  floor 
construction,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  so  that  the  mortar 
may  flow  around  the  metal  and  thoroughly  coat  and  protect  it  from  rust 
and  fire.  The  criterion  of  wetness  may  be  that  unless  handled  quickly  it 
will  flow  off  the  shovel. 

If  the  concrete  floor  is  to  provide  a  wearing  surface,  a  granolithic  finish 
may  be  given  to  it  by  laying;  a  mortar  wearing  surface  before  the  lower 
portion  has  set,  as  described  for  sidewalks  in  the  preceding  chapter,  or  the 
concrete  may  be  troweled  without  the  coating  of  mortar.  The  latter  plan 
is  amply  sufficient  for  floors  which  are  not  subjected  to  excessive  wear. 
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For  a  board  floor,  nailing  strips  are  laid  upon  the  concrete,  or  imbedded 
in  it  at  light  angles  to  the  supporting  beams.  With  cinder  Concrcle  llie 
plan  issometimcs  followed  of  nailing  the  floor  boards  directly  into  the conciwe. 
The  objection  lo  this  is  that  the  surface  of  the  concrete  must  be  levcM 
with  great  care,  and  it  isdifficulttorelaylheboardsifa  new  floor  is  required. 

The  cost  of  the  labor  of  la>-ing  a  concrete  floor  is  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  building.  In  a  case  under  the  obser\-ation  of  the  aulhnti, 
where  the  floors  consisted  of  cinder  concrete  resting  upon  steel  I-bcan», 
a  gang  of  nine  laborers,  with  a  foreman  {in  addition  to  the  engineman,  who 
ran  the  elevator),  mixed  concrete  in  the  basement  to  supply  a  ganf  frf 
eleven  men,  with  foreman,  who,  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  were  pladog 
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Flo.  13J.  —  Form  tor  Concrtii;  Floor  between  Slcel  I-Beams.     (See  p.  458.) 


metal,  wheeling  concrete,  leveling  it,  and  cleaning  forms.  Sis  carpenters, 
with  foreman,  were  employed  building  the  forms,  which  were  supported 
from  the  girders,  in  advance  of  the  concrelers.  This  gang  averaged  23  lo 
15  batches  (corresponding  to  17  to  ig  cu.  yd.)  of  i:  2:  5^  cinder  concrete  in 
nine  hours. 

Floor  Forms.  In  a  large  building  the  floor  panels  should  if  possible  be 
so  designed  that  the  same  forms  may  be  u>ed  mure  than  once,  although 
they  must  not  l>e  removed  until  the  concrete  h^is  atl;tined  sufhcient  strength 
to  sustain  hs  own  weight  and  any  loading  which  will  come  upon  it. 

If  the  floor  sLibs  are  supported  by  sled  I  licams,  the  forms  may  be 
attached  to  the  lower  flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  n;,,  a  design  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Keams. 
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Fig.  134.  —  Clamp  for  Beam  or  Small 
Column  Form.     {See  p,  459O 


If  the  girders  are  also  of  concrete,  the  supports  for  the  form  must  be  heavy 
enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  beam  of  concrete,  as  well  as  the  floor  slab 
and  the  men  and  materials  upon  it.  The  forms  must  be  so  tight  as  to 
prevent  the  water  and  thin  mortar  running  away  from  the  concrete  and 
carrying  off  the  cement.  This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  tongued- 
and -grooved  or  bevel-edged  boards,  but  it  is  often  possible  to  use  square- 
edged  lumber  if  it  is  thoroughly  wet  to  swell  it  before  placing  the  concrete. 

Joints  in  the  beam  forms  may  be 
covered  with  cleats. 

A  simple  form  of  clamp  for 
beam  or  small  column  forms, 
used  originally  in  Europe,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  134.  The  hook,  ^,  is  a 
plain  piece  of  flat  iron  J  inch  by 
ij  inches,  with  one  end  bent  and 
curved  as  shown.  The  dog,  B, 
is  a  square  piece  of  iron,  with  the 
end  slightly  turned  and  a  hole 
slightly  larger  than  the  flat  iron, 
A ,  punched  through  it.  This  is  tightened  by  hammering  on  its  lower  end. 
The  outward  pressure  of  the  form  boards  upon  its  upper  end  causes  it  to 
bind,  and  prevents  it  from  slipping  back.  If  it  fails  to  hold,  in  any  case, 
a  wooden  wedge  is  readily  driven  in  to  assist  in  tightening. 

CONCRETE  STAIRS 

The  design  of  concrete  stairs  is  a  simple  problem  in  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  A  stairway  may  consist  (i)  of  an  inclined  slab  of  reinforced 
concrete  with  the  steps  molded  upon  its  upper  surface,  or  (2)  of  two  or,  for 
a  wide  stairway,  three  inclined  girders  to  form  the  stringers,  with  the  stairs 
between  them.  The  first  method  is  suitable  for  short  flights  not  over  8 
or  10  feet  in  length  measured  on  the  slope,  and  the  thickness  and  reinforce- 
ment are  calculated  as  for  a  slab  supported  at  the  ends.  (See  pp.  316  to 
319.)  The  principal  reinforcement  is  of  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  with  occasional  cross  metal  for  stiffening.  A  slab  5  inches  thick 
measured  at  the  foot  of  the  risers  is  suitable  for  a  stairway  half  a  story  high. 

When  built  with  side  girders,  the  dimensions  of  each  of  the  latter  may 
be  calculated  as  a  concrete  beam  with  a  longitudinal  rod  near  the  lower 
surface.  A  small  rod  also  runs  across  from  girder  to  girder  at  the  foot  of 
each  riser  so  that  the  risers  are  practically  reinforce<l  beams.  It  is  usually 
cheaper  to  construct  the  under  side  of  the  stairs  as  a  slab  than  to  build 
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forms  for  each  stoii.  The  farms  for  the  stringers  may  conast  of  planki 
DOtdied  for  treads  and  risers,  with  boards  nailed  across  as  molds  for  lh( 
faces.  If  a  fine  finish  is  desired,  the  method  of  surfacing  described  for 
cuibiog  may  be  foUowed.     (See  p.  444.) 

OOKORETE  ROOFS 

Concrete  roofe  are  designed  and  laid  in  much  (he  same  manner  as  vt 
floors.  The  forms  also  are  similarly  constructed.  As  the  weight  of  iht 
roof  itself  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  tola!  load  upon  the  girders,  dniiri 
concrete,  because  of  its  li^ht  weight,  is  especially  adapted  lo  this  das^  of 
construction.  TTie  strength  of  the  concr-ete  may  also  play  a  smaller  \an  in 
looh  than  in  floors,  l.ecausc  the  length  of  span  may  be  governed  by  other 
conditions,  and  the  loucrete  may  often  be  bid  as  thin  as  is  practloibic  to 
lay  it  and  properly  imbed  the  metal. 

llie  wetness  of  the  concrete  is  limited  by  the  slope  of  the  nx^  alAongb 
for  a  steep  slope  it  may  be  necessary  to  confine  the  sui&ce  dE  tiie  oooaiK 
by  forms. 

The  proper  thicknesses  and  reinforcement  for  different  ^lans  Buy  be 
obtained  from  tables  on  page  317  or  31S,  selecting  the  wei^ts  Eton  Ac 
data  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

Roof  Loads.  A  roof  load  is  made  up  of  the  weights  of  the  roof  itsdf, 
the  roof  covering,  the  snow  load,  and  the  wind  load. 

The  weight  of  the  concrete  may  be  obtained  from  the  tables  mentioned 

Prof.  Mansfield  Merriman*  gives  the  following  estimates  for  the  we^t 
of  roof  covering: 

Tin,  1  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Iron,  I  to  3  lb,  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Slate,  10  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Tiles,  12  lo  as  lb.  ])er  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Average  may  be  taken  at  12  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  snow  load  varies  with  the  slope  of  the  roof  and  the  locality.  Prof. 
Merriman  allows  for  an  approximate  average  15  lb,  per  square  foot  of 
horizontal  area. 

The  wind  load,  which  acts  horizontally,  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  a  usu;d  pressure  being  assumed  as  40  lb.  per  square  foot  of  vertical 
surface.  This  pressure  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  slope  of  the 
roof  gives  the  pressure  normal  to  the  surface. 

Special  Root  Construction.     Concrete  is  well  adapted  for  arch  roofs, 

•Mtmmjn's  Roofs  ind  Bridges,  pagt  4. 
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groined  arches,  and  domes.  The  dome  of  one  of  the  Bi-Centennial  Build- 
ings at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  example,  55  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom  and  34  feet  high,  consists  of  a  skeleton  of  24  8-inch  I-beam 
ribs,  supported  at  the  top  against  a  circular  steel  rim,  with  reinforcing 
metal  imbedded  in  the  3i-inch  thickness  of  concrete  between  them.  The 
surface  of  the  concrete  was  formed  by  "screeding"  it  with  a  curved  templet 
whose  length  was  the  entire  height  of  the  arch. 


OONORETE    WALLS 

If  Portland  cement  concrete  could  be  laid  in  thin  walls  as  cheaply  as  in 
mass  work  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  materials  for  permanent 
construction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  experienced  contractor  can  build  a 
6-inch  wall  of  concrete  which  will  be  stronger,  more  durable,  and  no  more 
expensive  than  a  12-inch  wall  of  brick. 

The  chief  cost  in  concrete  wall  construction  is  in  the  labor  of  building 
and  raising  the  forms  and  of  hoisting  the  concrete.  The  former  varien 
with  the  method  of  construction  and  the  number  of  angles  in  the  wall.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  structure  the  concrete  may  be  hoisted  in  elevator  buckets* 
by  power.  If  the  building  is  small  and  the  concrete  is  hauled  up  by  hand 
in  buckets  to  a  height  of,  say,  15  feet,  at  least  twice  as  many  men  will  Ije 
required  to  fill  |>ails,  haul  up,  and  carry  to  place  as  are  needed  for  mea.Hur- 
ing  and  mixing  the  concrete  on  the  platform  below. 

Methods  of  surfacing  concrete  walls  are  described  on  page  580.  Plan- 
tering  is  unsatisfactory. 

Oellar  Wills.  Cellar  or  basement  walls  adapted  to  withstand  earth 
pressure  may  be  thinner  when  of  concrete  than  when  built  of  %Umtf  Ije- 
cause  laid  as  a  continuous  vertical  slab  supported  at  top  and  Uittiim. 

For  a  wall  of  1:3:6  Portland  cement  concrete  with  a  sprea/iing  \rd*^ 
imbedded  in  the  earth,  a  thickness  rjf  10  inches  will  withstand  withrnjt 
reinforcing  metal  a  pressure  of  6  feet  of  earth.  If  the  ti/p  (A  the  wall  i<* 
strengthened  by  a  wooden  sill  iml^edded  in  (jt  diffQi^ef\  to  the  ccmcrete,  ami 
the  sill  is  stiffened  by  floor  joists,  the  wall  Ijecomes  a  slab  supfXffte^l  at  its 
bottom  by  the  earth  and  at  its  Ufp  by  the  ^ill.  A  6  imh  wall  8  feet  high 
will  thus  withstand  the  pre^iure  against  it  of  6  fert  (A  earth.  Wtfwes'ctt 
J-inch  rods,  spaced  about  2  feet  af/art  in  U/fh  fWreji'um^i,  will  greatly 
stiffen  so  thin  a  wall,  and  pre-.ent  rra/k*.  fWoff  th#r  u/riffHe  is  th^/r/nigbly 
hard.  If  desired,  a  copinjf  fA  rryn/r#rt#r  v/id^r  thHU  »h#T  wall  it^lf  may  1^ 
formed  at  the  top  and  a  J  iri^h  r^xl  [A^ft-A  hof\///riU\\y  in  iu  inner  fa^e, 

^Method  wed  at  the  lafaJb  h^td^n.^  ^  ,!$t*rf»f^i  tt*  P,nf^n»^tni  .VV^^f,  |f4f  f&«  i^^  f>^  1^ 
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The  earlh  must  not  be  filled  in  against  the  back  of  the  waO  untQ  thneo 
four  weeks  after  placing,  unless  portions  of  the  interior  forms  are  left  ii 
place  and  carefully  braced. 

Designs  for  reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  are  illustrated  on  page  491. 

A  simple  form  for  a  cellar  or  foundation  wall  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  ijf 
A  ranger,  A  A,  is  lined,  and  lightly  spiked  to  occasional  studs  whose  pointed 
ends  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  kept  in  line  by  strips  of  wood  nnuuBf 
from  it  to  stakes  in  the  bank.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  also  to 
set  a  lower  ranger  between  the  studs  and  the  bank.  Occasional  stakes, 
BB,  are  driven  in  the  ground,  and  a  ranger,  CC,  for  the  inside  row  tS  studs, 
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Willi.    {See  />.  46a.) 


is  laid  on  (op  of  ihcm,  linctl,  nnd  lishily  spikeil  to  them,  while  the  upT*' 
ends  of  these  studs  arc  held  by  clciits,  DD,  run  across  to  the  inner  row  of 
studs,  Vcrticiil  sirijis,  /:/;,  about  J  inch  .-Hjuare,  are  placed  inside  of  eath 
slud  for  tlic  form  planks  lo  rest  afjainst,  and  after  a  section  nf  concrctf 
is  l;iid  are  easily  knocked  iiul,  and  the  form  planks  raised  to  another 
level.  The  first  layer  of  concrete  is  allowed  lo  flow  out  under  the  kwrt 
plank  to  form  a  footing,  above  which  the  cellar  lloor  is  laid.  The  numl*r 
of  ihe  laborers  and  the  height  of  the  forms  should  be  such  that  the  pbnbi 
may  be  raised  each  morninn,  provided  ihc  concrele  i.s  hard  enough  10 
vvithstand  ihe  pressure  of  the  thumb  without  indenting. 
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Walls  for  Buildings.  Concrete  walls  are  either  of  single  thickness,  or 
double  with  an  air  space  between.  The  double  wall  has  greater  stability, 
and  the  air  space  renders  the  interior  of  the  building  less  subject  to  changes 
in  tenip)erature  and  more  completely  moisture-proof.  Moisture  is  likely 
to  collect  on  the  inside  of  a  single  wall. 

A  single  concrete  wall  4  inches  thick  with  its  base  spread  to  provide 
a  footing  is  at  least  equivalent  to  an  8-inch  brick  wall,  and  a  6-inch  con- 
crete is  at  least  equivalent  to  12  inches  of  brick.  It  is  advisable  to  place 
small  reinforcing  rods,  about  \  inch  in  diameter,  18  inches  or  2  feet  apart 
in  walls  6  inches  thick  or  under,  not  only  to  increase  their  permanent 
strength,  but  to  guard  against  accidents  during  or  immediately  after 
construction.  Occasional  projections  or  pilasters  improve  the  appearance 
and  add  to  the  strength  of  a  single  wall. 

Each  face  of  a  hollow  wall  is  usually  3  to  4  inches  thick,  3  or  3  J  inches 
being  the  minimum  thickness  at  which  concrete  can  conveniently  be 
placed. 

The  four-story  factor^'  building  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Ransome,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  hollow  wall  construction.  The  thickness  of  both  faces  of  the  walls  is 
3 J  inches.  The  walls  of  the  first  story  are  16  inches  from  surface  to  sur- 
face, that  is,  the  space  between  is  9  inches,  while  the  walls  of  the  upper 
stories  are  made  thinner  by  reducing  the  width  of  the  hollow  space.  The 
general  construction  of  a  hollow  wall  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  137,  page  465. 

The  walls  of  the  Ingalls  Building  consist  of  concrete  8  inches  in  thick- 
ness, faced  with  brick  or  marble.  They  are  supported  by  reinforced 
columns  spaced  about  16  feet  on  centers,  and  the  portions  of  the  wall  at 
the  floor  lines,  that  is,  between  the  top  of  the  window  of  one  story  and  the 
window-sill  of  the  story  above,  are,  in  reality,  concrete  beams  reinforced 
by  two  i-inch  bars  placed  2  inches  above  the  top  of  each  tier  of  windows^ 
with  J-inch  horizontal  bars  2  feet  apart  over  the  remainder  of  the  wall. 
In  addition  to  the  column  reinforcement  vertical  bars  are  placed  2  inches 
from  each  window  opening. 

The  marble  facing  is  supported  at  each  floor  line  by  triangular  projec- 
tions in  the  concrete,  and  the  brickwork  in  the  stories  above  by  square 
projections  3^  inches  wide.  The  marble  is  also  Meld  at  each  horizontal 
joint  by  anchor  bolts  imbedded  in  the  concrete,  and  the  brickwork  by  ties 
of  round,  straight  rods  about  8  or  9  inches  long  and  \  inch  in  diameter, 
placed  through  small  holes  in  the  outer  forms  before  concreting  so  as  to 
extend  5  inches  into  the  concrete. 

Wall  Forms.     A  simple  form  for  a  cellar  wall  is  illustrated  and  described 
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on  page  46^.  A  form  tor  a  wall  ol  single  thickness  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  136, 
The  concrete  is  first  laid  to  the  full  height  of  the  ribs,  then  the  bolls  «re 
loosened,  the  ribs  raised  one-half  Iheir  length,  so  that  one-half  of  each  UQI 
laps  over  the  concrete  lo  keep  the  wall  true  and  straight,  and  the  fomwaie 
again  filled  with  concrete  to  the  top.  Two  bolts  lo  each  pair  of  ribs  alt 
all  that  are  required  after  the  concreting  i.s  commenced.  These  arc  re- 
moved before  the  wail  is  hard,  so  that  they  need  be  simply  greased  and 
the  holes  filled  solid  full  with  niortar  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as  Itn 


Fig.  I  j6.  —  Ribs  for  Holding  Form  Plank.     (Sti  f.  464.) 


mortar  in  the  concrete.  The  collar  and  set  screw  shown  in  detail  is  con- 
venient where  the  walls  or  columns  are  of  various  dimensions,  although 
usually  an  ordinar>'  threaded  l>o!t  with  nut  and  washer  may  be  used. 

A  design  for  a  form  for  a  hollow  wall  i^i  shown  in  Fig,  137.  The  ribs 
and  bolts  are  so  arranged  that  the  latter  do  not  pass  through  the  concrete, 
the  form  being  raised  when  the  concrete  reaches  their  level.  In  the  same 
figure  is  shown  a  style  of  longue<i  and  grooved  molding  with  edges  dightly 
beveled,  which  may  be  used  to  form  the  horizontal  joint  instead  of  nailing 
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a  triangular  strip  upon  the  planks.  If  the  surface  is  finished  as  a  mono- 
lith of  course  no  moldings  arc  required.  The  forms  must  be  nearly  water- 
tight, to  prevent  the  moriar  running  away  from  the  stones. 

Pladng  Ooncntfl  im  Wills.  For  thin  walls  it  is  necessary  to  use  mushy 
concrete,  so  Soft  that  it  must  be  handled  quickly  or  it  will  run  off  the 
shovel.  It  should  not,  however,  be  so  wet  that  the  mortar  is  watery,  or  it 
will  run  away  from  the  stones  and  leave  pockets  in  the  finished  work. 
The  concrete  should  be  joggled  rather  than  rammed,  the  chief  object 
being  to  prevent  collections  of  stones  in  one  place,  which  will  cause  notice- 


Fic,  1J7,  — Forms  (or  Hi.Uow  Walls.     'Str  p.  464.) 


able  voids  00  the  surface.    The  ramming  of  concrete  is  disrifse*!  on  page 
573,  and  methods  of  surfacing  are  de-rfirilic<i  on  [wgc  380. 

The  size  of  stone  for  wait  ir,  -^tmetimes  limited  M.  }  imh  or  ontr  inch. 
However,  a  larger  sized  material,  eien  up  l'>  j  rnihes,  has  Ijeen  u-**!  by 
Mr.  Thompson  in  4  and  6-imh  /.-AS-,  with  -aii-fa'firj-  rc-ul^, 

coKCEETE  coLumrs 

For  concrete  columns  in  pr'.[y,n['.n-,  r.  i^:  ;,  ( f.n^(*Tvative  designers 
allow  from  150  Xa  350  fioundi  im  -/piarc  in^ h  (i;}  to  34}  bin<)  per  square 
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foot).  For  ordinary  concrete  this  allows  a  factor  of  taSety  of  aboot  g 
to  6  at  one  month,  or  la  to  8)  at  six  months.  Small  cotumns,  under,  ay, 
3  feet  in  area,  should  receive  rather  less  loading,  perhaps  50  pound*  pt 
square  inch  less,  than  larger  coluinns,  because  of  the  greater  difficult  h 
I^dng  the  concrete.  Small  specimens  of  concrete  usuuUy  show  lowt 
compressive  strength  than  large  specimens.    (See  p.  279.) 

Columns  are  reinforced  by  various  methods:  (t)  Small  diameter  nA 
are  placed  in  the  comers  of  the  columns,  with  occasionat  horizontal  hoop 
surrounding  them;  (3)  large  rods  are  placed  in  the  iiUerior  of  the  columtt 
to  assist  the  concrete  in  taking  the  vertical  comi)ressi\c  stress,  and  (3) 
some  form  of  spiral  or  a  succession  of  hoops  is  employed  to  utflue  flc 
increase  in  strength  of  hooped  concrete  over  plain  coaatiit.  Tht  fiol 
method,  which  is  often  used  in  oimbination  with  the  other  two,  addt  i£^^ 
to  tl\e  actual  compressive  strei^th  of  a  column,  and  asaal 
sudden  failure  before  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  hard. 

The  columns  of  the  Harvard  Stadium*,  illustrated  in  c 
in  process  of  construction,  range  in  size  from  14  inches  sqnue  to  14  bf 
33  inches,  and  contain  f  and  ^inch  rods  in  the  comas  with  iqiiue  loops 
of  ^inch  rods  placed  around  them  horizontally  at  intemls  of  aboiit  Gftr 
times  the  diameters  of  the  loop  rods.  The  allowaUe  oompatdft  itias 
fur  1:3:6  concrete  in  columns  wa5  taken  at  350  lb.  per  square  indl.  Ttit 
outer  wall  is  supported  by  hollow  piers,  66  by  36  inches  over  all,  4  incbe 
thick  on  the  longer  faces,  and  6  to  8  inches  thick  on  the  ends. 

The  1904  s[>ecifications  of  the  rrus.sLan  Pultlic  Works  place  tiw  horism- 
tal  rods  at  distances  apart  of  not  more  than  thirty  timestheir  diamclets. 

A  typical  section  of  column  in  the  Ingalls  Duilding  is  shown  in  F%.  ij». 
|mge  455-  The  rods  designed  lo  assist  in  l>earing  the  compresuve  stRU 
are  4  inches  in  diameter  in  the  lower  jxirtion  of  the  column,  and  are  grad- 
ually re*luced  to  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  stories.  They  an  con- 
nected at  ihc  ends  with  pipe  couplings  an<l  the  joints  grouted.  Theoolcr 
rods  on  each  ed|;c  of  the  column  are  designed  to  resUt  the  wind  StRSNS. 
To  avoid  complication  in  the  drawing,  ihesc  are  not  shown  at  the  floor 
ie\w'l.     Formulas  for  reinforced  columns  are  given  on  page  399. 

The  llexure  of  the  column  is  disreganied  by  the  Pr\issian  » 
onti!  the  height  of  the  column  excectls  eighteen  times  its  least  d 
Some  othLT  authorilies  limit  the  height  to  twelve  times  the  least  d 
Iwforc  taking  account  of  this  in  the  caliulalion.     In  cases  where  ibf 
loadini;  is  ecccnlric,  however,  compulation  >himld  be  made  even  for  shod 

•Disrr,bfd  by  Lc.ii  J.  J..hn.,.n  in  J..utn»1  A,^.«Htion  Enpm« ring  SociaiM,  Junt.  1994,^  »»; 
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The  construction  of  the  molds  for  a  concrete  column  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  138,  which  shows  a  column  of  the  Harvard  Stadium  under  construction. 

CONCRETE  CHIMNET8 

High  chimneys  have  been  built  of  concrete  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.    One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  chimney  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  Power  House,*  built  in  1902.    A  sectional  ele- 
vation, together  with  elevation  and  plan  of  molds  and  interior  staging?, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  139.    The  two  shells  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  the  vertical  ribs,  carried  up  the  entire  height  of  180  feet,  being  formed 
so  as  to  give  a  clearance  between  their  points  of  }  of  an  inch.    The  forms 
vere  supported  by  scaffolding  within  the  flue,  where  the  elevator  was 
ako  placed.    The  inner  shell  was  kept  above  the  outer  one,  and  a  height 
of  5  feet  of  concrete  laid  in  each  shell  in  an  afternoon,  so  that  by  nine 
o'clock  next  morning  the  concrete  was  hard  enough  to  permit  raising  the 
fonns.    The  forms  were  7  feet  high,  and  the  alignment  was  maintained 
by  clamping  the  lower  2  feet  by  tumbuckles  upon  the  concrete  laid  the 
day  before.    The  chimney  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Carl  I^onardt. 

WAIiS  OF  MORTAR  PLASTERED  UPON  METAL  LATH 

Partitions  of  plaster  from  metal  lathing  are  used  extensively  for  fire- 
proof office  buildings  and  hotels,  and  are  also  adapted,  when  made  with 
Portland  cement  mortar,  to  certain  classes  of  outside  walls. 

For  a  one-story  building,  timber  or  steel  jKwts  may  l)c  set  u[K)n  concrete 
foundations,  and  the  walls  constructed  by  using  }-inch  or  i-inrh  channel 
irons  for  studding,  to  which  the  metal  bthing  is  attached,  and  then  covered 
(ofi  both  sides)  with  Portbnd  cement  mortar  al>out  2  inches  thick,  the  stud- 
ding being  generally  set  from  12  to  16  inches  r>n  centers,  the  spacing  rle 
pending  on  the  height  of  wall.  Such  walls  are  als^i  arla()terl  for  high 
buildings  where  steel  frames  are  n>erl,  a-*  the  ^turlrljng  (an  \h:  securely 
bolted  to  the  steel  work,  and  the  metal  lathing  ancl  cement  applierl  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  one-stor)-  building-. 

For  curtain  walls  the  fir-t  c  oat  of  mort;ir  i-,  usually  mixcrd  with  ont  barrel 
of  first-class  Portland  cement  to  thrwr  l>arrel-  of  <r>ar  #•  -and,  and  one  #ask 
of  lime  putty,  or  pa-te.  into  v/hi^h  i-  nr^ixed  a  rnall  quantity  of  long  cattle 
hair.  The  second  <  oat,  v.hi'h  i-  apfJi*-d  ^^'•fore  ih^-  hr-t  ^oat  i-.  thoroughly 
dr}*,  consbts  of  one  Sarrel  of  fortlan^j  '^rn'-nt  to  three  barrel^,  of  -sand  with 
about  a  bucketful  of  lime  ^J'*/.  Aitho'jt  h.iir.  'I  he  fini-,h  rr/sit  1.1  grnerally 
mixed  in  the  prof^>rT:ors-  of  one  j^art  PorMari'l  r^-mentto  iw^^ 
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This  finitih  coat  may  be  traveled  or  HouUkI  ii>  ;i  smooth  or  rou^  surface, 
as  may  be  desired,  or  it  may  be  given  what  is  known  as  a  "slap-dash" 
fmi-h  by  throwing  the  murlar  on  with  a  brush  or  Iwig  brouni. 

Ornamental  ConEtroctioa.  Concrete  or  mortar  may  be  cast  by  ipvinl 
molila  into  blocks  of  any  desircd'siKe  or  shape,  or  molded  for  omammtil 
decoration  in  designs  which  ^'ie  both  architecturally  and  in  duralNliiy  wiih 
finely  carved  .sandstone,  limestone,  and  granite.     The  color  may  \k  sl^ilt 


varied  liy   miang  different   kinds  of  crushed  slunc.     Artificial  4 
matter  is  apt  lo  fade. 

Omamtnis  are  run  whole  In  a  molil  which  is  made  in  halvei 
molded  in  two  or  three  pieces  and  cemented  together,    MoUU  of  J 
of-Parls,  shellacked  within,  are  commonly  employed. 

Another  method  of  molding,  similar  lo  that  employed  for  Iron  « 
is  with  fme,  damp  !>and,  which  is  sometimes  treaicd  by  a  pateated  I 
A  wooden  core  Is  made  and  sand  packed  aroiwd  it,  then  ihe  c 
moved,  and  the  mortar  is  poured  in.    The  surfaces,  alter  » 
rubbed  down  and  floated.     Fig.  1^0  illustrates  the  pouriDgoFdd 
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at  the  Han'ard  Stadium.*  The  wooden  core,  which  was  of  the  form  of 
an  L,  for  riser  and  tread^has  been  removed  from  the  sand,  reinforcinj;  wire 
placed,  and  thick  grout  of  the  consistency  of  cream  is  being  run  in  from 
a  box  car.  The  proportions  of  material  were  about  one  part  Portland 
cement  to  2^  parts  fine  crushed  trap  rock  under  |-inch  diameter. 

CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Numerous  machines  and  patented  methods  are  on  the  market  for  form- 
ing building  blocks  of  Portland  cement  mortar  or  concrete  to  compete  with 
brick  and  stone  for  house  fronts.  Some  of  the  machines  form  the  blocks 
from  concrete  mixed  rather  dry  and  pressed  into  the  mold,  while  other 
methods  employ  a  semi-liquid  consistency,  and  the  material  is  merely 
poured  into  the  molds.  The  blocks  may  be  hollow  so  as  to  extend  clear 
through  the  wall,  or  each  face  of  the  wall  may  be  laid  with  separate  blocks. 

If  care  is  exercised  in  molding  and  the  sizes  and  surface  appearance  of 
the  blocks  are  varied,  a  wall  of  pleasing  architectural  effect  is  possible. 

The  material  for  building  blocks  should  be  first-class  Portland  cement 
and  fine  crushed  rock,  or  fine  gravel  and  sand  ranging  in  size  from  ^  in^h 
in  diameter  to  dust.  Fine  sand  or  fine  dust  alone  makes  with  Portland 
cement  a  very  porous  stone,  and  must  therefore  never  be  used. 

*Le«it  J.  JohnMO  in  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1904,  p.  305. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
FOUNDATIONS  AND  PIERS 

Concrete  excels  as  a  material  for  foundations,  and  here  finds  its  widest 
and  most  important  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
such  construction,  because  the  stresses  are  chiefly  compressive,  the  fonns 
are  easily  built,  and  the  surface  appearance  need  not  be  consideied. 

Concrete  is  peculiarly  suited  to  under-water  foundations  because, 
although  it  requires  careful  handling,  it  can  be  placed  with  grot 
facility.    It  is  now  used  even  in  piling.    (See  p.  477.) 

Within  recent  years  concrete  has  been  adopted  for  foundations  above 
ground,  such  as  bridge  piers,  and  is  standing  the  test  of  durabflity  eren 
when  subjected  to  excessive  wear  and  impact.    (See  p.  483.) 

Since  the  design  of  a  foundation  or  sub-structure  is  governed  almost  as 
much  by  the  character  of  the  underlying  rock  or  soil  as  by  the  saper- 
structure,  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  standard  f>ractice  in  estimatiiig 
loads,  although  the  treatment  of  engineering  principles,  as  such,  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  treatise. 

BEARING  POWER  OF  SOILS  AND  ROOK 

Sound  hard  ledge  will  support  the  weight  of  any  foundation  and  super- 
structure, but  if  the  rock  is  seamy  or  rotten  it  may  require  thorough  ex- 
amination and  special  treatment;  If  its  surface  is  weathered,  it  must  l)e 
removed.  A  sloping  surface  must  be  step|>ed  or  the  foundation  designed 
with  sufficient  toe  to  prevent  sliding. 

The  sustaining  power  of  earths  depends  uf)on  their  composition,  the 
amount  of  water  which  thev  contain  or  are  likely  to  receive,  and  the  de- 
gree  to  which  they  are  confined.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  loads  which 
may  l)e  safely  placed  ujxm  uniform  strata  of  considerable  thickness  is 
given  by  Mr.  George  B.  Francis*: 

There  are  several  classes  of  strata  that  are  readilv  definable*  such  a> 

m 

k-dgc  rock,  hard  pan,  gravel,  clean  sand,  dry  clay,  wet  clay,  and  loam,  ami 
when  these  strata  are  of  considerable  thickness  and  uniform  for  consi<i- 
eriil)Ie   area.-,  ihey   may    he   loaded   with    <afety  (provided    the    material 

♦jmirnal  A^^()ciati(m  Enginftrini;  Socirtirs,  June  190*;,  p.  340. 
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placed  thereon  is  not  of  less  density  than  the  natural  material  upon  which 
it  is  placed,  viz.,  concrete  or  brick  work  on  ledge  rock)  as  follows 

Ledge  rock,  36  tons  per  square  foot. 
Hard  pan,  8  tons  per  square  foot. 
Gravel,  5  tons  per  square  foot. 
Clean  sand,  4  tons  per  square  foot. 
Dry  clay,  3  tons  per  square  foot. 
Wet  clay,  2  tons  per  square  foot. 
Loam,  I  ton  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Francis,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  many  kinds  and  mixtures 
of  materials,  and  to  the  consequent  impossibility'  of  applying  such  spe- 
cific rules  as  the  above  to  all  cases.  He  also  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  varied  and  ample  experience  when  fixing  safe  allowable  pressures. 

If  the  piles  are  driven  to  firm  strata,  such  as  rock  or  hard  pan,  the 
loading  which  a  pile  will  stand  is  determined  by  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  timber.  If  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  friction,  it  is  customary 
to  calculate  the  safe  loading  by  a  formula  based  upon  factors  obtained  by 
experiment,  or  by  one  based  upon  the  penetration  of  the  pile  from  the 
blow  of  the  pile  driver. 

An  engineer  experienced  in  pile  driving  in  a  particular  locality  can 
often  determine  by  judgment  whether  the  piles  have  reached  a  firm  bearing, 
but  it  is  usually  safer  to  formulate  exact  specifications.  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Worcester*  advLses  for  piles  which  meet  a  hard  resistance,  a  penetration 
of  one  inch  under  a  2  000-lb.  hammer  falling  10  feet,  and  for  piles  which 
hold  by  friction,  a  penetration  of  3  inches  under  a  2  000-lb.  hammer 
falling  15  feet.     He  prefers  heavier  hammers  if  they  are  available. 

A  mean  of  the  various  formulasf  gives  for  approximate  average  values, 
after  applying  a  factor  of  safety  of  3,  a  safe  load  of  16  tons  for  bearing 
piles  and  9  tons  for  friction  piles.*  These  loads  apply  to  ordinary  piles 
of  spruce  and  Norway  pine. 

A  commonly  used  formula  for  determining  safe  loading  on  piles  with 
reference  to  the  penetration  under  blows  of  the  hammer  is  the  Engineering 
News  formula,  which  is  as  follows: 

Let 

P   =  safe  load  in  tons  upon  a  pile. 

W  =  weight  of  hammer  in  tons.  ' 

h    =  height  of  fall  in  feet. 

p    =  penetration  in  inches  under  last  blow. 

^Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1903,  p.  285. 

fThe  various  pile  formulas  are  tabulated  and  discussed  by  Ernest  P.  Goodrich,  to  Trail** 
actions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  180. 
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Then 

Mr.  Worcester  states  with  reference  to  spacing  piks: 

The  minimum  distance  between  centers  of  piles  depends  upon  two 
factors:  the  hardness  of  the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  butts.  Ordinaiy  spruce 
piles  may  be  well  driven  24  inches  on  centers,  while  large  and  Icmg  pOs 
cannot  be  driven  to  advantage  closer  than  30  inches.  Another  govaniog 
condition  must  be  taken  into  account,  however,  and  that  is  the  supporting 
power  of  the  soil  as  a  whole.  Where  the  piles  reach  a  real  hard  pan,  the 
soil  will  generally  resist  all  the  pressure  that  the  piles  can  bring  on  it, 
unless  it  consists  of  a  thin  crust  overlying  a  soft  material;  but  w^en  the 
soil  is  so  soft  that  the  piles  hold  by  friction  only,  and  there  is  enough 
friction  to  carry  all  the  soil  between  the  piles  down  with  them,  in  case  they 
go  together,  the  spacing  becomes  a  question  of  how  much  the  underi>'iiig 
soil  will  support  per  square  foot.  For  example,  if  the  soil  can  only  sup- 
port a  tons  per  square  foot,  and  the  piles  could  each  carry  18  tons,  it  is 
useless  to  place  them  closer  than  3  feet  on  centers. 

OONORETE  OAPPDrO  FOR  PILB8 

Although  some  authorities  advocate  stone  capping  for  piles,  even  if  the 
cost  is  more,  it  is  generally  considered  good  practise  to  lay  the  concrete 
fiirectly  upon  the  head  of  the  pile.  The  ground  is  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  one  or  two  feet  around  the  piles,  and  if  very  soft,  a  layer  of  broken 
stone  or  chips  may  be  spread  and  rammed  hard  upon  it  before  laying' 
the  concrete.  The  load  is  distributed  by  the  concrete,  and  the  support- 
ing power  of  the  soil  between  the  piles  is  utilized. 

The  thickness  of  the  concrete  above  the  i)iles  must  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tribute the  sui)crimposed  weight,  and  the  rcactionar)*  load  of  the  pile  head 
acting  upwards.  If  the  layer  is  very  thin  there  may  be  danger  of  the  pile 
head  shearing  through  the  concrete.  The  (objection  sometimes  raised  ti> 
concrete  capping  is  that  the  upward  crushing  stress  ujwn  the  concrete  by 
the  head  of  the  pile  may  be  excessive,  esjyecially  if  hxided  l>efore  the  con- 
crete is  thoroughly  hard.  In  considering  this  tendency,  it  must  lie  borne 
in  mind  that  under  concentrated  loading  the  concrete  will  su.stain  a  higher 
^tress  per  unit  of  area  of  contact  than  if  the  load  is  distributed.  (See 
p.  250.) 

DESIGN  OF  CONCRETE  FOUNDATIONS  AND  FOOTINGS 

The  load  uj)on  a  building  foundation  need  not  always  be  taken  as  the 
dciul  load  plus  the  entire  live  load  for  which  the  superstructure  is  de- 
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signed,  because  in  most  structures  the  full  live  load  will  never  he  imposofl 
upon  all  the  floors  at  the  same  time.  A  conservative  suggestion  for  re- 
duction in  the  live  load  is  given  on  page  453. 

Eccentric  pressure  caused  by  an  excessive  load  on  a  particular  pari  of 
a  foundation  must  be  provided  for,  or  unequal  settlement  may  occur.  In 
many  classes  of  construction  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the  foundalions 
under  different  columns,  and  give  each  column  the  area  reciuircd  to  with- 
stand its  own  load,  instead  of  making  one  continuous  mass,  and,  furthrr- 
more,  to  arrange  for  unit  pressures  on  all  foundations  of  a  structure,  h<> 
that  the  settlement,  if  any,  may  be  uniform. 

With  vertical  loading  upon  rock  or  soil  whose  sustaining  power  |kt 
square  foot  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  unit  load,  the  dimensions  of  the 
foundation  are  fixed  by  the  size  of  the  structure,  the  safe  Uku\  which  (an 
be  sustained  by  the  concrete,  or  by  resistance  to  overturning.  If  the  load 
is  greater  than  an  equivalent  area  of  soil  can  sustain,  the  area  of  the  liaM; 
of  the  concrete  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  concrete  battere^l  or  HtepfN*rj  or 
reinforced.  It  is  a  common  engineering  practise  to  make  the  length 
of  the  projections  or  steps  of  plain  concrete  one-half  the  height  of  the 
block,  and  this  usually  gives  good  results  in  buriorl  foundation h  where 
the  surrounding  earth  assists  to  prevent  splitting. 

The  effect  of  ccmcentrated  loading  mast  \fe  con.sirlered  when  de'^igninjr 
a  footing.  (See  p.  249.)  The  pedestal  lia.<tes  for  the  B#M/>ri  Klevafed 
Railway  were  designed,  when  cmering  r^nehalf  the  area  ^/f  the  ' tftu r«rfi% 
with  25%  hitler  unit  stresses  for  the  cr^rrete  in  actual  r/fnfa/t  th;fn  when 
covering  the  entire  area.  Fig,  141,  page  476,  -^hfpw^  a  iy\rnH\  ftmu*\i$ 
tion  for  the  columns,^ 

The  foUowii^  figures  are  .^tigge<iterJ  a<9  r/^vrrvafive  »^fe  t/z^d-,  r*//f 
allowing,  on  the  one  hand,  if^  mrt^^  -itrenglb  uri/kr  ff^ifttitrHiM 
loading,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  U/r  Hve  Uol^I*.  Thrv:  fi^ur^  nrt.  l/suvd 
on  CMtlinary  concrete  irith  a  i^tr^  *A  -af#rty  of  f  J  ^if  ^/fi^  rrforjfh  ax  A  a  i:u  - 
tor  of  7  J  at  six  nKjnthr.     ''^"^w:  :>   2x2  , 


1:1  ^'^> 

1'- i\   '  ^'/'' 

t   %  *» 

■  «  i JIM'S  IT  y^jj>  ',  •>'-ru»-»r   -.^  '.A  -..     '•      »• .  ^;iiKf  -^A  Jl 
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For  a  vibrating  or  pounding  load  these  values  should  be  reduced  fnn 
I  to  i,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  loadii^.  For  a  conceBtnld 
load  the  values  may  be  increased  accordii^  to  dtrecti<Bis  en  page  asp. 


ELEVATION 

Fk;.  141,— Typical  Column  Puundalions  of  Boston  Elnalrd  Railivay.    (5rr  ^.475.) 

R«inforced  Footings  To  diainhuie  the  loid  over  a  large  area  of  rail 
without  carrying  the  foundation-'  b^  sui(^e<«i\e  bteps,  to  a  considerate 
depth  and  using  a  large  mass  of  Loncrc'c  a  'iingie  slab  may  be  emplottd 
and  reinforced  with  steel  to  prevent  the  projection  breaking. 

Kuch  projection  of  a  footinf;  supimrting  a  vertical  load  is  a  beam  resisting 
-  a  uniformly  distributed  upward  pressure  whose  intensity  per  unl;  of  area 
of  base  is  equivalent  to  the  total  superimposed  load  divided  by  the  area  of 
the  base.  The  thickness  of  the  projection  and  the  amount  of  reinforcinf; 
metal,  ihcrefori.'.  may  tie  obtained  from  data  in  Chapter  XIV.  The 
maximum  bcnilitif;  moment  -and  conse<)uently  (he  strongest  section  of  the 
base  -rfcpiircil  for  most  fiioiings  is  al  a  point  just  inside  of  its  line  of 
offset  from  the  wall  or  column  almvc,  but  the  moment  may  be  calculated 
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M:  this  and  at  some  other  section,  so  that  the  thicknesis  of  the 
te  and  the  quantity  of  steel  may  be  reduced  toward  the  ends  of  the 
don .♦  The  larger  part  of  the  metal  should  of  course  he  placed 
lie  bottom  of  the  base  to  resist  tension. 

«ro  columns  are  supported  by  the  same  base,  the  concrete  between 
LCts  as  a  cantilever  beam  loaded  at  both  ends,  and  must  be  reinforced 
;s  upper  surface,  and  U-bars  or  other  vertical  reinforcement  placed 
)rdinary  beam  design. 

reinforcement  can  be  distributed  with  greatest  economy  by  using 
of  diameters  determined  by  the  stresses.  A  typical  reinforced 
1  footing  in  the  Ingalls  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  designed  to  carry 

load  of  812  tons,  is  shown  in  Fig.  142,  page  478. 
1  I-beams,  and  in  some  cases  old  steel  rails,  are  incased  in  con- 
fer column  footings.  A  typical  footing,  designed  by  Mr,  John  S. 
e,t  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  143,  page  479.  In  this  particular  case  the 
on  required  a  cantilever  girder  connecting  this  foundation  with  the 
)ut  the  footing  show^n  is  itself  designed  for  a  total  load  of  1 73  tons, 
ch  120  tons  are  dead  load  and  53  tons  live  load, 
iforced  concrete  retaining  walls,  whose  bases  may  require  similar 

to  that  described  for  colufnn  footing,  are  discussed  on  page  490. 
ndation  Bolts.  It  is  often  difficult  to  locate  bolts  in  concrete  with 
int  exactness  for  setting  a  machine.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the 
>f  the  bolt  should  be  provided  with  a  large  washerf  to  give  a  good 
g  surface,  the  bolt  placed  in  its  approximate  position,  with  washer 
and  an  iron  pipe  or  a  light  wooden  box  placed  around  the  bolt  rest- 
on  the  washer.  When  the  machine  is  set,  to  prevent  the  bolt 
listing,  the  iron  tube  or  box  should  be  filled  with  mortar.  In  any 
le  tube  or  box  should  be  filled  with  sand  before  the  machine  is 
I  up  with  sulphur  or  cement  grout,  in  order  to  keep  these  mate- 
•om  running  down  the  bolt  holes. 

CONCFJITE  PILES 

Crete  piles  may  be  employed  in  place  of  wood  where  the  loading  is 
ve,  and  where  the  durability  of  timber  piles  is  questioned  either 

discussion  of  the  distribution  of  the  forces,  see  Johnson,  Bryan,  and  Tumeaure^s  Mod- 
X  Structures,  1904,  p.  482. 

nal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  February,  1901,  p.  142. 

;  washers,  which  are  used  for  transmitting  the  pressure  of  large  bolts  to  the  concrete  or 

tindations,  should   be  carefully  designed  with  heavy  ribs  so  as  to  transmit  a  uniform 

per  square  inch  of  area.  Neither  wrought  nor  cast  iron  plates  should  be  used  for 
under  Large  bolts. 
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because  of  probable  wonn  action  or  the  rotting  of  the  timber.    S  tbt 
bearing  is  frictiooal  and  the  piles  are  <lriven  through  ^ound  which  ii 


FiC.  142.  —  Typical  Colu 


PLAN 
n  Footing  in  Ingalls  Building.    (5w  p.  47T-) 
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continually  wet,  there  is  usually  no  advantage  in  concrete  over  timticr  pilcH 
unless  in  certain  instances  where  the  low  level  of  the  ground  wnter  or  the 
tide-water  is  so  far  beneath  the  structure  that  the  concrete  piles  (wrmit 


Fkj,  143.  — CoDcrele«ml  l-tiram  FwjliDg.    (.S</ ^.  477,) 

the  comnMncement  of  the  fourtdation  at  a  i'm\iiirra}Ay  hij^ier  Itrvel  «Fid 
thus  save  excavatioD  and  maierial. 

Concrete  pfles  arc  fonned  <if  rn  (>Uce,  'ir  Ci;  aw  mtMrj]  aU/v»r  ir/'/ufid 
and  driven  widi  a  p9c  driver. 

Various  methods  have  \Mxn  -u-ffifwi  U/t  fottninv,  ifi'-  IcfV  Uitu  whuh 
the  concrete  U  to  be  (Jar.ed.  '>r*  i/l  tii^  (/aWiM  j^im— .'/■•■.  '>,ri-ii<*  i» 
drinng  a  douUe  §hell  'M  meul  i.';'o  tfjc  j^f/'jiyj,  fr$M,:it>y_  f(i»-  iii(»»^  <*«•<•, 
and  leaving  the  outer  V,  i'lrrt.  ■>  n^M  1'f  'i.'-  ■itt.'f^/-  'It.-  iw*  Jn-IK 
and  pile  driver  are  *fc'/«Tj  >.  f^/  .'ii  i/*;"  tV-  H-'  n.u-t  -l.'H  or  (<l^ 
core,  which  b  of  he*-<7  -^'^  ^''-^  *-';  ".''.'  ."'^';  '-  ■'->'  i*  'jh  I*-  ww/l* 
to  collapse  (or  reoyr.fc;  f^'.-r  ■■':  /-•■,'';  -..a.-i:  •  ■• .?.  •-.'  •^■'i  n,ii,tift 
shell,  and  driven  Hit*  i-. -^'i -i-.  :.■•  J-  -f  ':^^  "AUi/M  4ut 
withdrawn,  ta^iTV  '■■'.  v,--^    ■■  -^//';  *'  *,^,  t^AUmt,  *o  U 

hDed  with  ooDcreK.    R>  ^tv---.  •  >■    v  .--^u;^  •*(*»,  wjft 
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Hallenbeck  Building,  New  York  Ci^,  but  it  was  abandoned  becau 

the  difficulty  in  casting  and  driving. 
The  designs  drawn  up  in  1903  for  the  Fennsylvania  Raiboad  Tiomd* 

under  the  Hudson  River  call  for  a  shell  of  cast  iron  surrauiided  by  a»- 

crtte  and  supported  at  intervals  by  steel  screw  piles  filled  with  coocnte. 
Sheet  Pfltnc.  Poling  bauds  of  coooite 
were  employed  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Csnoa, 
Chief  Engineer  in  the  cxmstructioD  of  tk 
approaches  to  the  East  Boston  TiimcL 
These  are  described!  >^  follows: 

The  excavation  was  throu^  gravd  ind  ■ 
clay,  and  through  sand  omtaining  save 
water  Trenches  16  feet  kmg  and  i6fMl 
apart  were  dug  to  about  tbe  levd  of  tfar 
bottom  of  the  building  foundatioo.  Bdov 
the  foundation  one-half  of  cadi  tiendi,  or 
8  feet  in  length,  was  carried  down  to  gnd^ 
The  bank  betow  the  foundation  was  heU 
in  place  by  means  of  concrete  slabs  used 
as  sheet  piling;,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  148. 
These  slabs  were  from  6  to  8  feet  Umf.. 
6  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick,  and  each 
was.  reinforced  with  six  square  sted  rod* 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  slab  and 
^hown  in  Fig.  149.  If  wooden  sheetinjE 
had  l)ecn  used,  it  would  have  been  ne«s- 
sar\'  either  lo  have  concreted  direcily 
aRiiinst  it  and  left  it  in  place,  or  to  have  pulled  the  planks  as  the  ccin- 
crelc  was  tilled  in.  If  the  first  method  had  been  used,  the  planks  woukl 
in  lime  have  liecome  rotten,  leaving  a  vacant  space.  If  the  planks  had 
Ixrcii  pullwi,  there  would  have  been  danger  that  some  of  the  earth  under 
the  liuildtng  would  run  and  a  settlement  of  the  building  folk)w.  In 
order  lo  sjiian!  against  any  slight  \'oids  which  might  have  been  left  in 
driving,  ijrciut  was  [wured  in  behind  the  sheeting.  This  sheeting  send 
not  imly  l<i  hold  the  Iwnk  in  place,  hut  was  used,  in  place  of  a  bact 
wall,  lo  watcr]>ro()(  against.  The  sheeting  was  not  disturbed,  and  ihf 
wall  lit  the  Tunnel  wa.-  huih  directly  against  it. 


xxn,  p.  «io. 
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BRIDOK  PIEBS 

Concrete  is  employed  for  bridge  p  ers  e  he 
as  filling  for  ashlar  or  cut  masonry  o  (o  he 
entire  pier.  In  the  latter  case,  in  wh  h  he 
face  is  also  of  concrete,  the  chief  q  on 
as  to  its  ability  to  withstand  the  w  a  o  he 
water,  the  ice,  and  floating  debris,  M  Mart  n 
Murphy*  stated  as  early  as  1893  tha  on  e  e 
was  generally  adopted  in  Nova  Scot  a  and  »  h 
successful  results,  for  abutments  and  p  n 

the  most  exposed  positions,  in  the  m  ds  of 
.strong  currents,  without  any  ex  ema  pro 
tection,  where  exposed  to  heavy  i  e  floe  o 
blows  from  timber  rafts,  and,  in  many  n  tan  es 
to  undermining  by  scour."  In  No  a  S  o  a 
is  the  common  practise  to  construe  he  body 
of  the  pier  of  rubble  concrete  with  a  6  09  n  h 
fadng  of  richer  concrete.  In  answe  o  n 
quiries,  Mr.  Murphy  wrote  the  authois  n  904 
"The  concrete  piers  erected  in  th  Pone 
for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ha  e  w  h 
stood  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  fu  fi  ed 
all  that  was  claimed  for  them  in  m  pape 
read  before  the  International  Congress  n  893 
The  erection  of  such  piers  and  abu  ments  3 
now  in  almost  universal  application  in  Canada 

In  the  Kansas  City  flood  of  1903     he  pe 
of  solid  concrete,  although  located  whe  e   hey 
were  struck  by  all  the  hea^y  debn     wh   h 
totally  destroyed  many  of  the  stone  masonrv 
structures  of  the  same  sIm,  remainct    p  a 
cally  uninjured. 

In  1900  a  Committee  of  the  .\7.~f  n  of 

Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridjes    n     H 
ingst  made  the  following  inquin:  -For    what 
classes  of  structures  do  ynu  u-e  Portland  le- 

•Bridgr  SubnriKiurr  ir.i  ¥'K.e.ii-:'*.:   ,r.   N-.vj   S(/,m, 


tu,.  (4;-— Pi'i-»  fWipifH  '>!■.• 
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tneni  concrete?"    Out  of  thirty-three  replies  received,  seventeen  *^^| 
Favor  of  employing  this  material  for  both  the  foundation  and  neat  wfl^l 
bridges,  piers,  and  abutments. 

Plastering  of  concrete  piers  and  abutments  should  be  prohibited.    II  t 
mortar  surface  is  required,  an  excellent  facing,  to  be  placetl  next  to  (ht 
Form  as  the  concrete  is  laid,  is  a  mixture  of  one  pan  cement  to  i}  \iuii 
hard  broken  stone  screenings  J  inch  in  size  and  under.     Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, no  surface  &nish  is  required  unless  superficial  treatment  ts  f:iir^^K 
Lhe  sake  of  appearance.-   (See  p.  380.)                                              ^H 

1 

1 

Fin,  MJl,  —  fontretr  Shi-ci  I'iling  in  .^piiroachus  lo  Eost  Bosion Tuiaiel.    iS^f. 

Pier  Design.     Many   r^ilroiids   are    subsliluling    contTCte    for  ^^H 
nasonry  in  bridge  piers.                                                                           ^^H 

The  standard  pier  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  adapted  to  any  l>^^| 
0  40  feet,  is  shown  in  Fig.  150.  page  486.*    The  width,  which  ^^M 
)|>on  the  length  of  span,  is  as  follows:                                             ^^M 

•Anupd  fiom  •aigiatl  ittmni.  fur  oh.ch  Ih.-  iitih<>r>  irr  .ndrhtcd  U  Mt.  in|^^| 

k           J 
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Spans  up  to  40  feet  width,  A,  =  4  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  40  to  60  feet  width,  A,  ="  4  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  60  to  80  feet  width,  A,  =  5  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  80  to  100  feet  width,  A,  =  5  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  100  to  125  feet  width,  A,  =  6  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  125  to  150  feet  width.  A,  =  6  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  150  to  200  feet  width.  A,  =  7  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  200  to  250  feet  ^-idth.  A,  =  7  ft.  6  in. 
For  skew  crossings,  increase  width.  A,  if  necessary. 


Foundation  is  varied  to  suit  local  conditions.    Concrete  1:3:6  is  em- 
ployed for  it  unless  stone  masonry  is  cheaper.    The  starkweather  is  carried 
2  feet  above  high  water,  and  its  cap  is  of  1:1:2  concrete. 
The  coping  of  the  pier  is  reinforced  with  galvanized  wire  net- 
ting or  wire  doth,  a  somewhat  unusual  requirement. 

The  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  in  their  1904  design,  reinforce 
the  surface  of  piers  with  vertical  and  horizontal  steel  rods,  and 
imbed  a  single  I-beam  in  the  pointed  nose  at  each  end  of  the 
I»cr.* 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  takes 
the  extra  precaution  to  strengthen  the  noses  or  starlings  of  its 
concrete  piers  only  at  points  where  there  is  considerable  ice  and 
driftwood. t  They  build  a  7 -inch  street  car  rail  into  the  nose  of 
the  pier,  with  the  head  projecting  slightly  from  the  concrete. 
Other  roads  also  show  no  reinforcement  in  their  standard  de- 


sign. 

It  would  appear  that  reinforcement  is  probably  unnecessary 
except  in  situations  where  the  piers  are  subjected  to  unusual 
impact. 

All  of  the  roads  named  above  have  piers  in  streams  which 
subject  them  to  considerable  wear  from  ice  and  drift,  and  the 
concrete  has  proved  satisfactory. 
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Fig.  149. — 
Sheet  Pil- 
ing. {See 
p.  482.) 


FOUNDATIONS  UNDER  WATER 

The  best  and  most  durable  concrete  foundations,  especially 
in  work  in  sea  water,  are  laid  within  coflerdams   from  which  the  water 
has  been  pumped,  or  in  pneumatic  caissons.    However,  because  of  the 


*From  drawing  kindly  furnished  by  H.  W.  Parkhurst,  Engineer. 
■f-Authority  of  C.  F.  Loweth,  Engineer. 
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difficulty  and  expense  of  these  methods,  ihey  cannot  usually  be  followed  H 
the  bottom  is  prepared  by  dredging,  and,  if  necessary,  driving  piles,  good 
practise  permits  the  use  of  a  single  line  of  sheeting,  suitably  supported  «iih 
rangers,  to  prevent  the  \v'ash  of  the  water  and  keep  the  concrete  from 
fijxvading.*  Permanent  metal  cylinders  are  sometimes  sunk  in  place  o( 
the  sheeting. 

Methods  of  laying  concrete  under  water  are  described  in  Chapter 
page  393,  and  the  effect  of  sea  water  upon  concrete  is  discui 
R.  Feret  in  Chapter  XVIII. 


ink  in  puce  M 
Chapter  X\U  J 

scuss«iyy^ 


Frr..  ,50.  -Siin,hir<!  Concreif  Bridge  Pier,  N.Y.C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R..  W.  J.  WilgiB, 
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For  under-water  work,  a  larger  factor  of  safety  should  be  employed  than 
for  work  above  ground,  the  concrete  should  be  slightly  richer  in  carefully 
selected  cement,  and  the  aggregate  so  proportioned  as  to  give  a  dense  and 
impervious  mixture. 

Concrete  for  the  foundations  of  walls  and  piers  for  high  office  buildings 
is  usually  laid  in  oblong  or  circular  caissons  of  steel  or  wood,*  after  exca- 
vating under  air  pressure.  Steel  pipes  are  sometimes  sunk  with  the  aid  of 
the  water  jet,  and  afterwards  filled  with  concrete.f 

^Enginetrinf^  News,  Sept.  26,  1 901,  p.  222. 

f  Jules  Breuchaud,  Transactioiis  Americaa  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  VoL  XZXVII,  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 
DAMS  AND   RETAINING   WALLS 

For  walls  to  resist  the  pressure  of  earth  or  water,  concrete  frequotif 
possesses  marked  advantages  over  other  classes  of  masonry.  iK^th  proper 
management,  in  many  localities  its  cost  may  be  brought  bdow  that  of 
rubble  masonry.  Its  adaptability  for  thin  walls  and  for  certain  dasses  d 
face  work  often  make  it  a  suitable  substitute  in  complicated  designs  for 
first-class  masonry,  with  a  consequent  large  saving  in  cost.  In  combioa- 
tion  with  steel  its  possibilities  for  special  designs  are  almost  unlimited,  and 
the  future  will  see  marvelous  advances  in  its  use  for  ordinary  engineeriiig 
and  hydraulic  construction. 

Water-tightness,  often  an  essential  element  for  this  class  of  structures,  has 
received  general  treatment  in  Chapter  XX,  page  416.  Portland  cementcoo- 
crete  may  be  made  water-tight  more  readily  than  stone  mascmxy  laid  in 
mortar  of  similar  proportions  to  the  cement  and  sand  in  the  concrete,  since 
large  voids  or  stone  pockets  in  the  concrete  are  more  easily  prevented  than 
the  ** rat-holes"  so  frequently  found  in  the  bedding  of  stones  in  mortar. 
Moreover,  skill  in  laying  combined  with  special  treatment  of  the  surface 
or  the  addition  of  certain  ingredients  permits  construction  in  concrete  — 
strengthened  with  steel  reinforcement  —  of  thinner  walls  for  resisting  the 
llow  of  water  than  is  possible  in  stone  masonry. 

DESIGN  OF  RETAINING  WALLS 

Retaining  walls  to  support  the  pressure  of  earth  may  be  designed 
(i)  of  gravity  section  with  plain  concrete; 

(2)  of  thin  section,  reinforced  and  supported  by  buttresses  or  counter- 
forts; 

(3)  of  thin  reinforced  section  with  spreading  base  or  footing. 
Another  plan,  not  included  in  this  classification,  which  is  sometimes 

adapted  to  cellar  wall  construction  (see  p.  461),  consists  in  imbedding  the 
l)ase  and  supporting  the  top  of  the  wall  with  timber  or  steel,  so  that  the 
'  oncrete  forms  a  vertical  slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

An  economic  advantage  of  concrete  over  stone  masonr}'  lies  in  its 
adaptation  to  thin  sections  supported  by  counterforts  or  a  spreading  base, 
or  a  combination  of  these. 
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Buttresses  in  either  concrete  or  stone  masonn*  are  likely  to  iHvupv 
valuable  space  in  front  of  a  wall  and  to  present  an  unsightly  ap|>canuuY. 
Counterforts,  that  is,  projections  or  buttresses  running  Ivick  into  the  l\IUnii» 
are  of  comparatively  little  adx-antage  in  stone  masonry  Inx^msc.  under 
pressure,  the  wall  is  liable  to  break  away  from  them,  and  it  is  more  ca>non^ 
ical  to  place  all  the  material  in  the  wall  itself.     With  a^ncretc,  lu>wovcr, 
different  conditions  obtain,  as  the  counterforts,  combineil  with  aprons  ov 
spreading  footings  weighted  with  earth,  can  be  securely  tieil  to  the  longitu 
dinal  wall  by  reinforcing  metal.     For  comjxiratively  low  walls  up  to,  say, 
10  feet  in  height,  a  straight  reinforced  wall  with  a  spreading  footing  is 
satisfactory;  it,  in  fact,  becomes  a  beam  or  slab  supporte*!  at  the  bottou). 
The  principles  of  design  are  discussed  in  succeeding  pages. 

Whatever  the  type  of  design,  the  securing  of  a  firm  foundation  is  essen 
tial.     Piles  may  be  necessary,  or,  to  avoid  danger  of  sliding,  an  inclined 
or  stepped  base  may  be  required. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  earth  varies  largely  with  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  amount  of  water  which  it  contains,  and  numerous  theories 
have  been  advanced  for  calculating  it,  or  for  treating  it  graphically.  'I*he 
principles  of  design  suggested  in  the  following  pages  may  be  adaf)tod  to 
these  more  elaborate  theories,  if  the  size  of  the  structure  warrafits  the 
investigation.  The  data  presented  may  be  applied  with  siifety  unrler  all 
ordinary  conditions. 

GrsTity  Section.  The  thickness  of  base  of  a  retiiining  wall  of  gravity 
section,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  earth  pressure  is  resistcrl  by  the  weight  of 
the  masonry,  is  generally  taken  without  mathematical  calculation  tin  n 
certain  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  wall.  An  easily  rcmemlK;rcfl  rule  i^ 
to  make  the  base  |  of  the  height.  The  table  of  empirical  valuen 
adopted  by  Mr.  Trautwine*  for  thickness  of  base  of  wall  to  rej^ist  rnrth 
pressure  under  average  conditions  is  in  accor^lanre  with  grxirl  engineering 
practice.  While  he  gives  no  values  for  concrete,  they  may  nuMy  In- 
assumed  equivalent  to  those  for  cut  .stone  laid  in  mortar,  whirh  are  a? 
follows' 


<Trautwnie*t  Eo(poeer*»  Pocket'BorA,  1901,  p.  io^ 
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Thickness  of  Retaining  Walls  of  Gravity  Section, 
By  John  C.  Trautwine.    (See  p,  489.) 


Ratio  of 

Thickness  of  Base 

Ratio  of 

Thickoess  of  Bw 

Height  of  Earth 

as  ratio  to 

Height  of  Earth 

as  ratio  to 

to  Height  of  WaU. 

Height  of  WaU. 

to  Height  of  WalL 

Height  of  Wafl. 

I. 

0-3S 

2. 

0.58 

I.I 

0.42 

2-5 

0.60 

1.2 

0.46 

3- 

0.62 

1.3 

0.49 

4. 

0.63 

1.4 

0.51 

6. 

0.64 

1.5 

0.52 

9- 

c.6s 

1.6 

0.54 

14. 

0.66 

1.7 

0-55 

25- 

1.8 

0.56 

or  more 

0.68 

The  height  of  the  wall  is  assumed  to  be  measured  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  it. 

The*  batter  of  the  face  of  a  retaining  wall  is  customarily  limited  to 
I J  inches  to  the  foot,  and  the  back  is  usually  vertical.  This  fixes  the  width 
on  top. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  be  employed  for  long  walls  of  concrete  with 
no  reinforcement.  In  many  cases,  because  of  the  monolithic  character 
of  concrete,  a  ratio  of  thickness  to  height  from  10%  to  acf/c  less  may  be 
adopted  with  safety,  if  the  character  of  the  filling  back  of  the  wall  preclude^ 
excessive  pressure,  and  if  the  base  is  slightly  spread.  For  more  accurate 
determinations  of  gravity  sections,  the  principles  which  follow  relating  to 
reinforced  designs  are  applicable. 

Reinforced  Wall  with  Spreading  Base.  For  a  reinforce<l  retaining  wall 
a  simple  type  is  an  inverted  T-section.  A  s-foot  and  a  lo-foot  wall  of  this 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  L.Johnson,*  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  151  and  152. 
page  491.  These  walls  have  suflkient  metal  reinforcement,  according  u> 
the  law  stated  on  page  378,  to  withstand  temperature  changes  wiih«iut 
contraction  joints. 

In  designing  a  retaining  wall  of  inverted  T-section,  the  upright  slab  i< 
calculated  as  a  beam  .supported  at  its  lower  end,  with  the  earth  pressiiiir 
against  it,  and  the  thii  kness  and  reinforcement  must  be  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  bending  moment  and  the  >hear  due  to  this  pressure.  The  thick- 
nesses and  reinforcement^  of  the  projec  tion<  at  the  base  are  determined  by 
« onibining  the  forces  of  ])ress\ire  and  weight,  as  outlined  below. 

Reinforced  Wall  with  Counterforts.  The  general  principles  of  design 
n\  a  wall  >tren'jthened  by  counterforts  is  similar  to  that  just  described,  but 

*  Esjyciallv  for  fhi^    Tn-atise. 
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the  stresses  are  diSerently  distributed.  ■  In  the  waQ  in  Fig  153,  also  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  counterforts,  which  are  in  tension,  are 
held  at  their  base  by  .the  apron  and  the  weight  of  earth  upon  it.    They 


.1^*^ 


Fig.  151.  — Five-toot  Rein- 
forced Retaining  Wall. 
(See  p. 490) 


Fig.  151. —  Ten-foot  Rein- 
forced Retaining  Wall. 
(See  p.  490) 


therefore  sustain  the  entire  horizontal  pressure  of  the  eanh,  which  is  con- 
fined by  the  face  of  the  wall  acting  as  a  slab  supported  at  four  edges,  since 
the  top  coping  acts  as  a  reinforced  beam.  The  face  of  the  wall  in  this 
case  is  reinforced  with  metal  upon  its  outer  face,  since  the  pressure 
tends  to  bulge  it.  The  steel  is  designed  with  so  large  a  section  that  expan- 
sion joints  are  not  needed. 

Kartll  PreSBtire.  In  a  wall  of  gravity  section,  the  chief  requirement 
is  to  provide  masonry  of  such  thickness  and  weight  that  the  wall  cannot  be 
overturned.  Therefore,  in  practise,  empirical  rules  and  tables,  such  as  are 
given  alMve,  may  be  safely  employed. 

In  reinforced  walls  of  (bin  section,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moments  and 
shears  must  be  calculated  and  the  forces  of  weight  and  pressure  must  be 
determined  as  accurately  as  is  possible,  considering  the  variable  character 
of  different  soils. 

Earth  pressure  is  active  or  passive.  In  a  trench,  it  is  evidently  much 
easier  to  prevent  the  earth  on  either  side  from  falling  in  than  it  is  to  force 
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back  the  earth  by  pressing  against  it.  -  Similariy,  if  a  wall  is  buill  in  tk 
trench  or  if  earth  is  filled  against  it,  the  active  pressure  t^nrfing  to  ovotm 
it  is  many  times  less  than  the  passive  pressure  on  the  opposite  side  wfaidh 
tends  to  prevent  overturning.  The  center  of  pressure  in  both  cases  h 
at  points  two-thirds  the  distances  from  the  earth  surfaces  to  the  bottoq 
of  the  wall.  As  the  pas^ve  pressure  of  the  earth  in  boat  of  a  kiD 
only  acts  at  the  point  of  overturning,  it  is  usually  disn^arded  and  the 
earth  in  front  merely  assumed 
to  balance  an  equivalent  deplb 
of  earth  back  of  it 

If  the  back  of  the  wall  is  veiti- 
cal, — a  condition  apt  to  be  neuh 
true  of  a  reinforced  concrete  «dL 
—  the  direction  of  the  resultint 
pressure,  before  aUowing  for  the 
friction  against  the  wall,  can  be 
proved  to  be  parallel  to  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  earth,  whether  the 
surface  is  level  or  inclined.  The 
friction  between  the  earth  and 
the  back  of  the  wall,  which  is 
usually  assumed  as  tending  to 
prevent  o\-ertuming,  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  against  the  vn\i 
multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  and  acts  downward  along 
the  direction  of  the  wall.  This 
force  may  be  combined  with  the 
direct  pressure. 

The  following  table  of  pres- 
sures dctcnnincd  by  Prof.  Mohr's 
graphical  meth<xl,  the  results  from  which  agree  with  Rankine's  formulas, 
gives  horizontal  earih  pressures  per  stjuare  foot,  disregarding  friction,  for 
diftcrcnl  heights  of  wall,  based  on  an  iingle  of  rejwse  of  earth  of  45°  —  a 
fair  assumption  under  average  conditions  —  and  also  pressures  in  which 
this  horizontal  pressure  and  the  vertical  friction  (whose  coefficient  in  this 
case  is  tan  45"  =  !)  are  combincit.  This  resultant  force  acts  downH'ard 
at  an  annk'  of  45°  with  the  vertical  back  of  the  wall.  If  an  angle  of  repose 
of  _iO°  with  the  horizontal  is  assumed,  the  active  horizontal  pressures  are 
nearly  double,  and  the  uassive  horizontal  pressures  nearly  half.     F(w  other 


Flu.  153.  —  Retaining  Wall  wilh  Counter- 
forts and  Apron.     {See  p.  491.) 
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heights  of  wall,  the  horizontal  pressures  with  the  same  angle  of  repose  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  heights. 


Average  Unii  Earth  Pressure  upon  Vertical  Walls  of  Different  Heights.    (See  p,  49a.) 


• 

Active 

Pass  IV  K 

Depth 

Average  Hori- 
aootal  Pressure 

Average  Pressure 

Depth 

Avo-age  Hori- 
xontaJ  Pressure 

Average  Pressure 

of  Earth 

Acting  at  4^^  ^ 
lb.  persq.  It. 

of  Earth 

Acting  St  45*  • 

fe«t 

lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

feet 

lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

lb.  per  iq.  ft. 

5 

94 

n^ 

1 

I 

640 

905 

10 

188 

266 

2 

1280 

1810 

IS 

282 

399 

3 

1920 

2720 

20 

376 

532 

4 

2565 

3630 

35 

470 

665 

5 

3210 

4540 

30 

564 

797 

6 

3850 

5450 

35 

658 

93' 

7 

4490 

6350 

40 

752 

1062 

8 

1 

5130 

7260 

This  table  assumes  (i)  horizontal  surface  of  earth,  (2)  vertical  back 
on  wall,  (3)  weight  of  earth  per  cubic  foot,  no  pounds  (4)  angle  of 
repose,  45**. 

Weight  of  Earth.  In  the  calculation  of  retaining  walls,  the  weight  of 
earth  in  place  is  a  prime  factor.  The  weights  of  dry  material,  based  upon 
experiments  by  the  authors,  are  represented  in  the  following  table.  Most 
of  the  figures  for  weights  of  earth  give  the  weights  per  cubic  foot  after 
excavation  in  a  loose  or  a  compacted  condition.  In  the  authors'  experi- 
ments the  excavation  was  measured,  so  that  the  weights  represent  the 
material  in  place.  As  fills  will  eventually  assume  much  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  earth  in  original  excavation,  the  figures  may  be  employed  for 
either  natural  earth  or  filled  material.  The  weight  of  earth  containing 
water  varies  with  the  character  of  the  material  and  with  the  conditions. 
Gravel  containing  ordinary-  moisture  weighs  about  2^^  more  than  drj' 
gravel,  and  sand  may  weigh  from  3^0  to  ic/^  more,  depending  upon  itj> 
fineness,  since  fine  sands  absorb  the  most  water.  Wet  muck  weighs  about 
75  lb.  per  cubic  fcx)t.  These  [percentages  assume  that  the  bank  b  pronded 
with  natural  drainage;  if  the  earth  is  literally  filled  with  water  which 
cannot  run  off,  its  weight  will  be  increased  by  a  quantity  of  water  neariy 
equal  in  volume  to  the  voids  in  the  material,  which  var}'  v^nth  the  charactef 
of  the  material  from  i^\  to  50^"^  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  in  the  bank. 


^Includes  effect  of  frictiaa. 
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Many  <rf  the  values  appear  high,  hut  Ihey  are  the  result  nf  larrful  Ir^t?. 
Avtragi  Weight  oj  Ordiniry  Enirlh  Itjan  Extavalian. 


A  coping  may  be  formed  on  a  concrete  retaining  wall  whiii 
will  shed  water,  and  look  liearly  as  wcU  as  cut  stone.  A  mortar  surfact 
may  be  obtained  next  to  the  forms  by  jiLu- 
tennp  the  inside  of  ihc  form  itself  with  moriM 
just  in  advance  of  pladng  die  conmle.  0 
the  top  is  slqied  towaid  the  bac^  of  the  nH 
and  troweled  with  a  [dasterN's  trawA  lo  as  lo 
flush  the  cement  to  the  sui&cc,  die  waler  wiR 
run  oB.  Forms  for  a  coiring  to  be  bub  b 
la-foot  lengths  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  154-* 
Using  3-inch  plank,  the  frames  dmdd  be 
placed  4  or  5  feet  apart.  Besides  the  hoiinn- 
tal  triangular  headings  or  moldings  shtnrn. 
vertical  moldings  are  placed  in  a  coping  11  to 
16  inches  thick,  at  intervals  of  about  la  feet. 

DAHS 

CT^eCol*i,'^^{^'p°l^T  Concrete  is  a  suitable  substitute  for  stOM 
masonry  (a)  in  gravity  dams,  where  the  nu- 
sonr)'  is  laid  in  large  masses,  whenever  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete rubble  is  cheaper  than  stone  masonry  of  equal  quality,  and  (6)  in 
curtain  or  arch  dams  of  ihin  section  reinforced  with  steel. 

Concrete  of  cement,  sand,  and  crushed  stone  cannot  always  compete  in 
price  with  rubble  masonry  laid  in  cement  mortar,  because,  although  the 
labor  cost  of  laying  concrete  is  less,  more  cement  is  required  per  cul»r 
yard;  but  by  introducing  large  stones  into  the  concrete,  the  percentage  (A 
cement  per  cubic  yard  may  be  reduced  lo  the  same  quantity  or  even  less 
than  in  water-tight  rubble  masonry.  Therefore,  the  concrete  rubWe  is 
apt  to  be  (he  cheaper,  since  the  cost  of  crushing  the  stone  for  the  concrete 
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is  small  compeared  with  the  difference  in  ex()ense  of  employing  skilled 
masons  or  unskiUed  labor. 

Methods'  of  la3ang  rubble  concrete  and  the  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  cement  per  cubic  yard  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVII,  pages  391  and 
389.  As  is  there  stated,  the  concrete  must  be  of  soft,  mushy  consistency 
so  that  the  large  stone  may  be  properly  imbedded. 

The  relative  cost  of  rubble  concrete  and  stone  masonry  depends  upon 
the  price  of  cement  at  the  work  and  local  conditions.  The  dam  at  Boonton,. 
N.  J.,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  155,  p.  496,  contains  240,000- 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  rubble,  and  was  built  at  a  contract  price,  not 
including  the  cement,  of  $1.98  f)er  cubic  yard.  Only  0.6  barrels  Portland 
cement  were  used  per  cubic  yard,  although  the  proportions  of  the  concrete 
matrix  were  i:2}:6i.  This  small  quantity  of  cement  was  due  to  the 
large  proportion  of  stones  which  averaged  from  one  yard  to  2J  yards 
each  and  occupied  55%  of  the  total  volume.  The  contract  price  men- 
tioned includes  the  preparation  of  the  large  stones  and  the  crushed 
stone,  and  their  transportation  from  a  quarry  three  miles  away.  It  is 
believed  by  the  authors  that  the  price  and  also  the  quantity  of  cement 
f)er  cubic  yard  represent  minimum  figures  in  first-class  construction,  but 
the  force  account  showed  that  the  contractor  was  making  a  fair  profit, 
and  inspection  of  the  work  and  its  water-tightness  prove  that  there  was 
no  skimping  in  the  use  of  cement.  On  this  particular  job  the  quotation 
of  the  highest  bidder  was  nearly  double  the  accepted  price. 

With  reinforced  concrete  the  engineer  is  able  to  branch  out  into  special 
t3rpes  whose  design  may  be  applicable  to  local  conditions. 

Dedgn  of  OrsTity  Dams.  A  foundation  must  be  secured  which 
will  resist  the  pressure  upon  it  and  prevent  percolation  of  water  under 
the  masonry.  The  end  connections  with  the  adjacent  soil  or  rock  must 
also  be  carefully  considered.  The  section  of  the  dam  must  be  of  such 
thickness  and  design  as  to  prevent  (i)  leakage,  (2)  overturning,  and 
(3)  sliding. 

Leakage  through  a  concrete  dam  of  graxnty  section  need  only  be  con- 
sidered to  the  extent  that  no  careless  work  be  allowed. 

To  resist  overturning,  it  is  customary  to  require  that  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  of  pressure  and  weight  shall  pass  through  the  middle  third  of 
the  base.  Dangerous  sliding  need  not  usually  be  feared  if  the  dam  is 
designed  to  resist  overturning.  In  considering  the  resistance  of  friction, 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Frijell*  states  that  smooth  stone  slides  on  smooth  stone 

♦Frizcirs  Witcr  Power,  p.  19. 
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under  a  horizontal  force  of  two-thirds  its  wei^t,  and  to  slide  on  gend  « 
clay,  stone  requires  a  force  nearly  equal  to  its  wdght 

The  pressure  of  the  water  upon  any  submerged  surface  is  eqinl  to  it 
area  (rf  the  surface  in  square  feet  times  the  weight  of  a  cul»c  foot  of  wito 
times  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below  the  wito 
level.  This  pressure  tends  to  overturn  the  dam,  and  is  resisted  bf  it 
weight  of  the  dam,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  up-stream  bee  alopes,  by 
the  wdght  of  the  water  upon  the  dam. 

The  treatment  in  Frizell's  Water  Power  of  the  location  g£  the  aaOa  d 
pressure,  and  the  moment  produ^  by  it,  is  especially  dear,«nd  pcadiaL 


Tic.  155.  — Section  Ihrough  Overflow  of  Bixmlon,  N".  J.,  Dam.      {See  p.  406.! 


Fig.  155  represents  a  section  through  tht  overflow  of  the  concrete  dam 
at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  the  tonslruclion  of  which  is  liescrilied  on  page  jqi- 
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The  extreme  height  of  the  dam  at  the  highest  point  above  the  foundations 
is  no  feet.  An  interesting  practical- test  of  the  water-tightness  of  concrete 
occurred  when  the  reservoir  was  filled.  A  vertical  well  was  left  in  the  dam 
in  order  to  provide  access  to  two  drainage  gates,  and  although  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  is  loo  feet  deep,  and  is  separated  from  the  well  by  only  5  feet 
6  inches  of  concrete  mixed  in  the  proportions  i :  aj:  6},  the  well  remains 
entirely  dry. 

Rainforcad  Duns.  The  aim  in  reinforced  dams  is  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity and  cost  of  materials,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  a  much  broader 
base,  and  a  sloping  water-tight  deck  for  the  up-stream  face.  The  water 
pressure  is  thus  made  to  increase  instead  of  oppose  stability. 

A  section  of  such  a  dam  at  Schuylerville,  N.  Yj,  250  feel  long  and  25  feet 
high, isshowninFig. 156.  The  buttresses  are  on  lo-foot  centers.andsupport 
a  deck  tapering  from  S  inches  to  1 2  Inches  thick,  while  the  overfall  apron  is  8 
inches  thick.  A  foot-bridge  lighted  by  electric  lights  passes  through  under 
the  crest,  giving  access  from  the  mill  to  the  railway  platform  on  the  other  bank. 


itle.N.  Y.   (i-«^4<»7-) 


Arched  Duns.  Curved  dams,  designed  in  plan  as  a  single  arch,  convex 
up-stream,  are  considered  by  foremost  authorities  to  be  of  doubtful  economy, 
as  the  extra  length  requires  more  material  than  is  saved  by  the  reduced 
cross-section. 

Recently,  a  type  of  dams  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches  supported  by 
piers  or  steel  lattice  work  has  been  suggested,  and  this  idea  may  receive 
further  development  through  the  introduction  of  reinforced  coiKi«te, 


V. 
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A  dam  in  the  form  of  a  buttressed  wall  with  a  vertical  up-stieam  surface 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  George  L.  DiUman,*  the  dam  in  plan  oonsistiiy 
of  parabolic  arches. 

The  design  for  a  dam  at  Ogden,  Utah,t  consists  of  a  number  of  pies, 
triangular  in  vertical  section,  forming  buttresses  to  support  an  up-stream 
sloping  face  composed  of  circular  concrete  ardies  fitmi  6  to  8  feet  dud. 
The  arches  are  designed  to  be  covered  on  their  upper  surface  widi  |-iiidi 
steel  facing.  The  top  of  the  dam,  which  is  also  formed  bjr  arches  between 
the  piers,  carries  a  roadway. 

OOBE  WALLS 

Concrete  is  largely  superseding  rubble  masonry  for  core  waUs  in  earth 
dams  and  dikes.  The  forms  can  be  roughly  made  without  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  the  fapes,  while  a  thin  wall  of  concrete  may  be  built 
water-tight  more  easily  than  one  of  rubble  masonry.  Unless  rdnfoiced, 
core  walls  are  generally  of  the  same  thickness  as  those  of  rubble  masoniy. 
The  Natural  cement  concrete  core  wall  of  the  Sudbury  Dam,  built  by  the 
Boston  Water  Commissioner  and  his  successor  upon  the  work,  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  of  Massachusetts,  is  2  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  batter 
of  one  in  fifteen  on  both  faces,  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  width  of  10  feet. 
At  Spot  Pond  Reservoir,  several  dikes  with  core  walls  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  of  15  to  18  feet  average  height,  are  2^  feet  in  thickness  throughout. 

The  dike  for  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J., 
is  designed  for  a  total  height  of  54  feet.  The  lower  30  feet  is  4  feet  8  inches 
thick,  and  at  this  height  it  begins  to  batter,  so  as  to  reach  a  width  of  3  feet 
at  the  top. 

Although  core  walls  may  often  be  economically  built  of  rubble  concrete, 
the  stones  must  be  of  smaller  size,  and  cannot  occupy  so  large  a  volume  of 
the  mass  as  in  gravity  dams,  since  the  sections  are  thinner.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Boonton  Dike,  mentioned  above,  one  contractor  was  placing  rub- 
ble to  the  extent  of  20^^^  of  the  total  mass,  while  another  was  placing  33*^0 
In  the  former  case  the  stones  were  loaded  on  to  derrick  skips  and  unloaded 
by  hand;  in  the  latter  case,  they  were  hooked  by  the  derrick.  This  33''! 
])r()l)al)ly  represents  a  maximum  for  a  wall  5  feet  thick  or  less. 

Since  a  thin  wall  of  reinforced  concrete  may  be  made  equally  strong,  and 
more  elastic  than  a  thick  wall  of  i)lain  concrete,  reinforcement  may  event- 
ually he  employed  to  reduce  the  section,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
material. 

♦Tr.in-.KiK.iiv  American  Socii'ty  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  94. 

fHenrv  GiKlmark  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p-  29'> 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 
ARCHES,  TUNNELS,  AND  CONDUITS 

Since  the  principal  stresses  in  arches  are  compressive,  concrete  is  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  all  classes  of  arched  structures.  Eccentric  loading 
may  be  provided  for  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  at  the 
points  of  greatest  stress,  by  steel  reinforcement,  or  by  both.  The  steel  may 
also  prevent  failure  of  thin  sections  of  the  arch  from  excessive  stresses 
due  to  suddenly  applied  loads  or  to  settlement  of  the  foundation. 

Concrete  is  supplanting  cut  stone  in  arch  bridges  because  of  its  rela- 
tive cheapness.  Although  not  entirely  acceptable  from  an  architectural 
standpoint  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  surfacing, 
several  methods  of  treating  the  face  have  been  used  with  fair  success. 
(See  p.  380.)  This  objection  may  also  be  met  by  facing  the  arch  with  cut 
stone.    Methods  of  arch  design  are  treated  on  page  514. 

Concrete  arches  and  conduits  are  likely  to  be  cheaper  than  brick  even 
at  the  same  price  per  cubic  yard,  h>ecause  the  greater  strength  of  the  con- 
crete makes  a  thinner  section  possible. 

Tunnels  (see  p.  509)  and  subways  (see  p.  512)  are  now  built  almost 
exclusively  of  concrete,  or  of  combinations  of  concrete  and  steeL 

OOVDUITS 

Sewer  and  water  conduits  of  almrjst  any  size  or  shape  may  be  built  of 
concrete.  In  the  larger  sizes,  and  in  crjnduits  under  preMMire,  steel  rein- 
forcement occasionally  may  be  advisable  fr^^m  the  standprjint  <A  %aAtiy 
and  economy. 

Concrete  wa.s  nr*t  used  in  conduits  to  f^irm  in  f/ad  gr^/und  a  fr/undatk/n 
for  a  brick  invert,  Latier  it  ^zj-t  hf\<f\AjiA  in^^tead  of  bri/.k  f^/r  the  entire 
arch,  and  nnally.  in  many  in^tan^.e^t,  the  bri^^^k  invert  lining  ha.«t  alAO  t^etrfj 
replaced  by    or^'ret*. 

While  cor./iTet/t  rr^y  r/A  be  prefera*>fc  if*  Krirk  Ir,  aH  ^jf^Uiui:^.  ^ft4  ur^lkr 
all  cooditir/r.--  >>  <:-:  .ir.ia^e'*  <.!*:  -.  ^fi.''j^:r.\  \',  >Jiir4,:  •  '»^'^tz'4,uI  a  ver/  <jurt(ul 
inrestij5aii^/r.    i  >•  iC>;,f-i '>.':. v.-  */,  *:.t  -i'^/rc  .'-  'i:.*:>rvx.. 

A*  Car  bi-'.k  <.'  i^Y"   •*'''^-  '<^-'-'^   i-',->r^-'*-  o?  -/fj/:.  f^  b 
(see  p.  r    *  f*?*:'.  \',  ^^-^jfJTz  were  I'jr -•r^r^  :r-  YntL/j:,    The  Ml 
ront4*€e*j  c€  J  yir.  'uArj  Piri*  ceasect.  osat  y 
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parts  sand.*  Some  of  these  structures,  notably  the  viaduct  of  La  Vanne, 
are  said  to  have  cracked  and  flaked.f  Not  until  the  beginniiig  of  duf 
century,  however,  was  concrete  extensively  used  for  conduit  oonstructioiiy 
although  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years  it  had  been  employed  to  a  certain  extent  upon  irrigation  wocks 
for  lining  both  canals  and  tunnels,  a  thickness  of  4  or  6  inches  cone- 
sponding  to  8  inches  or  two  rings  of  brickwork4 

OompaiiBon  of  Brick  and  Oonerate  Oonduits.  Even  with  no  xdnfoice- 
ment  Portland  cement  concrete  is  unquestionably  stronger,  when  properif 
proportioned  and  laid,  than  brickwork  of  equal  thickness.  Therefore, 
even  if  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  two  materials,  including  centering, 
is  practically  the  same,  the  concrete  is  made  more  economical  than  brick 
by  the  adoption  of  a  thinner  ring,  or  a  ring  of  varying  thickness  propor- 
tioned to  suit  the  actual  stresses. 

A  comparison  of  data  shows  that  concrete  conduits  can  be  built  at  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  less  cost  than  brick  conduits  of  equal  diameter.  l^Uianw- 
port,§  Pennsylvania,  furnishes  an  example  where  bids  were  obtained  for 
brick,  plain  concrete,  and  reinforced  concrete.  The  contract  bids  on  the 
plain  concrete  section  averaged  considerably  less  than  the  brick,  and  the 
bids  on  reinforced  construction  the  lowest  of  the  three. 

Referring  to  the  reconstruction  of  sewers  necessitated  by  the  New  York 
Subway,  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Chief  Engineer,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sioners: II 

During  the  year  190 1  an  experiment  was  made  to  construct  sewers  in 
situ  in  concrete.  The  first  experiment  gave  such  satisfactory  results  that 
the  principle  has  been  extended  to  other  sewers  in  a  similar  manner  during 
the  year,  except  that  instead  of  building  the  arch  of  brick,  as  was  done  at 
first,  the  whole  sewer  in  many  cases  has  been  built  of  concrete.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  form  of  construction  are  that  a  perfectly  smooth  surface 
is  obtained  without  joints,  with  all  connections,  cur\'es,  cut-waters  and 
other  details  molded  to  perfect  lines,  and  that  construction  can  be  car- 
ried on  more  rapidly. 

♦I-^onard  F.  Beckwith  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  I,  p.  io8. 
Mr.  Beckwith  also  gives  a  table  of  strength  of  beton  from  Michelot. 

fO.  Chanute  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil. Engineers,  Vol.  X.  p.  307. 

^William  Barclay  Parsons  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXI, 
p.  314.  See  also  description  of  the  lining  of  a  water  works  tunnel  with  concrete  in  Massachusetts 
by  Desmond  t'itzgersld.  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  394. 
Sec  also  R«*frrfnce>.,  Chapter  XXIX. 

^F.nginefring  Xru'S  Supplement,  Sept.  11,  1902,  p.  92. 

IJReport  f«»r  1902,  p.  271. 
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It  is  reported  that  these  concrete  sewers  have  cost  one-third  less  than 
)rick  sewers  of  the  same  size.* 

Concrete,  esp)ecially  if  reinforced,  has  another  great  advantage  over 
3rick,  in  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  internal  water  pressure. 

Water-Tightness  of  Oondnits.  Water-tightness  is  to  a  certain  extent 
lependent  upon  the  proportion  of  cement  to  sand.  If  for  a  concrete 
ronduit  the  sand  and  cement  are  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  employed 
for  the  mortar  between  the  joints  in  a  brick  sewer,  the  structures  ought  to 
3e  equally  impervious.  For  example  —  a  i:  2J:  5  concrete  should  be  an 
jv-ater- tight  as  brick  laid  in  i :  2  J  mortar. 

If  the  concrete  invert  is  laid  in  separate  sections,  these  may  be  connected 
>y  a  stepped  joint  similar  to  one  of  the  many  joints  between  the  difTerent 
:ourses  in  brickwork. 

The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  practicability  of  laying  concrete  conduits 
ivhich  wiU  prevent  the  percolation  of  water,  is  the  fact  that  .sections  4 
inches  and  6  inches  in  thickness,  which  satisfactorily  withstand  water 
pressure,  have  been  and  are  still  being  built.f 

Lime  thoroughly  hydrated  or  slaked,  or  Puzzolan  cement,  may  event- 
ually prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory'  ingredient  to  mix  with  Portland 
cement  concrete  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion  of  the  cement,  its  extreme 
fineness  assisting  in  filling  the  minute  voids  and  thus  increasing  the  im- 
perviousness. 

The  general  subject  of  water-tightness  is  discusser]  in  Chapter  XX. 

Durability  of  Conerete  InTorts.  Concrete  inverts  have  prove^J  in 
practise  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  durability  to  the  best  hard- burned 
brick. 

The  hardness  and  smoothness  of  surface  obtainable  with  nptirrete 
reduce  the  Mction  to  a  minimum  and  render  it  les.s  liable  Uf  trtrnftfi  than 
are  other  materials.  Concrete  sewers  built  at  I>uluth,  Minnev/Ca,  furnish 
a  practical  example  of  the  aUlity  of  Pr>nlan/1  rement  m/>rtar  to  re^^i^t 
erosion.  After  twenty  years  of  wear,  thc\'  nh^/w  uft  z\i\>rtt'ui\At  d/rf^rn/>fa- 
tion  or  enlargement  in  diunettT,  while  brirk  =*ewerH  laid  at  the  -^me  time 
required  rdraildiiig  after  *ix  fjr  *e%-en  yearn.  A  ^htftu^  fA  xhr,  f^riluth 
drains,  about  2  000  feet  k>ng  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  'k^l-.  b^illt  /^  a  r  ^  p« 
cent,  grade  wfaeie  the  vdocitv  fA  the  water  'xr;i*  li  feet  ^lecr  ^^^f^A,  with  an 
mvert  of  flat  granite  flaz*  bid  'KJh  t  t  P^^rbnd  ffxrx^,*  yAr^r^,  Tne 
flow  of  water  darine  heav/  \fr^rm^  wji*  tr<wier*^<'*»i^,  r;irr'.Ti7  ^U/vti  with 
it  quantities  of  saivi  and  v>«jlrier'.,  but  a/***  twr.  vear^  'A  x«ir  the  insert 
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showed  ridges  o(  mortar  between  the  granite  flags,  indicating  thai  iht 
Portland  cement  mortar  was  more  durable  than  the  granite. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  EHoi  C.  Clarke  indicate  that  Portland  tement 
mortar  in  proportions  i :  2  will  withstand  erosion  better  than  cither  richer 
or  leaner  morlar.     (See  p.  125.) 

DeBi([n  at  Concrete  OondnitB.  The  selection  of  shapes  and  siiH  of 
conduits  suitable  for  difl'erent  flows  of  water  apd  sewage  is  treated  in 
iiteralure  on  hydraulics  and  sewerage.  If  the  material  adopted  is  coDoetc, 
it  should  be  of  a  minimum  thickness  consistent  with  good  wctrkman^p, 
strength,  and  durability.  Steel  reinforcement  reduces  Ihe  quantity  of 
concrete  required  for  the  larger  sizes,  but  for  a  diameter  of  3  feel  or  less 
there  is  no  practical  advantage  in  its  use  unless  the  conduit  is  under  pres- 
sure,because  the  minimum  thicknesses  which  can  be  advantageously  plactd 
in  a  sewer  trench  are  suificient  to  withstand  all  strains.  Even  in  lar}^ 
conduits  the  use  of  steel  reinforcement  is  not  usually  advisable  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  because  of  the  cost  and  the  ditficulty  of  properly  placing 
the  metal. 

In  preference  to  an  entire  concrete  section,  many  engineers  advoni; 
an  invert  otone  or  sometimes  two  rings  of  brick  laid  in  a  concrete  founda- 
tion and  surmounted  with  an  arch  of  either  brick  or  concrete.  Olheis 
favor  u  nirnTftf  invert  paved  with  a  granolithic  wearing  surface,— 
thoroughly  troweled,  —  from  one-half  to  one  inch  thick. 

The  de»gn  of  a  conduit  is  dependent  upon  the  depth  and  chanctcr  of 
the  material  through  which  it  passes,  but  a  few  typical  illustratioiis  majr 
afford  hints  for  special  cases.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete  should  be 
carefully  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  aggregate  at  hand.  (See 
Chapter  XI,  page  183.)  A  mixture  of  one  part  packed  cement,  7  paits 
sand,  4  parts  stone  or  gravel,  is  rich  enough  for  important  work,  while 
proportions  as  lean  as  i:  4: 8  may  sometimes  be  employed  for  sub-foundi- 
tions  or  backing.  In  most  cases  the  selection  will  lie  between  these  two 
extremes.  Natural  cement,  because  cheaper  than  Portland,  is  especiil^ 
adapted  for  foundations  and  filling  which  are  not  subject  to  stress  or  to 
wear.    Puzzolan  cement  is  also  suitable  in  many  instances. 

The  Weston  Aqueduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  Massachu- 
setts, built  on  a  gradient  of  one  in  s  ooOi  has  in  loose  earth  a  typical  section 
shown  in  Fig.  157.  In  compact  earth  the  excavation  is  narrower,  and 
the  width  of  base  is  reduced  as  shown  by  one  or  the  other  of  tbe  dotted 
lines,  AB  or  CB.  In  embankment,  the  foundation  is  carried  lower  and 
horizontal  reinforcing  rods  are  sometimes  placed  at  intervab  jtist  bdo« 
the  brick  invert  lining. 
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In  the  Chicago  Clearing  Yaids*  drainage  is  accomplished  by  concrete 
sewers.  The  36-inch  and  43-incb  diameter  mains  are  8  inches  thick, 
the  48-inch  diameter  are  10  inches  thick,  and  the  84  and  90-inch  mains. 


Ftc.  157.  —  Typical  Section  of  Weston  Aqueduct  in  Loose  Earth.    (Set  p.  50J.) 

13  inches  thick.  The  ring  in  each  size  is  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
the  tewer  portions  of  the  interior  surface  are  covered  with  a  J-inch  coat  of 
plaster. 

In  large  concrete  conduits,  even  when  of  circular  shape,  and  passing 
through  material  which  needs  no  foundation,  it  is  good  practice,  whether 
or  not  reinforcement  is  employed,  to  thicken  the  walls  at  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  At  WilliamsfMrt,  Pennsylvania,  a  ii-foot  concrete  sewer,  suggested 
as  a  possible  substitute  for  a  4-ringed  brick  sewer,  was  designed  13  inches 
thick  at  the  crown  and  invert,  and  igj  inches  thick  at  the  haunches  with 
no  reinforcement.  - 

The  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  constructed  in  1903  a  conduit 
reinforced  with  twisted  steel.  A  typical  section,  taken  through  a  manhole, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  158,  as  designed  by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller.  Longitudinal 
reinforcement  consists  of  i'*-inch  rods  spaced  about  18  inches  apart,  and 
circumferential  reinforcement  is  formed  by  rings  of  J-inch  rods  about  12 
inches  apart.   Through  rock  ■  metal  was  placed  only  in  th< 

*  -1.  p.  165. 
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arch,  and  as  far  down  on  each  side  as  the  filling  would  extend.     The  open- 
cut  conduit  is  shown  in  process  of  construction  in  Fig.  no.  page  370. 

At  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Mr.  George  S.  Pierson  adopted  for  a  aak 
culvert*  a  section  shown  in  Fig.  159, 


lEINFOnciHQ  ItJtk 


At  Grenoble,  France, t  in  190s,  a  concrete-steel  penstock  was  built  to 
withstand  a  pressure  of  65  feet  head  of  water.  The  thickness  of  wall  is 
from  8  to  10  inches,  reinforced  with  longitudinal  bars  i  to  i  inch  diameter 
and  circular  hoops  3  to  J  inch  diameter,  forming  a  mesh  about  4  inches 
square. 

Thicknesi  of  Oondniti.    Mr.  Fuller's  general  nilej  for  deterrnining 

the  thickness  of  concrete  in  conduits  is  as  follows; 


ot  reinforced  and  ground  is  good,  —  able  to  stand  without 
sheeting,  —  make  crown  thickness  a  minimum  of  3  inches,  and  then  one 


ing  RittrJ,  Mir.  7,  19OJ,  p.  2 
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inch  thicker  than  diameter  of  sewer  in  feet.  Make  thickness  of  invert  same 
as  crown  except  never  less  than  6  inches.  Make  thickness  at  haunches  one 
and  a  half  times  thickness  of  crown,  but  never  less  than  6  inches.  This 
rule  is  expressed  in  the  following  table: 

Thieinett  a}  CmduUs. 


ThlckDwofCmn, 

ThkkDaiaf  HauDch, 

ThickiMj^Linst, 

6 

3 
7 
13 

6 

6 

7 
13 

If  ground  is  soft  or  trench  is  unusually  deep,  these  thicknesses  must  be 
increased  according  to  experienced  judgment. 

If  reinforcement  is  used,  the  thickness  for  conduits  of  ordinary  sizes  is 
usually  determined  by  the  minimum  thickness  of  concrete  which  can  be 
laid  so  as  to  properly  imbed  the  metal.  This  minimum  for  the  large  diam- 
eters where  steel  is  advisable  may  be  taken  as  6  inches. 

Matbodt  of  Oondnit  Oonstraetioii.  There  are  four  general  methods 
of  construction  of  concrete  conduits:  (i)  The  lower  portion  of  the  invert  is 
laid  by  template  and  the  remainder  of  the  circle  by  centering.    (2)  The 


Fig.  isQ.-CrceliCulvi 

P-  504.) 

invert  is  fomied  by  an  inverted  center,  and  the  arch  by  an  upright  center, 
(3)  A  center  the  size  of  ihe  entire  sewer,  but  with  a  removable  bottCHli,  is 
placed,  the  sides  and  arch  arc  built,  and  then  the  bottom  of  the  center  is 
removed,  and  the  invert  is  laid.  (4)  The  entire  sewer  is  formed  as  a 
monolith.  The  size  of  the  sewer  and  the  character  of  the  work  in] 
the  choice  of  method. 
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If  ihe  invert  is  to  have  a  brick  lining  or  a  granolithic  finish,  after  a 
vating  the  material  lo  Ihe  required  grade  and  shape,  profiles  or  tempitts 
are  placed  in  advance  of  ihc  finished  concrete,  and  the  surface  is  formed 
with  the  aid  of  a  straight-edge  placed  longitudinally  from  the  finished 
concrete  to  the  nearest  template.  If  the  sides  run  up  sharply,  as  in  a  ^mall 
sewer,  the  concrete  may  be  held  in  place  by  strips  of  lagging,  z-ioch  bjr 
i-inch  for  a  very  small  sewer,  or  wider  for  a  larger  size.  This  *afJtilH 
rests  at  one  end  on  the  finished  concrete,  and  at  the  other  end  on  the  i«n- 
plale,  and  is  placed  as  the  work  progresses.  In  horseshoe  sewers  Ihe  Id-  ■ 
vert  may  be  shaped  with  templates  and  straight-edge,  and  the  side  waHj 
laid  back  of  plank  forms. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  constructing  a  small  sewer  whi«e  invert 
is  to  be  entirely  of  concrete,  without  reinforcement,  is  that  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Transit  Commission.*    The  process  is  described  as  follows; 

Previous  to  setting  the  invert  form  in  place  for  constructing  a  length  (rf 
invert,  concrete  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  a  layer  thick 
enough  to  bring  its  top  surface  up  to  within  from  J-inch  to  J-inch  of  flow- 
line  grade.  To  insure  the  accuracy  of  this  work  and  also  to  insure  the 
accurate  alignment  of  the  form  a  template  was  suspended  from  the  Ircndi 
limbering  and  adjusted  lo  hne  and  grade.  After  placing  the  bottom  iayn 
of  concrete  the  form  (a  center  \i  feet  in  length)  was  accurately  set  in  [loii- 
Itcn  by  resting  its  rear  end  on  the  end  of  the  la>t  completed  invert  and 
supporting  its  forward  end  on  a  foundation  accurately  set  in  grade.  The 
flow-line  was  then  accurately  formed  by  filling  the  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  form  and  the  concrete  foundation  layer  with  a  mortar  of  ooe 
part  Portland  cement  to  one  part  sand.  The  form  was  then  firmly  braced 
in  position  by  struts  nailed  to  the  trench  sheeting,  and  vertical  planking 
was  set  up  to  form  the  outside  of  the  spandrel.  The  concrete  was  then 
placed  and  carefully  rammed  against  the  form  so  as  to  insure  a  smooth 
surface.  The  invert  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement, 
Iwo  parts  sand  and  four  parts  broken  stone  to  pass  a  i-inch  ring.  TTu's 
mixture  was  placed  (not  dropped)  into  position  and  carefully  rammed. 
The  ends  of  each  successive  section  of  invert  were  mortised  to  insure  a 
firm  and  intimate  connection  with  the  next  section,  and  a  by  4-inch  strips, 
laid  longitudinally  along  the  center  of  the  tops  of  the  side  walls  of  the  in^-ert 
section,  formed  mortises  for  bonding  the  arch  ring  to  the  invert.  The 
forms  were  left  in  place  at  least  24  hours  to  allow  the  concrete  lo  set 
After  the  invert  was  set  and  the  form  withdrawn  a  thin  cement  wash  was 
brushed  over  its  surface  to  smooth  any  slight  roughness.  This  work  gaw 
a  surface  almost  polished  in  comparison  with  the  best  brickwork. 

This  method  of  procedure  affords  no  opportunity  of  troweling  the  surface, 
but  in  a  sharply  curved  invert  it  is  difficult  to  use  a  trowel.     The  plan 

*F.iifiiHifii(  .Vr»i.  Mir.  6,  I^OI,  p.  199. 
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described  is  not  suitable  for  a  large  reinforced  sewer  because  so  much  time 
is  required  to  set  the  center  and  the  steel  that  the  layer  of  concrete  in  the 
bottom  sets  too  hard  to  imite  with  the  mortar  finishing  coat. 

In  a  large  conduit  the  smoothest  and  best  wearing  surface  is  obtained  by 
laying  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  invert  by  means  of  profiles  or 
templets  and  straight-edge,  and  troweling  it.  If  desired,  a  granolithic  (or 
mortar)  finish  may  be  given,  but  with  thorough  troweling,  excellent 
results  are  secured  with  concrete.  The  arch  center,  which  in  such  cases 
must  be  nearly  a  complete  cylinder,  is  placed  after  the  strip  of  invert 
concrete  has  set,  mortar  is  spread  on  the  edges  of  the  invert  strip  already 
laid,  and  the  circle  is  completed  with  fresh  concrete.  A  longitudinal  groove 
also  assists  in  forming  a  tight  joint. 

To  avoid  this  joint,  a  similar  plan  has  been  followed  to  that  just  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  form,  which  is  a  complete  cylinder  open  at  the, 
bottom,  is  placed,  before  laying  any  concrete,  upon  concrete  blocks  pre- 
viously prepared  in  molds  and  then  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
The  lowest  strip  of  invert  is  not  laid  until  after  the  sides  and  arch  are  in 
place,  the  concrete  for  it  being  let  down  through  holes  left  in  the  crown 
for  the  purpose,  and  troweled  as  thoroughly  as  the  obstructions  of  the 
forms  will  permit. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  the  sewer  could  more  readily  be  made 
monolithic  by  placing  a  complete  cylinder  and  pouring  concrete  around  it 
for  the  invert  arch.  The  objection  to  this,  however,  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  placing  the  concrete  in  the  extreme  bottom,  and  also  the  tendency  of 
the  center  to  "float"  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  concrete.  This 
difficulty  is  also  encountered  to  a  less  extent  in  the  method  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  a  sewer  whose  invert  and  arch  are  constructed  separately,  the  arch 
centers  are  made  and  placed  as  for  brick,  except  that  a  smoother  and 
tighter  surface  is  necessary,  and  the  forms  are  oiled  to  prevent  adhesion. 
A  covering  of  sheet  metal  has  often  been  successfully  used.  In  order  to 
lay  the  concrete  of  the  arch  sufficiently  wet  to  obtain  a  smooth  surface,  an 
outside  set  of  forms,  open  at  the  crown,  is  usually  essential. 

The  laying  of  a  large  water  conduit  for  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply 
Company  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  no,  page  370. 

If  a  plaster  finish  is  required  by  the  specifications,  the  mortar  may  be 
spread  upon  the  arch  center  before  placing  the  concrete,  or  troweled  on  to 
the  intrados  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  In  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Works,  Massachusetts*  (see  Fig.   157,  p.   503),  a 

^hird  Annual  Report,  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  1898,  p.  56. 
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Portland  cement  wash  was  first  used  on  the  Portland  concrete  arch,  b«   J 
t  was  afterwards  found  that  ihtn  plastering  gave  belter  results,^S^J 
plastering  was  put  on  to  increase  the  water- tightness  and  to  make  a  ^^^^H 
suriace.     As  a  rule,  the  authors  do  not  consider  it  nec«ssar>'  or  acI^i^^^^H 
plaster  ihe  arch.                                                                               ^^^1 

Conduit  Forms.    The  construction  of  forms*  so  that  they  may  be  reaJilt 
'struck  "  and  removed  requires  considerable  ingenuity  and  design.     InvBl 
centers  for  a  small  sewer,  designed  by  Mr,  William  G.  Taylor  and  o»- 
jloyed  in  (he  Medfurd,  Massachusetts,  sewers,  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  i'jo 

[-....■oo,      CVmc.  fo.  lnvmof3°-m'.hSr««MM«H<,rd.M««.     (.Sr>il^^^| 

Oondnibs  in  Tunnel.    The  methods  of  construciion,  except  «s^^^| 
the  handlii))!  of  the  concrete,  are  substantially  the  same  in  ttmol^^^H 
open-cut.    It  is  generally  necessar)',  however,  to  provide  loose  kl^^^^H 
nal  lagging  for  the  arch,  and  place  it  stick  by  stick  as  the  concntaj^^^l 
The  esireme  tTuwn  or  key  for  a  uHdth,  say,  of  3  feel,  is  moat  ca^^^^^l 
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upon  cross  strips  or  short  segments  in  the  same  way  that  a  brick  arch  in 
tunnel  is  keyed.  The  concrete  for  the  key  must  be  mixed  fairly  dr}*,  and 
rammed  lengthwise  of  the  tunnel. 

The  tunnel  section  of  the  conduit  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply 
Company  is  similar  in  inside  dimensions  to  the  oj)en-cut  section.  (Fig. 
158,  p.  504.)  It  is  plain  concrete  with  no  reinforcement.  The  thickness 
of  the  arch  and  sides  is  8  inches  and  of  the  invert  6  inches,  but  ]H)ints  of 
rock  are  allowed  to  jut  into  this  section  *' provided  a  minimum  thickness 
of  6  inches  is  maintained  in  the  arch, and  of  3  inches  in  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom." 

TUNNELS 

The  general  principles' of  design  and  melhcKJs  of  construction  for  large 
railway  tunnels  are  similar  to  those  for  sewer  and  water  conduits.  The 
external  strains  are  of  course  greater  and  must  be  provided  for  according 
to  local  conditions.  In  some  cases  water-tightness  is  essential;  in  others, 
which  compose  the  large  majority,  the  drift  is  through  dry  material,  and 
the  ballast  may  be  laid  directly  upon  the  bottom. 

Timiiel  Design.  The  standard  section  of  a  double-track  tunnel  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  &  Western  R.  R.*  has  an  arch  26  inches  thick  and 
side  waA  laid  on  a  batter,  inside,  of  one  inch  to  tlie  foot,  and  of  such  thick- 
ness as  to  reduce  to  26  inches  at  the  springing  line. 

The  standard  section  of  single  archf  in  the  New  York  Subway  for  a 
tunnel  25  feet  wide  is  18  inches  at  the  crown.  In  rock  drift  this  thickness 
IS  carried  down  to  the  springing  line,  from  which  point  the  inside  face  is 
battered  inward.  In  deep  open-cut  construction  the  arch  is  thickened  at 
the  haunches  to  about  4  feet,  and  the  outside  of  the  wall  is  waterproofed. 

The  East  Boston  Tunnel,  completed  in  1904,  is  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  161.  The  sketch  also  illustrates  the  general  construction  of  steel 
framework  and  lagging  which,  after  completion,  were  entirely  removed. 
The  invert  between  A  and  B  was  laid  after  the  rest  of  the  section  was 
complete.    The  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  is  described  on  page  511. 

The  approaches  to  the  Harlem  River  TunnclJ  of  the  New  York  Subway 
were  excavated  in  open-cut,  then  roofed  over,  and  the  tube  thus  formed 
pumped  out.  The  section  of  this  tunnel  under  the  river  is  lined  with  cast- 
iron  segments. 

The  single-tra(  k  tubes  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  tunnels§  under  the 

^Engineering  .Vr-ri'S  Mav  ii,  1903,  p.  447. 
"fContract  Drawing  No.  C  9. 

jGeorge  S.  Rice  in  Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societirs,  Dec,  1)0% 
^Engineering  .Vru'5,  Oct.  8,  1003,  p.  527. 
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The  East  Boston  Tunnel,  shown  in  Fig.  t6T,  is  an  interesting  illustni- 
lion  of  a  tunnel  entirely  of  concrete  built  with  the  aid  of  compressed  air.* 
Two  side  drifts,  solidly  timbered,  were  kept  from  60  to  150  feet  in  advance 
of  the  shield,  so  that  the  concrete  side  walls,  which  were  built  in  these  to  a 
height  of  about  16  inches  below  the  springing  line  of  the  arch,  had  an  oj)- 
portunity  to  set  for  about  ten  days  before  the  shield  reached  them.  The 
shield,  resting  on  rollers,  moved  along  on  these  side  walls,  and  the  main  ex- 
cavation was  made  under  it.  The  concrete  arch  was  built  under  the  tail 
end  of  the  shield,  in  lengths  of  30  inches,  as  soon  as  the  earth  was  removes!. 
The  shield  was  forced  ahead  by  16  hydraulic  jacks,  acting  against  the  cast- 
iron  cruciform  push  rods,  3  inches  in  diameter,  shown  in  the  drawing,  which 
were  placed  in  the  concrete  in  30-inch  lengths,  so  as  to  form  (ontinuouH 
rods  the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel.  The  sui)i)orts  fr)r  the  (entering  con- 
sisted of  steel  ribs,t  also  shown  in  the  figure,  pla(ed  2^  feet  ajiart,  and  sup- 
porting 4-inch  lagging,  against  which  the  roncrete  was  laid.  Portland 
cement  grout,  usually  i  cement  to  2  fme  sanri,  was  fonerl  in  on  top  of  the 
arch  so  as  to  form  a  film  atx>ut  i  J  inches  ihic  k.  The  invert  was  laid  as  thu 
shield  progressed.  The  progress  of  excavation  anri  lining  in  .May,  1 '/-»», 
was  about  6  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  alxiut  60  men  U:ir)g  then  ernploye/j 
on  each  of  the  two  shifts. 

The  specifications  for  the  Ea^t  B^Mon  Tunnel  J  limiterl  flu-  .l/j".  t,i  the 
gravel  to  2  inches,  and  state^l  that  ^/f,  only  should  Ur  |i  ^  ih;in  J  ifMfi, 
The  proportions  required  that  ''to  earh  123  \M}Mw\\  of  dry  i'orf land  <  erneni 
there  shall  be  2 J  cubic  feet  of  hand  and  4  t  ijbji.  iturt  of  j/ra  vi-l,  and  >.ti*  fi  a 
proportion  of  water  as  the  engineer  \hi±\\  irorn  fim#:  to  fifrM*  th'tfrtitUti*. 
The  sand  and  gravel  shall  ncrt  }m:  j/a^.ke^i  mor*'.  H'/v-Iy  for  iIm'  al//;vi5  titru^ 
urements  than  is  done  bv  ^hovelin^f  in  a  *\rv  -laf^  IttUt  a  9n*",iM9\u*j  I/*;/.  " 
Compensation  was  awarded  the  'onfraMor  v/h'rn  fh<'>^  proj/'/rtion!:  v/*'r<: 
varied.    Crushed  stone  vT»*Tjirj2:-.  w<rr<:  hr */«:]-/  *k>M  'ui\U*iit\  of  >.;»nd 

Olosiag  Leaks.  In  th^  K^rt  Iw^'/fi  'I'iuut'S  n  Itytt  of  i,i'.tt  tftnfu^ 
mortar  was  sprt2ui  ujx^i  a  '\:r1'4'*:  *S  'M  "*fi*  fri^-  tyfor^r  Uyin/  a  m-w 
section,  but  even  thi?  did  r,-'/  ;^«r.>T.»  J;/;;*  jyf"/|;:»i'/fj  of  /^^fUt  ;i»  tini-r 
joints  after  the  reroo**^]  ^A  *rt*:  -<\t  ja't  ■  -f  \\*^i^i.'/*.  Ui*  U  'Any*  *itf'f*iy)i 
these  was  almost  J riap^pr*?^  .iv>  ".»'•  '/>.•*  '%«  *■..'*  -  //v.*  v,f,,;i  ,f.  j/^t|y 
appearance,  and  v^  -vr^  '.\^%  %v>*'  ',  '.%'  r.«  'yf  '.*  .•  'U  ;/?*  /.« n  *\ti\UA  Ut 
the  concicte,  and  \':%'j.  >:>^  .•  >rv.'.  "rv^y.  /•?.'•.  ;*i''j»  ^^ut^'U^  jj/'/'jl 
was  forced  by  a  y/^K:  •^,"\*     'J  r^  *«>,/../•    •.  'M'^/Uml^  ■  \ 
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milca  of  tunnel,  —  over  one-half  mile  Iwing  directly  under  the  Harbor,  - 
was  not  more  than  7  to  8  gallons  per  minute, 

SUBWAYS 

Subways  are  technically  distinguished  from  tunnels  as  construction-  ■ 
open-cut  instead  of  drift,  although  portions  of  a  subway  are  often  twil'  ■ 
tunnel  construction.  The  term  snbivay  is  applied  to  accessible  conu'a;.- 
for  water  mains,  electric  cables,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  underground  pa^aai-. 
for  traffic,  but  it  will  be  considered  here  in  (he  latter  sense  only. 

Subway  Design.  To  save  the  head-room  required  by  a  single  ini, 
the  roof  of  a  subway  may  be  of  flat  construction.  The  lai^r  poniop  nt 
the  New  York  Subway  is  built  with  a  framework  of  steel  I-beams.  Ttw 
bents  are  spaced  about  j  feet  apart  and  the  roof  Is  formed  by  arches  ^il 
concrete*  sprung  between  the  lower  flanges  of  the  cross  girders.  TV 
concrete  also  covers  the  steel  so  that  it  is  completely  imbedded.  The  wslla 
are  also  of  concrete  about  15  inches  thick,  forming  arches  between  and 
imbedding  the  posts.  A  portion  of  the  subway  is  of  reinforced  concrett 
construction  with  3- inch  angles,  and  ij-inch  and  li-inch  rods  imbedde(i,u 
Ulustrated  in  Fig.  i6i,  which  is  arrangedf  from  the  original  drawing. 

The  question  of  waterproofing  b  an  extremely  important  one  in  s«h«'»? 
construction,  especially  wliere  the  grade  is  below  the  level  of  ground  waicr. 
Methods  adopted  in  the  New  York  Subway  are  described  more  fully  on 
page  423. 

During  the  course  of  construction  in  New  York  it  was  decided  to  widen 
one  of  the  portions  already  complete.  The  contractors  moved  the  concr«e 
side  waits  and  root,  27s  feet  long,  bodily,  without  injury.J 

ABOH  BBIDQES 

Concrete  arch  bridges,  even  from  an  architectural  standpoint,  may 
compare  favorably  with  cut  stone  masonry,  and  the  cost  is  usually  much 
lower.  In  comparison  with  steel,  concrete  is  more  durable  and  presents 
a  finer  appearance.  Referring  to  the  comparative  cost,  Mr.  Joseph  R- 
Worcester§  says: 

The  speaker's  experience  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  highway  bridge  of 
moderate  span,  a  comparison  between  a  steel -concrete  bridge  and  one  ol 
Steel  with  buckle-plate  floor  filled  on  top  will  show  that  the  steel-cooaeie 

♦Concrelf  has  superstdcd  hrick  fnr  such  itchrs. 

fWiih  ptrmisiion  o(  Mr.  WiUijoi  Bjrcljy  Pirsons,  Chitf  Eoginetc. 

JSfc  descriptlunj  ind  illusitilions  in  F.ngim 
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■id(;e  is  considerably  cheaper;  and  that  where  good  foundations  are  easily 
>tained,  If  the  total  cost  of  bridge  and  abutments  is  included  in  the  com- 
trison,  there  is  a  fair  chance  for  steel -concrete  construction  to  compete 
ith  all-steel. 


The  use  of  concrete  for  bridfre  work  developed  earlier  in  Europe  than 
the  United  States.*  Especially  noticeable  in  the  different  designs  which 
id  1  lilt  of  differing  tjf  which  will  lerTe  ai 
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have  Ijcen         ^tructed  is  the  great  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  ti 
and  in  the  ijuanlity  of  steel  employeti.     This  is  due  not  only  to  differencaJ 
in  strains,  but  also  lo  the  ditferetit  factors  of  safely  required  and  tnlhil 
limited  knowledge  of  many  designers  as  to  the  actual  strength  of  concnt*  \ 
in  structures  of  this  class. 

The  adaptability  of  concrete  to  bridge  work  is  illustrated  in  the  notabk 
examples  of  concrete  arches  built  within  recent  years. 

The  Big  Muddy  River  Bridge*  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  has  Ihrw 
spans,  each  a  concrete  arch  with  nu  reinforcement,  140  feet  between  abui 
ments.  It  is  designed  as  a  masonry  arch,  consisting  of  separate  blorbiir 
voussoirs,  and  ia  built  in  the  same  ,  blocks  being  molded  al  diffemi 

position.s  in  the  ring  and  allowed  fore  laying  the  intermediate  nnfc. 

The  Zanesville,  Ohio,  bridgi  i  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher,  is  cnm 

fed  of  ei[!ht  reinforced  cone  .,  the  largest  being  I2i  feel  span 

i  iii  feet  rise,  with  a  thickne.-  wn  of  30  inches.     The  arches  w 

each  reinforced  with  fifteen  pairs  -  I  bars,  which  are  J-inch  thick  In 

5  inches  wide  for  the  laa  fei  I  narrower  for  the  shorter  span*. 

These  bars  are  placed  in  in  inches  from  the  intrados,  and  ibc 

t  inches  from  the  extiu 
ne  ChatelieniuJt  bridge,  s  a  central  arch  of  164  feel  span 

and  15.75  fi'^t  rise,  and  two  side  arches  of  iji  feet  span.  The  ihlikni^i 
at  the  crown  is  about  21  inches.  Each  arch  is  formed  by  four  separaie 
arched  beams  aljout  20  inches  wide,  heavily  reinforced  by  the  Hennt- 
bique  System,  with  round  rods.  The  floor  is  also  of  reinforced  concrete, 
and  is  carried  by  iron  posts  which  rest  upon  the  steel-concrete  arch. 

At  Laibach,  Austria, §  is  a  three-hinged  arch  bridge,  designed  by  Prof, 
J.  Melan,  108  feet  span  and  14.6  feet  rise,  having  a  thickness  at  crown  of 
jo  inches,  and  reinforced  with  steel  lattice  girders.  Relieving  arches  of 
concrete  support  the  floor. 

Examples  of  other  bridges  are  given  in  References,  Chapter  XXIX. 

Design  of  Arch  Bridges.  Flat  bridges  consisting  of  straight  reinforced 
girders,  connected  by  reinforced  floor  slabs,  are  designed  according  to  the 
principles  of  K'rder  and  floor  design,  given  in  Chapter  XIV.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  loading  is  of  course  the  same  that  would  be  chosen  for 
any  other  Ivpc  of  bridge  in  the  same  location. 

•H.  \V.  Parkhurst,  Enginerring  S'cwi,  Not.  tl,  190J,  p.  4IJ. 

+  Ffir  full  dcstiiption,  Mf  CcmcKtf-StctI  Arch  Y-BridRe  al  ZinKviUt,Ohio,£B(inmM|  A'"' 
Mirch  17.  110!.  p.  161. 

*«'.i,r  i;,m-alt  dn  Ciimim  dt  Fir,  Dtc,  1901. 

SA  C.-rctric-Sicrl  Thref-Hinj-rd  Ateh  Bridge,  Enginiirint,  Nnoi.  J11I7  16,  1903,  p.  61. 
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Z:      In  Euro|)e  the  three-hinged  type  of  design  has  been  quite  largely  em- 
"ployed,  but  in  the  United  States  monolithic  construction  is  the  usual 

-  style. 

^  Most  concrete  arches  are  reinforced  with  steel,  although  some  engineers 
claim  that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  advantage  in  reinforcement  if  the 
intrados  curve  is  properly  chosen.  However,  while  an  arch  of  plain 
concrete  can  be  safely  built,  the  steel  reinforcement  adds  to  the  safety,  and 

]j   permits  the  use  of  less  material  by  resisting  the  bending  moments  which 

y    tend  to  produce  tension  under  eccentric  loading. 

An  arch  of  plain  concrete  is  usually  designed  by  the  same  methods 
employed  for  a  stone  masonry  arch,  the  line  of  resistance  being  found 
graphically.  The  elevation  of  the  arch  is  arbitrarily  divided  by  radial 
joints  into  blocks  of  such  length  that  the  line  of  resistance  does  not  depart 
very  far  from  a  curve.  For  an  arch  of  60  feet  span  a  convenient  length  of 
block  is  5  feet.  The  method  of  drawing  the  line  of  resistance  is  given  in 
various  treatises  on  Mechanics.*  The  theory  of  the  elastic  arch,  which 
presents  a  more  scientific  treatment  for  a  monolithic  arch,  is  thoroughly 
treated  in  Greene's  "  Mechanics  of  Engineering,"  also  in  Howe's  "  Treatise 
on  Arches." 

A  reinforced  arch  also  is  most  commonly  divided  by  arbitrary  joints 
into  separate  blocks,  and  the  line  of  resistance  graphically  located.  The 
unit  pressure  and  the  bending  moment  at  each  assumed  joint  is  then 
calculated.  Except  in  three-hinged  arches,  the  effect  of  temperature, 
which  may  produce  nearly  as  high  a  stress  as  the  bending  moment,  should 
not  be  neglected.  Having  drawn  the  line  of  resistance  in  the  customary 
manner,  the  bending  moment  at  the  different  sections  is  calculated  from 
the  assumed  positions  of  the  loads  upon  the  arch,  and  by  combining  these 
forces  the  stresses  are  calculated  by  the  usual  principles  of  reinforced  con- 
crete design. 

The  maximum  stress,  then,  at  any  plane,  is  due  to  the  thrust  of  the 
arch  acting  along  the  line  of  resistance;  the  bending  moment  caused  by  the 
loads  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  stress 
upon  the  plane;  and  the  bending  moment  due  to  temp)erature  changes. 
The  direct  thrust  is  borne  partly  by  the  concrete  and  partly  by  the  steel. 

As  the  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete  is  comparatively  low,  some  engineers 
assume  that  the  concrete  bears  a  small  portion  of  the  tension.  In  the  light 
of  recent  experiments,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  this  unless  the 
total  pull  is  so  small  that  the  stretch  allowable  in  plain  concrete  is  not  ex- 

♦Mr.  H.  W.  Parkhurst  presents  an  excellent  stress  diagram  of  a  plain  concrete  arch  in  Engi- 
neering NewSf  Nov.  12,  1903,  p.  415. 
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ceedcd.  (See  p.  2S7.)  Formulas  in  which  the  tension  in  ihc  concrete  B 
taken  into  account  are  presented  in  Appendix  II. 

Reinforcement  in  the  lop  of  the  arch  resists  negative  binding  momcntl 
which  under  certain  loading  may  produce  tension  there,  and  under  normal 
loading  also  aids  the  concrete  in  bearing  compression. 

Methods  of  Arcb  Oonstraction.  There  are  two  general  methods  of 
laying  the  concrete  in  an  arch,  each  of  which  have  strong  advocates.  Bjr 
the  first,  the  arch  is  laid  in  separate  blocks  across  the  bridge,  and  by  (be, 
second,  in  narrow  ribs  from  abutment  to  abutment.  If  the  block  method 
is  followed,  the  lowest  stones  at  the  springing  line  are  laid  first,  then  stoiMt' 
intermediate  between  the  spring  and  the  key,  next. the  two  stones  each 
side  of  the  key,  and  finally,  after  filling  in  the  intermediate  blocks,  the  key 
is  placed.  This  distributes  the  weight  of  the  concrete  uniformly  over  tbc 
arch  center,  and  prevents  unequal  settlement,  which  tends  to  crack  the 
arch  near  the  springing  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  «-«ght  fatk 
upon  the  center,  and  the  latter  must  be  verj-  strongly  built.  The  arch 
thrust  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  joints,  and  as  the  blocks  extend  clear 
across  the  bridge,  there  is  no  danger  of  longitudinal  splitting,  but  the  radial 
joints  offer  planes  of  weakness  in  bending. 

By  the  other  method  the  work  can  be  readily  arranged  so  that  a  <lny» 
labor  consists  of  the  hiyinR  of  a  single  rib,  thus  formins  a  complete  arih  of 
itself,  which  as  soon  as  it  sets  bears  its  own  weight.  This  arch  section  has 
no  joints,  so  that  when  subsequently  loaded  the  bending  moment  b  best 
resisted. 

A  small  arch,  where  the  center  can  be  solidly  built,  may  be  laid  at  one 
operation,  commencing  at  both  abutments  and  working  toward  the  key  so 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  monolith. 

The  spandrel  or  face  walls  may  l>e  carried  up  at  the  same  time  the  arch 
ring  is  laid,  or  may  be  connected  with  it  later  by  leaving  short  lengths  of 
steel  projecting  radially  from  the  concrete  of  the  arch. 

If  steel  is  introduced,  the  consistency  of  the  concrete  must  be  wet  enough 
to  thoroughly  coat  it.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  quaking  or  jelly- 
like mixture,  which  requires  but  slight  ramming. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  treatment  of  the  face  is  of  much 
importinie  For  i  di'^cusyon  of  the  ditTcrent  methods  reference  should 
be  made  to  pige  380 

Riilmgs  and  ornamental  work  mi\  be  cast  in  molds  (see  p.  470)  and 
put  in  place  after  hardcninK 

Arch  Centers  In  Ic  lining  and  buildmg  the  center  for  a  stone  arch,  it 
ib  e  pen  ilK  important  to  proiidc  sufficient  stiffness  to  prevent  its  distortion 
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before  the  keying  of  the  arch.     This  tendency  may  be  partially  overcome 
by  following  the  methods  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  design  of  the  center  is  similar  to  that  for  stone  masonr}'  except  that 
the  lagging  must  be  carefully  dressed  material  placed  close  or  covered  with 
sheet  metal.  In  connection  with  the  description  of  arch  centers  which  he 
has  built,  Mr.  James  W.  Rollins,  Jr.,  gives  the  following  notes:* 

For  small  arches  the  simplest  center  is  a  circular  rib  made  of  three  pieces 
of  2-inch  plank,  laid  with  broken  joints,  all  being  spiked  solidly  together, 
with  a  tie  of  plank  at  the  springing.  On  this,  i-inch  lagging  is  laid  close. 
For  a  larger  arch,  the  circular  rib,  as  above  described,  with  generally  three 
braces,  one  at  center  and  one  on  the  quarter  at  each  side,  is  used,  the 
center  of  the  whole  rib  having  a  post  under  it.  We  have  used  such  a 
center  up  to  30-foot  span  for  both  brick  and  granite  arches,  carrying  a 
30-inch  arch  sheeting. 

The  design  of  a  center  for  larger  arches  depends  upon  local  conditions, 
also  upon  the  relation  of  rise  to  span.  In  flat  arches,  with  low  side  walls, 
it  is  well  to  use  posts  with  intermediate  bracing,  on  numerous  supports. 
In  a  high  arch  we  may  use  long  braces  extending  directly  from  a  center 
support  to  the  rib,  at  intervals  of  6  feet  to  8  feet. 

Mr.  Rollins  advocated  for  wedges,  seasoned  oak,  8  inches  wide,  4  inches 
thick  at  the  thick  end,  2  inches  at  the  thin  end,  and  18  inches  long,  planed 
on  sliding  faces,  and  thoroughly  greased.  When  setting  the  center,  these 
wedges,  placed  between  the  caps  on  the  bents  and  the  corbels  under  the 
lower  chord  of  rib,  are  tacked  together  to  prevent  slipping. 

^Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Juljy  1901.  p.  10.  For  examples  of  centers  built 
in  various  places,  see  References,  Chapter  XXIX. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 
RESERVOIRS   AND    TANKS 

A  new  field  is  being  developed  for  concrete  design  in  Ihe  building  fJ 
covered  reservoirs  and  filtration  plants  for  water  purification  vorls. 
Plain  or  reinforced  concrele  is  now  commonly  employed  (or  the  IIpub, 
columns,  vaulted  roofs,  tanks,  and  filter  basins.  The  Filtration  Worb*^  it 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.,*  furnish  a  modern  example  of  such  constniction.  For 
open  reservoirs,  concrele  is  frequently  substituted  for  stone  masonr)-  buh 
in  the  retaining  walls  and  core  walls,  and  also  is  used  for  lining  the  botioni 

Concrete  tanks  are  used  not  only  for  water  but  for  chemicals. 

OPEH  RE8EEV0IRS 

The  principles  of  design  and  construction  of  retaining  walls  have  ^rwdf 
been  discusse<l  in  Chapter  XXV.  The  contraction  cracks,  vlddi  are 
almost  certain  to  occur  in  long  walls  of  any  class  of  masonrj',  may  \x 
provided  for  by  some  form  of  expansion  joint.  Cut-off  walls  of  dayt  "**} 
be  ])laced  to  prevent  the  pass;ige  of  water  through  these  \erlical  joinb.  or 
open  wellst  may  be  left  at  intervab  in  the  walls,  and  after  setting  for  a 
month  or  more  filled  with  concrete.  This  concrete  filling  is  placed  pref- 
erably upon  a  cold  day,  when  the  contraction  in  the  wall  is  greatest. 

The  lining  for  the  bottom  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  underlyini; 
soil  or  rock.  Usually  a  layer  of  i:  zi:  S  concrete  4  to  8  inches  thick,  il 
pro[)erly  laid  and  troweled,  will  provide  a  hning  sufficiently  imperv-ioit 
for  practical  purposes. § 

In  small  reserv()irs,  where  earth  and  rock  meet  so  as  to  present  danger  of 
unequal  settlement  and  consequent  serious  leakage,  a  strip  of  reinforcing 
metal  may  be  priced  over  the  line  of  division. 

COVEBED  BE8EBV0IBS 

A  common  i\pe  of  design  tor  covered  reservoirs  consists  of  a  concrete 
bottom,  iinilcrhiid,  where  necessary,  with  u  10  16  inches  of  clay  puddle 

•Trinsatri-ra'  Amrrican  Socittv  of  Civil  En(!in«r5,  Vnl.  L,  p.  JM- 

tSi-f  p^T"  !"■■  '■■^■"  ^^'-  ^""'  '"  Jnuriul  AsiocLatioo  <if  EnKincfring  Sodctia,  Octotm,  l»ol, 
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and  laid  in  the  form  of  inverted  groined  arches.  Piers  of  concrete  or  brick 
rest  upon  the  thick  haunches  of  the  arches,  and  the  roof  is  formed  of 
groined  arches  supported  by  the  piers  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth. 
For  the  prevention  of  leakage,  the  principles  already  discussed  in  Chapter 
XX,  on  Water-tightness,  are  applicable.  The  contraction  of  the  concrete 
is  a  common  source  of  cracks,  but  when  comparing  concrete  with  other 
kinds  of  masonr}',  it  must  be  noted  that  concrete  is  no  more  liable  to  tem- 
perature contraction  than  brick  and  stone,  the  brick  division  walls,  for 
instance,  of  the  Albany  Filtration  Plant,*  showing  cracks  similar  in  num- 
ber and  appearance  to  the  cracks  in  the  outside  concrete  walls. 

Reservoir  Walls.f  Since  the  walls  are  supported  at  the  top  by  a  roof, 
there  is  less  danger  of  overturning,  and  thinner  sections  may  be  used  than 
for  open  reservoirs.  This  class  of  structure  also  presents  opportunity  for 
thin  walls  reinforced  with  steel. 

Walb  of  plain  concrete  for  shallow  reservoirs  or  filter  beds  are  frequently 
2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  at  the  top,  with  a  batter  on  the  outside  of  i  in  10. 

The  wall  of  a  circular  reservoir  supporting  a  dome-shaped  roof  should 
be  reinforced  at  the  top  with  one  or  more  rings  of  steel  to  resist  the  thrust. 

Methods  of  forming  expansion  joints  for  open  reservoir  walls,  described 
on  page  518,  are  also  applicable  to  covered  reservoirs. 

Reservoir  Piers.  The  dimensions  of  the  piers  are  readily  calculated 
after  designing  the  roof  and  determining  its  weight,  and  the  weight  of  the 
earth  covering.  In  concrete  piers  of  dimensions  suitable  for  reservoirs,  a 
working  pressure  of  350  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  safely  allowed 
when  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  are  i:  2 J:  5. 

A  floor  of  inverted  groined  arches  will  distribute  the  pressure  of  the  piers 
if  the  soil  is  unstable.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  rein- 
forcing ste^l  in  the  footing  (see  design  of  column  footings  on  page  478)  to 
prevent  unequal  settlement. 

In  ordinar\'  cases  no  reinforcing  steel  is  needed  in  the  piers.  However, 
if  the  load  upon  them  is  extra  heavy  and  the  reduction  of  their  dimensions 
is  of  importance,  steel  may  be  introduced  to  assist  in  carrying  the  com- 
pression. (See  p.  328.)  Also,  if  the  columns  are  of  considerable  height, 
say,  over  20  feet,  a  small  rod  near  each  comer,  with  occasional  horizontal 
hoops,  may  be  placed  as  described  on  page  466. 

Reservoir  Floors.     The  floor  should  be  smooth,  fairly  imper\'ious,  and 

♦Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  182. 

■{"Methods  of  calculating  the  wall  pressure,  the  amount  of  reinforcement  required,  as  well  as 
other  tables  and  data  relating  to  covered  reservoir  construction,  are  given  in  a  paper  on  Covered 
Reservoirs  and  Their  Design,  by  Freeman  C.  Coffin  in  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies, 
July,  1899,  P-  '• 
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strong  enough  lo  resist  the  upward  waier  pressure  from  ihe  undrrljll 
when  ihe  rcscnoir  is  emptied,     Mr.  Coffin*  considers  n  ihickncM  \ 
4  inches  suScienl  when  the  soil  is  s<i  ctimpact  ilial  thrre  is  no  ^aoff 
empty,  of  pressure  from  without.     In  pervious  earth  he  :$ufgcst»  6 
of  concrete  for  heads  as  great  as  ao  feet. 

Inverted  groined  arches  for  the  flix>r  not  only  tlistrihule  Ihe  f 
the  piers,  but  also  present  increased  thickness  of  concrete  itroutid  i! 
where  there  is  most  rknger  of  unc(;u8l  settlement,  give  a  minimid 
umc  of  concrete,  and  afford  channels  for  the  passage  of  the  watar  w 
reserioir  is  emptied. 

The  groined  arches  are  laid  in  alternate  diamonds  before  the 
built,  so  that  each  pier  will  rest  U]ion  the  comers  of  [dot  diamunrift 
method  of  laying  the  floor  arches  nt  the  Albany  Filtration  Via 
i]|M-=lT-nlP.I  in  Fii:    lAi. 


Fir..  163,—  kcsorv-ilr  R.-ir.     (Sir  p.  520.) 

Before  the  concrete  has  set,  the  surface  may  be  covered  wlib  fl 
lilhic  or  mort.nr  finish,  as  in  sidcwulk  construction  (see  p.  44a),  0 
lie  simply  troweled.     Methutis  of  treating  joints  between  blocks  ani 
means  of  waterproofing  are  discussed  on  page  434. 


»  .Amrni^in  Socirly  ut  Civil  Enpiirr 
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Reservoir  Roofs.  Groined  elliptic  arches*  are  especially  suited  to 
reservoir  roofs  because  requiring  the  minimum  volume  of  concrete  to 
support  their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  earth  above  them. 

Mr.  Coffinf  says  that  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  groined  arches  of 
concrete  is  about  one-half  that  of  brick  masonry.  Although  the  centering 
costs  more  than  brick  because  a  tight  surface  is  necessary,  the  brickwork 
is  more  expensive  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  cutting  required. 
He  further  states  that  **the  cost  of  the  centering,  their  supports,  placing 
and  removing  them,  is  from  15  to  20  cents  per  square  foot  for  the  interior 
surface  of  the  reservoir  if  it  is  all  centered  at  once.**{ 

Mr.  Leonard  Metcalf  has  compiled  a  table§  of  data  relating  to  reservoirs 
in  the  United  States  covered  with  groined  arches,  which  shows  a  range  in 
span  of  arch  from  10  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet,  a  rise  varj'ing  from  one  foot 
6  inches  to  4  feet,  and  a  thickness  at  crown,  in  all  cases  but  one,  of  6 
inches.    The  proportions  of  the  concrete  range  from  i  :  2^  :  4  to  1:3:5. 

TANKS 

Reinforced  concrete  is  cheaper  for  tanks  than  sheet  steel,  and  more 
durable  than  wood.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  tanks  used  in  paper  and 
pulp  mills  to  hold  chemicals.  When  made  of  wood  or  other  material 
which  is  affected  by  add  and  bleach  liquor,  such  tanks  require  constant 
repairs.  Concrete  not  only  furnishes  a  durable  material,  but  one  into 
which  outlet  castings  may  be  readily  built,  and  to  which,  if  properly  flanged 
so  that  the  concrete  cannot  shrink  away  from  the  metal,  the  cement  will 
adhere  and  form  a  tight  joint.  The  gates  and  other  connections,  which 
are  xisually  of  brass  or  bronze,  must  be  so  heavy,  that  the  corrosion  and 
wear  upon  them  will  not  necessitate  removal  and  therefore  repairs  to  the 
concrete,  since  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  joint  between  old  and 
new  concrete  in  a  thin  wall. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  concrete  and  mortar  tank  construction. 
In  one,  forms  are  built  and  the  concrete  is  laid  with  metal  reinforcement 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  the  other,  a  framework  of  metal  lathing,  the 
shape  of  the  tank,  is  constructed,  and  Portland  cement  mortar  plastered 
upon  it,  as  described  on  page  469. 

^Methods  of  centering  and  placing  the  concrete  of  the  vaulting  are  described  in  KJetail  and 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Hazen^s  paper  in  Transactions. 

fSee  second  footnote  on  p.  519. 

}Mr.  Coffin  also  gives  interesting  diagrams  showing  quantities  and  costs  of  materials  and  labor 
for  covered  reservoirs. 

§See  Report  of  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Association,  1903^ 
Engineering  NewSj  September,  1903,  p.  138. 
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Jiods  of  OonBtnictioD.     Tlie  maleriaU  for  ihe  concrrle  must  he  mr 

car  ly  proporlioned  so  as  lo  give  a  water-tight  wall  (s«r  p.  417),  and  tbt 
slune  should  \x  of  such  size  that  a  good  surface  can  be  reudity  utxainel 
The  concrete  should  be  mixed  so  wet  that  it  will  (.ompletely  cover  the  metal 
reinforcement  and  flow  against  the  form,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  entite  tank  be  built  in  one  operation. 

Mr.  William  B.  Fuller's  melhodh  of  constructing  a  thin  wail  require  il 
the  concrete  be  mixed  very  wet,  so  that  after  wheeling  2g  feet  it  will  settfe 
down  lo  a  level  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  laborer  shovels  it  from  the  hamw, 
throwing  one  shovelful  in  a  place,  and  goes  the  entire  length  of  the  seciiun 
or  urtiund  the  circumference,  thus  forming  a  very  thin  layer  and  preventing 
iration  of  the  ingredients. 

lorms  for  the  Little  Falls  tank  descril>ed  and  illustratetl  on  page  51J 
listed  of  ai  by  5-inch  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  planed  one  side  am! 
'  vertically.     Around  the  outride  of  the  lop  of  this  cylinder  of  board* 
ed  a  horizontal  rib  consisli  wo  sets  of  boards,  8  in  each  wt. 

t  drcle  and  laid  in  two  thi(       ^       o  as  to  break  joints.     Below  tliii 
■niv  was  wrapped  ar        i  th"  forms  spirally,  so  that  the  separate 
ut  one  foot  apan  iwer  ends  of  the  staves  were  held 

...  j^rlion  already  be  itnemi.se  another  rib  would  have  been 
luiuired  at  ihc  bnltnm.  The  insiile  form  cim-lsifii  i.f  iliri.r  olimtrji..! 
centers  built  like  ordinarj-  sewer  centers  and  placed  upright  one  above  the 
other,  each  about  one  foot  3  inches  high.  These  were  suspended  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  lowest  allowed  for  the  3-inch  thickness  of  the  concrete 
iHittom.  They  were  held  temporarily  in  place  sideways  b)-  pieces  of  board 
3  inches  long  placed  Ijetween  them  and  the  outside  forms.  As  soon  as  the 
'cnlers  were  fixed  in  [wsilion  the  concrete  for  the  bottom  was  poured  down 
through  ihe  middle  of  them  and  immediately  afterward  the  walls  were 
jMiured.  This  concrete  flowed  out  .slightly  under  the  bottom  center,  but 
was  easily  removed  after  setting.  There  were  no  reinforcing  angles  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  sides.  The  rods  of  the  bottom  extended  vay 
nearly  to  the  outside  lugging,  and  the  side  rods  extended  down  almost  to 
the  lower  surface  of  the  concrete  twttom.  Two  tanks  were  built  at  once, 
and  the  contract  price  of  each  wa.s  Stoo. 

ExMnplfls  of  Tanks.  The  Filtration  Plant  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  whose 
structural  features  were  designed  by  Mr.  Fuller,  has  a  tank  or  well  41  feel 
high  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  which  sustains  the  pressure  of  water  either 
from  within  or  from  without.  The  walls  are  15  inches  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  10  inches  thick  at  the  top.  Rings  of  l-inch  Ransome  twisted  sleel 
rods  were  placed  about  every  2  feet  in  the  center  of  the  wall,  and  vertical 
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rods  J  inch  in  diameter  and  about  5  feet  apart  were  also  seX  in  the  center 
of  the  wall,  thus  forming  a  series  of  hoops  and  posts. 

On  a  platform  in  the  same  building  is  a  tank  4  feet  high  and  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  walls  are  3  inches  thick,  and  contain  rings  of  J-inch  twisted 
rods  placed  about  6  inches  apart,  and  J-inch  vertical  rods  about  2  feet  apart. 
The  floor  of  the  tank  is  also  3  inches  thick,  with  |-inch  rods  spaced  so  as  to 
make  a  6-inch  square  mesh.     This  tank  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  164. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company,  South 
Chicago*,  employ  circular  concrete 
tanks*  for  storing  cement.  These 
are  25  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet 
high,  with  walls  7  inches  thick  at  the 
bottom  and  5  inches  thick  at  the  top. 
The  concrete  is  reinforced  by  rings 
spaced  4  inches  apart  and  varying  in 
diameter  from  one  inch  at  the  bot- 
tom to  I  inch  at  the  top. 

At  Milford,  Ohio,  is  a  stand-pi pef 
of  reinforced  mortar  80  feet  high  and 
1 5i  feet  outside  diameter.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  shell  for  the  lower  30  feet 
is  9  inches,  for  the  next  25  feet,  7 
inches,  and  for  the  remaining  25 
feet,  5  inches.  The  outside  face  is 
vertical.  The  concrete  foundation 
is  20  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  thick. 
On  top  of  this,  T-bars,  i  by  i  by  J 
inch,  were  placed  radially  from  the 
center  to  within  6  inches  of  the  outer 
edge,  and  the  shell  was  started  di- 
rectly from  these.  The  horizontal 
base  around  and  within  the  shell  was 
then  strengthened  by  a  layer  of  i :  3 
mortar  6  inches  thick  in  the  interior 
of  the  tank  and  16  inches  thick 
around  the  outside  of  it.    The  shell 
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Fig.  164.  —  Concrete  Feed  Tank  for 
Mechanical  Filter  at  Little  P'alls,  N.  J. 
{See  p,  523.) 


is  of  1:3   mortar  reinforced  with  T-bars  i   by  i  by  |  inch,  spaced    18 
inches  apart  vertically  and  in  horizontal  rings   varying    from    2  inches 

^Engineering  NewSj  August,  1902,  p.  148. 
fSee  Engineering  News,  Feb.  1904,  p.  184. 
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apart  at  the  b^se  to  j  inches  apart  al  ihe  lop.  It  is  evident  from  the  dis- 
cussion on  page  1 73  that  a  substitution  of  stone  for  a  part  of  Ihe  sand  in 
the  mortar  for  this  tank  would  have  produced  a  denser  mixture,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  have  permitted  the  use  of  leaner  proportions  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  cosL 
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CHAPTER  XXVra 
CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

This  chapter  contains  a  short  historical  sketch  followed  by  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  processes  of  modern  cement  manufacture,  illustrated  with  views 
of  typical  machinery. 

mSTORIOAL 

Lime  must  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  as  the  stones  in  the  pyramids  apparently  were  laid  in  mortar  of 
common  lime  and  sand.  It  is  even  thought  by  some  that  these  ancients 
understood  the  principle  of  mixing  lime  and  clay  together  to  make  a  real 
cement. 

Concrete  was  made  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  several  centuries  before 
Christ.  For  most  of  their  work,  they  used  lime  mixed  with  sand  and  stone, 
but  understanding  the  value  of  puzzolana  or  volcanic  ashes  to  render  lime 
hydraulic,  they  employed  these  two  materials  in  combination  with  the 
sand  and  stone  for  marine  construction.  For  less  important  work,  they 
often  mixed  lime  and  coarsely  powdered  brick  with  the  aggregate.  Vitru- 
vius,  writing  in  the  first  century,  describes  methods  of  making  concrete 
with  lime  alone,  and  also  gives  as  the  formula  for  making  it  of  slaked  lime 
and  Italian  puzzolana: 

12  parts  of  puzzolana,  well  pulverized. 
6  parts  of  quartz  sand,  well  washed. 
9  parts  of  rich  lime,  recently  slaked;  to  which  is  added 
6  parts  or  fragments  of  broken  stone,  porous  and  angular,  when 
intended  for  a  **pise"  or  a  filling  in. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  concrete  was  employed,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  for 
both  walls  and  foundations.  In  the  former  it  was  generally  laid  as  a  core 
faced  with  stone  masonry.  Large  stones  were  often  imbedded  in  the 
mass. 

The  fact  that  clay  contained  in  certain  limes  rendered  them  hydraulic 
was  discovered  by  John  Smeaton,  when  studying  the  designs  for  the  third 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  about  1750.  Early  in  the  following  century, 
Vicat,  by  his  extended  scientific  researches  in  France,  earned  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  hydraulic  chemistry. 
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In  England,  in  1796,  James  Parker  made  from  nodules  of  ai^UlaceoB 
limestone,  calcined  and  ground,  what  he  called  Roman  ceraenl.  Tfcb 
process  he  patented,  and  from  it  the  Natural  cement  indusirj-  wa*  devclt^w^ 
II  was  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  who  really  invented  PortlaajJ 
cement  by  discovering  in  1824  that  an  artittcial  mixture  of  slaked  lime  aid' 
clay,  highly  calcined,  formed  a  hydraulic  product.  On  account  of  to 
resemblance  in  color  and  hardness  to  the  Portland  stone  which  was  mixb 
used  in  England  at  that  time,  he  ca.Iled  his  invention  Portland  ceiMal. 
Two  patents  had  been  granted  in  England  a  few  years  before  his  time, 
but  as  in  these  the  materials  were  not  healed  to  vilrifitation,  hydraulic 
lime  instead  of  cement  was  produced. 

The  Portland  cement  industry  was  not  de^'eloped  to  an\  great  extent 
until  about  twenty  years  after  Aspdin's  discover)',  when  J.  B.  While  St 
Sons  in  Kent,  England,  commenced  its  manufacture.  Later,  Mr.  John 
Grant  gave  a  great  impetus  to  Portland  cement  manufacture  by  eitpcri- 
mental  studies  upon  the  practical  action  of  cements,  mortars  and  concreWs 
under  varied  conditions.  The  results  of  his  tests  he  presented  to  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineeni  in  1866,  1871,  and  1880. 

The  first  manufactory  for  producing  Portland  cement  in  France  ira$ 
established  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century'  at  Boulogne-sur-Mff, 
In  Germany  the  first  factory  was  creeled  Mion  :iftcr  ihi^.fnr  tht-  produiiion 
of  the  Stettin  Portland  cement,  and  with  such  successful  results  that  in 
1900  Germany  produced  more  Portland  cement  than  any  other  country. 

The  discovery  in  the  United  States  of  a  rock  suitable  for  Natural  cement 
was  made  in  1818  by  Canvass  White,  an  engineer  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  Natural  cement  was  made  in  Madison 
and  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  that  year.  The  first  Natural  cement  in 
the  Rosendale  district  was  made  at  Rosendale,  Ulster  Co.,  X.  V.,  about 
1823.  Mr.  D.  O.  Saylor  was  the  founder  of  the  Portland  cement  industry 
in  the  L^nited  States.  His  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Lehigh  X'allev 
in  1875  and  his  first  factory  was  built  about  1878. 

PRODUCTIOM  OF  CEMENT 

The  total  production*  of  hydraulic  cement  in  the  United  States  for 
1903  was  29  899  140  barrels,  of  which  22  342  973  barrels  were  Portland 
cement,  7  030  271  barrels  were  Natural  cement,  and  525  896  barrels  were 
PuKzolan  or  Slag  cement.  The  average  \alues  per  barrel  were,  for  Port- 
land cement  $1.24.  for  Natural,  $0.51,  and  for  Puzzolan,  $1.03. 

The  superior  ipiality  of  Portland  over  Natural  cement  and  the  increasing 

*l..  1,.  K.mbjll  in  Mineral  Rfiourirrs  o(  ihc  fniwd  Suiti,  1903. 
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economy  of  its  manufacture  is  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures 
with  those  of  1890,  when  only  335  500  barrels  of  Portland  cement  were 
produced  against  7  082  204  barrels  of  Natural  cement.  The  imports  of 
cement  in  1890  were  i  940  186  barrels,  and  in  1903,  2  317  950  barrels. 

The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  by  individual 
States  is  represented  in  the  following  table: 

Production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  in  1900  and  1903* 


Bute. 


1900. 


«) 


•a 

a 

a 


BsLTTeis. 


>.SS. 


1903. 


3  * 
•/5 


B 
3 


Barrels. 


Alabama* 

Arkansas' 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia* 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas    

Michigan    

Missouri   

New  Jersey  . . . 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
South  Dakota*. 

Texas* 

Utah' 

Virginia 

West  Virginia*  . 

ToUl  .. 


I 
I 
I 

40  000 

44565 
35  708 

$70  000 
89  130 
71  416 

I 
I 

3 
I 
3 

3 

I 

I 
6 

240  442 
30  000 
80  000 

664  750 

300552 

37  500 

100  000 

830  940 

5 

3 

I 

13 
0 

2 

8 

I 

36 

14 

I 

2 

I  169  212 

465  832 
400 

534  215 

4  984  417 
38000 

26  000 

I  169  212 

582  290 

I  200 

667  769 

4984417 

76  000 

52  000 

3 
12 

8 

17 
I 

2 

I 

I 

70  000 
58479 

1 

175  000 
73099 

I 
I 
I 

50 

8  482  020 

9  280  525 

78 

631  151 
258  773 

257  500 

077  137 
019  682 

955  183 
825  257 
693  381 
602  946 


729  51Q 
9  754  3^3 


538  131 


22  342  973 


$1  019  35r 
436  535- 

I  914  50a 

I  347  797 

1  285  310 

2  674  780 

1  164  834 

2  944  604 
2  031  310 

998  300 
II  205  892 


690  105 


27  713  319 


'Product  combined  with  that  of  Virginia. 
K>>mbined  with  Colorado. 


^G>nibined  with  Missouri. 
^Combined  with  Kansas. 


About  55%  of  the  total  production  in  1903  was  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.     In  1902  63%  came  from  that  district. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

Portland  cement  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
silicate  of  alumina. 
The  processes  of  manufacture  differ  with  the  natural  state  in  which 


^Data  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1902   and  1903. 
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these  materials  are  found,  but  the  operation  consists  essentially  of  (i)  pul- 
verizing and  mixing  the  two  ingredients,  (2)  heating  to  a  temperature 
which  is  near  the  melting  point,  i,  c,  calcining,  (3)  grinding  to  a  fine 
powder. 

If  either  of  the  raw  materials  occurs  in  a  moist  state  it  is  generally  cus- 
tomary to  mix  them  wet,  and  after  a  preliminary  grinding  introduce  them 
into  the  kilns.  Dry  raw  materials  for  calcining  or  burning  in  the  old 
style  stationary  kilns  must  be  formed  into  plastic  bricks  with  the  aid  of 
water,  but  the  rotary  kiln,  invented  in  1885  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome, 
has  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  by  making  it 
possible  to  introduce  the  mixed  substances  into  the  furnace,  in  either  a 
dry  or  wet  state,  without  hand  labor. 

After  calcination,  the  methods  of  grinding  the  clinker  are  independent  of 
the  character  of  the  raw  materials  or  the  tvpe  of  kiln. 

The  Association  of  German  Cement  Manufacturers,  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  German  Portland  cement,  requires  that  its  members  shall  sign 
the  following  ** Declaration"*: 

'*  (a)  The  undersigned  members  of  the  Association  of  German  Cement 
Manufacturers  bind  themselves  to  produce  under  the  name  of  Portland 
cement  only  such  an  article  as  is  made  by  calcining  a  thorough  mixturf, 
consisting  essentially  of  calcareous  and  clayey  substances,  and  then  grind- 
ing the  same  to  the  fineness  of  flour. 

**Any  article  made  in  a  manner  differing  from  the  above  melho<l.  or  to 
which  (luring  or  after  burning  any  foreign  substances  have  been  ad(le<l.  i^ 
not  recognized  by  them  as  Portland  cement,  and  the  sale  of  such  pro<iuct'i 
under  the  designation  *  Portland  cement'  is  regarded  by  them  as  de- 
frauding the  purchaser.  This  declaration  does  not  apply  to  such  minor 
additions  as  are  made  to  regulate  the  setting  time  of  Portland  cement, 
and  which  are  permitted  to  an  extent  of  i  per  cent. 

"  (/^   A   member  acting  contrary  to  the  obligations  assumed  under  (.; 
shall   he  (Iis(|ualifie(I   from   membership  in   the  Association,  and  his  tlis- 
({ualification  shall  be  made  publicly  known. 

'*(r)  In  making  this  declaration  the  undersigned  members  recognize 
that  the  officials  of  th(»  Association  are  in  dutv  bound  to  see  that  the  a>- 
sunied  obligations  arc  adhered  to." 

Raw  Materials  for  Portland  Cement  Manufacture.      The  raw  ma 

terials,  as  >lalc(l  ahovc,  consist  cs>entially  of  calcium  carbonate  and  silicaic 
of  alumina.  Their  exact  |)roj)ortioiis  are  determined  by  their  chemiuil 
composition.  A  usual  ratio  i>  about  75^^  carbonate  to  25^^  silicate. 
The  t'vo  >ul)>tanccs  occur  in  nature  in  so  many  forms  that  we  have  a 

♦Max  (Jarv  in  Trari'-action^  .Anirru  an  Soci.-tv  of  Chil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  8. 
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large  range  of  choice  in  raw  materials.  The  following  combinations  are 
actually  used  in  different  cement  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United 
States: 

Cement  rock  and  limestone 

Limestone  and  clay. 

Limestone  and  shale. 

Marl  and  clay. 

Chalk  and  clay. 

Limestone  and  slag. 

Alkali  waste  and  clay. 

Cement  rock  is  an  argillaceous  limestone,  rather  soft  in  texture,  which 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  usually  requires  from  10%  to  20%  of  limestone  to 
give  it  the  correct  Portland  cement  comp)osition.  Occasional  dep)osits  are 
found  which  are  suitable  to  use  with  no  admixtures,  or  from  which  the 
desired  prop)ortions  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  two  different  strata  in  the 
same  quarry.  Several  other  States,  among  them  the  Virginias,  Alabama, 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  have  a  geological  formation  similar  to  that  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  from  which  Portland  cement  is  made. 

In  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  near  Catskill,  New  York,  are  situated 
large  manufactories  employing  a  hard  limestone  which  is  nearly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  requiring  20%  to  25%  clay  or  shale  and  producing  a 
fine  quality  of  cement.  A  somewhat  similar  mixture  is  used  in  California 
and  in  scattered  localities  in  the  Central  States. 

The  marl  used  for  cement  is  a  wet,  calcareous  earth,  in  some  localities 
of  organic  origin  from  shell  deposits,  and  in  other  places  of  chemical  for- 
mation. There  are  large  cement  plants  using  marl  and  clay  in  western 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

Chalk  and  clay  deposits  resembling  those  in  England  are  worked  in 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

Certain  blast  furnace  slags  similar  to  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Puzzolan  cement,  when  combined  with  a  suitable  admixture  of  limestone, 
produce,  after  calcination,  a  true  Portland  cement. 

The  waste  from  the  manufacture  of  soda,  when  employing  the  ammonia 
soda  process  with  suitable  raw  materials,  is  substantially  a  precipitated 
chalk,  and  is  burned  with  clay  to  produce  Portland  cement.* 

In  Germany  the  Alsen  and  Stettin  brands  are  made  from  chalk  and 
clay,  the  DyckerhofI  and  Mannheimer  brands  from  limestone  and  clay, 
while  the  Germania  and  Hanover  works  use  marl  and  clay.     In  England 

♦B.  B.  Lathbury,  Engineering  News^  June  7,  1900,  p.  372. 
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consist  priiici pally  of  chulk  und  clay.     Belgium  mamiiac- 
cnaik  and  clay,  and  a  Portland  cement  from  natural  rocit  is  ilfi 
1      „Liurcd  in  thai  counln".     In  France,  marl  and  day,  and  chall:  in] 
ire  ihe  chief  raw  materials  for  Irue  Portland  cements. 
;  character  and  proporlionitig  of  the  raw  materiaJs  and  the  pnxewi 
nemical  combination  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newbfnj  in 
'nier  VI. 
le  fi>llowing  table  illustrates  the  composition  of  variotis  classes  of 
crials  which  are  used  for  Portland  cement,  and  also  the  rcaultinf 
lis  of  the  cement  in  each  case; 
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*  HuriwD  RitcT  VaUer.    Mineral  Indusiry,  Vol.  b.  p.  97. 
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*  Shale.    MhuRil  Induiiiy.  Vol.  B.  p.  w. 
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*  l^^ua^y  Stuil.    Roughly  dried,  Iwl  ilt'r-    Analysi 
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U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Pi.  },  p.  61a. 
DiodB.  Buller.  Englud. 


Proc«ase8  in  Portland  OeniMit  Hanofactnre.    The  method  of  mixing 
he  m^ilcrials  in  yireiiaration  [or  their  intrcniuction  into  the  kilns  has  led  to 

•The  .nith.jrs  sre  Indebird  fur  ihf^r  dnilvsti  of  chalk  and  day  to  D«Tid  B,  Bullet,  el  Enf 
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a  classification  of  processes  into  (i)  wet  process,  and  (2)  dry  process. 
The  former  is  often  subdivided  into  wet  and  semi-wet,  dep>ending  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  added  at  the  time  of  the  mixing. 

The  wet  process  is  employed  with  soft  or  wet  materials,  such  as  chalk 
and  clay,  or  marl  and  clay.  The  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  clay  are 
mixed  in  a  vat  or  wash-mill  with  a  large  excess  of  water.  Agitators  break 
up  the  lumps  and  so  finely  reduce  the  particles  that  they  are  held  in  sus- 
pension in  the  water  and  flow  off  over  the  top  of  the  vat.  In  another  basin 
the  stufif  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  water  is  drawn  ofif,  and  the  "slurry" 
becomes  hard  enough  to  handle  in  barrows  and  then  form  into  bricks  to 
be  dried,  and  finally -calcined  in  stationary  kilns. 

By  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  say  40  or  45%,  the  settling  process 
and  consequent  hand-labor  is  avoided,  and  the  material  is  made  only 
fluid  enough  to  handle  in  pumps.  After  grinding,  it  may  be  pumped 
directly  into  the  rotaries,  or,  if  stationary  kilns  are  used,  the  pumps  throw 
it  to  the  drying  room  to  be  made  into  Jt)ricks.  This  process  is  called  in 
England  the  semi-wet  process,  but  as  it  is  practically  the  only  wet  process 
used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  here  simply  termed  the  wet  process. 

The  dry  process  was  first  used  in  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  limestone  for  the  chalk  of  England.  The  two  ingredients 
are  ground  and  mixed  in  a  dry  state.  If  the  kilns  are  stationary,  the 
mixed  material  must  be  moistened  with  sufl5cient  water  to  form  plastic 
bricks,  which  are  then  dried,  but  for  rotary  kilns  no  water  is  added,  the 
mixture  of  dry  materials  passing,  after  being  ground,  directly  into  the  kiln. 

Dry  Process  with  Rotary  Kilns.  The  introduction  of  rotary  kilns  into 
new  cement  plants  is  universal,  while  many  of  the  older  mills  are  sub- 
stituting them  for  their  stationary  kilns.  Where  rock,  or  rock  and  clay, 
form  the  raw  materials,  they  are  mixed  and  ground,  and  introduced  into 
the  rotary  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  If  marl  or  chalk  furnish  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  wet  process  of  mixing  and  grinding  is  usually  em- 
ployed, as  described  on  page  539,  although  in  a  few  plants  each  of  these 
materials  is  dried  when  entering  the  mill,  and  the  operations  are  similar 
to  those  described  below  for  rock  mixtures,  except  that  driers  and  dis- 
integrators are  substituted  for  stone  crushers. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  from  rock,  or  rock  and 
clay  mixtures,  in  plants  equipped  with  rotary  kilns,  consists  essentially  of 
crushing  the  materials,  —  either  separately  or  after  mixing  them,  —  dr>'- 
ing,  grinding,  calcining  in  the  rotaries,  cooling,  grinding  to  powder,  and 
packing. 

The  details  of  the  process  will  be  best  understood  by  briefly  describing 
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the  typical  machinery  shown  in  the  illustrations.  \'arious  types  ai^ 
makes  of  grinding  machinerj'  will  produce  similar  results,  those  seledd 
being  merely  representative. 

If  two  stones  of  fairly  similar  texture  and  each  of  uniform  rom[xHti«< 
form  the  raw  materials,  they  may  be  carefully  weighed  and  thrtnm  t^ 
gether  into  the  breaker.  Otherwise,  they  are  treated  separately,  and  tniitd 
just  before  the  grinding  which  precedes  the  calcination.  A  common  type 
of  breaker  is  the  gyratory  crusher  shown  in  Fig.  93  on  page  33S,  No.  5  «■ 
No.  6  being  the  usual  size  employed.  This  reduces  the  slone  to  a  ite 
varying  from  dust  to  about  aj-inch  diameter.  A  further  reduction  h' 
size  to  about  i-inch  is  accomplished  in  plants  of  modem  design  by  crtdt- 
crs  of  the  coffee  mill  type  (sec  Fig.  165),  or  similar  machincTj-. 

Clay,  if  used,  is  dried  in  broken  lunip^.  and 

ethen  may  be  pulverized  by  pacing  il  thmush  » 
"1  disinlegralor  consisting  of  iwo  hnrixonial  rolls, 
a  one  cQrrugaled  or  toothed  and  tht  other  jmuoth. 
An  economical  form  of  dri-er  for  clav  or  rtime 
consists  of  a  long  revoUing  steel  tube  about  4 
feet  in  diameter,  provided  with  .shelves  on  lU 
interior  surface,  formed  by  horizontal  Z-bors. 
The  hot  gases  from  the  kiln  may  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  tube  and  meet  the  raw  mnle- 
rial. 

By  treating  the  two  materials  separately  up 

to  this  point,  an  extremely  accurate  miKturr  is 

I  a  pair 

g.  .66), 

t  dump 


obtained  by  weighing  the  ingredier 
of  automatic  weighing  machines  (se 
so  arranged  that  one  of  the  pair  wi 
until  both  are  charged. 

Samples  of  the  two  materials  an 
before  mixing,  at  definite  periods  throughout 
the  day,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  correct 
proportions.  A  partial  analysis  showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
constituents  may  be  all  thai  is  necessary  except  at  occasional  inten'als. 
The  maintaining  of  correct  proportions  is  one  of  the  most  essentia)  ele- 
ments in  the  manufacture. 

Another  grinding  of  the  mixed   materials  in   tube    mills,  Kent 
Griffin  Mills  (see  pages  536  and  537)-  "f  similar  machines,  to  a  I 
which  will  pass  a  screen  having  20  to  30  meshes  per  linear  inch,  com- 
pletes the  preparation  for  the  rotary  kilns.    The  actual  fineness  of  the 
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Bind  slone  at  this  point  is  such  that  gc^  to  g5%  or  even  a  higher  p 
btngc  will  |Kiss  u  iicrcen  huving  loo  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  Fine 
Icding  before  burning  is  one  of  ihc  secrets  of  succe^fui  manufaciurc. 
'  best  ly|K  of  rotary  kiln  {see  Fig.  167)  used  for  calcining  dry 
iterials,  consists  of  an  inclined  sleci  lube  from  60  to  150  feet  long. 
I  diameter  is  generally  6  or  7  feel,  though  often  it  is  smaller  than  this 
Pihe  upper  end  and  then  tapers  to  the  larger  size  at  a  point  about  une- 


trd  of  its  length  from  the  upper  end.  The  lining  may  be  of  L'-sbaped 
B-brick  in  order  to  present,  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  a  hollow  sur- 
K  against  the  shell  of  the  rotary.  The  lower  end  of  the  rotary  is 
■ed  by  a  stationary  brick  wall,  and  through  the  center  of  this  passes 
pipe  which  fee<ls  the  petroleum,  or  more  frequently  the  powdered 
cojI  which  in  a  separate  building  is  crushed  lo  pea  size  and  is  gen- 
eriilly  pulveriacd  in  tube  mills,  or  other  pulverizing  machines,  su  that 
iibout  gtf/J,  passes  a  loo-mesh  screen. 

I  The  ground  stone  may  be  fed  into  Uie  upper  end  of  the  rotary  by  a  spiral 
bveynr  enclosed  in  a  pipe  which  is  water- jacketed  so  that  the  material 
I  Dot  cake.  The  degree  of  calcination  is  governed  by  the  supply  of  raw 
■terial,  the  speed  of  wrtation  of  the  rotary,  which  rests  on  rollers  geared 
Ib  speed-changing  device,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel.  If  coal  is  used  for 
I,  itiafed  by  a  blast  from  a  fan,  and  the  quantity  is  regulated  byu  spiral 
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or  throuijh  some  other  form  of  trushcr,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  fine 
grinding,  or,  if  desired,  it  may  be  stored  either  out  of  doors  or  under  cover 
until  needed.  Strangely  enough,  wetting  the  cinder  does  not  injure  it 
provided  it  is  dry  when  it  enters  the  fine  grinders. 

The  fine  grinding  is  generally  accomplished  by  passing  the  clinker 
through  ball  mills  and  then  ibrough  tube  mills,  or  by  a  single  ojjerat ion  in 
such  machines  as  the  Griffin  mill  or  the  Kent  mill.    A  section  of  a  ball 


mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  i68.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cylindrical  drum, 
lined  with  castings  uf  hard,  tough  steel,  and  containing  forged  steel  balls 
8  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  Rotdlion  of  the  drum  grinds  the  stone  or 
clinker  t>etwecn  the  balls  and  the  jilates,  and  the  jiowder  passes  through 
sections  of  screens  —  which  for  clinker  have  usually  20  to  28  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch  —  into  the  hopper  below.  A  single  ball  mill,  such  as  is 
shown  in  sketch,  running  on  clinker,  should  give  an  output  of,  say,  5  500 
to  7  500  pounds  per  hour. 

A  tube  mill  (see  Fig.  169)  consists  of  a  long  horizontal  cylinder  filled 
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nearly  to  its  axle  with  flint  [jebbles  imporied  from  Europe,  which  ivtnff 
about  a  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  cement  is  ground  by  mlling  anNind 
with  [he  flints,  li  is  then  thrown  by  centrifugal  force  against  tbe  sctcth, 
which  regulates  the  fineness  of  grinding  and  pre\'ents  the  pasdn);  of  pitm 

o(  flint.     A  lube  mill  which  passes,  say,  250  barrels  nf  cntieni  ficr  ihi. 


5g.-TubfMill.     (Serp.Sii-) 

will  require  ihc  renewal  of  ihc  flint  pebbles  at  the  rate  o(  about  ^ 
per  week.    More  lube  mills  than  ball  mills,  usually  twice  as  t 
required  for  the  finish  grinding. 
The  Griffin  mill  (see  f-'ig.  1 70)  is  used  by  many  mnnufacturers  in  fl 
ence  to  ball  and  tube  mills. 
mill   is   ilriven  by  n    htirizoDia] 
pulley,  from  the  center  ot  which. 
by  n  uni\-ersal  joint,  i.->  suspendnl 
a  vertical  shaft  having  fiwrf  iit_ibi_ 
lower  extremity  a 
which  revolves  on  lis  1 
Sliced  of  about 
per  miiiutp,  and  aha  1 
centrifugal  force  against  ( 
or   flic  where  the  pulva 
accomplished.     Th*  nut^ 
lie  gntutid  passes  fini  I 
pan  below  the  cnjshing  r 
the  under  side  of  wbid  a 
or  plows  which  stir  It  up  Mi 
53"-)         ii  up  between  the  roU&i 
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fhc  cement  or  stone  is  so  finely  powdered  that,  lidd  in  suspension  by 
e  movm);  air,  it  pa&ses  lliruugh  a  cylindrical  screen  above  the  roll,  and 
falls  tbrnugh  slots  in  the  circumference  of  the  pan  into  the  hopper  below,  to  j 
be  carried  ofi  by  a  conveyor.  The  screen  in  mills  for  grinding  clinker  is  30 
0  31  mesh  lo  the  linear  inch,  but  as  it  is  placed  vertically,  it  lets  through 
oly  cement  of  such  fineness  that  75  to  So'/t  of  il  will  pass  a  loo-mesh  sieve. 
■  The  Kent  pulverizer,  shown  in  Fig.  171,  which  is  used  in  a  few  plants, 
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llsists  essentially  of  an  upright  circular  case  containing  within  it  three  rolls 
kruunded  !»>■  n  revolving  ring.  The  material  is  ground  by  passing  be- 
1  the  (niemal  circumference  of  this  ring  and  the  rolls,  which  are 
i  against  il  by  springs. 
1^1  is  cusloman.'  to  store  the  cement  in  bulk  and  weigh  it  out  into  bags  or 
s  as  required  for  shipment.  An  automatic  weighing  machine  similar 
fithat  shown  in  Kig.  166,  page  533  (encept  that  it  is  single  instead  of 
ibkji  is  u  corivenient  apparatus  for  bagging.  With  this  machine  a 
!;  gang  consists  of  three  men.  The  nominal  capacity  of  a  single 
^hine  is  3  000  bags  in  ten  hour.-*,  and  the  authors  have  known  as  many 
■1  900  bags  to  be  filled  in  this  time. 

9  CuUining  the  cement  machinery,  uo  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
is  for  conveying  the  material  from  one  machine  to  another.     Bucket 
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conveyoTS,  belts  and  spiral  conv'ej'ors  are  all  more  or  kss  used.  A  spitii 
conveyor  is  a  helical  blade  on  a  revolving  shaft,  set  in  a  square  ot  ciiculu 
bough  or  tube  of  lai^er  size  than  the  spiral,  so  that  the  material  packs 
around  the  circumference,  and  the  blade  comes  In  contact  only  with  Ac 
powdered  material. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (caldum  sulphate  CaSO,),  or  gypsum  (CaSOf  +  »Bfi) 
the  same  substance  in  crystalline  form,  is  an  important  nddiiion  i<>  cemeot 
as  a  regulator  of  its  setting,  and  from  i  to  3%  is  ut;tHl  in  neiirly  nit  Poit- 
land  cement  manufactories.  The  gypsum  must  be  added  after  the  cJd- 
nation  and  before  the  final  grinding,  in  order  to  insure  (he  [>roper  result. 

The  lalwratory  of  a.  cement  plant  is  an  Important  foature.  N'ol  oa^ 
must  the  chemical  composition  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  iiiiislln 
product  be  analyzed  (see  Appendix  I)  at  frequent  periods,  but  the  iiiniif 
must  be  mechanically  tested  for  fineness,  time  of  setting,  tensile  slreng^ 
at  seven  and  twenty-eight  days,  and,  perhaps  mosi  important  of  all,  far 
soundness.  Most  manufacturers  use  some  form  of  the  accelerated  nr  lul 
test.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  many  engineers  require  the  OB-^ 
ment  to  pass  an  accelerated  test  for  reception,  but  because  the  chonbto  m 
the  cement  factories  consider  this  test  of  great  value  in  checking  up  tht 
quality  of  cement. 

Wot  Process  with  Rotary  EUdb.  The  rotary  or  Ransome  kiin  wts 
first  used  in  England  on  wet  materials.  Rotaries  have  been  wtd^,  m  fKt 
.almost  universally,  adopte<l  in  the  United  States  for  calcining  diy  materials, 
and  more  recently  this  field  has  been  extended  to  use  with  slurry  cofUatnin)! 
as  much  as  40','^  "f  water,  which  is  pum|>eil  into  the  end  of  the  rolaiy  and 
dric-d  liy  the  same  Hame  uscil  for  calcination.  With  kilns  of  tndiiiaiy 
leiiKlh.  Mr.  Henr>'  S.  S])ackman  stales*  that  at  least  25*^  more  fuel  ii  re- 
(juianl  for  burning  than  with  dry  materials,  and  the  temperature  of  the^se« 
in  the  chimney  is  about  400°  Fahr..  one-third  to  one-half  that  from  drv 
kilns.  The  product  |>erkiln,  according  to  Mr.  Spackman.tsnotmudbmore 
than  100  barrels  {>cr  kiln,  or  about  one-half  the  output  with  dr\'  materiaU. 

Higher  iiriKluciiim  than  this  has  l>een  attained  by  lengthening  the  kilns 
so  as  to  utilize  more  thoroughly  the  heat  of  the  flame.  Lengths  of  70  t'l 
roo  feet  arc  used,  or  a  nlindrical  kiln  alxiut  60  feet  in  length  and  6  feet 
in  diameter,  lined  with  lirehrick,  is  conneclcd  at  its  upjwr  end  with  an 
independent  drying  lube  40  to  50  feet  long  of  slightly  smaller  diameter 
and  with  no  lining.  A  kiln  6 feet  in  diameter  by  60  feel  long,  with  a  S4-in<h 
liyi;©  fori!  dryer  exten'iicin,  working  on  wet  materials,  has  been  known  in  cer- 
lain  la-es  to  i;ive  an  avcraf;e  ca|)aiil\  <if  from  1.^5  to  140  Iwrrels  per  day.t 

♦Pr,>c.T.llns-.  Phib.frlpliia  Enjiinfrn'tlub,  .Af.ril,  1903 
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D  the  Unilcc]  Sialcs  ihe  raw  m^iierials  miisi  comnmniy  cm|jl(iveil  in 
I  pnx£S!i  are  marl  and  clay.    The  marl  as  il  comes  lo  ihe  mill  is  brukirii 
n  some  form  of  a  disiimgiator.    The  day  is  dried  and  puKeri/ed  and 
1  mixed  wiih  ihc  marl,  which  is  about  of  the  nmsisicmv  of  thick 
,  ill  ;i  |niK  mill  .>r  Hko  runner.     (See  Fi>!.  172.) 
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stones  the  upper  one  of  which  revolves  upon  an  upright  shaft,  or  in  wet 
tube  mills  closely  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  169  on  page  536. 

From  the  mills,  it  may  be  run  into  tanks,  where  it  is  sampled  and  its 
chemical  composition  exactly  determined,  and  from  there  pumped  into  the 
ends  of  rotary  kilns,  which,  as  stated  above,  are  usually  made  longer  than 
those  used  in  the  dry  process. 

Centrifugal  pumps  may  be  employed  for  conveying  the  wet  material,  or 
if  it  is  too  thick  for  these  to  handle,  plunger  pumps  may  be  resorted  to. 
A  more  recent  system  of  handling  is  by  compressed  air. 

After  calcination  the  treatment  is  similar  to  that  in  mills  where  dry  raw 
materials  are  used. 

Stationary  Kilns.  Before  the  introduction  of  rotary  or  revolving  kilns 
ail  cement  was  burned  in  stationary  kilns.  Stationary  kilns  are  of  two 
general  types:  (i)  intermittent  kilns,  which  are  completely  charged  and 
then  burned,  and  (2)  continuous  kilns,  where  the  fire  is  maintained  con- 
tinuously and  the  exhaust  heat  used  to  dry  and  heat  the  raw  materials 
before  burning  them. 

The  most  common  form  of  intermittent  kiln  is  the  Dome  or  BoUU 
Kiln,  This  consists  of  a  single  shaft  into  which  alternate  layers  of  moist 
bricks  of  cement  slurry  and. coke  are  placed  by  hand  and  burned.  After 
cooling,  the  clinker  is  drawn  out  by  hand  through  a  door  at  the  lx)ttom. 
picked  over  to  remove  under-burned  clinker,  —  which  is  of  a  yellowish 
shade  instead  of  black,  —  and  clinker  which  has  fused  to  fragments  of  the 
firebrick  lining. 

The  Johnson  Kiln  is  a  more  economical  form  of  intermittent  kiln.  The 
slurry  is  placed  in  chambers,  and  dried  !)y  the  e.xhaust  gases  from  the 
burning  of  the  previous  charge  l>eforc  being  placed  in  the  kilns. 

Of  the  (ontinuous  kilns,  the  Hoffman  Ring  Kiln  consists  of  sevenu 
chambers  or  furnaces  around  a  central  chimney.  As  the  material  in  one 
furnace  is  burned,  the  heat  passes  around  through 'the  other  furnaces  so  a> 
to  raise  tlie  iemj)erature  of  the  bricks  in  them  and  utilize  the  exhau>i 
heal. 

In  the  Srhofjrr  Kiln,  which  is  also  of  the  continuous  ty[)e,  the 
l)rick>  and  fuel  are  loaded  from  lime  to  lime  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft.  an<l  |>.i->  down,  increa>ing  in  lemj)eralure,  through  the  tlame, 
where  the  .iica  i->  contracted,  lo  be  cooled  below  and  drawn  out  at  the 
hottijni. 

The  Pi>!:^  i:  Kiln  \>  of  a  >c>mewhat  >imllar  tyj>e  of  construction,  c\cej>l 
tlial  hand  Lil...:-  i-  rc([uirc(l  in  pacing  the  dried  material  into  the  heatiniz 
I  !ianil)er. 
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Oomparison  of  Rotary  and  Stationary  Kilns.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Lewis* 
compares  the  three  classes  of  kilns  as  follows: 

Quantity  of  Fiiel 

Intermittent  kilns    15  to  30  bbls.  per  day 

Continuous  shaft  kilns  40  to  80  bbls.  per  day 

Rotary  kilns    120  to  250  bbls.  per  day 

Fuel  in  Terms  of  Clinker  Produced 

Intermittent  kilns  require    25  to  35%  of  fuel  (coke) 

Continuous  shaft  kilns  require    12  to  16%  of  fuel  (coal) 

Rotary  kilns  require   24  to  40%  of  fuel  (coal) 

The  chief  difference  in  cost  between  rotary  and  stationary  kilns  is  for 
labor.  In  a  rotary  plant  one  sees  the  machinery  running  with  only  an 
occasional  attendant,  as  no  handling  of  the  materials  is  required  from  the 
time  they  enter  the  mill  until  the  cement  is  packed  in  bags  or  barrels  for 
shipment.  In  the  stationary  kiln  plant,  even  if  brick  machines  are  used 
for  molding  the  slurry,  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  is  required,  as  the 
kilns  must  be  loaded  and  emptied  by  hand.  Mr.  Lewis  estimates  the 
labor  cost  with  continuous  kilns  to  range  from  three  to  five  times  the  cost 
with  rotaries. 

NATURAL  CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  Natural  cement  consists,  in  brief,  of 
bijming  a  natural  argillaceous  limestone  at  low  heat  and  grinding  it  to 
powder.  The  stone  used  in  England  is  very  soft,  in  fact  nearly  as  disin- 
tegrated as  marl. 

Raw  Material.  Many  of  the  limestones  used  for  Natural  cement  con- 
tain a  high  proportion  of  magnesia  and  an  excess  of  clay,  while  others  are 
nearly  free  from  magnesia.  It  must  be  calcined  at  a  temperature  much 
below  that  required  for  Portland  cement  or  it  will  fuse  to  a  slag  which 
after  grinding  has  no  hydraulic  properties.  Suitable  formations  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  noted  being  that  found  in 
the  region  of  eastern  New  York  where  Rosendale  cements  are  made. 
Sometimes  the  stone  is  taken  entirely  from  one  ledge,  while  in  other  cases 
mixtures  of  two  strata  are  employed.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  analysis 
of  the  rock,  as  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  required  chemical  composition 
of  the  product  (see  p.  47),  and  the  price  at  which  Natural  cement  is  sold 
does  not  warrant  great  refinement. 

Process  of  Manufacture  of  Natural  Cement.  There  is  less  variety  in 
the  methods  employed  for  producing  Natural  cement  than  for  Portland. 

^Engineering  Record j  Dec.  i~,  1898,  p.  47,  and  personal  correspondence. 
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In  A  U-pical  plant,  the  stones,  of  about  the  size  thai  would  be  n«p 
for  a  large  crusher,  are  bruughl  from  the  quarry  in  carts  or  aa 
dumped  directly  into  the  lop  of  the  kilns,  which  are  of  boiler  iron  I 
with  firebrick.  The>'  have  no  chimneys,  but  are  open  at  the  top  ji 
the  same  size  throughout.  Thick  layers  of  stone  are  alternated  with 
layers  of  pea  coal.    The  clinker  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  as  it  is  boi 

In  the  older  plants  the  burned  clinker  is  crushed  and  then  giDunl' 
twcen  mill  stones,  while  the  newer  mills  use  grinding  machinery-  simi 
th:it    in    Portland   cement  plants.     When  burnt,  Natural   cement  rod 
more  readily  powdered  than  Portland  cement  clinker. 

PUZZOLAN  CEMENT  HAHUFACTURE*' 

Puzzolan  cement  i?  mjili-  in  the  United  States  fmm  blast  furnace  ll 
mixed  with  slaked  lime.  In  Europe,  natural  puzzolanic  materials  k 
been  employed. 

The  process  of  manufacture  consists  essentially  of  cooling  the  i 
mixinj?  it  with  slaked  limo,  and  grinding  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Slag  for  PuuoLan  Cement.     For  making  pig  iron  a  blast  fumaa 
iliarged  with  a  mixture  of  iron  ores,  fluxes  (consisting  of  limeslooe,  «i 
calcitc  or  dolomite)  and  fuel,  in  the  proper  chemical  proportioiiii  to  |l^^ 
duce,  after  reduction  by  heat,  products  of  definite  chemical  composiun  " 
These  resulting  products  are  pig  iron  and  slag.     .\ny  one  unacquainted 
with  metallurgy  naturallv  thinks  of  blast  furnace  sla^  ;i-i  .1   mmpnund  <i 
iron.     This  is  incorrect,  as  iron  forms  only  a  very  small  impurity. 

.All  slags  are  not  suitable  for  Puzzolan  cement,  as  they  ordinarily  con- 
tain too  high  a  percentage  of  magnesia  and  are  often  too  high  in  alumina. 
The  specifications  for  slag  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel  Portland  ce- 
ment are  as  follows:! 

Slag  must  analyze  within  the  following  limits  : 

Ptrr». 

SiiicaplKS  alumina,  nol  over » 

Alumina ,_,  ,0  ,6 

M.iKni-sia.  uikIlt    t 

Slag  must  hn  made  in  .t  hi>t  turnacf  and  must  be  of  light  grav  color. 

Stag  must  liv  thomughly  disinlcgrated  by  the  action  of  a  largt  slri^am  of  ct^d  vitct 
directed  agiiiint  it  with  tonsidcrable  force.  This  conlaci  should  be  made  a&  near  the 
furnace  as  is  i^wsible." 

Mr.  E.  Candlot  saysj  "The  slag  must  l>e  basic;  according  to  Mr.  Tei- 

B^'JtH  „f  EriKinrcrs  I'.  .S.  A.,  1900,  on  Strri  PortianJ  cement. 

tRrpcirt  ill  Boitd  ol  E nginriTj,  U,  S.  A.,  1900.  on  Siifi  PurtUnJ  Ccmcn;. 
;Cim.-n.s  r,  Ch»u.  Hvd,..ul..,m>s  iM.  P    157- 
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majer,  when  the  ratio 


CaO 
SiO, 


falls  below  unity  the    slag  is  useless;  the 


ratio  of  alumina  to  silica  must  be  between  0.45  and  0.50.     According  to  Mr. 
Prost,  the  composition  of  slags  habitually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Puz- 
•  zolan  cements  must  be  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  2  SiOj,  AljO,, 
3  CaO." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Eckel*  gives  the  following  analyses  of  slag  and  slag  cement: 

Analyses  of  Slags  in  Actual  Use  and  Composition  of  Slag  Cements 


SLAG 


CONSTITUENT. 


-c-2 

•is 

C/3 


o 

u 


^  9 

CZ 

IS 


CEMENT 


12 


u 


SiOi 

AI2O3 

FeO 

CaO    

MgO 

CaS ^ 

CaS04 

S    

SO3 

I.x>ss  on  ignition , 
CaOl 

sioj 

Si02    I 


26.24 

5* -50 

32.20 

19-5 

22.45 

24.74 

16.62 

15-50 

17-5 

13-95 

0.49 

0.62 

3-30 

46.83 

46.10 

48.14 

54.0 

51.10 

0.88 

2.27 

1-35 

0.59 

0.32 

0-35 
7-50 

1.78 

1.46 

1.49 

0.93 

0.52 

0.48 

28.95 

11.40 

0.54 
50.29 

2.96 


1-37 
3-39^ 


Process  of  Manufacture  of  Puzzolan  Oement.  No  kilns  are  required 
except  for  burning  the  lime.  Molten  slag  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  furnace 
is  granulated  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stream  of  cold  water.  This 
renders  the  product  more  strongly  hydraulic,  and  most  of  the  sulphur  is 
removed  as  it  strikes  the  water.  As  sent  to  the  cement  plant,  it  usually 
contains  from  30%  to  40%  of  water,  and  the  first  operation  is  to  pass  it 
through  a  dryer.  The  dried  slag  may  or  may  not  have  a  preliminary 
grinding  before  adding  the  slaked  lime. 

The  lime  is  produced  by  burning  a  pure  limestone,  and  then  slaking  it 
with  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  percentage  of  caustic  soda  or 
other  similar  material,  to  make  the  resulting  cement  quicker  setting. 
After  drying,  the  slaked  lime  is  mixed  with  the  slag  and  ground  in  ball 
mills  and  tube  mills,  or  in  other  forms  of  fine  grinding  machinery;  and 
is  ready  for  packing  in  bags  or  barrels  for  shipment. 


^Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1901. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
REFERENCES   TO    CONCRETE   LITERATURE 

While  this  chapter  is  not  a  complete  hibliography  of  concrete  lileraiuRi  ] 
It  presenis  a  comprehensive  list  of  valuable  books  and  articles  relating  U  J 
the  subject. 

Under  General  References  the  names  of  authors  arc  arranged  alpha-  ' 
betically.  The  various  subject  headings  under  Subject  References  arc 
also  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  references  are  printed  in  order  nl 
dates,  the  latest  first.  Articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject  mai- 
ler instead  of  giving  their  titles  verbatim.  In  the  case  of  similar  article, 
printed  in  two  or  more  periodicals,  preference  is  generally  given  to  the  one 
bearing  the  earlier  date.    For  references  to  this  treatise  see  the  Index. 


ABBRETIATI0H8 

The  following  abbreviations  (most  of  which  correspond  to  those  adopted 
by  the  Engineering  Index)  are  employed: 

Arrii.  Rec.  —  Arch i tectum  1  Record.     N'ew  York. 

Can.  Eng.  —  Canadian  Engineer.     Montreal,  Can. 

Comptes  Rendus.  —  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences.    Paris, 

Deutsche  Bau.  —  Deutsche  fiauzeitung.     Berlin. 

Eng.  Mag.  —  Engineering  Magazine.     New  York  &  London. 

Eng.  News.  —  Engineering  News.     New  York. 

Eng.  Rec.  —  Engineering  Record.     New  York. 

Gen.  Civ.  —  G^nie  Civil.     Paris. 

Ins.  Eng.  —  Insurance  Engineering.     Boston. 

Int.  Eng.  Cong.  —  International  Engineering  Congress,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  —  Journal  American  Chemical  Society.     Easton, 
Pa. 

JouT.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.  —  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  So- 
cieties, Philadelphia. 

Jour.  Fr.  Inst.  —  Journal  Franklin  Institute.     Philadelphia. 

Jour.    \V.  Soc.   £Kg.(.  ^Journal  of  the  Western  Society  of  EDginee^^, 
Chicago. 

Munic.  Ettgiij^.  —  Municipal  Engineering.    Indianapolis. 

Oesl.  Montu»lir.  j.  d.  Ocff.  Baiiiiicnsl.  —  Ocjterreichische  Monatsschrid 
fur  diTi  OelTeiitlichcn  Baudienst.     Vienna. 

.  .S'oi-.  Civ.  Engs.  --  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  CiNil 


ICii 


New  \"<,rk. 


Pro.  .iiii.  So(.  Test.  Mat.  —  Proceedings  of  .American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.     Philadelphia. 
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Pro.  Assn.  Ry.  Siipts.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of 
Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings.     New  York. 

Pro.  Engs.  Club  of  Phiia.  —  Proceedings  Engineers*  Club.     Philadelphia. 

Pro.  Engs.  Soc.  oj  W.  Penn.  —  Proceedings  of  Engineers'  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.     Pittsburgh. 

Pro.  Inst.  Civ.  Engs.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
London. 

Ry.  c^  Eng.  Rev.  —  Railway  &  Engineering  Review.     Chicago. 

R.  R.  Gaz.  —  Railroad  Gazette.     New  York. 

Rept.  Chief  of  Engs.,  U.  S.  A.  —  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Rept,  Eng.  Dept.  —  Report  of  Engineering  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rept.  Met.  W.  or  S.  Board.  —  Report  of  Metropolitan  Water  &  Sewerage 
Board,  Massachusetts. 

Revue  Gen.  des  Chemins  de  Per.  —  Revue  G^n^rale  des  Chemins  de  Fer. 
Paris. 

Rero.  Tech.  —  Revue  Technique.  —  Paris. 

Schw.  Bauz.  —  Schweizerische  Bauzeitung.     Zurich. 

Tech.  —  Technograph.     University  of  Illinois.     Champaign,  111. 

Tech.  Qr.  —  Technology  Quarterly.     Boston. 

Trans.  A  m.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs.  —  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.     New  York. 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engs.  —  Transactions  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.     New  York. 


GENERAL   REFERENCES 

♦An  asterisk  precedes  the  references  which  are  especially  noteworthy. 


Alexandre,  Paul.  Etude  sur  la  r^stance  des 
moriiers  de  ciment.  Annales  des  Fonts  et 
Chauss^es,  1888,  I,  p.37S- 

♦ Rccherches  exp^rimentales  stir  les  mor- 

tiers  hydrauliques.  Annales  des  Fonts  et 
Chauss^,  i&Qo,  II.  p-  377. 

Baker,  Ira  O.  A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construc- 
tion.   John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1899. 

*Bcrger,  C.  et  V.  QuiUerme.  La  construction  en 
ciment  arm^.  Applications  gin€ralc&  th^ries 
et  septimes  divers.     Dunod,  Paris,  igoa. 

Bohel.  C.  Les  constructions  en  fer  ct  dment. 
Berger-Levrault.  Paris,  1896. 

Bonnami,  H.  Fabrication  et  contrdlc  des  chaux 
hydrauliques  et  des  ciments:  theorie  ct 
pratique.  Gauthier-Villars  et  Fils,  Paris, 
1888. 

Brown,  Charlee  C.  Directory  of  American  Cement 
Industries  and  Hand-Book  for  Cement  Users. 
Municipal  Engineering  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Bud.  A.  W.  and  C.  S.  Hill.  Reinforced  Concrete. 
Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 
1904. 

♦Burr,  WilUam  H.  The  Elasticity  and  Resist- 
ance of  the  Materials  of  Engineering.  John 
Wiley  81  Sons,  New  York,  IQ03. 

♦Butler,  David  B.  Portland  Cement,  Its  Manu- 
facture,  Testing,  and   Use.    Spon,    London, 

Cain,  WiUlam.  Theory  of  Steel -Concrete  Arches 
and  of  Vaulted  Structures.  Van  Nostrand's 
Science  Series,  New  York,  igoa. 


♦Candlot,    E.     Ciments    et    chaux    hydrauliques: 

fabrication  —  propriet^s  —  emploi.     Baudry 

et  Cie,  Paris,  1898. 
Castanheira  das  Nevee.     Estudos  sobre  resistenda 

de  materiaes.     Lisbon.  1892. 
♦Cement  Industry,  The.     The  Engineering  Record, 

New  York,  1900. 
♦Chrlstophe,  P.     B^ton  arm^  et  scs  applications. 

Ch.  B^ranger,  Paris,  1902. 
Coignet,  E.  eC  de  Tedeaco.     l)u  calcul  des  ou\Tages 

en  ciment  avec  ossaturc  mt^tallique.     Sociit^ 

des  Ingenieurs  Civil.s,  1894. 
♦Commiseion  des  m&hodes  d'essai  des  materiaux 

de  construction.     \'ol.  I  et  IV.     Paris,   1893 

and  1895.  ^ 

♦Congree  International  des  metliodes  d'essai  des 

materiaux  de  construction.     Vu  .  II,  2d  Part. 

Dunod,  Paris,  1901. 
♦Considere,  A.     R^stance  a  la  compression  du 

b^ton  arm^  et  du  bdton  frett^.    Dunod,  Paris, 

G^nie  Ciril,  1902. 
— Experimental    Researches  on    Reinforced 

Concrete,  translated  and   arranged   by  Leon 

S.  Moi.sseiflF.     McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  New 

York,  1903. 
CumminsB,    Uriah.    American   Cements.     Rogers 

&  Manson,  Boston,  1898. 
Daubresae.  P.     De  Temploi  des  ciments  Portland 

dans  les  constructions  ciriles  et  industrielles. 

Bruxelles,  1897. 
♦Durand-Claye,  Derome  eC  R.  Feret.     Chimie  ap- 

fliqu^  k  Tart  de  I'lng^nieur.     Baudry  et  Cie. 
aris,  1897. 


fnvUniK    Bnck  Pirn.  Hjdrauli     Conrn 

Hartkn  jwi  Djn  •-■.-.--- 

N«w  York     S8B 
Umn  on  Vf  on  AgglomM  or  Co  jtne 

BAoaiad  (he  MaUiiali^  Which  ili>  Made. 

FhikHfaiul  Papen.  V.  S.  A..  No.  ig.  Wuh- 

tnatoa.  D.  C,  iS;t. 
■CWliS*,  L.    How  to  ttK  PBrtknl  Cement  (Du 

KMlK  CrmanHuch).    TnuuLilcd  ht  Spen- 

at  B.  NCTibttTjT.    Cnoenl  Ukl  Engineering 

Kvn,  Chkaiio,  iSog. 
Onu,  John.    Pnnbiicl  Cement:  Il>  Kiturr, Thii, 

«nd    Ui».    lasitulkin   ni   Civil    Knginecn. 

Vnk.  XXV.  p.  6^  XXXII.  p.  ]«>,  gniTLXII, 

'■■     (Sn-  Bergt   ' 


cS',"  London"' 1 
■Mb.  Lgufi  Cull—-    Cemeol  u 

Craw  Publuliiog  Co..  10D5, 
IclHKb,    C     Die    Modcme    A 

W^tung  der  Ktcclei  Mtteriai 
itMldlmt,  pTttmriLk  P.     H^i 
■       "     *  [,  «iii  Use 


Chulo  Gn&ii 


,-  ,.    uninete;     lo  Nann  mt 
iby,  LackHaad  utd   Sw.  LsBdea. 


ISer  Kl 


■.■K« 


D.  Vnn  N'Mtnnd  Ca. 


John  WUey  &  Shu.  New  Voik,  140.1. 

iiHulmcliani    CR^ciment    jitmf .  '  Le    G^le 
Civil.    Baudry  et  Tie  ,  iSoo- 
.«  dwlaner.  tl.     rncM^  d'cmi  d«  milfriuui 


•Tar1«.  Fn««lcl:  W.  ud  Them ShMt*  i. 

A  Troitiv  un  Cmmle.  Pkain  end  Bnnlmi*! 
JuhB  Wilrr  &  Sons.  New  y<dL.  ivo!. 

TedeKo,  H,  d*.  Tnil^  tMoiquc  d  nmnoe  ih  h 
rddttMue  dei  mBt^riftUE  eppJiqu/e  au  liA«  er 
■u  dment  armf .    Cb.  Striimt.  PviK  igst- 

TbeoiiiKHi,  Sufoid  e.    (See  TijWc.) 

Vtcal.  L,  J.  A  ixiuiicsl  ind  Scieslifii  TmatBi<« 
Cakareiiu  Monan  and  Cnoeotv  Aitiixitl 
and  Nilunil.  Tiuulaled  <rao  Ihe  Fundi  bf 
Capt.    ].  T.  Smilh.    John  Wesle,   lonim. 
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AdheaiOD  of  Steel 


ews,  June  '"^'■/■X 


>'.  K.    TeMs  of  rods  imbedded  in  ' 
>.  .\m.  Soc.  Tc«  Mai..  iQDi. 
H.  A.     Adhesve  rcsitunce  of  <l« 
irrete.     Teslt  of    Melals.    L'.   S.   .' 


.  Eog.  Sues.,  Scpt-p 


T" 


Zi^,!Zi 
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Max. 

Max. 

Crown 

T 

rise 

thickness 

Location. 

ft. 

ft. 

Reinforcement. 

Authority 

Piano,  III., 

75 

38  i 

3 

r  and  V  cor- 
rugated bars 

Eng.  Rec,  Jan.,   1904, 
p.  18 

3rd  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

no 

1425 

2.1 

Mclan.  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 
Melan.  4  angles,  lat- 

Edwin Thacher,  1904 

Newark,  N.  J., 

13a 

X6.2 

3 

Edwin  Thacher,  1904 

ticed 

Kankakee,  III., 

73 

8.4 

1-33 

Thacher.  rods  near 
top  and  bottom 

EdMin  Thacher,  1904 

Mishawaka.  Ind., 

no 

M 

2 

Melan.  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 

Edwin  Ihacher,  1903 

Prospect  .\ve.,  X.  V, 

85 

8i 

2.25 

Corrugated  l>ars 

Eng.  NnvSy  Dec.,  1903, 
p.  588 

Riverside,  Cal., 

87 

369 

3-5 

None 

Eng.  News,  Oct.,  1903. 

Leominster,  Mass., 

45 

6.25 

I.I 

Round  rods 
anchorcu 

P-  3';3 
J.  R.  Worcester.  1903 

Des  \foines  River, 

100 

28 

1.67 

Melan 

Cement.  July,  1902, 

Zanesville,  Ohio, 

122 

"•5 

2-5 

rxs'b.irs 

p.  200 
Eng.  News,  March, 
1902.  p.  261 

Concord,  Mass., 

66 

7 

I.I 

None 

X  J.  R.  Worcester,  1901 
Edwin  Thacher,  1901 

Lansing,  Mich., 

120 

23 

2 

Melan.  4  angles,  lat- 

ticed 

South  Bend,  Ind., 

100 

II 

2.5 

Melan.  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 
Hennebique 

Exlwin  Thacher 

Chatellerault.  France. 

164 

15-7 

J.7 

Revue  Gen.  desChemins 

de  Per,  Dec.,  1901 

Kirchheim,  Germany, 

124-6 

18 

2.6 

None 

Eng.  News,  Oct.,  1899, 
p.  246 

Germany, 

132 

14.7 

0.82 

Monier 

Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1899, 

Switzerland, 

128 

II 

0.56 

Monier 

p.  179 
Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1899, 
p.  179 

Southern  Ry.,  Austria, 

32.S 

33 

05 

Monier 

Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1899, 
p.  179 

Topcka,  Kan.. 

125 

12 

1.8 

Mclan  beams 

Eng.  Rec,  April  16,  1898 

Inzigkofen,  Germany, 

140 

14-5 

23 

33  000  lb.  cast  iron 

Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1896, 
p.  178 

Munderkingen.Gerroany, 

,  164 

16.4 

3-3 

None 

Inst   Civ.  Engs.,  V.  119, 
p.  224 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

70 

10 

1-25 

Melan  beams 

Eng.  News,  Oct.,  1895, 

Maryborough.  Queensl'd 

50 

4 

125 

Steel  rails 

p.  214 
Engng.,   London,   May 
10,  1895,  p.  395 

Neuhiusel,  Hungary, 

55.78 

3-7 

0.82 

Skeleton  girders 

Inst.  Qv.  Engs., v.,  114, 
p.  40a 

Philadelphb,  Penn., 

25-39 

6.5 

3 

I  J"  mesh.  J'  wire 
netting 

£«?.  News,  Sept.,  1893, 
p.  189 

Bnildings 


^Stadium.     Athletic  field  of   Harvard  University. 

L.  J.  Johason,  Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  June, 

1904,  p.  293. 
*Store  building,   Chicago,  111.     Eng.  Rec,  June, 

1904,  p   713-  ^     , 

Chimney    reinforced    with    T-bars,    Zeigler,    III. 

Eng.  Rec,  May,  1904,  p.  661. 
♦Kelly  &  Jones  Company's  factory  building.     Eng. 

Rec,  Feb.,  1904,  pp.  153  and  195^ 
Lighthouse    at    Nicolaieff,    Kus«iia.     Eng.    Rec, 

Jan.,  1904,  p.  100. 
♦Factory  building,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.     Eng. 

Rec.  Jan  .  1904,  p.  67. 
College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Eng.  Rec, 

Nov..  1903,  p.  666. 
♦The  Filtration  works  of  the  East  Jersey  Water 

Supply  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  J.     G.  W. 

Fuller,  Trans.  .\m.  Sf>c  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  L,  p, 

394- 
♦Ingalls  Building.  Cincinnati,  O.     Eng.  Rec,  May, 

XO03,  p.  540. 


♦Chimnev  of  Pacific  Electric  Rv..  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.     J.     D.    Schuyler,     Cement.     March, 

1903.  P-  30. 
Chimney  of  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Cement,  March.  1903, 

p.  37- 

Dome  on  Yale  University  Building.  New  Haven, 
Conn.     Cement,  March.  1903.  p.  15. 

Strasburg  Music  Hall,  Stra.sburg.  Beton  & 
Eiscn,  III  Heft.  1903,  p.  149. 

Salvation  Army  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ce- 
ment and  Eng.  New^s,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  10. 

Cold  Storage  Plant.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. Cement  and  Eng.  News,  Jan.,  1903, 
p.  I. 

Amand  Apartment  House,  Paris.  Jean  Shopfcr, 
.\rch.  Rec.  .\ug..  1902. 

Hecia  Portland  Cement  &  Coal  Co.,  Michigan. 
Eng.  News,  June,  1002.  p.  440. 

College  Fraternity  Building.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Cement,  Jan.,  1902,  p.  334. 


♦An  asterisk  precedes  the  references  which  arc  especially  noteworthy. 
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RohHt   A- 


A   TREATISE  O.V  CONCRETE 


Wick    Lahmtni 

Aun.  Etig,  Sues..  Apiil,  igei, 
'    Jui.     Long    11 


NrfKT,   Jour. 
G.  L.  Sul- 


Much.  igoi.  p.  J7' 
MoliKval  (U^  cit  Madijui.  Spun. 
cLUIe.  CoiLcrrIe»  ift^j.  p.  ;- 
Inmn's  Cburch.  Bioafcl>-a,  N.  V.    Cemfol, 

s-  uiuiiifutuiiaij  Co'i,  BuikUnss  and  Chiui- 
nnn-    Ceinnt.  Scpl.,  igoD,  p.  161,  uid  May, 

Oflifr  HuluW,  WuhlDrm.  D.  C.     A.  L.  Rum. 

CVmriU.  Sepl..  ^?^  P-  '5)- 
Lilirar)'  Building  ai  Univmtiy  of  ViiciaU.     Ross 

".  Tucicr,  Cfincnt,  Much,  lyn,  p.  rt. 


Fitiarj    Duildinii,    r»inlirKl«r,    5Ub. 

Pacific  Caul  bvnt  Oj'i  PUoI.  Hiyout.  ?Cil 
En«.  Rsc.  July.  i»g8.  p.  iSS.  ~  _ 

Moseun  Buik«Ba  el  Ldmd  Slaafofd.  tt,  Mt^ 
v«aiy.  d^.     Ch,  -      -     ■  ?     -  -  ■■ 


Rnnrd  Bi 

Bumin  CcmcDI  Wa 
ruiHlu,  1.  d.  0« 

ConCTrlC     StTUCIUTS 


ore,  v..     Eno.  Rcc-  , 
N.  V.    Eng.  Rcc..  Aj 


.»«» 


Smi  6»i«e  Calli.     Edk   Rc 

•Sptor  FalU.  Huilwn  fthw 

Rrc  .  June.  lyjj.  II.  M 

:Mu<kR  F>n>.  PnxlKa  I 


.  ApA.  .0«.  p. 
1.  Mouricff.  Eni 

r   WaJ(«  Scoll  Mi-rl 


niE.  Rrc,  I>K.,  laeo.  p.  rt*L 

«.  l™,  R«,^r.K 

Eos.  Nswv  Stt*.  >>A 


i 


Enjp.  Vol.  II.  p 


».  ]«  1 


ighl,  EnB.  Nc»fcjim 


.July,  itai.e  »1 

iih.     Edk.  Kn...  MvdL  li-r. 

Km- R«,.  Tuft,  .fcA|.  "V 
Id.     Rng.    Rh,    Nw,    law. 

Varti.  J.  R.  Cm*.  TnM.  Ao. 
Vd.  ril,  ,..  M7. 


Tnu  of  MrtaK  1^ 


Elisticity  of  Concrete  «nd  Mortar 

>.       TtiKlHC.  Edoln.     EUcci  • 


E^<liotyoiCn 

.dl,  John  3.    Study  M  SimtHI 
Inl.  Eng.  Cong..  Kl.  Louii.  190. 

•iiain  Curies.     Inl.  Eng.  Con« 

It.'^K.     Eiperimtni 
crelc.     Jmir.  .Aaa.  I 

lOr^^J.  L.    .Thefjli 

a  TcMs  nt  Ebuticiiy. 


y  of  Con- 


!.  SocJ..  June,   J 


i^ii 


,  Juhn* 


l^b^ticiiydv 


Sand  Cofflpnna 
..  July,  and  No. 


f«by,W.H.      Rclali 


1   iilaUTuls    oi 
IK.    Tr.ir 


Civ.'Engli'.,  Vol'.TxXXVIll'^i 
Kh.  C.     EiprrimcntH  on  ihc  Kb.ii 

crcle.     four.  W.  S«.  Eog...  Jan.. 
ink.  e.    Fonnuli  foe  Vanaiitin  wil 

Modulii.-  of  ElaMicily.    IVa.  Iiui 

Vol.  CXX.  p.  jjj, 
Uht.  Dtnjainhi.    ^ftrcl  of  Saud  on  t! 

Pro.  ln«.  Civ.  Eng..  \  ol.  CXV.  | 


Expansion  uid  Contraction 
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*  Railway  fwperintcfidcntt.  Provisioiu  for  Expan- 
sion and  Contraction.  Pro.  Assn.  Ry.  Supts., 
iQOO,  p.  i66. 

Adams.  A.  L.  Contraction  Cracks  in  Reservoir 
Lining.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs.,  Vol. 
XXXVI,  p.  30. 


Gary.  Max.  Tests  showing  Shrinkage  in  Air  and 
£xpan.<aon  under  Water.  Trans.  Am.  Soc. 
Civ.  Engs.,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  17. 

A.  S.  C.  E.  CommittM.  Expansion  and  Contrac- 
tion Experiments.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ. 
Engs.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  7aa,  and  Vol.  XVII,  p.  314 


Fire  Resistance  of  Concrete  and  Mortar 


«Watcflown  ArMoal.  Tests  of  Cement  set  at  Differ- 
ent Temperatures.  Tests  of  Metab,  U.  S.  A., 
1Q02,  p.  383. 

^Norton.  Chas.  L.  Tests  of  Fire  Resistance  of 
Concrete.  Tech.  Or.,  June,  1900;  Dec.,  1902; 
June,  1904.  Ins.  Eng.,  Dec.  iqoi,  p.  483; 
Feb.,  1902,  p.  7a;  March,  1902,  pp.  118  and 
an. 

^Norton,  Chas.  L..  and  Gray,  Jas.  P.  Report  on  the 
Baltimore    Fire.     Eng.    News,    June,    1904, 

8.  5^8. 
,  John  S.     Report  on  the  Baltimore  Fire. 
Eng.  News,  March,  1904.  p.  276. 
Johnson.  J.  B.     Miscellaneous  Tests.     Materials 

of  Construction,  1903.  p.  625. 
N«wb«rry,  S.  B.     Theory  of  Protection.     Cement, 
May,  190a,  p.  95. 


Padfic  Coast  Borax  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.    Cement, 

May.  190a,  p.  8S' 
Norton.  Charles  L.    Tests  to  find  Temperature  of 

Steel  during  a  Fire.     Ins.  Eng.,  Fet).,  1902. 
Test  Building  at  Mineola,  L.  I.    Cement,  Jan., 

190a,  p.  358. 
Moore,  Francb  C.     Extracts  from  Publications  of 

the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.    Can. 

Eng.,  Aug.,  1808. 
Tests  of  Fireproof  Floors.     Eng.  Xcws.  Sept.,  1896, 

p.  183;  Nov..   1896.  pp.  296  and  314;  Jan., 

1897,  pp.  6  and  15;  Dec.  1897,  p.  367;  Nov., 

1901.  p.  378;  May.  1902  p.  441. 
HimnMelwright.  A.  L.  A.     Fireproof  Construction 

and  Recent  Tests.     New  Vork.     Eng.  Mag., 

Dec,  1896,  p.  460. 


Forms 


Steel  Centers.     Eng.  News,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  350. 
^Courtrlght,  P.  A.     Center  for  54-ft.  Span  Arch. 

Eng.  News,  May,  1904,  p.  456. 
Clarfc.   H.  0.     Catch-basin   Forms.     Eng.   News, 

May,  1904,  p.  473. 
♦Centers  for  5  ft.  Egg  SewtT,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eng.  News,  Feb..  1904,  p.  163. 
A  Tic  for  Concrete  Forms.     C,  \f.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 

Eng.  News,  Jan..  1904,  p.  96. 
♦Tunnel  Forms,  Central  Mass.  R.  R.    Eng.  Rec, 

Jan.,  1904.  p-  5- 
♦Forms  for  Core  Walls.     Cedar  Grove  Reservoir. 

Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  1903.  p.  680. 
Taylor.  C.  Q.     Methods  of  Building  a  Cellar  Wall. 

Car.   &  Bldg.,  .\ug.    1903,  p.  313. 
♦Arch  Center  in  New  York  Subway.     Eng.  News, 

June,  1903,  p.  514. 
♦KJcinhans,  Frank  B.    Centering   Arch    Bridge, 


C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.    Eng.  News,  March,  1903, 

p.  267. 
Skew ,  Back    Forms.    Long   Island   R.   R.    Eng. 

News.  Dec,  1902.  p.  519. 
♦.Arch  Centering.     Ziincsnllc,   O.,  Bridge.    Eng. 

New.s,  March.  1902,  p.  264. 
Template    for    Sewer    Invert,    N*ew   Vork    Rapid 

Transit  Railway.     Eng.  News,  March,  1902, 

p.  200. 
Wall  Forms  in  Nas.sau  County  Jail.     Photograph. 

Cement,  March,  190 1,  p.  37. 
Abbot,  F.  V.    Details  of  Forms  in  Improvement  of 

Mississippi  River.    Cement.  Jan.,  ipot,  p.  220. 
♦Hasan,  Allen.     Groined  .Arch  at  Albany  Fihration 

Plant.     Trans.    .Am.   Soc    Civ.    Engs.,    Vol. 

XLIII,  p.  270. 
A  Collapsible  Center  for  Sewer  Arches.  Eng.  News, 

Jan.,  1899,  p.  22. 


Foundations 


Anderson,    W.    P.    Concrete    Piles.    Eng.    Rec, 

Oct.,  1904,  P-  494- 
Holmes,  J.  Albert.     Reinforced  Concrete  Piles  with 
enlarged  Footings.     Eng.  News,  June,  1904, 

P-  567. 
Concrete  Piles.     Eng.  Rec,  May,  1904,  p.  596. 
Concrete  Piles.     Cement,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  331. 
Kimball,  Oeo.  A.     Foundations  for  the  Elevated 

Structure  of   the    Boston   Elevated   Railway. 

Jour.  .Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  June,  1903,  p.  351. 
♦Francis,  Oeo  B.    Foundations.   Jour.  .Assn.  Eng. 

Socs.,  June.  1903.  P-  33(>- 
♦Worcester,  Joseph  R.     Boston  Foundations  (with 

discussion).    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,   June, 

1903.  p.  285. 
Making   Concrete   Piles   in   Place.    Eng.   News, 

March.  1903,  p.  275. 
Concrete-steel    Piles.    Cement,  March,   1903,  p. 

16. 


A  Concrete-steel  Pile  Foundation  in  Germany. 
Eng.  New^s.  Feb..  190  ^.  p.  173. 

Concrete  Pile  Foundations  at  .Aurora,  111.  Eng. 
News,  Dec.  1902.  p.  495. 

Mensch,  L.  Reinforced  Piles  and  Sheet  Piling. 
Jour.  A.ssn.  Eng.  Socs..  Sept..  1902.  p.  108. 

Concrete-steel  Column  Footing  with  Corrxigated 
Bars.     Eng.  News,  April.  1902,  p.  273. 

Franklin  Building  Foundation.s,  New  York.  Eng. 
Rec,  May.  1898.  p.  566. 

♦Brsuchaud.  J.  The  Underpinning  of  Hea\'y  Build- 
ings. Trans.  Am.  Soc  Civ.  Engs.,  Vol. 
XXXVII.  p.  31. 

Hunt.  Randall.  The  Design  of  Foundations  for 
Tall  Buildings.  Jour.  .Assn.  Erg.  Socs.,  July, 
1896.  p.  I. 

♦Murphy,  Martin.  ^  Bridge  Sul)structurc  and  Foun- 
dations in  Nova  Scotia.  Trans.  Am.  Soc 
Civ.  Engs.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  620. 


Marine  Oonstmction 


Failure  and  Reconstruction  of  a  Sea  Wall.    Clar- 
ence  T.    Fernald,    Jour.    Assn.    Eng.    Socs. 
June.  1903,  p   343- 

Henneliique  System  applied  to  Hydraulic  Works. 
A.  von  Horn.  Oest.  Wochenschr.f.  d.  Oeflf. 
Baudienst,  June  27,  1903. 


♦Breakwater  Construction,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Emile 
Low,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs.,  Vol.  LU. 

P-  73. 
♦Concrete    Breakwaters    at  various   places.     Re- 
port Chief    of    Engs.,    U.   S.   A.,    1900    an 
1901. 


♦An  asterisk  precedes  Ihc  references  which  arc  especially  noteworthy. 
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.rum  Sbip  Cm\,  ^ijnum.     ia» 

line.  Ken,  Nov.,  iSgo,  p.  joa. 

kKk  lf»ll,  CUsluB  AwTBlooklyn.  > 


tVu,  Init.  (It.  Koii*  ,  Vul.  CXSIIL  f  H 


MoBolitbK'Dwk  TaaKbiiaiu,   Ntwruik,  Ene 
EiU-  Ntn,  Ajnl.  180S1  p.  'i'- 


Kni..  Vol.  LXKXVll.  .    . 

Inu.  Civ.  Em*..  Vol.  LX\X\U. ».  >... 


K\1l,  p.  J4. 


Permeabilitr  and  Poiodty 

ad  lime  mil  Sind-       Lui'     Pmnnibilily  id 

HuH>.     aC     \'Jid. 

Trin..  Am.  5        ■■ 


.Mr,    Aan,  ito  Tt»T_  Nk 


I 


PntuSow  Tmioc  Mulij 

Usy,  >«e).  i>.  M. 
MclMfT*  *  Tim     PmnciUUt)'  bbJr  Hiiih  Pns- 
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APPENDIX  I 

METHOD  SUOOESTED  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  LIMESTONES, 
RAW  MIXTURES,  AND  PORTLAND  OEBOSNTS  BT  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  UNIFORMITY  IN  TEOHNIOAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  OHEMIOAL  SOOIETT,  WITH  THE  ADVIOE  OF 
W.  F.  HILLEBRAND. 

Solution:  One-half  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  is  to  be 
weighed  out  and,  if  a  limestone  or  unbumed  mixture,  strongly  ignited  in 
a  covered  platinum  crucible  over  a  strong  blast  for  15  minutes,  or  longer 
if  the  blast  is  not  powerful  enough  to  effect  complete  conversion  to  a  cement 
in  this  time.  It  is  then  transferred  to  an  evaporating  dish,  preferably  of 
platinum  for  the  sake  of  celerity  in  evaporation,  moistened  with  enough 
water  to  prevent  lumping,  and  5  to  10  c.  c.  of  strong  HCl  added  and  digested, 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  and  agitation,  until  solution  is  completed. 
Solution  may  be  aided  by  light  pressure  with  the  flattened  end  of  a  glass 
rod.*  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  as  far  as  this  may  be 
possible  on  the  steam  bath. 

Silica:  The  residue,  without  further  heating,  is  treated  at  first  with  5  to 
10  c.  c.  of  strong  HCl  which  is  then  diluted  to  half  strength  or  less,  or  upon 
the  residue  may  be  poured  at  once  a  larger  volume  of  acid  of  half  strength. 
The  dish  is  then  covered  and  digestion  allowed  to  go  on  for  10  minutes 
on  the  bath,  after  which  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  separated  silica 
washed  thoroughly  with  water.  The  filtrate  is  again  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue,  without  further  heating,  taken  up  with  acid  and  water 
and  the  small  amount  of  silica  it  contains  separated  on  another  filter 
paper.  The  papers  containing  the  residue  are  transferred  wet  to  a 
weighed  platinum  crucible,  dried,  ignited,  first  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
until  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  completely  consumed,  and  finally  over 
the  blast  for  i  minute  and  checked  by  a  further  blasting  for  10  minutes 
or  to  constant  weight.  The  silica,  if  great  accuracy  is  desired,  is  treated 
in  the  crucible  with  about  10  c.  c.  of  HFl  and  four  drops  of  H2SO4  and 
evaporated  over  a  low  flame  to  complete  dryness.  The  small  residue  is 
finally  blasted,  for  a  minute  or  two,  cooled  and  weighed.    The  difference 

*If  anything  renuins  undecomposed  it  should  be  separated,  fused  with  a  little  NajCOa,  dissolved 
and  added  to  the  original  solution.  Of  course  a  small  amount  of  separated  non-gelatinous  silica 
it  not  to  be  mistaken  for  undecomposed  matter. 
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belween  this  weight  and  the  weight  previously  obuincd  gi^e^  ihe  amount 

AljOj  and  FcjOj:  The  filtrate,  alwui  250  c.c,  from  the  K-cond  crajw- 
ration  for  SiO„  is  made  alkaline  with  NH.OH  after  adding  HCl,  if  ncni 
be,  to  injure  a  total  of  10  to  i^  c.c.  strong  acid,  and  boiled  tu  expel  cxct^ 
of  NH„  or  until  there  is  but  a  faint  odor  of  it,  and  the  precipitated  iron  an) 
aluminum  hydrates,  after  settling,  are  witshed  once  by  decnntation  &nd 
slightly  on  the  filler.  Setting  aside  the  filtrate,  the  precipitate  i^  dk^ilveil 
in  hot  dilute  HCl,  (he  solution  passing  into  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipi- 
tation was  made.  The  aluminum  and  iron  are  then  re- precipitated  by 
NH(OH  boiled,  and  the  second  precipitate  collected  and  woshe<J  oti  ihc 
same  filler  used  in  the  first  instance.  The  filler  |)aper.  with  ihc  predpitart. 
is  then  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  the  paper  burned  off  aix! 
the  precipitale  ignited  and  finally  blasted  5  minutes,  with  care  lu  pre>'fni 
reduction,  cooled  and  weighed  as  Al,Oj  -f  Fe,0,.t 

FcjO^;  The  combined  iron  and  aluminum  oxides  are  fused  in  a  pbtinum 
crucible  at  a  very  low  tempcralure  with  about  3  to  4  grams  of  KHS(),,  or, 
Iwttcr.  NaHSOj,  the  melt  taken  up  with  so  much  dilute  HjSO,  that  there 
shall  be  no  less  than  5  grams  absolute  acid  and  enough  water  to  efifti 
solution  on  heating.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  eventuallr 
healed  till  acid  fumes  come  off  copiously.  After  cooling  and  redissolrin^ 
in  water  the  small  amount  of  silica  is  filtered  out,  weighed,  and  corrcileil 
by  HFl  and  H,SO,.t  The  filtrate  is  redilced  by  zinc,  or  preferably  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  boiling  out  the  excess  of  the  latter  afterwards  while 
passing  CO,  through  the  flask,  and  titrated  with  permanganate.}  The 
strength  of  the  permanganate  solution  should  not  be  greater  ihan  .0040  gr. 
FcjO,  per  c.c. 

CaO:  To  the  combined  filtrate  from  the  Al,Oj  +  FejO,  precipitate  a  few 
drops  of  NH,OH  are  added,  and  the  solution  brought  to  boiling.  To  the 
boihng  solution  30  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  is 
added,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitated  CaCjO,  assumes 
a  well-defined  granular  form.     It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  lo  minutes, 


Ibc  double  e»apor«ion  neve 

k  in  the   planl  libontor 

this  corrcttloo  may,  prrhips,  be  negletttd, 

tThii  precipiule  connin 

rrh[>  (orrrction  of  AljO 

miin  bilici  hat  been  omille 

Hon.     After  two  rvipor.tion 

TiO„  Pfl„  Mn,0,. 
Fe:«,  lor  silici  ibonld 
.  unlri,  th.t  .ilicj  «*s  0 
sindfiltrationii  toimg 

ot  be  made  when  the  HFl  correcik.  at  the 
blained  bv  onlv  one  evaporatko  and  Oat- 
of  SiO:  are  still  to  be  found  >'ilb  the  AliO^ 

(In  Ibis  w.y  onry  »  the 

nflgence  of  liunium  lo 

be  avoided  and  a  cormt  reiuh  obiaiDcd  ta 
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or  until  the  precipitate*  has  settled,  and  then  filtered  and  washed.  The 
precipitate  and  filter  are  placed  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  paper 
burned  ofif  over  a  small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  It  is  then  ignited, 
redissolved  in  HCl,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  loo  c.c.  with  water. 
Ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  liquid  is  boiled.  If  a  small 
amount  of  AI3O3  separates,  this  is  filtered  out,  weighed,  and  the  amount 
added  to  that  found  in  the  first  determination,  when  greater  accuracy  is 
desired.  The  lime  is  then  re-precipitated  by  ammonium  oxalate,  allowed 
to  stand  until  settled,  filtered,  and  washed,*  weighed  as  oxide  by  ignition 
and  blasting  in  a  covered  crucible  to  constant  weight,  or  determined  with, 
dilute  standard  permanganate.f 

M gO :  The  combined  filtrates  from  the  calcium  precipitates  are  acidified 
with  HCl,  and  concentrated  on  the  steam  bath  to  about  150  c.c,  10  c.c. 
of  saturated  solution  of  Na  (NH4)HP04  are  added,  and  the  solution  boiled 
for  several  minutes.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  flame  and  cooled  by 
placing  the  beaker  in  ice  water.  After  cooling,  NH4OH  is  added  drop  by 
drop  with  constant  stirring  until  the  crystalline  ammonium-magnesium 
ortho-phosphate  begins  to  form,  and  then  in  moderate  excess,  the  stirring: 
being  continued  for  several  minutes.  It  is  then  set  aside  for  several  hours 
in  a  cool  atmosphere  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  hot 
tiilute  HCl,  the  solution  made  up  to  about  100  c.c,  i  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  Na(NH4)HP04  added,  and  ammonia  drop  by  drop,  with  con- 
stant stirring  until  the  precipitate  is  again  formed  as  described  and  the 
ammonia  is  in  moderate  excess.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  about 
2  hours  when  it  is  filtered  on  a  paper  or  a  Gooch  crucible,  ignited,  cooW 
and  weighed  as  MgjPjO^. 

KjO  and  NajO:  For  the  determination  of  the  alkalies,  the  well-known 
method  of  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  is  to  be  followed,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  CaCO,  with  NH^Cl. 

SO3:  One  gram  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  HCl,  filtered 
and  residue  washed  thoroughly.} 

The  solution  is  made  up  to  250  c.c.  in  a  beaker  and  boiled.  To  the 
boiling  solution  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  BaCI,  is  added  slowly 
drop  by  drop  from  a  pipette  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitate 
is  well  formed,  or  digestion  on  the  steam  bath  may  be  substituted  for  the 

*The  volume  of  wash  water  should  not  be  too  large.     Vide  Hillebrand. 

'fThr  accuracy  of  this  method  admits  of  criticism,  but  its  convenience  and  rapidity  demand  its 
insertion. 

tEvaporatioii  to  dryneM  it  unnecessary,  unless  gelatinous  silica  should  have  separated  and 
should  never  be  performed  on  a  bath  heated  by  gas.     Vide  Hillebrand. 
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boib'ng.  It  IS  then  set  aside  aver  night,  or  for  a  few  hours,  filtered,  igntleit, 
and  weighed  as  BaSO,. 

Total  Sulphni:  One  gram  of  the  mbLterial  is  weighed  out  in  a  br^ 
platinum  crutihle  and  fused  with  Na.COj  and  a  little  KNOj,  being  careful 
to  avoid  conlamination  from  sulphur  in  the  gases  from  source  of  he»L 
This  may  be  done  by  fitting  the  crudble  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  boanL 
The  melt  is  treated  in  the  crucible  with  boiling  water  and  the  liquid  pouml 
into  a  tall,  narrow  beaker  and  more  hot  water  added  until  the  ina<d  b 
disintegrated.  The  solution  is  then  filtered.  The  fihraie  contained  111  a 
No.  4  beaker  is  to  be  acidulated  with  HCI  and  made  u[i  to  350  cc.  with 
distilled  water,  l>oiled,  the  sulphur  precipitated  as  BaSO,  and  allowed  lo 
stand  over  nighl  or  for  a  few  hours. 

Lobe  on  Ignition:  Half  a  gram  of  cement  is  to  be  wei^^ed  out  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board  so  that  about  >,  of  the 
crucible  projects  below,  and  blasted  15  minutes,  preferably  with  an  inclined 
flame.  The  loss  by  weight,  which  is  checked  by  a  second  blasting  of 
5  minutes,  is  the  loss  on  ignition. 

May,  1903: 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  large  errors  in  results  are  often 
due  lo  the  use  of  impure  distilled  water  and  reagents.  The  analyst  should, 
therefore,  test  his  distilled  water  by  evaporation  and  his  reagents  by  ap- 
appropriate  tests  before  proceeding  with  hb  work. 
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ADDITIONAL  FORMULAS  FOR  REINFOROED  OONORETE 

BEAMS  * 

Practical  working  formulas  suited  to  all  ordinary  cases  of  reinforced 
concrete  design  are  presented  in  Chapter  XIV.  For  reasons  there  given, 
the  "straight  line"  theory  —  i.e.,  the  theory  in  which  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression  is  assumed  to  be  constant  within  usual 
working  limits  —  is  adopted  as  our  standard  and  the  concrete  is  assumed 
to  bear  no  tension. 

The  various  other  rational  formulasf  which  have  been  advanced  by 
different  mathematicians  are  based  upon  the  same  analytical  methods  of 
treatment,  but  on  different  assumptions  of  stress.  Many  have  complicated 
their  equations  by  taking  moments  about  the  neutral  axis  instead  of  about 
the  centers  of  tension  or  compression,  but  the  general  principles  of  the 
deduction  are  the  same,  and  in  accordance  with  the  analysis  in  Chapter  XIV. 

It  is  possible  to  evolve  by  calculus  a  general  formula  which  satisfies  all 
of  the  various  hypotheses,}  but  the  treatment  is  omitted  and  only  the 
more  practical  demonstrations  are  given. 

The  chief  points  of  the  various  hypotheses  advanced  which  differ  from 
the  one  which  we  have  adopted  in  Chapter  XIV  are: 

(i)  Concrete  below  neutral  axis  bears  tensile  stress  in  proportion  to  the 
strain  upon  it. 

(2)  Concrete  below  neutral  axis  bears  a  small  proportion  of  the  tensile 
stress. 

(3)  Compressive  Stress  in  concrete  varies  as  a  curve  instead  of  as  a 
straight  line,  and  the  concrete  bears  no  tension. 

(4)  Concrete  carries  both  tensile  and  compressive  stress,  and  these 
stresses  both  vary  as  curves. 

Since  the  concrete  actually  does  bear  tension  under  light  loading,  the 
formulas  with  this  assumption  are  given  on  page  565. 

Formulas  which  assume  the  compressive  stress  to  vary  as  a  parabola  are 
given  on  page  567. 

*The  authors  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Frank  P.  McRibben  for  the  formulas  in  this  Appendix, 
which  have  been  especially  prepared  by  him  for  this  Treatise. 

fSce  Christophers  B^on  Arm^  and  Morel's  Ciments  Arm^,  1902. 

{See  BurT*s  Materials  of  Engineering,  1903,  p.  633. 
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With  these  formulas,  and  the  complete  analysis  in  Chapter  XIV,  (urmubu  I 
based  on  various  other  assumptions  may  be  readily  evolved. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  advisable  to  place  steel  in  the  compression  portion 
of  the  beam,  and  forniulas  with  this  arrangement  are  therefore  given  on 
page  563. 

Formulas  for  T-sections  will  be  found  on  page  569. 

Since  the  general  method  of  derivation  of  all  these  furmulas  is  simiUrWJ 
thai  of  formulas  in  Chapter  SIV,  many  of  the  intermediate  steps  aiefl 
umitlcd  in  the  demonstration?. 


The  same  notation 
the  additional  symbols  necessary 


NOTATION 

idopted  in  this  Appendix  as  in  Chapter  XI\',  with 


=  height  of  beam. 

=  thickness  of  sbb.  i.e.,  thickness  of  T-flange. 

=  breadth  of   beam. 

=  breadth  of  T-flangc- 

=  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension  to  cross-section  of  beam  above 

this  steel. 
=  ratio  of  cross -.section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross-section  of  bcaro 

above  the  steel  in  tension. 
=  unit  compressive  stress  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
=  unit  tensile  stress,  or  pull,  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
=  unit  tensile  stress,  or  pull,  in  steel. 
=  unit  compressive  stress  in  steel. 
^  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression. 
=  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  tension. 
=  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel. 


X     =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  steel  in  tei^on. 

xd    =  distance  from  outside  compressive  surface  to  neutral  axis  in  beam 

in  which  the  depth  to  steel  in  tension  is  d. 
e      =  extra  thickness  of  concrete  below  steel  in  tension. 
a    =  ratio  of  depth  of  steel  in  compression  lo  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 
Mg=  moment  of  resistance. 
.Uj,=  landing  moment. 
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STEEL  IN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  07  BEAM,  HO  TENSION  IN 
OONOBETE 

In  rcrtain  structures,  such  as  arch  bridges,*  the  distribution  of  the  load 
may  be  such  as  to  cause  tension  in  the  top  of  the  member  requiring  the 
introduction  of  sleel  near  its  upper  surface,  and  this  steel  affects  the  location 
of  the  neutral  axis,  and  also  increases  the  strength  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  beam  during  normal  loading,  when  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam  is  in 
compression. 

Formulas,  adopting  as 
usual  the  assumption  of 
a  constant  modulus  of 
elasticity  and  no  tension 
in  the  concrete,  in  which 
the  compressive  stresses 
are  partially  borne  by  the 
steel  in  the  upper  portion 

of  the  beam,  are  as  fol-  ^7o7,„._Rjsisiing  Forces  with  St«l  in  Top  and 
lows;  Bouom  of  Bcim.     (See  p.  563.) 

FomilllM.  Defonnations  are  assumed  to  vary  directly  as  distance 
from  neutral  axis.    (See  p.  286.) 

Hence  from  Fig.  173 


(4)  and  C  =  - 


(S) 


Equating  the  horizontal  forces  acting  on  the  cross-section  of  the  beam, 
we  have: 


bd(—+p'S')  =  bdpS 

,fCx  \      ifS     «" 
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on  (6)  lor  x, 

X  =  V^rip+J'a)+r'{p  +  p')^~  r(p  +  /)  (;) 

ng  momenU  about  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel,  ne  hare 

^y  eliminating  S'  by  means  of  equation  (3). 

,,.  =  a^[i(,_i)+"'<'=^-°']  «, 

moments  about  the  center  of  compression  stress  in  the  sleel,  we 
-\/„  -  M=  [.S>(  I  -  .)  -  'j^  (^"  -  .)] 

moments  about  center  of  compression  in 

M^  =  bd^  [i>  (i  -  *)  +  ■•^r  (-  -  a)] 
or  by  eliminating  5," 

.v,=w[,(i^3(,-:)+/(^-,)]     ,.0, 

STEEL  IM  BOTTOM  OF  BEAM,  OOMOBETE  BEABDia  TENUOK 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  loading  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  the  defor- 
mation curves  (see  Fig.  89,  p.  288)  indicate  that  the  concrete  actually 
bears  a  portion  of  the  pull.  -Although  it  is  not  good  practice  to  consider 
this  pull  in  the  design  of  beams,  bul,  instead,  it  is  customary  to  lake 
the  working  strength  as  a  factor  of  the  uhimate,  or  nearly  the  ultimate, 
strength  of  the  beam,  the  following  formulas  are  useful  for  determining 
the  actual  stresses  and  for  calculating  deflections  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
loading. 


ting  C, 

r  x'       fx       \~i 

(9) 

Then  taking  moments  about  center  of  compression  in  concrete; 
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Foimnlw.    Since  elongation  of  steel  and  concrete  at  the  same  point 
must  beequal,and  since  cross -sectional  planes  are  assumed  to  remain  plane 


during  bending,  we  have  from  Fig.  174  the  following  equations: 


-  hence  5.^7-- 


(") 


E,    h-xd 


(12) 
(■4) 


Equating  horizontal  forces  on  the  section  we  have 


bCxd 

pSh4  + 

THh-xd 

2 

(■S) 

The  elimination  of  S  and  T  from  (15}  gives 

EAh-xd)' 

£,       axd 

From  which 

-^^,[t-|(*^T 

(■7) 

Solving  equatiu 

"  (.;)  tor  X, 

"^ 

1            E,  P 

r     E.h 
'-E.2 

E^       £, 
X  ~  £,. 

E,  h 
"^E.l 
E.       E, 
E,      E, 

(■8) 
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Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  the  pull  in  the  concrete,  the  cen- 
ter of  compression  in  the  concrete  and  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel  re- 


spectiv 

ely,  \\ 

e  have  the 

three  follon-ing  equations    for 

the 

.U, 

=  Spbd  (d  - 

xd 

■7)^ 

Cbxdah 

'      3 

=  5m[p(. 

xd 

3 

-$^h^ 

or 

M, 

=  Spbd(d^ 

.-). 

THh 

-xi),h 

\ 


(») 


'\J.^'^ 


E,ih-xdf, 
'  £,        xd 


If  now  £,  =  £„that  is,  if  the  modulus  of  elastirily  of  concrete  i 
same  in  tension  as  in  compression,  the  line  MN  becomes  straight. 


Equation  {17)  then  becomes,  letting — 


I    h  fixd  -  h\ 
"  a^V   I— *  / 


in) 


Equation  (19)  is  not  changed. 

Equation  (20)  simply  has  E^  instead  of  £,. 

Equation  (21)  becomes 
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COMPRESSIVE  STRESS  AS  A  PARABOLA,  STEEL  IN  BOTTOM 

OF  BEAM,  NO  TENSION  IN  OONORETE 

Many  experiments  upon  the  compression  of  concrete  show  a  gradually 
decreasing  modulus  of  elasticity  as  the  load  increases.  From  the  form  of 
the  stress-deformation  curve  of  these  specimens,  the  stress  on  the  com- 
pression side  of  a  beam  is 
sometimes  assum'ed  to 
vary  as  a  parabola  instead 
of  as  a  straight  line.  This 
method  was  first  suggested 
in  the  United  States  by 
Prof.  W.  Kendrick  Hatt.* 
The  formulas  which  fol- 
low present  this  method 


NEUTRAL  AXll 


STEEL 


L Jaj'L.'    g 


STEEL 


of    analvsis,    and    permit    ^^c.  175.— Resisting  Forces  with  Pressure  Var>'ing  as 
.  '      .       a.    r  u  a  Parabola.     (5ff /».  567.) 

the  compansonj  of  results 

by  this  assumption,  with  results  of  the  straight  line  theory  adopted  by  the 

authors  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Formulas.     As  in  preceding  cases,  from  Fig.  175, 

5 

£,     d{i — x)      I  —  X 

C  xd  X 


hence 


From  which 


x  = 


< 


S 

c  =  - 


X 


r  1  —  X 
Equating  horizontal  forces  on  the  section  of  the  beam  we  have 

2  bCxd                                        2  Cx 
pbdS  = ,  or  more  simply,  pS  = 

3  3 

Substitute  the  value  of  x  from  (25)  and  we  have: 

2 


P^ 


©( 


•^1-) 


^Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1902. 
fSee  p.  300  for  comparative  values  by  the  two  theories. 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 
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which  gives  the  ratio  of  steel  required  for  any  consistent  values  of  S,  C, 
E„  £,.  The  position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  dependent  upon  the  per  cent 
of  steel  and  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  and  concrete,  and  the  value  of 
X  may  be  found  bj;  substituting  in  (i-j)  the  value  of  S  from  equation  (36) 
Thus 

2Cx            J  —  X                2       ^ 
-      -  =  pCr'       -,oTp='-. - 

SolWng  this  quadratic  equation  and  using  the  positi\'c  «gn  aflcr  lakinz 
the  square  root, 


4       L'    3r/> 


The  moment  nf  resi'tantc  may  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  the 
lenter  of  compression  in  the  cimcretc,  thus, 

.1/^  =  Spli>p(t—^-xJ  (jo) 

or  by  taking  moments  about  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel, 

Eliminating  .V  from  these  equations  by  substituting  its  value  from  equa- 
tion (35),  and  also  substituting  the  value  of  p  from  equation  (j8),  we  have 


T-SHAPED  SEOTIOH  OF  BBAH 

When  a  reinforcetl  concrete  floor  slab  and  Ijeam  are  built  as  one  piete 
the  slab  undoubtedly  adds  strength  to  the  beam.  However,  [vactical 
experiments  upon   this  combination  have  been   so  few  that  beams  are 
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generally  designed,  as  described  in  Chapter  XIV,  without  reference  to  this 
increase  in  strength. 

The  following  formulas  present  the  method  of  analysis  which  may  be 
followed  if  the  beam  and  the  slab  are  assumed  to  act  as  one  member. 

The  formulas  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that 
the   intensity  of  the  com- 
pression in  the  concrete 
does  not   diminish    from 
the  web  outward  towards 
the  edges  of  the   flange. 
For  a   section   having   a 
narrow  flange,  this  would 
be  practically  correct,  but 
with  a  wide  flange,  as  in 
the  case  where  the  flange  is 
a  part  of  the  floor  slab,  the  intensity  of  the  compression  in  the  flange  would 
diminish  from  the  web  outward.     If  this  pressure  is  assumed  to  decrease, 
either  uniformly  or  otherwise,  the  formulas  may  be  modified  accordingly. 

Assuming  the  compression  to  be  distributed  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
and  the  steel  to  take  all  the  tension,  the  formulas  given  below  may  be 
deduced  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  The  ratio  of  steel  is  taken  as  the 
ratio  of  the  area  of  the  steel  to  the  area  of  the  beam  above  the  steel 
exclusive  of  the  flange,  that  is,  to  the  area  M,  Fig.  176. 

Case  I.     Neutral  Axis  Below  Flange,  ocd^W. 

Neglect  the  slight  amount  of  compression  in  the  web  below  the  inter- 
section of  the  web  and  flange. 

As  in  previous  cases, 


Fig.  176. — Resisting  Forces  in  T-shaped  Section  of 
Beam.     {See  p.  569.) 


.v  = 


S 


(34) 


c=£^ 


r  I — X 


(35) 


By  equating  the  horizontal  forces  on  the  section,  the  expression  for  p 
becomes 


C  b'h' 


P=i; 


S    bd 


(- 


2xd> 


(36) 


Eliminating  C  and  5, 


P- 


h'h'{2xd-h') 
2hd^r{i  —  x) 


(37) 


.1   TREATISE  OX  CONCRETE 


2  biPpr  +  b'h'^ 


^ 


Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel, 


=      — ibxiP-idh': 
ixd  \  ' 


l'«- 


Sb'h'  /6x'P  —  idk'x  —  idh' +  3**^ 
6*  V  i-J.'  / 


W) 


(39) 


(«M 


If  the  center  of  the  compression  in  the  concrete  be  assuiried  (o  ad  al 
the  cenler  of  the  llange,  still  neglecting  ihe  compression  in  the  wcb  be- 
low the  flange,  we  have. 


-.-^G- 

adh'x-  3dh'  +  ft" 

SWY4rf- 

idh'x-  3dk'+  A"^ 

"         4*  \ 

I  —  j:                    y 

,U„=  SpbdU 

1 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  average  compression  in  the  flanjw 
is  slightly  greater  than  J  C.  As  a  close  approximation,  assuming  il  to  I* 
i  C,  we  have, 

AfR=^b'h-(d~'^^  (43) 

(ind  hy  equating  formulas  (43)  and   (43')  the  most  economical   ratio  of 
~ieel  is  found  lo  be 


'^         2.V    hd  -^ 

In  floor  design  the  width  of  the  slab  acting  as  a  flange  in  ihe  T  sec- 
lion  may  lie  assumed  to  be  a  fraction  of  the  span  of  the  beam.  The  width 
is  assumed  variously  from  b'  =  \l  lo  b'^lj,  the  former  value  corresp<)nd- 
ing  1(1  the  Prus-^ian  rqo4  -jmx  ificatiun^;  b'  must  lie  less  than  the  distance 
lieiwecii  Iwam-. 
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Case  II.      Neutral  Axis  at  Under  Side  of  Flange,  xd  =  h'. 

The  formulas  for  this  case  may  be  obtained  either  directly  or  by 

substituting  --  for  x  in  the  fprmulas  of  Case  I. 
d 

C  = (44)      P=-- (45)     or  *  =  (46) 

r{d-h')  ^      25   W  ^       2hdr(d-h') 

Mj^ [d-  -j     (47)  or  Mjt  =  Spbd (d j  (48) 

When  the  [percentage  of  steel  in  the  beam  conforms  to  that  given  by 
equation  (46)  the  value  of  the  moment  of  resistance  may  be  expressed 
as  follows  by  substituting  in  (48)  the  value  of  p  from  (46), 


tt{d^h') 


M^  =     :r  ,y  (49) 


Case  III.      Neutral  Axis  Within  the  Flange,  ocd  <  h\ 
I  .V  '        ^      S      X 


X  = 


^       (so)  C (SI) 

5  r  1  —  X 

P  = (52)  or     P  =  —r-. T  V53) 


M 


pbr 
Cb'd'x  f       x\  Cl/d" 


'' '  -^  Cr 


[■'3(-d 


/     x\         ci/d'    r  I       n 

0-3)  ==-^-5^      '--r-S\  (55) 


or 


Mj^  =  Spbd"  (1  -  -  j  (S6) 
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Abrasion  tests  of  mortar,  125 
Absolute  volumes,  of  sand,  144 

in  mortar,  135,  145 
Accelerated  tests  of  cements,  106 

See  also  Soundness 
Adhesion  of  cement,  affected  by  regag- 

ing, 159 

mold  for  testing,  122 

tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  121 
Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel,  323 

References,  546 
Adhesion  of  old  and  new  concrete,  376 
Aggregate,  definition,  i 
Aggregates.     See  also  Broken  stone 

See  also  Gravel 

See  also  Sand 

laws  of  volumes  and  voids,  160 

properties  of,  5 

selection,  12 

voids  and  density,  168 
Akron  cement,  definition,  i 
Alcohol,  effect  of.     References,  554 
Alum  and  lye,  waterproof  wash,  425 
Alum  and  soap,  waterproof  mixture,  421 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  standard  cement  tests,  63 
Analysis,  chemical.     See  Chemical  analy- 
sis 

mechanical.     See  Mechanical  analy- 
sis 
Annealing,  test  for  first-class  steel,  40 
Apparatus  for  cement  testing,  80 
Aqueducts.    See  Conduits 
Arch  bridges,  512 

See  also  Bridges 

plain  vs,  reinforced,  515 
Arch  centers,  516 
'    Arches,  construction,  516 

design,  514 

groined,  519,  521 

strength.     References,   553 
Asphalt  for  waterproofing,  422,  424 
Automatic  me^urers  for  materials,  359 

Bag  of  Natural  cement,  weight,  31 

of  Portland  cement,  weight,  29 
Bags  for  depositing  concrete,  397 


Ball  mill,  535 

Baltimore  fire,  432 

Barrel  of  Natural  cement,  weight,  31 

of  Portland  cement,  weight,  29 
Barrel,  volume  of,  3,  218 

weight   of,    2 
Barrow.     See  Wheelbarrow 
Bars.     See  Rods 
Basement  walls,  461 
Batch  mixers,  350 
Beams,  plain.     References,  553 

Fuller's  tests,  258 

strength,  260 

tests  of  cement,  120 
Beams,  reinforced.     References,  353 

continuous,  312 

diagonal  cracks,  320 

end  reinforcement,  314 

examples,  304 

experiments  by  various  authorities, 326 

formulas,  293 

formulas,  concrete  bearing  tension, 

564 

formulas  by  parabola  theory,  567 

formulas,  steel  top  and  bottom,  563 

formulas,  T-shaped  section,  568 

general  principles,  283 

moments  of  resistance,  301 

steel  in  compression,  3  £9^ 

table  of  safe  loads,  312 

tables  of  dimensions,  301 

weight  of,  454 
Belt  conveyor  for  concrete  machinery,  365 
Bending  tests  for  steel,  39 
Beton-coignet,  definition,  i 
Beton,  definition,  i 
Bin  gates  for  sand  and  stone,  341 
Bins,  for  stone  crushing  plant,  339 
Blackwell's  Is.  bridge,  mixing  plant,  367 
Blocks,  concrete  building,  471 

in  sidewalks,  441 
■    molded,  398 
Boiling  tests,  106.    See  also  Soundness 
Bonna  system,  330 
Bond  of  concrete  and  steel,  323 
Bond  to  accompany  contract,  38 
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^^^^^^                                           ^^^1 

Bonding  old  and  new  concrete,  376 

Castings,  concrete,  470              ^^H 

Boonion.  N.  J.,  dam.  391.  495 

Cellar  walls,  461                           ^^H 

Bollle  kiln.  54a 

forms.  461                             ^^^^ 

Cement.    See  also  Cement  testing 

of  cement,  70 

affected  by  sea  water,  400 

Brand  of  cement,  selection,  45 

affected  by  sulphate  watera,  4°! 

Breakwater,  building,   jgB 

approximate  quanrily  f onnula.  16 

Brick,  as  a  subatiluie  for  sand.  15S 

baf^el,  volume,  3.  >.8      JHI 

Brick  fJ.  concrete  columns,  254 

banel,  weight,!!                  l^H 

Brick  vs.  concrete  conduits,  500 

chemical  analyses,  47        ^^^H 

Bridge  piers.    See  Pien 

41               ^^M 

Brit^.    References,  546 

classification   47.  54            ^^^^^^ 

arch,  sll 

cost,  24                                              1 

Chaieileraull,  France.  514 

effect  of  freeing,  4og 

Illinois  Central  R.  R..  514 

fatigue,  2(tg 

Laibach,  Austria.  514 

fineness,  8j 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  514 

manufacture,  513 

Briquettes,  for  tensile  tests.  71 

materials  for  manufacture,  5;,  51S 

effect  of  eccentricity  in  placing,  qj 

method  of  analyzing,  557 

German  standard,  gs 

paint,  430 

Bioken  stone,  classiAcation  of,  161 

percentages  In  concrete,  389 

characteristics.    References,  55: 

per  cu.  yd,  of  concrete,  curves.  uS 

compacting  of.  ijg 

per  cu.  yd.  of  conctrile,  ubtes.  ijo 

concrete  vi.  gravel  concrete,  iji 

cost  of,  JS 

production,  516 

COM  of  cmshing,  340 

proportion  in  concrete.  313 

crushing.  335 

Puaolan.    See  PuiHilao  cement 

hauline,  343 
plant  lor,  339 

quantity  for  concrete  sidewalLi.  43* 

quaUty  affecting  concrete,  17S 

^jcdfications.  a& 

screened  vs.  unscreened,  iii 

specific  gravity,  81 

screenings  Hi.  sand,  151 

sloragc,  333 

selection  of,  n 

lo  resist  sea  water.  40J 

size  affecting  strength.  IJ4 

weight  of.ii4, 319 

specifications,  34 

Cement  rock.  55.  519 

tables    of    quantities   for    concrtle, 

chemical  analysis,  530 

»3i 

Cement  testing,  abrasion,  135 

typical   mechanical  analyses,   igj 

accelerated  tests,  106 

unifomi  vs.  graded  siiea,  i; 

voids  vs.  gravel  voids,  174 

Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  siandani  method*. 6 

Buckets  for  depositing  concrete.  jg6 

American  vs.  European  sieves,  84 

apparatus  for  laboratory,   80 

Building  construction,  449 
References,  54; 

advantages  of  concrete.  449 

curtain  walls.  469 

consistency,  68 

Ingalls  Building,  441),  453, 463 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co,  463 

effect  of  shape  of  specimen,  134 

elementary    directions    for     tntin 

soundness,  79 

walls.  4^3 

fineness.  67 

Burning  Portland  cement.  533 

fineness  below  No.  100  Mew,  85 

over-burning  and  under- burning,  61 

fnr  small  purchasers,  3 

Calcining  Portland  cement  materials,  533 

moist  cloict,  75 

permeability.  118 

164 

poroMly.  115 

Cnndlol's  tests  of  concrete.  340 

purity  test,  4.  65 

Cur  for  conveying  concrete,  371 

rait  of  applymg  strain,  94 
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Cement  testing,  rate  of  setting,  90 

relation  of  different  tests,  134 

setting,  70 

shearing,  125,  136 

soundness,  77,  loi 

specifications,  28 

specific  gravity,  65 

standard  sand,  71 

standard  tests,  63 

steaming  apparatus,  78 

tanks  for  briquettes,  76 

tensile  briquette,  72 

tensile  machines,  93 

tensile  strength,  76 

tensile  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  97 

transverse  tests,  120,  136 

water  for  normal  consistency,  85 

weight,  114 

yield  tests,  129 
Centigrade,  to  convert  to  Fahrenheit,  10 
Centimeter,  English  equivalents,  10 
Centers,  arch,  516 
Chalk,  chemical  analysis,  530 
Charlestown  bridge  piers,  361,  394 
Chaudy  and  Degon  system,  330 
Chemical  analysis,  cement  testing,  64 

clay,  530 

lime,  47 

method  for  cement,  557 

method  for  raw  materials,  557 

Natural  cements,  47 

Portland  cements,  47 

Puzzolan  cement,  47,  543 

raw  materials  for  cement,  530 

slag,  543 
Chemistry  of  hydraulic  cements,  54 
Chimney  expansion  test,  112 
Chimney  forms,  468 
Chimney,  Pacific  Eelctric  Railway  Power 

House,  468 
Chutes  for  depositing  under  water,  394 
Cinder  concrete,  rust  protection,  429 

slabs,  table,  318 

strength  and  elasticity,  277 

vs.  stone  concrete  in  fires,  433 

weight,  3, 453 
Cinders,  selection,  457 

specific  gravity,  163 
Classification  of  broken  stone,  161 
Classification  of  cements,  47,  54 
Clay,  bearing  power,  473 

chemical  analyses,  530 

effect  upon  mortar,  154 

effect  upon  mortar.     References,  554 

for  Portland  cement  manufacture,  56 
Clinker,  microscopical  tests,  115 
Clip,  form  for  tensile  briquette,  77 
Columns,  465 

concrete  vs,  brick,  254 


Columns,  flexure,  466 

footing,  illustrations,  477 

foundations,  475 

illustration  of  reinforcement,  455 

loading,  465 

molds  at  Harvard  Stadium,  467 

reinforced,  328 

reinforcing,  466 

strength  of,  252 
Coefficient  of  expansion,  379 
Coignet  system,  330 
Cold.    See  Freezing 
Coloring  concrete,  437 
Color  of  cement,  113 
Columbian  system,  330 
Compacting  of  broken  stone  and  gravel, 

I7Q 

Composition,  of  cement  mortars,  13? 

chemical.    See  Chemical  analysis 

Portland   cement,   58 

various  mortars,   136 
Compressive  strength.     References,  55a 
Compressive  strength  of  concrete,  237 

average  table,  242 

brief  table,  27 

columns,  252 

concentrated  loading,  249 

formula,  238 

growth,  256 

safe  loads,  255 

short  prisms,  251 

tests,  244 

various  authorities,  245 

vs,  transverse  strength,  263 
Compressive  strength  of  mortar,  136 

Feret's  formula,  139 

Feret's  tests,  136,  145 

form  of  s{>ecimens,  117 

various,  136 

vs.  tensile  strength,  1 19 
Compressive  strength  of  stone,  276 
Compressive  tests  of  cement,  116 
Concentrated  loading,  effect  of,  249 
Concrete,  contract  and  specifications,  3a 

definition,  i 

mixers,  350 

mixing.    See  Mixing  concrete 

plants,  361 

proportioning.     See  Proportioning 

rubble,  387 

rubble,  definition,  i 

strength.     See  Strength 

stretch,  287 

tables  of  quantities  of  materials,  23c 

tables  of  volumes,  234 

theory  of  mixture,  187,  220 

uses,  II 

V5.  brick  columns,  254 

vs.  brick  conduits,  500 


CoQCTi-le  I'j.  lerra-cotta,  433 

weight,  3 
CciDcreling,  elemental^  outlir 


brick  vs.  cancicte,  50a 
• .       construction,  505 
design,  501 
foims.  508 
in  tun  Del,  508 
Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Co.,  50J, 

thirkness  of,  504 

water- tightness,  501 

Wrslon  aqueduct,  50a 
Conglomcrale  concrete,  weight,  3 
Cotigtomeratc ,  specilic  gravity.  l6j 
Consistency,  Boulogne  method.  70 
Consisleniy  of  concrete,  270,  371 

depositing  through  trough,  370 

effect  on  water-tightness,  416 

specifications,  35 
Consistency     of     mortar,     e£Fect     upon 

strength.  151 
Cansislcncy  of  paste  and   mortar,  nor- 
mal, 68,  85 
Constancy  of  volume.    See  Soundness 
Continuous  beams  and  slabs,  311 
Continuous  tni*era,  350 
Contract,  form  for  concrete,  33 
Contmction  joints,  376 
Contraction.      References,  548 
Conveyor  bell.    See  Bell  conveyor 
Copinp,  4q4 
Core  walls,  408 

rubble  concrete.  498 

lhicl:ness,  4<)S 
Cormsifin  of  steel,  417 
Cost,  building  construction,  449 


facing  concrete,  381 
labor  laying  concrete,  35 
malerials  for  concietc,  14 
Portland  i'j.  Natural  cement  mon 

43 
tamming  concrete,  375 
rubble  concrete,  49^ 
screening  snntl  and  gravel.  333 
sidewalk  construction.  446 
si  one  crushing.  340 

Cotlacin  system,  330 

Cracks  in  reinforced  licams,  201 

Crushed  stone.    See  Broken  stone 

Crusher,  gyratory.  338 

Crusher,  jaw.  236 

Culvert,  Kalamazoo,  Mich,.  504 

Cummings  system,  330 

Curbing,  concrete  sidewalk.  444     - 


Curves  of  cement  per  cubic  yard,  21S 

Dams,  4S8,  494 

References,  548 

arched,  4jq7 

Boonton.  N.  J..  496 

building  of  rubble  concrete,  yti 

Chaudierc  Falls.  P.  Q.,  building.^ 

Chicopee  River,  building.  363 

gravity  design,  495 

Ogden,  Utah,  498 

reinforced  design,  497 

Schuvlerville,  N.  Y.,  497 
Definitions,  i 

See  Material  in  question 
Denaty.  definition.  I 

method  of  deicrmining.  135 
Density  of  concrete.  3j6 

table  of  U-sis,  358 
Density  of  mixed  aggregates.  t68 
Density  of  mortar,  application  of  law«,t4S  J 

relation  to  strength,  134 
Dc  Man  rods.  330 
Depositing  concrete,  368 
Depositing  concrete  under  waler,  391 
Derrick  for  laj-ing  concrete,  396 
Diagram,  mechanical  analysis,  lyi 
Dictzscbhiln,  j40 
Dikes.    See  also  Core  walls 

Metropolitan  Water  Wort».  408 

Paraippany,  laying.  365 
Dome  3l  Vale  I'niversity,  461 
Dome  kiln.  540 
Donath  system  of  reinfoicemEnt,  330 


1.  448, 
ictele,  37a 


Dry  concrete  under  waler.  39g 
Dry  dock,  building  of  rubble  concrete,  jqi 
Durability,  concrete  inverts,  501 
concrete  piers.  483 

Earth,  bearing  power,  471 
Karth  prcssuie.  491 
East  Boston  Tunnel.  510 

mining  plant,  364 
Eccentric  loading.  253 
Elastic  limit.    See  also  Yield  point 
Elastic  limit  reguinrd  in  mild  steel.  _u 
Elasticity  of  cinder  conciTle,  277 
Etastidty  of  concrete.     Rcfetences,  f,t$ 

determination  of  modulus.  167 

modulus  in  compression,  165,  1S5 

modulus  in  tension,  267 
Elosticilv  of  mortar.     References,  54S 

modulus,  166 
Elcmcnlafy  volumes,  135 
Elongation  in  concrete,  387 
Elongation  required  in  fim-clasi  Bterl,  Jf) 
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Elongation  required  in  mild  steel,  34 
Expanded  metal,  332 
Ejcpansion  joints.    See  Contraction  joints 
Expansion  of  cement.    See  also  Sound- 
ness 
measurement,  iii 
Expansion    of   concrete,    while    harden- 
ing, 379 
coefficient  for  temperature,  379 

Face  cutter,  381 

Facing  concrete  walls,  380 

photographs  of  surfaces,  382 

specifications,  36 
Factory  construction,  cost,  450 
Factory,  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  463 
Fahrenheit,  to  convert  to  centigrade,  10 
Fatigue  of  cement,  269 
Feret,  R.    Efifect  of  Sea  Water,  400 
Feret's  formula  for  normal  consistency,  87 
Feret's  formula  for  strength  of  mortar,  139 
Feret's  tests  of  strength  of  mortars,  136 
Feret's  triangles,  143 
Fiber  stress  vs.  tensile  stress,  121,  134 
Fineness  of  cement,  advantages  of,  82 

brief  tests,  4 

below  No.  200  sieve,  85 

effect  on  weight,  114 

specifications  Natural  cement,  31 

specifications  Portland  cement,  30 

standard  test,  67 

strength  affected  by,  82 
Fire,  Baltimore,  432 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  431 
Fire    protection,  cinder   vs.  stone   con- 
crete, 433 

concrete,  431 

concrete  versus  terra-cotta,  433 

theory,  434 

thickness  of  concrete  required,  433 
Fire  resistance.     References,  549 
Fire-resisting  qualities  of  concrete,  427 
Flat  plates,  315 
Float,  plasterers',  443 
Floors,  construction,  450,  457 

design,  451 

fonns,458 

illustration ^ol  reinforcement,  455 

Ingalls  building,  453 

loads,  452 

materials  for,  454 

panels,  testing,  319 

proportions  of  concrete,  457 

reservoirs,  519 

slabs.    See  Slabs 

weight  of  concrete  in,  453 
Footings,  design,  474 
Forms.    References,  549 

brief  directions  for  constructing,  19 


Forms,  cellar  wall,  463 

chimney,  468 

clamp  for  beam,  459 

conduit,  508 

floors,  458 

hollow  walls,  465 

mass  concrete,  384 

removing,  387 

specifications,  36 

time  building,  9 

wall,  463 
Formulas  for  quantities  of  material,  221 
Formulas  for  reinforced  beams,  293 

concrete  in  beam  bearing  tension,  564 

parabola  theory  of  stress,  567 

reinforced  top  and  bottom,  563 

T-shaped  beams,  568 
Formulas  for  strength  of  concrete,  238 
Foundation  bolts,  477 
Foundations,  472 

References,  549 

bearing  power  of  soils  and  rock,  472 

column,  475 

safe  loads,  475 

under  water,  485 

under  water,  laying,  394 
Freezing,  References,  555 

effect  of,  8,  409 

effect  of  salt,  414 

effect  upon  sidewalks,  444 

experiments,  411 

protection  from,  413 
Freezing  weather,  construction  in,  413 

specifications  for  laying  in,  36 
French  commission,  permeability  test,  12^ 

porosity  test,  126 

setting  tests  for  cement,  89 

sieves  for  cement,  84 

standard  sand,  92 

)rield  tests,  129 
Frost.     See  Freezing 
Fuller's  beam  tests,  258 
Fuller's  rule  for  quantities,  16 
Fuller,  William  B.    Proportioning  Con- 
crete, 183 

Gaging.    See  also  Consistency 

water  for  sand,  179 

with  sea  water,  159 
Gang  for  mixing  concrete,  348 
Gates  for  sand  and  stone  bins,  341 
German  standard  briquette,  92 
Gillmore  vs.  Vicat  needles,  80 
Girders.     See  also  Beams 

typical  illustration  of,  455 
Glycerine,  effect  of.     References,  554 
Gram,  English  equivalents,  10 
Granite,  specific  gravity,  163 
Granolithic,  definition,  i 
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d  anaJTstt,  47 
dttinltiiiB,  I 
Crsvd,  bcanng  j»wrr.  473 

chknuunstui.     References,  550 
coni|>urtiag  of,  179 

OMt  of  «creeiiing.  J33 
•tncned  w.  uiMcrecncd,  311 
wbcliua  of,  l> 

UE  affecting  strengifa  of  conctele .  3  7 
•ptdfit-atioru,  J  J 
qirdficmvily,  iftj 
ubla  of  ijuanliliet  (or  motme.  jj 
kdjcU  vi.  moken  Uonc  viodi,  174 
wri^l  of.  404 
Gimvcl  conerrW,  vs.  broken   stone   con 

wdghi.'j 
Gravity  mi«ra.  356 
GiTUiug  (onm.  387 
Gnffio  mill,  536 
Grinding  cement,  531. 535 

See  *lni  Flnenns 
Grained  arclwi,  jig,  521 
Cronvcr  for  sidewalkt,  443 
Grout  (or  water-tight  surfaces,  420 
Grouling.  >and  cement  for.  41 
(Jniwlh  in  strength  of  cement  mortar,  9 
(jrowtti  in  Wrength  of  concrete,  256 
Gutter,  eoncr«e,  44s 
Cyp»um,  efTect  in  lea  water,  401 

elTert  on  time  of  setting,  90 

in  cement  manufacture,  438 
Oyralorj'  rrushcts,  338 

I.  333 


ingofcor 
achine.  3. 


Htirvtrd  Stadium.     Frontispiece 

mixing  machiner)',  363 

pnuring  seat  «1at^.  470 
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Ilealcr  for  runcp 
Hrallntt  concme  matcriaJs,  413 
Honncbifgue  «yslem,  331 
High  carbon  sleet,  ipwificaiiona  for,  ,1 
table  of  henmi  with,  30S 

Hialorical  notes,  ;>;         • 
HoUer  (yiicm,333 
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SceabciS 

Hyatt  ^Bcin.  333 

HjrdnUed  Mme,  sj 

use  wTth  Portland  COM 
Hydiaulic  lilar.  51 

(faenucal  ai^rils.  47 


ImpermeabilitT-    See  Waler-tigbta 
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James  River  cement,  definition,  i 

Jaw  crusher*,  236 

Jeraey  Cily  Water  Co.  conduit,  503.  jot 

Johnson  ring  kiln.  540 

Johnson  rods.  33J 

Joint  molding  lor  concrete  surface.  384 


Kabn  bare,  331 

Kent  mill,  537 

Kilns,  rouiy.    Sec  Roury  kilns 

Kilns,  nationary,  540 

Eilograms  per  sq.  cm.,  tado  to  lb.  pn 

«q.  in..Q,93 
Kilograms,  ratio  to  pounds.  10 
Kimball's  tests  of  concttle,  147 

Labor.    See  Time 

Laboratory,  cement  testing  appanlus.  80 

Lai  la  nee,  cliemical  analysis,  393 

dcSnilion,  1 

effect  on  strength,  aji 
T^tier  cement,  definition,  i 
Ijith,  metal,  plastered  walls,  469 
Laying  concrete,  elementary  outlioc.  11 

methods,  368 

specifications,  35 

Laying  rubble  concrete,  39 1 

Leaks,  closing.  511 

Lime  and  cement  mortar,  where  twed,  4» 

Lime,  added  for  wBter-iightness,  430 
chemical  analysis.  47 
effect  of.    References,  554 
effect  upon  strength  of  mortar,   154 
hydratcd.    See  Hydnited  lime 
hydraulic.    See  Hydraulic  lime 
in  cement,  limited  in  sea  water.  401 
in  Portland  cement,  6* 


where  used,  4a 
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Lime,  of  Teil,  definition,  2 

unslaked,  156 

weight  and  volume  of,  156 
Limestone,  chemical  analyses,  530 

for  cement  manufacture,  529 

method  of  analyzing,  557 

specific  gravity,  163 
Limestone  concrete,  weight,  3 
Liter,  English  equivalents,  10 
Literature,  references  to,  544 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  feed  tank,  523 
Loads,  column,  465 

floor,  452 

foundation,  safe,  475 

roof,  460 
Loam,  bearing  power,  473 

effect  upon  mortar,  154 

weight  of,  494 
Lock-woven  steel  fabric,  332 
Louisville  cement,  chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  2 
Lubricating  forms,  387 

Machine  mixing  vs,  hand,  345 
Magnesia  in  cement  for  sea  water,  401 
Magnesia  in  Portland  cement,  tests,  56 

limiting  percentage,  5,  30 
Magnesian  lime,  53 

chemical  analysis,  47 
Manufacture  cement,  525 
Manufacture  lime,  52 
Manufacture  Natural  cement,  541 
Manufacture  Portland  cement,  527 

processes,  530 

raw  materials,  55,  528 
Manufacture  Puzzolan  cement,  542 
Marine  construction.    See  also  Sea  water 

References,  549 
Marl  for  cement  manufacture,  529 

chemical  analysis,  530 
Mass  concrete,  forms,  384 
Measurers  for  materials,  automatic,  359 
Measuring  box,  illustration,  18 
Measuring  materials  for  concrete,  346 
Mechanical  analysis,  187   . 

broken  stone,  192 

conversion    to    granulometric    com- 
position, 149 

proportioning,  194 

sieves,  188 

typical  sands,  194 
Melan  system,  332 
Metal  lath,  walls  plastered,  469 
Meter,  English  equivalents,  10 
Metric  system,  ratios  for  converting,  9 
Metric  units  of  strength,  converting  to 

English  units,  93 
Microscopical  examination  of  cement,  115 
Mild  steel  vs.  high  carbon,  291 


Mill,  ball,  535 
Mill  construction  cost,  450 
Mill,  tube,  536 
Millimeter,  ratio  to  inch,  10 
Mixers  for  concrete,  350 

batch,  350 

continuous,  350 

gravity,  356 

paddle,  354 

rotary,  352 
Mixing  concrete,  345 

belt  conveyors,  366 

Blackwells  Is.  bridge  piers,  367 

Cambridge  bridge  piers,  364 

Cambridge   Electric   Light   Station, 

363 
central  plant,  361 

Charlestown  bridge  pier,  361 

Chicopee  River  dam,  363 

detail  directions,  20 

East  Boston  tunnel,  364 

gang,  348 

hand,  345 

hand  vs,  machine,  345 

Harvard  Stadium,  363 

machine,  349 

Parsippany  dike,  365 

platform  over  mixer,  363 

specifications,  35 

time,  9 

Williamsburg  bridge  pier,  365 
Mixing  machinery,  portable,  358 
Modulus  of  elasticity.    See  Elasticity 
Moist  closet,  illustration,  75 
Molded  blocks,  398 
Mold,  for  adhesion  test,  122 

for  briquettes  for  tension,  7a 

for  concrete  cubes,  279 
Molds  for  concrete.    See  Forms 
Molds,  pouring  concrete,  470 
Moments  of  inertia,  264 
Moments  of  resistance  of  beams,  301 
Money,  foreign,  U.  S.  equivalents,  10 
Monier  system,  332 
Mortar,  affected  by  freezing,  tests,  411 

affected  by  sea  water,  400 

compositions  of  various,  136 

definition,  2 

effect  of  regaging,  157 

Feret's  tests  of  strength,  145 

permeability,  425 

porosity,  127 

selection  of  sand,  148 

strength  and  composition  of,  132 

table  of  quantities  and  volumes,  229 

tests.     See  Cement  testing 

weight,  3 

yield  tests,  129 
Mushy  concrete,  372 


I.    Sre  also  Cement 
t,  alTecicd  by  freeuog.  410 
analyses,  47 


OS.  31 


vs.  Portland  ci  .  ._ 

wpight,  2 

'  Ponland  cement,  48 

..  axis,  iacatlon  of,  191 

bot'sfonnula.  32S 
'     Spencer    B.    Chemistry    of 
■cnis.  ji 
lauri  for  door  plates,  ji6 

1  formulas,  394 

construction,  coat,  449 
See  logalla  building 
forms,  iH 
^.^iruction,  470 

ax  Co.  factory,  463 

ltc««.n7»ra,354 

Faint,  cement  for  protecting  steel,  430 

Parabola,  construction  of,  197 

theory  of  sliras,  formulas,  567 

vs.  slraigtil  line  theor)',  joo 
Pariier's  cement,  definition,  1 
Parmley  system,  33a 
Parsippany  dike,  mixing  plant,  365 
Paste.    See  also  Mortar 

definitioa,  1 

weight  and  volume,  3 
Peat,  effect  ot.     References.  55s 
Penstock,  Grenoble.  France,  504 
Percentage  ot  cement  in  concrete,  389 
Percolation.     See  Permeability 
Permeabililv.     See  also  VValer-lightness 

BeFere 


isof  c. 


andn 


Pick  for  facing  concrete,  381 

Picked  surface  ot  concrete,  383 

Piers.  Blackwells  Is.  bridge.  laying,  367 

bridge,  483 

Cambridge  bridge,  laying,  364,  306 
Charlcslown  bridge,  laying,  361,  394 
design.  484 

standani!  N.  V.  C.  R,  R,.  486 
Williamshurg  bridge,  laying,  365 
Piles  of  concreic.  477 
reinforced,  481 


Piles  of  concrete,  sheet,  4S1 

with  enlarged  looting.  4S: 
Piles  of  limber,  473 

concrete  capping  for,  474 

formula,  473 

safe  loads,  473 

spacing,  474 
Plants  for  making  concrete,  161 
Piaster,     See  Plaster  of  PafW 
Plastering,  for  water-tight  wurk,  4ig 
Plaster  of  Paris.     See  also  Gypsum 

effect  of.     References,  555 

effect  on  lime  of  setting,  90 
Plastic  concrete,  390 
Poling  boards  of  concrete.  4S2 
Porosity.     References,  550 

different  mortan,  \f} 


Portable  mixing  mscbiociy,  358 
Portland  ccmenl.    See  also  Cemna 

affected  by  Freezing,  409 

brief  specifications,  19 

chei.iical  analyses,  47,  530 

com])osition,  58 

definition,  1. 19,  4S 

full  specifications,  ig 

growth  in  strength,  99 

manufacture,  517 

materials  for  manufacture,  55.  jjS 

method  of  analyzing,  557 

structures  requiring,  41 

I'j.  N'alurdl  cement  mortar,  cost,  4j 

weight  packed  and  louse.  3 
Pounds  per  si],  in.,  ratio  lo  kg.  per  sq 
cm..g,93 

ratio  lo  Ions  per  square  foot.  10 
Pressure,  earth,  491 
Prisms,  strength  oF,  151 
Production  of  cement.  516 
Proportioning  conctwe,  183 

arWlrary  selection,  Jtl 

delermination  of  cement,  313 

elementary  diTTClions,  13 

French  method,  11 1 

Fuller's  method,  194 

importance  of  proper.  183 

inaccurate  melhods,  1&4 

materials  by  weight,  360 

mechanical  analjrsii,  194 

principles,  .85 

Rafter's  method,  311 

trial  mixtures,  S09 
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Proportioning  concrete,  volumes,  218 

water-tight  work,  417 
Proportions,  expressing,  217 

for  concrete  floors,  457 

for  concrete  sidewalks,  436 

for  various  structures,  14 

raw  material  for  Portland  cement,  57 

sand  and  stone  affecting  strength,  173 

specifications  for  concrete,  34 
Protection  of  metal,  427 

References,  550 
Puddling  concrete,  373 
Pug  mill,  539 
Purity  test  for  cement,  4 
Puzzolan  cement,  50 

added  for  water-tightness,  420 

chemical  analysis,  47,  543 

definition,  2 

effect  of  addition.     References,  555 

manufacture,  542 

mixed  with  Portland  in  sea  water,  404 

where  used,  42 

Quaking  concrete,  372 

Quantities  materials.     References,  556 

for  concrete,  14,  231 

for  concrete  sidewalks,  438 

for  mortar,  22Q 

for  rubble  concrete,  389 

formulas,  16,  221 
Quartering,  method,  280 
Quicklime.    See  Lime 

Rabitz  system,  332 

Rafter's  method  of  proportioning,  211 

Rammers,  for  dry  concrete,  373 

for  mushy  concrete,  374 
Ramming  concrete,  373 

labor,  9,  375 
Ransome  system,  332 
References  to  concrete  literature,  544 
Regaging  mortar  and  concrete,  157 

effect  upon  adhesion,  159 

retarded  set.     References,  555 
Reinforced    beams.     See    Beams,    rein- 
forced 
Reinforced  columns,  328 
Reinforced  concrete,  282 

brief  laws,  7 

strength.     References,  553 
Reinforced  floors,  451 
Reinforced  slabs.     See  Slabs 
Reinforcement  systems,  330 

typical  floors,  beams,  and  columns, 

455 
Reinforcing  steel,  types  of  rods,  331 

Reservoirs,  518 

References,  550 

Albany  Filtration  Plafit,  519 


Reservoirs,  Astoria  Water  Works,  424 

covered,  518 

floors,  519 

open, 518 

piers,  519 

roofs,  521 

walls,  519 

waterproofing,  424 
Reset  concrete,  399 
Retarded  set.     See  Regaging 
Retaining  walls,  design,  488 

illustrations,  491,  492 
Revolving  screens,  334 
Rock,  bearing  power,  472 
Rods,  concrete  splitting  at,  322 

depth  of  concrete  below,  321 

length  to  imbed  in  concrete,  324 

table  of  areas  and  weights,  311 

types  of,  331 
Roebling  system,  332 
Roller,  dot,  for  sidewalks,  444 
Rollers  for  conveyor  belt,  366 
Roman  cement,  chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  2 
Roofs,  construction,  460 

loads,  460 

reservoirs,  521 
Roscndale  cement,  chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  2 
Rotary  kilns,  for  dry  materials,  531 

for  wet  materials,  538 

vs.  stationary,  541 
Rotary  mixers,  352 
Rubble  concrete,  387 

Boon  ton  dam,  391 

core  walls,  498 

costs,  495 

definition,  2 

labor,  391 

laying,  391 

proportion  of  rubble,  390 

quantities  of  materiab,  389 
Rust  prevention,  427 
Rusty  steel,  protection,  428 

Salt  in  mortar,  414 

References,  555 

percentage  to  use,  415 
Sampling  cement,  standard  method,  64 
Sampling  iron,  illustration,  64 
Sand,  absolute  volumes,  144 

American  vs.  European  standards,  90 

bearing  power,  473 

characteristics.     References,  550 

compacting,  181 

comparative  tests,  149 

cost,  25 

cost  of  screening,  333 

defining  coarseness,  181 


of  shape  of  grain.  1 74 
l'»  Ihree-sciven  analysis,  :4i 


monar  teats  with  van 
photographs,  175 
properties,  5 
selection,  11,  148 
shalcen  vi,  loose,  144 
sharpness.  153 
*-  specific  gravity,  163 


;r  for  p 

weight  ol,  3 


standard,  71 

table  of  quantities  for  mortar,  iig 
tables  of  quanlittt^s  for  concrete,  iji 
typical  mechanical  analyses,  194 
iformily  coefEcient,  iSi 

.179 
„     of,  323,  4g4 
Sand  cement,  definition,  3 
manufacture,  48 

Sandstone  concrete,  weight,  3 

Sandslooe,  specific  gravity.  163 

Sawdust,  eSect  of.     References.  555 

Sala  for  ceroent,  iUustrBtion,  A3 

Schoefer  kiln,  540 

Schilher  system.  333 

Screened  vs.  unicrecncd  gravel  or  slcinc, 

Screening  sand  and  gravel,  333 
Screenings,  effect  of  moisture,  176 

properties  of,  5 

specifications,  33 

Screens,  inclined,  334 

rotating,  334,340 
Sea  water.    References,  55 1 

action  of  sulphate  waters,  401 

eOecI  of ,  8, 400 

wtperiments  with  cement  in.  403 

Cpngwilh.  159 
_'ing  concrete  under  water,  ytJ 
marine    construction.       References, 

siga  of  injury  from.  401 
Selling  of  ccmem,  arbitrary  periods,  88 
brief  tests,  4 
chemical  process,  57 
European  tests,  89 
rule,  (JO 

s|)erifications,  Natural  cement.  31 
specifications,  Potllanc!  cement.  30 
standard  tests.  70 


Setting  of  cement,  typical  c 
Sewers.      See  also  Conduits 

References.  551 

Chicago  Clearing  Vard,  503 

N.  Y.  Transit  Commission,  50/1 

William  sport,  Pa.,  503 
Sharpness  of  sand.  153 
Shearing,  in  reinforccil  beams,  510 

tests  of  concrete.  170 

tests  of  mortar.  113.  "3* 
Sheet  piling,  concrete.  482 
Shrinkage.     See  Contraction 
Sidewalks,  435 

afTccled  by  frost,  444 

color,  417 

cosl  and  lime  of  construction.  44<J 

foundation,  440 

materials.  435 

method  of  laying.  440 


thickr 


1,  440 


vault  light  construcilon,  445 

wearing  surface.  443 
Sieves,  American  vi.  European.  84 

for  mechanical  analysis,  188 

for  standard  cement  tests,  67 
Silica  cement.     See  Sand  cement 

continuous  both  ways,  ji; 

cross  reinforcement,  316 

reinforced,  examples.  304 

tables  uf  strength.  317,  318 

weight  of,  454 
Slag  cement.     See  Puiiolan 

definition,  i 
Slag,  chemical  analyses,  543 

for  Portland  cement  manfaOure.  <.'<) 

for  PuzKolan  cement,  541 
Slate,  specific  gravity,  163 
.'^oap  and  alum,  walerproof  mixture.  411 
Soap  for  greasing  forms.  387 
Soda,  cHerl  ot.     References,  355 
Soil,  bearing  power.  471 
Soundness  of  cement,  101 

apparatus  tor  steaming.  78 

appearance  of  pals,  104,  loS 

brief  tests.  3 

elementary  directions  for  testing.  7g 

specifications.  Natural  ccmeni.  31 

specifications,  Portland  cement.  30 

Specific  gravity,  cements,  81 
cinders.  163 

device  for  dropping  material.  81 
gravel.  163 
I.e  Chaletier's  apparatus,  66  / 


,163 


ns,  Natural  cement. 
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Specific  gravity,  specifications,  Portland 
cement,  30 

standard  cement  test,  65   ^ 

stone,  162,  163 

test  for  sand  and  stone,  164 
Specifications.     References,  551 

first-class  or  high-carbon  steel,  38 

mild  steel,  34 

Natural  cement,  31 

Portland  cement,  29 

Portland  cement  concrete,  32 

proportioning  concrete,  217 

waterproofing,  423 
Specimens  for  testing  concrete,  278 
Splitting  at  rods,  322 

Stadium,   Harvard.    See    Harvard    Sta- 
dium 
Stairs,  design,  459 
Stand-pipe,  Milford,  Ohio,  523 
Stationary  kilns,  540 

vs.  rotary,  541 
Steaming.    See  Soundness 
Steaming  apparatus,  illustration,  78 
Steel,  adhesion  to  concrete,  323 

adhesion.     References,  546 

areas  and  weights  of  rods,  311 

chemical  union  with  cement,  430 

protection,  427 

protection.     References,  550 

quality  for  reinforcement,  291 

xtxls.    See  Rods 

specifications  for  first-class,  38 

specifications  for  mild,  34 

types  of  rods,  331 
Stirrups,  location,  330 
Stone,  broken.    S^e  Broken  stone 
Stone,  compressive  0trength,  276 

specific  gravity,  162, 163 
Stone  crushers,  336 
Stone  crushing,  335 

cost,  340 
Storage  of  cement,  333 
Strength,  compressive.    See  CbmjJressive 
strength 

tensile.    Sec  Tensile  strength 

transverse.    See  Transverse  strength 

shearing.     See  Shearing  strength 
Strength  of  cement,  99 

affected  by  fineness,  83 
Strength  of  cinder  concrete,  277 
Strength  of  concrete,  236 

effect  of  consistency,  270 

effect  of  eccentric  loading,  253 

effect  of  quality  of  stone,  275 

effect  of  relative  proportions  of  sand 
and  stone,  173 

effect  of  size  of  stone,  274 

laws,  6 

safe  loads,  27,  256 


Strength  of  concrete,  tables,  242,  258 
Strength  of  mortar,  99, 132 

affected  by  freezing,  412 

affected  by  impure  sand,  154 

affected  by  lime,  154 

affected  by  quantity  of  water,  151 

affected  by  size  of  sand,  146 

Feret's  formulas,  139 

Feret's  tests,  136,  145 

laws,  6,  133 

relation  to  density,  134 
Strength  of  reinforced  beams,  tables,  302, 

309.313 
Strength  of  reinforced  slabs,  tables,  317, 

318 
Stress-deformation  curve,  286 

Stretch  in  concrete,  287 

Subways,  512 

design,  512 

New  York,  typical  section,  513 
Sugar,  effect  of.     References,  555 
Sulphate  of  lime  in  cement  material,  56 
Sulphate  waters,  effect  on  concrete,  401 
Sulphuric  acid,  effect  on  concrete,  401 

limit  in  Portland  cement,  5, 30 
Sulphuric    anhydride.      See      Sulphuric 

acid 
Surfacing  walls,  380 

specifications,  36 
Systems  of  reinforcement,  330 

Tables.    See  matter  in  question 
Talbot's  reinforced  beam  tests,  287,  326 
Tallow,  effect  of.    References,  555 
Tanks,  521 

References,  550 

construction,  522 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  523 

for  immersing  briquettes,  76 

Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  523 
Tar  for  waterproofing,  421 
Teil,  lime  of,  definition,  2 
Temperature,  Boonton  dam,  377 

effect  on  strength,  412 

rise  in  concrete  while  setting,  131 

rise  in  mortar  while  setting,  130 
Tensile  resistance  in  concrete,  290 
Tensile  strength.     References,  553 

cement  and  mortar,  99 

machines  for  testing,  93 

specifications.  Natural  cement,  31 

specifications,  Portland  cement,  4,  30 

standard  cement  test,  76 

various  mortars,  136 

vs.  compressive,  119 

vs.  fiber  stress,  121, 134 
Terra-cotta,  as  substitute  for  sand,  156 

vs.  concrete,  433 
Testing  cement.    Se«  Cement  testing 


.  form  for  records.  iSi 

Visintini  system,  33*                                  ■ 

J7S 

Voids,  delinition,  2                                     1 

wis.  31 Q 

in  aggregates,  laws.  160 

s,  comprrsaivc,  116 

in  gravel  vs.  broken  sidre,  174 

■s.meabijity,  4^5 

in  mixed  aggregates.  168 

iee  maltrial  in  ftu'slion 

in  mortar.  11; 

-ze  alao  Cement  tiling 

in  pile  of  spheres. 16E 

cr  rods.  331 

in  sand  and  stone,  tables,  1O6             1 

"bola  vs.  siraighl  line,  300 

in  sand,  etTect  of  moisture,  171k 

:d  bca.ms,  3(13 

proponioning  conciele  by.  110 

ig  forms.  9 

Volume  of  concrete,  formiUas.  3ix 

tables,  J 34 

lling  barrow,  Q 

Volume  of  loose  concrete,  369 

inn;  and  laying  concrete,  9 

Volume  q(  mortar,  tables.  119 

ng  toniwic.  37S 
ing  sand.  334 

Volumetric  comuosition  of  morut,  ijj 
Volumetric  synthesis,  209 

„„'! ^nstriiclion,  446 

En.          equivnlents.  10 

W.ills,  46" 

ratio  t"  It*-  f^r  «!■ '".  "> 

cellar.  461 

.work,  r; 

cutler  for  facing.  381 

coiwruction.  439 

taring.  380 

forms,  463 

able,  258 

hollow.  46s 

illustration  of  reinfoirement,  4;$ 

ortais,  136 

joint  molding.  384 

ssivc,  134,  a63 

mortar,   plastered   Upon   ID«l«l   lath. 

B,  [9nnula,i6i 

46« 

.~i(if  cement,  im 

■.,«^.,a..cme.  w«ght,3 

placing  concrete,  465 

Trap.  sp«ilic  gravity,  163 

res.-rvoir,5i9 

Triangles.  Fcrel's,  14J 

retaining.     Sec  Retaining  walls 

Trowel,  edging,  444 

Washed  surface  of  concrete.  3S3 

plasterer's,  443 
T-shaped  beams,  formulas,  368 

Water,  approximate  percemoges  for  test- 

ing cement,  87 

Tube  mill,  536 

Tubes  for  depositing  under  water,  394 

effect  of  excess  in  roncrete.  393 

Tunnels,  509 

effect  upon  strength  of  tnoitar,  151 

References,  555 

for  paste  and  mortar.  85 

closing  leaks,  5>i 

in  concrete.    See  Consislency 

conduits.  508 

in  concrete.    References,  556 

construction,  |;io 

rei]uired  tor  gaging  sand.  179 

design.  509 

Waterproo&ng.  alum  and  l)-e,  415 

F.ail  Boston.  500 

asphalt.  431.  4J4 

Harlem  River,  ^00 

materials  and  methods.  411 

Pennsylvania  R.  R..  509 

specifications,  N.  V.  Subwav,  413 

Pittsburgh.    Carnegie     &     Western 

Water-t^hl  concrete,  laying.  416 

R.R..509 

proportions  for,  417 
tIiicWrs5for.4i8 

Turneaure's  reinforced  beam  tests.  287 

Uniformity  coelBcienl  of  sand,  iSi 

Unsoundness.    See  Soundness 

Water-light  joints.  377 
Water-tightness.  41& 

Vasay  cement,  49 

brief  laws,  8 

chemical  anah-sis,  47 

conduits,  501 

definition.  1    ' 

effect  of  consistencv,  416 

Vault  light  tonstructinn,  445 

elfea  of  lime  and  Puiiolan  cement. 

Vicat  needle,  illustration  of',  69 

VI.  Gill  more  needle.  89 

evpi-rimems,  425 
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Wear,  ability  to  withstand,  483 
Wearing  surface,  concrete  sidewalks,  442 
Wearing  tests  of  mortar,  125 
Weighing  machine,  automatic,  533 
Weight,  bag  of  Natural  cement,  31 

bag  of  Portland  cement,  29 

barrel  of  Natural  cement,  31 

barrel  of  Portland  cement,  29 

broken  stone,  343 

cement,  affected  by  age,  115 

cement,  affected  by  fineness,  114 

cement,  loose  and  packed,  219 

cement,  test,  114 

concrete,  3 

concrete  of  different  proportions,  244 

concrete,  loose,  369 

concrete  in  slabs  and  beams,  453 

concrete,  table  of  tests,  258 

earth,  493 

gravel,  494 

bardpan,  494 


Weight,  lime,  156 

loam,  494 

mortar,  3 

muck,  494 

proportioning  concrete  by,  360 

sand, 494 
Weston  aqueduct,  502 
Wet  concrete,  372 

depositing  through  trough,  370 

for  protection  of  steel,  428 
Wheelbarrow,  illustration,  18 

loads,  9 

time  filling,  9 
Williamsburg  bridge  mixing  plant,  365 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  sewer,  503 

Yield  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  129 
Yield  point,  effect  on  reinforced  beams, 
291 
required  in  first-class  steel,  39 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  Proportions  of  Materials,  Construc- 
tion Superintended,  Tests  of  Plain  and  Reinforced 
Concrete,  Examinations,  Reports. 

ESTIMATES 

Detail  Costs  of  all  Classes  of  Construction. 

WILLIAM   B.   FULLER 
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Confifulttng  Cttitl  engineer 
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AMBURSEN  HYDRAUUC  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

176   FEDERAL  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Engineers  and  G>ntractors  for 

Concrete  Steel  Gravity  Dams 

Power  Houses  and  General   Hydraulic 
Construction  in  G)ncrete      ^       ^      ^ 


A  CONCRETE-STEEL  Dam  is  "  bottle  tight."  In  its  various  forms  it  may  be 
built  on  any  foundation  and  in  half  the  time  of  any  other  dam.  All  Unes  of  pres- 
sure fall  far  within  the  base.  Having  more  than  double  the  Factor  of  Safety  of  a  Sohd 
Dam,  and  being  built  of  imperishable  and  obdurate  material,  it  is  indestructible  by  Ice, 
Water  or  Time;  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Geology.  Moreover,  it  costs  less  to  build  than 
any  other  permanent  dam,  and  costs  nothing  at  all  to  maintain.  We  invite  your  corre- 
spondence and  will  send  Descriptive  Circular  and  information  sheet. 

The  Dam  illustrated  on  page  497  of  this  book  was  built  by  thia  Company. 


SYSTEM   IN 
CONTRACTING 
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We  offer  to  put  our  organization  al  the  disposal  of  ownere  con- 
templating any  building  operations.  The  owner  availing  himself  of 
our  services  becomes  for  the  time  [Xissessed  of  a  highly  trained  and 
systematized  organization,  a  construction  department  just  as  compact 
and  smooth  running  as  is  any  other  department  of  his  business. 
The  expense  of  this  department  is  incurred  only  when  its  senicei 
are  required.  Under  this  plan  the  owner  and  coniraclor  stand  in 
the  position  of  employer  and  trusted  department  head.  Moreover, 
every  deLiil  of  the  work,  its  cost,  its  quality,  the  manner  in  which 
sjieed  is  being  made,  arc  constantly  under  the  owner's  supervision. 
He  knows  at  all  times  how  much  of  and  for  what  his  money  has 
been  spent.  He  knows  how  much  remains  to  be  spent.  Every 
fortunate  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  reduce  costs  —  and  llicic 
are  such  chances  on  every  job  —  benefits  the  owner  and  not  the 
contractor.  Tliese  are  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  of  ihe  cosl-plus-a- 
iixed-sum  contract. 

We  accept  contracts  only  on  the  liasis  of 

C0ST-PLUS-A-F1XED-SUM, 

bcraiise  we  believe  it  to  be  the  only  form  of  contract  equitable  and 
advjNtageuiis  lu  bi)lh  uwnei  and  contractor. 


FRANK    B.   CILBRETH 

M.    AM.    SOC.    M.    E. 

General  Contractor 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


?RIEL    CONCRETE    REINFORCEHENT    CO.. 

1208  Penobscot  Building.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


xMONAD  SYSTEM 

'ad   girder    frames,   cold    twisted    lug    bars,    ex- 
ited     METAL,     HERRINGBONE      EXPANDED      STEEL      LATH, 
RELIANCE     STEEL     STUDDING. 


Continuous  Tic  —  Easily   Installed,         Catalogue  on  request. 
HE    GENERAL    FIREPROOFING    COMPA 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OKIO. 
OfBces:  New  Votk,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Bouan,  VlsAtiva^^Y^. 
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CORRUGATED  STEEL  BARS 

.  .  .  FOR  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  .  .  . 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 
BOND    IN    CONCRETE 

All  official  tests  and  juries  have  given  Corrugated  Bars  fint  place. 
Theae  tests  show  greater  bonding  and  ultimate  strength  values  for 
Corrugated  Bars  by  from  20  to  30  per  cent  than  any  other  bar  on 
the  market. 

Special  designs  furnished  free  of  charge 

EXPANDED  METAL  &  CORRUGATED  RAR  GO. 

General  Agents, 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO.,   U.  S.   A. 

Branch  Agencies  all  luce  citiea. 


CONCRKTK  SKVSCRAPKR,  SIXTEEN  STORY 
INGALLS  BUILDING,  TALLEST  STRUCTURE 
KNIIRKLV     CONCRETE,     EVER     ERECTED 


I)  K  S  I  G  N  E  D    AND     ERECTED    BY  -z 

Cbe  iferro^Concrete  Construction  Companp 

Cincinnati,    --   iDiiio 


WRIIK     lOR     CIRCULARS,     ESTIMATES     OR 
in  I )  S  ( )N  A  N  ^•    K  I  N  D  0  F  COXSTRUCTION   ffORK 
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The  Kahn  Trussed  Bar 


Was   awarded    the   GOLD    MEDAL,    at    the    St.    Louis 
Exposition  for  the  largest  i6-foot  span  beam  test  known 


TOTAL  LOAD,  94,942  LBS. 


■  TRUSSED  CONCRETE   STEEL   CO. 

H  DETROIT.  V.  S.  A. 

LONDON,  ENG.  TORONTO.  CAN. 


The   American   Chimney   Co. 

BENNETT    BUILDING,   NEW    YORK. 

BUILDERS    REINFORCED 
CONCRETE  CHIMNEYS 

PATENTED  METAL  FORMS. 

Branches   in    Principal   CiticB.  Write  for  catalogue  and   prices. 


EXPANDED  METAL 

An  ippioTei  hrm  oF  <icr1  ifinlotumniit  lot  M  kin.ls  of  concrere  con^rnic 
(i.in,  ••■(tl  01  .rvrM,  r..].mi.  hiid«e>.  <l.m>.  rMiining    ■sU^,    founiiiitiDRi 
.lit.  t:>i>k>  .11,1  rnmuii.,  pcn.i«k.,  firc(.n.«l  H.-.r.,  »alU.  i^ic. 
Huiutaclured  and  >old  by  I  he 

EASTERN    EXPANDED    METAL  CO. 

Si«h  Floor.  Paddock  Bldg.,  Boston,  Masa, 

DiiiiOn  jtiJ  inWm.in-n  furaiihft  iii»n  it-iut-i,  5«  F'V  ui,  f.  ji 
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WEBER 

steel-Concrete  chimney  company 


nd  jUfieM  Curnigairij    Bun 

CHICAGO. 


WEBtR  CHIMNEY. 


Butte   Redaction   Works 


BRANCHES: 
NEW    YORK. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
TORONTO, 
ST.  LOUIS, 

KANSAS  CITY. 

SAN   PRANCISCdi" 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 


Wi-ber  Chimn«y8  b«ve  iM^rn  to 
i.ti<-c(wfu)    use    for    a    ounibcr   nf 

WVlirr  CI) i mil (■)'.«  arp  inoiiuUlliit-. 
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The  Roeblmg  Construction  Company 

HHNtFAClllRtHS    OF 

STANDARD   WIRE    LATH 


FIREPROOF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Fuller   Building,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


[Sec  i^ije  U9  uj  this  buuk.) 

THIS  new  iiuproved  design 
elimiiiales  the  possibility  of 
error,  coirnnoii  in  olii  needle,  and 
gets  rid  of  tlie  trouble  of  inter- 
changing piston  and  needle 

Each  bar  weighs  300  grammes  and 
lias  stop  to  prevent  glass  and  needle 
from  breakage 

The  improvements  are  so  apparent, 
and  the  priee  so  suggestive,  tliat  the 
eonibiuation  of  effort  will  be  appre- 
ciated 

S12.50  NET 
J.   W.   BRAMWELL 

»BHAM  WELLS  Maniituflurvr  of  TESTrSC  M-UHINKRV,  Elc 

VICAT  NEEDLE      Rulwcam Ave.,        GERMANTOWH,  PA. 


Little  Falls  Mechanical  Shaker 

for  the  agitation  of  nests  of  one  to  twelve  sieves  in  the  Me- 
chanical Analysis  of  Concrete  Aggregates  as  describeJ  on 
page  188.     For  paniculars  winic 

BENJAMIN    EASTM'OOD   COMPANY 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 
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Because 
Because : 

Because 


IS   CHEAPEST  TO   USE!     /^//r?  . 

litu  loDgc-t.  Because  I  |i  ,.  ku  iAmr)  hy  abd  b 

slipi  !esi.     (Ons'lijli.)  lud  hi^h  trmpcntun. 

ii  uni^di  in  ihickotu.  Because!  Ii  rum  iiuc, 

U  !trno|ct.  Because  I  It  nmdn-.  In>. 

rrquim  ten  anniiinn.  Because)  li    triniiani    n 

Kill  work  in  wti,  damp,  or  drj'  oih«  ay]a  U  Btltioi 


OUR  4    CCCC    HAIR    BELT  „  mjo„i.ci«rd  ,p«iol|j  („  CB„rrio|i  Cemenl. 
Sand.  Gtavel.  Broken  Stone,  Coal.   Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  «<:.,  ftc. 

Rossendale   Reddaway   Belting  &  Hose 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 


I^  F  A  R  R  E  L  "SE^^"* 


CRUSHER 


Standard  of 

the  world  for 

CONCRETE 

WORK 


SMITH   MIXER 


1100  IN    USE 


[ade  in   7  sizes  -  - 

Any  combination 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


3NTRACTORS  SUPPLY  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago 


HEW  YORK  PITTSBURG  KANSAS  CITY 

170  Broadway  204  Ferguson  Bldg.  509  W.  5th  St. 


nrr.  msi  co>5»c«Aiio?ii 


THE  CHICAGO  IMPKOVED 


CUBE    COWCBETB   MIXEK 


•mm  h^  "trt-iMi*^  Cm  ««fr      I  I  l»lll  WRITE  rOK  CAT AUXiUK  NO.  » 

Municipal  EaglDcerln^  and  ContractiiMi  Co. 

CBKSRAt.  OmCES 
MdJwiy  RKKinff*.  Cbieaga,  U.  8.  A.      New  Voih  Oftce.  150  Nasaas  St. 


NOT   YOU 

but  WE  make  machines  for  WEIGHING  raw  materials 
in  required  proportions,  and  also  for  accurately  bagging 
finished  Cement  at  the  rate  of  four  bags  and  upward  per 
minute. 

Wc  build  Duplicate,  Triplicate,  and  Quadruplicate 
Weighing  Machines  of  any  size,  handling  from  lo  to  loo 
tons  per  hour. 

See  pile  533  tor  illuatration  ofWeiehlne  Machiru. 

We  will  rent  or  sell  these  machines  to  you. 
Full  information  for  the  aBking. 

AUTOMATIC   WEIGHING   MACHINE   COMPANY, 
134  to  140  Commerce  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


American  Mixers  Mix 

WHY  ?  Because  the  mining  principle  of  the 
AMERICAN  ia  positive  —  Revolving  Plows  — 
making  it  aa  efficient  for  mixing  mortar,  plaster, 
cement,  top  finish,  etc.,  as  for  rough  concrete. 
There  is  no  rolling,  tumbling  motion  to  ball 
thematerialsinthe  AMERICAN— simply  turn- 
ing-ovei,  back-and-fonh,  end-wise,  side-wise, 
up-and-down  movements,  giving  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  mixing  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  AMERICAN  is  up-to-the-Minute.  The  Best  Batch  Mi»er  on  the  Mmrket. 

SESD  FOR  CATALOa. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL    FIREPROOFING    CO. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


r 


THE 


GRIFFIN  MILL 

IS     THE    PERFECT    PULVERIZER 


1 


Nothing  Succcfds  Like  Success 


Ovfr2OOO**GrlfnnMills"soMuploJan.l907.    783o(lheM; 

aold  to  the  following  six  leading  Cemenl  Companies  of  the  Uoited  Sutnt  | 

American  Cement  Company 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 
Lehifih  Portland  Cement  Company 
lola  Portland  Cement  Company 
Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Company 
Hunt  En^ineerinii  Company 


BRADLEY   PULVERIZER    C 

92  State  Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts 


London  Office :  3  7  Walbrook.  E.  C.      Berlin  Office :  60  Friedrich  Strw 


> 


True  Concrete  Stone 

CAN  BE  MADE 

OF  STANDARD  UNIFORM  OUAIITY.  IN  ALL 
SIZES  AND  SHAPES,  IN  QUANTITY,  AND 
ECONOMICALLY,   ONLY    WITH     !     :     !     :     ! 

FISHER  HYDRAULIC 

POWER  MACHINERY 

This  machinery  has  been  carefuIlT  perfected  and  adapted  to  meet  all 
emenls.      It    places    the    manufacture    of    CONCRETE    STOME 
MODERH,    CORKECT,    SODWD     and     PERMAMERT     BASIS 


the     aggregates,     by    a     taiQping 
pressure. 

Steel  ear  mold  box  readily  fitt«d 

wilh  patterns,  partitioiiB,  cores  and 
fillera. 

A  200-ton  hydraulic  force  pounds 
end  presses  a  car  every  minute.  A 
car  can   be  run   throu^  every  IJ 


Density,  sticngth,  hardnes,  dura- 
bility, sharp,  strong  comers  and 
edges.     Texture  ibe  aume  to  center 


smaller  sione  to  capacity  at  each 

From  1350  to  2000  cubic  ft,  of 
atone  tnade  in  10  hours,  depending 

on  Kite  and  shape.    One  man  runs 
the  press. 


i 


Good  materials,  thorough  mixing,  sufficient  water,  condensa- 
tion  of  ikggregates  and  proper  curing  are  all  necessary  to  make 
true  concrete  stone.  The  Fisher  is  the  only  machinery  which 
meets  the  third  and  fourth  requirements. 

Engineers,  contractors,  builders,  experts,  practical  men; 
those  who  are  using  other  maehinerj-  and  those  who  are  con- 
sidering going  into  the  business,  are  requested  to  correspond. 

Auk  for  catalogue  T, 

Fisher  Hydraulic  Stone  and 
Machinery  Co. 

BuUders'  Exchande  BIdd.      BALTIMORE.  MD. 


i 


r 


EXTENSIVE  tests  by  leading  engineers  during  the  past 
few  years   have   shown  that  Cement  Concrete  can  be 
made    stronger,    mote    water-prool.    and    cheapei.  by 
adding  a  small  percentage  ol  Hydrated  Lime.     As  the  manii- 

(acturersof  PINE  CONE  HYDRATED  LIME,  we 

shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  on  request  further  information. 
ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT   LIME   CO., 


NEW  YORK 


ROCKLAND.  MAINE 


MEIER'S   NON-STAINING   CEMEN' 


StaiD- 


1.  " 


Sole  agent  for  United  States  &  Canada: 

C.  E.  McBride,  '"';:-"  Henry  U.  Frankel,  Dec^ 
151  Third  Street.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Used  in  the  mu-1  ini|Mii[anl  (^j(i\  rrntU'T.I  and  Engineering  W'orL 


imter 


Portland  Cement/ 

THE  NEW  STANDtlill- 


■Bimi«;  S«IIUEL  H.  f REHCM  t  CO.  gi! 


lalled    lor    Side 


ind    Reinforeed  ConcrcM 


^^f(ft..-J*U^^tf&^C 


ONE  BRAND  ONLY 

"PENN-ALLEN" 

a  S-Intiip  [iiffli  tSralrr  ]Jorilanl)  Ctmtnl. 
UNSURPASSED    FOR  SIDEWALKS 

l^fnn=0IIen  ]^ottIanD  Cement  Co. 

COMMON'^VEALTH  BLnC,  AlLENTOWN,  Pa, 


VULCANITE 

PORTLAND     CEMENT 

Thif  lilithFt'   ^i&r    and   quilirr.       Onlv    'inr    brand    manulsctuicd.     MaKriali   UK. 
Nlrcied  Lehigh  Vallcv  argilJaccoui  LTinc^iDnr. 

Capacity  i.joo.ooo  barrels  per  annum 

VULCANITE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Flatiron  Building,  New  York  Land  Title  Building,  I'hiladelphi 


■  HAM  j^flr  ruifTiT^^i^^i^TRjJwP 
I  THE  WORLD.   TaTSA  UUALr      ».WAV» 


«'r;i  AlVT"    PORTIAND 
VJ  *  .a.  !■<   M.  CEMENT 

ha:<  been  used  tor  in'er  twenty  j'csrs  hy  the  moat  proniiDent  eugiarcn,  ardu- 
tccts.  coulniplon.  uiiJ  huildei^  in  the  niott  difficult  and  import&nl  construttka 
ever  undprtakni  in  tliis  country  —  under  coudilious  of  exposure  to  cxtmne  hcml 
and  inlcnsF  cold:  in  salt,  fresh,  and  acidulated  waters;  bi  foundations  itf 
quicksand  oiid  soft  clay:  in  pneumatic  foundatiou.f,  rock.  Mjfl  grmtid,  wid 
sub-uqucous  tunnels,  reinforced  concrete  coii«tnictii>n,  fireproofing.  He,  — 
bikI  lias  limii  found  unifumily  stKng,  sound,  und  pemumeiiL 


Ffir  c/mtrrie  eumtruetiim  0/  off  dexfripHotti,  "  Improvtd  Unit 
Cemfnl  r<[aaU  the  aivnige  of  Partlandj  in  marbir  Usti  at  Ihtre  monllu  and  iid0. 
"/ti  "('111011'  thtre  U  xlreiigth."      Long  limr  leiU  an  application. 

AMERICAN  CEMENT  CO..  Manufacturers 
LESLEY  &  TRrSKLE  CO.,  Gen.  Sales  Adenls, 

N.W.  Cor.  isth  and  Ctiestnut  Sta.,  Philadelphia. 

United  Building  Material  Company, 

310  Broadway,  New  York,  lot  Milk  St..  Boston. 
SESli  FOR  "  THE   TEST  OF  TIME." 


<,Q 


LEHIGH 

IS  THE  LEAOmo  BRAND  OF 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Guaranteed  to  meet  the  highest  specifications. 

Write  for  catalogue  which  contains  useful  information. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

ALLENTOVVN,  PA. 

Capacity,  8poo,ooo  Barrels  Nearly 


ALWAYS   tilSIFORM 

Atlas 
Portland 
Cement 

The  Standard  American  Brand 


specified  by  Leading  Engineers 
and   Architects 

Capacity  Over  1  3,500,000  Bbls.  a  Year 


Atlas    Portland   Cement   Co. 


30  BROAD  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Sead  for  new  lUustrated  Booklet 


L 


■THERE  ate  soir 
of  perfetl  ccpi 

•J    Out  m 

1    Ourm 
rfguUrily. 

^    All  of  our  taw  ouMcrUl  is  qu«rri«l  im  our  own  |iin|irnv. 

^  We  hsYc  a  Usge  rnqo  o(  romprtrnl  chonul*  tnnploycii 
carefull}'  make  chemical  lols  every  hour  iluTing  day  anil  nlghT  ol  the  i 
vttl  >s  of  ihe  BDi»hnI  pnidui-t. 

^  Tile  rlinket  from  iiur  rotar;  kilns  is  parliculaTly 
imall.  due  lo  mnhanica)  arrangemenls  lupd  in  oar  mill  onlii, 
conKqucntly.  on  auDunt  of  Ihi^  smaUnCBs  of  Ihc  ciiiiket,  wr 
an  able  tii  thoroujthly  bum  the  leoter.  it,  in  cthn  worls.  llif 
rnlin  clinker. 

^  We  confine  ourselves  to  one  unilinm  itari'luci  gt^-fc 
(il  Portland  Cemenl.  uidKll  it  onilerout  rtgitwreil  Imie  nark. 

*  Whtteuall  b  honenly,  ^ncromly.  and  lharai«'il.> 
made  with  the  individual  features  ulnvr  i>u|]>rcU,  nrnkini;  ii 
lEiL'  sLandard  of  peiiettiuit. 

The    Whitehall    Portland    Cement 


1719.J4    LAND   TITLE    BUILDING 
ATLANTA.  GA.  PHILADELPHIA.   PA.  BOSTON. 


fruH  'vv\ovOcivlM   Wa.VQi!tojXVww^  Ao-  a/v\Lv  owe. 


r. 


If  You  Want  the  Best  Cement,   Use  Only 

orthampton  Branc 


SOUND,  SAFE. 
SURE 

The  favorite  of 
U.  S.  Government 
Engineers;  also 
Railroad  Engineers 
and  City  Engineers 
of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  J 
and  Boston. 
Our  Record  Speaks  for  It&elf 

(EXTRACT) 

BTcsting  Laboratory  -  Department  of  Public  Works    Bureau  of  Survey*  1 
CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

GEO.  B.  WEBSTER.  Chtef  EnginMT  W.  PURVIS  TAVLOB.  Engimci  in  Chui 

Arerage  Results  of  Portland  Cement  Tests  Made  During  1901 
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MEDUSA  BRAN 
= SANDUSKY = 


PORTLAND  CEMENl 


Unexcelled  In  Strenifd 

Fineness  and 

Uniformity 

» 
Guaranteed  Eipial  I 
the  Best  Imported 
Brands 


^ 


Over  100,000  Barrels  Medusa  Portland  Cemo| 
used  on  U.  S.  Government  Breakwaters 
at   Cleveland,  Ohio,  and   Mar- 
quette,   Michigan. 

Offices:    SANDUSKY.    OHI< 

Works 
Bay  Bridtfe,  Ohio     Syracuse,  Indiana 

Send  jor  Cireulan  .;«-/  Production  3000  Barrels 


QiiolaH^ns 

per  Day 

Wrilf    ui    fot    pjmplilcl 

™   MEDUSA    WATERPROOF    COMPOUND. 

k 

'             Ji 

■w 


Standard  Portland 

FOR 

Universal  Use 


DAILY     OLTPLT     17.OO0     BARRELS 
PLANTS  AT  CHICAGO  &  PITTSBURG 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 


